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Art. L—A History of England in the Eighteenth Century. 
By William Edward Hartpole Lecky. Volumes V. and VI. 
London, 1887. 


HE preceding volumes of this history, together with other 
substantial works from the same pen, have made the 
public sufficiently familiar with Mr. Lecky’s historical and 
literary methods. In any book of his we expect to find a lucid 
and logical system of construction; abundant knowledge col- 
lected and arranged with laborious care; an impartial and dis- 
criminating temper; a clear and harmonious style. These are 
conspicuous merits, and they are freely displayed in the volumes 
before us. But we seem to discern in the present instalment of 
Mr. Lecky’s work one distinct improvement on its predecessors. 
Hitherto, although Mr. Lecky has made some use of local colour- 
ing and incidental portraiture, still his historical method has 
been in the main impersonal. He has treated historical events 
as the necessary products of antecedent causes lying outside the 
domain of human will. He has regarded the affairs of men 
simply as governed by natural laws; as moving in obedience 
to irresistible streams of tendency; as proceeding by inex- 
orable necessity from what had gone before. He has seemed 
insufficiently to apprehend the fact that history, after all, records 
the acts of men constructed of like material, and swayed by 
like passions, with ourselves. In the minute analysis of each 
event he has forgotten its author. He has looked too much to 
wide generalizations; to racial characteristics; to inherited 
habits of thought; to the influence of institutions; to religious 
and philosophical systems; to consequences produced in a 
later generation by social disturbances in an earlier one: not 
enough to the part played by the character, conduct, and 
mental, moral, and physical constitution, of individual men and 
women. 
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No such criticism can be fairly applied to the volumes 
before us. Indeed, Mr. Lecky might almost seem to have 
rebutted it by anticipation. In dignified and felicitous terms 
he protests against the spirit and language of Fatalism in 
historical study, and claims for the investigation of personal 
qualities and actions some measure of that close attention 
which of late has been too exclusively bestowed on chance 
combinations of circumstance and tendency. The older and 
better theory of historical method which he thus propounds is 
applied at the very outset of these latest volumes. He opens 
the eighteenth chapter of his history with a careful and life-like 
portrait of Mr, Pitt, and gives a most judicious estimate of his 
political standing as compared with the most illustrious of his 
predecessors and successors. There could be no more suitable 
or more impressive introduction to a narrative which, beginning 
at 1784, describes the internal condition and exterior relations 
of England during the closing years of the last century. For 
at every turn Mr, Pitt’s stately presence is visible ; everywhere 
his master-hand reaches; amid the Babel of factions, it is his 
commanding eloquence for which we instinctively listen. 

In the general discussion which has raged during the last 
eighteen months over the political relations between England 
and Ireland, the conduct of Mr. Pitt has been canvassed by 
a distinguished politician in a manner which is certainly novel, 
and which to many has appeared indecent. Some portions of 
that conduct have received a qualified and condescending 
approval: others have been visited with a Pharisaic and acri- 
monious condemnation. We confess to a feeling which partakes 
both of amusement and of indignation, when we see Mr. 
Gladstone throwing rhetorical stones at a reputation which is 
at least as illustrious as his own, and which has this title to 
superior reverence, that the verdict of history has already passed 
upon it, and has passed favourably. 

It is scarcely probable that the character and claims of 
Mr. Pitt, after all the storms which they have weathered, will 
succumb even to these impassioned onslaughts of genius and 
eloquence. Still, grave charges have been made by high 
authority; they have been widely heard, if not as widely 
heeded ; and it is well that the illustrious statesman, against 
whom they were directed, should, at this juncture, be once again 
exhibited to the public in the lineaments and colouring of 
careful and unbiassed portraiture. We thank Mr. Lecky for 
this timely presentment of a great man’s true character, and 
we confess to a sense of relief in the discovery, that we have 
not all these years been worshipping a petty idol of common 
clay, 
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clay, which a single blow would shatter into dust; but a figure 
of heroic proportions, and fashioned, if not of unmixed gold, at 
least of rare and enduring marble. 

William Pitt the younger is certainly the most important 
figure in what is possibly the most important period of our 
history. Attaining by force of extraordinary talents to the post 
of Prime Minister in his twenty-fifth year, he retained till his 
death discretionary power over England. He had conciliated 
the king; he had subdued the aristocracy; the House of 
Commons submitted itself absolutely to his guidance; he was 
enormously popular out of doors. The mental and moral 
constitution of such a man demands and rewards careful and 
appreciative study. In order to form a just estimate of his 
greatness, it is not necessary to claim for him the praise of 
universal and complete success. On the contrary, it may be 
frankly admitted that he had his full share of failures. All his 
financial genius and all his economical aspirations did not save 
England from six hundred millions of irredeemable debt. In 
spite of a pacific disposition and a natural bias towards the 
internal work of government, he spent the best years of his life 
in a gigantic, protracted, and exhaustive war. His passionate 
desire to bind Ireland to England by the tie of just and equal 
laws is still, it must be sorrowfully admitted, unfulfilled. 

But, when we have made all these admissions, we must still 
ascribe to Mr. Pitt a combination of political gifts, and a 
sustained dignity of public life, such as we cannot parallel in 
_all the annals of English statesmanship. Lord Beaconsfield 
said that Sir Robert Peel was our greatest member of Parliament. 
Lord Chatham was possibly our greatest minister; Mr. Burke 
our greatest orator ; Mr. Fox our greatest debater. We do not 
attempt to set Mr. Pitt forward as a rival to any one of these 
eminent men in the field where each specially excelled ; but 
when we consider how large a share he had of the particular 
qualities which rendered each of them illustrious, and how these 
qualities were combined in him with gifts essentially his own, 
it seems no over-statement to pronounce him the greatest poli- 
tician whom England has ever seen. 

Foremost in his splendid array of political acquirements must 
be placed his power of public speaking. He was not an orator 
in that highest sense of oratory which implies something of 
inspiration, of genius, of passionate and poetic rapture. But he 
was a public speaker of extraordinary merit. He had, while 
still a youth, what Coleridge aptly called ‘a premature and 
unnatural dexterity in the combination of words;’ and this 
developed into what Mr. Lecky describes as ‘a power of pour- 
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ing forth with endless facility perfectly modulated sentences of 
perfectly chosen language, which as far surpassed the reach of a 
normal intellect as the feats of an acrobat exceed the capacities 
of a normal body.’ It was eloquence particularly well calculated 
to sway a popular assembly, which yet had none of the cha- 
racteristics of a mob. A sonorous and beautifully modulated 
voice ; a figure and bearing of peculiar dignity ; an inexhaustible 
copiousness of grandiloquent phrase ; an incredible readiness in 
unpremeditated reply ; a happy knack of concealing his thoughts, 
when necessary, in the splendid vagueness of his language; a 
peculiar vein of sarcasm which froze like ice and cut like steel : 
such were some of the characteristics of the oratory which for 
so many years at once awed and fascinated the House of 
Commons, 

Only second, if second, to his eloquence, as an element in his 
power over men, must be reckoned his high, austere, and self- 
contained character. Mr. Lecky persuades himself that he can 
detect, in Gainsborough’s noble portraits of the young Minister, 
the outward and visible traces of that severe morality and habitual 
self-restraint which his opponents were not ashamed to make 
the ground of their insolent and ribald satire. And beyond 
question it must have contributed largely to the establishment 
and maintenance of his unique position that, in a debauched 
and boisterous age, he walked the narrow path of civil duty 
with ‘ conscious step of purity and pride.’ Nor was this pride 
founded on the consciousness of moral rectitude alone. His 
sense of what was due to his person and his position was 
strong and jealous. He magnified his office. He hedged him- 
self with a divinity scarcely less than regal. The Minister was 
declared in every tone of his voice, and in every gesture of the 
stately but ungraceful form. His colleagues in the Cabinet felt 
and dreaded his haughty temper. It compelled the homage, 
while it restrained the enthusiasm, of his parliamentary followers. 
To the Opposition it was of course a standing mortification that 
they should be subject to the sway of a boy of twenty, who bore 
himself ‘ with all the sour and severe insolence of sixty.’ Yet, in 
spite of this official and political austerity, there certainly must 
have been a gentle and genial side to the character of a man of 
whom his contemporaries wrote : ‘ His temper was the sweetest I 
ever knew’; ‘ He was endowed beyond any man of his time with 
a gay heart and a social spirit’ ; ‘ He was the most forgiving and 
easy-tempered of men.’ There must have been something 
eminently human and sociable in a minister who liked to frame 
his parliamentary measures with one or two intimate friends 
over a bottle of port wine; who would at any moment throw off 
the 
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the cares of state to join in a game of boisterous romps with a 
parcel of schoolboys; and who left on the mind of his old 
carter at Holwood the impression (which he conveyed seventy 
years later to Bishop Wilberforce) of ‘a very nice sort of man: 
would do what anyone asked him, in one way or another.’ 

But it is time to turn from the personal characteristics of Mr. 
Pitt to his performances as a politician. First and foremost 
among these must be placed the fact, that he established and 
defined in the Constitutional System, if he did not actually 
create, the position and functions of the Prime Minister, as 
they are now understood. The precise nature of the Cabinet 
—a body unknown to the letter of the Constitution—and the 
proper relation of the First Lord of the Treasury to his col- 
leagues, had long been unsettled questions. According to the 
theory favoured by the king, each minister was a servant of 
the Crown, directly responsible for his own department, and 
free from any official obligation to his colleagues. Adopting 
this view, Lord North had always disclaimed as unconstitu- 
tional the title of Prime Minister. The opposite doctrine, 
adopted in practice, if not in theory, by Mr. Pitt, was that the 
Cabinet is a strictly homogeneous body ; that each minister of 
it is officially bound to his colleagues; and that one minister 
must direct its policy and control its decisions. Circumstances 
favoured the assertion by Mr. Pitt of this complete authority 
over his colleagues. He was a hero with the public; he was 
omnipotent in Parliament ; and, above all, he was indispensable. 
He, and he only, stood between the king and the odious neces- 
sity of yielding to the Whigs under Mr. Fox, whom of all 
politicians George III. most cordially detested. Conscious of 
this immense advantage, and justly reliant on his unequalled 
powers, Mr, Pitt went calmly forward with the work of making 
good his position as the effectual Minister of the country. To 
the king he was uniformly respectful, though wholly free from 
servility. He avoided, whenever it was possible, any conflict 
with the royal wishes. Yet in questions of high importance, 
such as Parliamentary Reform and the impeachment of Warren 
Hastings, he maintained his own line in opposition to his 
master’s. He suffered no policy to be dictated to him by the 
sovereign; he toierated no cabals among his colleagues; and, 
as Mr. Lecky well puts it, ‘The old system of a divided 
Cabinet, of “ king’s friends” maintained in office for the purpose 
of controlling, and, if commanded, overthrowing, their chief, 
now came finally and decisively to an end.’ 

One of the first and most salutary objects to which Mr. Pitt 
applied his official powers was the extinction of parliamentary 
corruption, 
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corruption. He continued and completed the wholesome 
reform initiated by Lord Rockingham’s administration. Con- 
tractors had already been excluded from Parliament, and Mr. 
Burke’s memorable measure of economical reform had abolished 
a vast number of lucrative sinecures, and strictly limited the 
Pension List and the Secret Service Fund. Thus the means open 
to an unscrupulous minister for the corruption of the House of 
Commons were already materially circumscribed ; and Mr. Pitt, 
going further in the same right path, terminated another scan- 


dalous abuse, which Mr. Lecky thus describes :-— 


‘One of the worst and most wasteful forms of bribery that had 
grown up during the reign had been the custom of contracting loans 
and issuing lottery-tickets on terms which were below the market 
value, and then distributing shares or tickets among the supporters 
of the Government. The Minister usually settled with a few select 
friends in the City the terms on which a proposed loan should be 
made, and gave them lists of the friends who were to be favoured, 
with the specific sums to be assigned to each. In one instance, 
towards the end of the administration of Lord North, the Scrip was 
at a premium of 10/1. per cent. two days before the names of the 
subscribers were sent to the Bank from the Treasury. This abuse 
Pitt finally terminated. When he desired to contract a loan, he gave 
public notice in the City, through the Bank of England, that he 
would receive sealed proposals from all who wished to send them, 
and in order to guard against all partiality they were opened in the 
presence of the Governor and Deputy-Governor of the Bank. The 
lowest tender given by persons of known credit was accepted, and 
Pitt was able with truth to assure the House of Commons that not a 
shilling had been reserved for distribution among his friends.’ 


Such reforms as these were, in truth, essentially consonant 
with two main elements in Mr. Pitt’s composition. In the 
first place he was, as regards all pecuniary matters, the purest 
and most disinterested of men. He was greedy of power; but 
money he wholly despised. Holding the most lucrative offices, 
and dispensing the richest patronage, he lived a poor man, and, 
dying, left his affairs embarrassed. ‘Once,’ wrote Lord Beacons- 
field, ‘ to save his library, he took a thousand pounds from an 
individual on whom he had conferred high rank and immense 
promotion: and this individual, who had the Minister’s bond 
when Mr. Pitt died, insisted on his right, and actually ex- 
tracted the 1000/. from the insolvent estate of his magnificent 
patron. But Mr. Pitt always preferred a usurer to a friend ; 
and to the last day of his life borrowed money at fifty per cent.’ 

Thus conscious of his own proud indifference to the base 
gains and vulgar corruptions of political life, he addressed 


himself 
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himself with special zest to the work of economical reform ; 
and his moral interest in the object sought was reinforced by 
the financial acuteness which was a leading feature of his 
intellectual frame. He was in truth a very master of figures, 
and he had a special aptitude for all forms and branches of 
legislation which had a bearing on the fiscal condition of the 
State. Thus he struck a sudden and disabling blow at the 
smuggling trade, which had reached extraordinary dimensions 
and was carried on with practical impunity. At the same time 
he recognized the truth that excessive smuggling is an indica- 
tion of excessive imposts, and he accompanied his penal legisla- 
tion by a wide equalization and reduction of duties. 

In the same spirit he addressed himself to reforms in the 
Post Office, reducing within narrow limits the right of frank- 
ing letters, which had been extraordinarily abused. He sub- 
jected the accounts of the Navy to a rigorous inspection, He 
re-organized, with an enormous saving to the public purse, the 
whole administration of the Custom House. He concluded the 
Commercial Treaty with France, and thereby established be- 
tween the two countries an almost complete liberty of naviga- 
tion and commerce. He made an heroic though unsuccessful 
attempt, by means of a sinking fund, to reduce the National 
Debt. 

Turning from financial undertakings to the general business 
of government, we note that Mr. Pitt introduced, though he 
subsequently abandoned, a most elaborate, ingenious, and ori- 
ginal scheme of Parliamentary Reform; that he condemned the 
Slave Trade as immoral and detestable; and that he pro- 
pounded and executed an Irish policy, which, whatever may 
now be thought of its methods and effects, must be admitted to 
have been regally grand in conception, skilful in detail, and 
dictated from first to last by a spirit of the purest patriotism, 
and by a sagaciously wide view of the scope and functions of 
Imperial Government. 

That he did not persevere with his plan of Parliamentary 
Reform, and his opposition to the Slave Trade, must be attri- 
buted to the intensely practical bent of his mind. Intently set 
on retaining power, he refused to outrun public opinion or 
jeopardize his authority by indiscreet or inopportune insistance 
on a particular policy for which the public mind was as yet 
unprepared. 

t seems a cruel irony of fate that a man thus innately prone 
to pecuniary retrenchment and domestic reform; thus pas- 
sionately patriotic; thus willing to sacrifice even cherished 
projects for immediate success ; should yet have been called so 
prematurely 
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prematurely from the scene of his labours and of his greatness, 
and should have left England struggling, in the throes of a great 
war, with the most hazardous crisis of her fate. His dying 
words, according to Mr. Goldwin Smith, ‘express the anguish 
of a patriot who had wrecked his country.’ ‘The light,’ says 
Mr. Lecky, ‘ which had so long guided the fortunes of England, 
sank in a darkness which was not of the sunset but of the 
eclipse.’ 

From Mr. Pitt we turn instinctively to his most conspicuous 
rival. Never were great opponents in public life more exactly 
designed by nature as contrasts to each other, in physical, 
mental, and moral constitution. Looking back across an inter- 
space of eighty years to the conflicts in which Mr. Pitt and 
Mr. Fox were the mighty protagonists, we can render the even 
justice which the fury of faction then made impossible, and 
can allow to each the praise of conscientious patriotism and of 
splendid powers. The biographical skill of Sir George 
Trevelyan has made it superfluous to spend time in demon- 
strating that Mr. Fox had a genuine enthusiasm for humanity ; 
a staunch love of political liberty; extraordinary gifts as a 
parliamentary debater ; literary accomplishments ; and a fasci- 
nating disposition. All this is willingly conceded ; but it 
does not mitigate, rather it enhances, the regret with which we 
contemplate some aspects of his public conduct, as they are here 
recalled to our recollection by Mr. Lecky. 

It must be admitted that Mr. Fox’s alliance with the Prince 
of Wales was, in itself and in its results, an incident on which it 
is difficult for his admirers to look with complacency. It is 
not necessary to go all lengths with Lord Beaconsfield in his 
description of Mr. Fox, as ‘a young and dissolute noble, who, 
with some of the aspirations of a Caesar, oftener realized the 
conduct of a Catiline,’ in order to perceive that he was an 
unfortunate associate for the heir apparent. Nor is it pos- 
sible to suppose that a man on whom the intimacy and confi- 
dence of George IV. were so freely bestowed could have been 
in all respects a suitable leader for the popular party. 

Peculiarly disastrous, and even disgraceful, was the whole 
transaction about Mrs. Fitzherbert, and Mr. Lecky has ex- 
amined it with careful and impartial fidelity. Every one, we 
imagine, at this time of day admits that Mrs. Fitzherbert was 
not only an injured, but an absolutely innocent woman; and 
that the union between her and the Prince, though constitu- 
tionally irregular under the Royal Marriage Act, was a valid 
marriage by the laws of the Church to which she belonged. 
That any such ceremony had taken place between the Prince 
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and Mrs. Fitzherbert, the Prince authorized Mr. Fox to deny in 
Parliament, with all possible emphasis and solemnity. ‘ He 
denied it in toto, in point of fact as well as law. The fact not 
only never could have happened legally, but never did happen 
in any way whatsoever, and had from the beginning been a 
base and malicious falsehood.’ By this declaration the Prince 
rescued himself from a position which his father’s dislike for 
him, his own unpopularity, and the general prejudice against 
Roman Catholics rendered very dangerous to his prospects, and 
he also obtained from Parliament the immediate assistance of a 
grant of more than 180,000/. Yet when it became known to 
Mr. Fox that his royal friend had secured these advantages by 
the solemn repudiation of an actual though irregular marriage, 
and had induced him to become the public medium of so base 
and heartless a falsehood, he still, as Mr. Lecky proves, con- 
tinued to receive letters from the Prince, written in a strain of 
the warmest and most intimate friendship. Any coldness which 
had arisen between them was in about a year to all appearance 
completely dispelled ; and when the question of the Regency 
arose, the Whig party placed their hopes mainly on the close 
personal intimacy that subsisted between their leader and the 
heir to the Crown. 

On the 10th of December, 1788, the Committee of the House 
of Commons, which had been appointed to enquire into the 
king’s mental condition, reported that, in the judgment of the best 
physicians, the king was for the time being wholly incapaci- 
tated for the duties of his office, but that his ultimate recovery 
was not only possible, but probable. On this, Mr. Pitt moved 
for a committee to examine and report on precedents of measures 
to be taken for carrying on the work of government, when the 
personal exercise of the royal authority was, from any cause, 
in abeyance. It is difficult to conceive what better motive than 
an undue partiality for the Prince, or a factious desire to oppose 
Mr. Pitt, can have induced Mr. Fox to withstand this most 
reasonable and constitutional motion, and to claim on behalf of 
the heir apparent a natural and indefeasible right to exercise 
the royal authority during his father’s illness. He declared 
that ‘the circumstance to be provided for did not depend 
upon their deliberations as a House of Parliament. It rested 
elsewhere. . . . The Prince of Wales had as clear, as express a 
right to assume the reins of government and exercise the 
power of sovereignty, during the continuance of the illness 
and incapacity with which it had pleased God to afflict his 
Majesty, as in the case of his Majesty’s having undergone a 
natural and perfect demise.’ No wonder that, on the utterance 
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of this astonishing sentiment, Mr. Pitt exclaimed to a colleague 
near him, ‘I'll unwhig the gentleman for the rest of his life.’ 
Rising instantly to the height of the occasion, the great master 
of parliamentary debate adroitly turned the feeling of the House 
and of the country against the position of his opponent, and 
enlisted on his own side all the sentiments which favour 
constitutional action, representative government, and _parlia- 
mentary as against hereditary titles to regal authority. A 
claim of right, he said, was made on behalf of the Prince of 
Wales. Such a claim was little less than treason to the Con- 
stitution. ‘He pledged himself to the assertion, that, in the 
case of the interruption of the personal exercise of the royal 
authority without any lawful provision having been made for 
carrying on the government, it belonged to the other branches 
of the Legislature, on the part of the nation at large—the body 
they represented—to provide according to their discretion for 
the temporary exercise of the royal authority.’ Mr. Fox was 
evidently startled by the nature and the amount of the opposition 
which his contention evoked, both in the House and in the 
country, and hastily set himself to attenuate the significance of 
the theory which he had propounded. 

In other portions of this history, Mr. Fox appears to 
greater advantage ; but in those intricate and difficult transac- 
tions which arose out of the king’s illness, and the unhappy 
relations between him and his son, even the warmest admirers 
of the Whig chief will allow that his great abilities were 
directed by little judgment, and that the profession of the 
highest principles was too often accompanied by mistaken 
and culpable practice. 

But it is time to turn from these personal considerations to 
matters of wider and more permanent interest. 

One most valuable feature of Mr. Lecky’s work is his careful 
and elaborate survey of the social condition of England and of 
the momentous changes which it underwent in the closing years 
of the last century. He is careful that his narrative should 
never sink into a ‘drum and trumpet history.’ He assigns, 
indeed, their full importance to wars, battles, treaties, diplomatic 
transactions, relations, whether pacific or hostile, between 
European states: but he does not permit these to obscure the 
vast significance of whatever relates to morals and manners, 
industrial developments, habits of domestic life, evolutions of 
opinion, changes in literature, art, science, commerce, and social 
institutions. 

A special interest attaches to these aspects of our national 
history as they are presented to our view during the years 
covered 
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covered by Mr. Lecky’s latest volumes: for those years 
witnessed that mighty movement of the human mind of which 
the French Revolution was the symbol and one of the results, 
It was in truth an ‘epoch-making’ movement, for, if we except 
the foundation of Christianity, and the Reformation, it was the 
most abrupt, the most violent, and the most decisive break with 
the past which history records. It marked the final disappear-. 
ance of the Feudal spirit, and the birth of the modern world. 
The old order passed away, and the face of human society was 
made new. 

The orderly and temperate genius of the Anglo-Saxon race 
saved England from the excesses, the horrors, and the dramatic 
incidents, which marked this period of transition on the 
Continent. But, though more quietly effected, the change in 
England was not less marked, less momentous, or less permanent 
than elsewhere. And first among its phenomena must be placed 
what we may term social equalization. The barriers between 
ranks and classes were to a large extent broken down. The 
prescriptive privileges of aristocracy were reduced, The cere- 
moniousness of social demeanour was diminished. Great men 
were content with less elaboration and display in their retinues, 
equipages, and mode of living. Dress lost its richness of 
ornament and its distinctive characteristics. The lines of 
demarcation between the peerage and the untitled classes were 
partially obliterated. How clear and rigid these lines had been, 
it is difficult for us now to conceive. In ‘ Humphrey Clinker’ 
the nobleman refuses to fight a duel with the squire, on the 
ground of their social inequality. Mr. Wilberforce declined a 
peerage, because it would exclude his children from intimacy 
with private gentlemen, clergymen, and mercantile families, 
The late Lord Bathurst, who was born in 1791, told the present 
writer that, at his private school, he and his elder brother Lord 
Apsley sate,’ with the other sons of peers, on a form apart from 
the rest of the school. Among their schoolfellows were Francis 
and John Russell (afterwards seventh Duke of Bedford and Earl 
Russell), whose father was at that time Lord John Russell. 
But on his unexpected accession to the dukedom of Bedford, 
his little boys, having now become peer’s sons, were duly 
summoned to the privileged bench. This exclusive and almost 
feudal character of the peerage was destroyed by Mr. Pitt. In 
Lord Beaconsfield’s words, ‘ He created a plebeian aristocracy 
and blended it with the patrician oligarchy. He made peers of 
second-rate squires and fat graziers. He caught them in the 
alleys of Lombard Street, and clutched them from the counting- 
houses of Cornhill. When Mr. Pitt, in an age of Bank restric- 
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tion, declared that every man with an estate of ten thousand a 
year had a right to be a peer, he sounded the knell of “ the cause 
for which Hampden had died on the field, and Sydney on the 
scaffold.”’ It is said that when an eminent banker, who was his 
money-lender and financial adviser, and who occupied a large 
house in Whitehall, asked the Minister to give him the entrée 
of the Horse Guards, his answer was: ‘ That is more than I 
can do for you. But I will make you an Irish peer.’ 

The advance thus made towards the equalization of ranks 
was accompanied by a general diffusion of material enjoyments. 
Among the upper classes, stateliness indeed declined, but luxury 
increased ; and among the middle and lower classes a degree of 
solid comfort was attained which a few years before would 
have been impossible. Wealth increased rapidly under Mr. 
Pitt’s administration. Great fortunes were amassed through the 
improvement of agricultural methods, and the application of 
machinery to manufactures. The Indian Nabobs, as they were 
called, became a recognized and a powerful element in society, 
and the influence exercised upon the community by their habits 
of ‘ Asiatic luxury’ is testified by witnesses so various as Lord 
Chatham, Burke, Voltaire, and Horne Tooke. A fashionable 
lady paid a hundred a year to the cook who superintended her 
suppers. At a sale of bric-a-brac two hundred and fifty guineas 
were given for a mirror. The hours kept by fashionable society 
turned night into day. Gambling was rampant, even among 
ladies of the highest rank. The general consumption of French 
and Portuguese wines, in place of beer, which had till recently 
been the beverage even of the affluent, was considered to have 
occasioned a great increase of drunkenness among the upper 
classes. The habits and manners prevalent in London spread 
into the country. As the distinction between the nobility, 
who, roughly speaking, had been the frequenters of the capital, 
and the minor gentry, who had lived almost entirely on their 
estates, gradually disappeared, the distinction between town and 
country life sensibly diminished. The enormous increase in 
the facilities for travelling and for the interchange of information 
contributed to the same result; and the laudatores temporis acti 
lamented the growing addiction of the provincial ladies to the 
card-table, the theatre, the assembly, the masquerade, and— 
singular juxtaposition—the circulating library of romance. 

The process of social assimilation, while it spread from town 
to country, and from nobility to gentry, reached down from the 
gentry to the merchants, and from the merchants to the trades- 
men. It was remarked that the merchant had his villa three or 
four miles away from his place of business, and lived in a degree 
and 
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and kind of luxury which had a few years previously been the 
monopoly of the aristocracy. The tradesman no longer in- 
habited the room over his shop, but a mansion in Bloomsbury 
or Soho. Where, fifty years before, one fire in the kitchen 
served the whole family, and one dish of meat appeared on the 
table, now a footman waited at the banquet of imported delica- 
cies, and small beer and punch had made way for Burgundy and 
Madeira. 

This general increase of luxury was accompanied by some 
corresponding increase in refinement of taste and manners. 
The more brutal forms of sport, such as bull-baiting and cock- 
fighting, were discouraged among the upper classes. The more 
civilized forms, such as fox-hunting and racing, increased in 
favour. The English stage was at the height of its glory. 
Music was a favourite form of public recreation. Painting was 
brought by Reynolds, Romney, and Gainsborough, to a per- 
fection of grace and of fidelity hitherto unattained in England, 
Great prices were given for works of art. The study of physical 
science became popular. Public libraries and book societies 
sprang up, and there was a wide demand for encyclopedias and 
other similar vehicles for the diffusion of general knowledge. 
The love of natural beauty was beginning to move the hearts 
of men, and it found expression in a more natural and romantic 
form of poetry. 

Against these marked features of intellectual and moral im- 
provement must be set some darker traits of national life. 
The public conscience had not yet revolted against violence 
and brutality. Humanitarians and philanthropists were as yet 
an obscure and ridiculed sect. The Slave-trade, though already 
menaced, was still undisturbed. Under a system scarcely dis- 
tinguishable from slavery, pauper children were bound over to 
the owners of factories, and subjected to the utmost rigour of 
enforced labour. The care of the insane was darkened by the 
grossest cruelties. Discipline in the services, in workhouses, 
and in schools, was of the most brutal type. Our prisons were 
unreformed. Our penal code was incredibly sanguinary and 
barbarous. In 1770 there were one hundred and sixty capital 
offences in the Statute-book, and before the end of the century 
the number had greatly increased. To steal five shillings’ worth 
of goods from a shop was punishable by death. A girl of 
twenty-two was hanged for receiving a piece of woollen stuff 
from the man who had stolen it. In 1785 ninety-six persons 
were hanged at the Old Bailey. In 1789 a woman was burnt 
at the stake for coining. 

Still, in spite of this enormous severity of punishment, crime 
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was rampant. Daring burglaries, accompanied by every cir- 
cumstance of violence, took place in London every night. 
Highwaymen infested the suburban roads, and not seldom plied 
their calling in the capital itself. The late Sir Hamilton 
Seymour recollected his father’s carriage being stopped near the 
bottom of Grosvenor Place, where the Countess of Buckingham- 
shire had a suburban villa, of which the memory survives in 
the name of Hobart Place. Young gentlemen of broken fortunes, 
and tradesmen whose business had grown slack, swelled the 
ranks of these desperadoes, It was even said that an Irish bishop, 
whose incurable love of adventure had drawn him to ‘the 
road,’ received the penalty of his uncanonical diversion in the 
shape of a bullet from a traveller whom he stopped on Hounslow 
Heath. The Lord Mayor was made to stand and deliver on 
Turnham Green. Stars and ‘ Georges’ were snipped off ambas- 
sadors and earls as they entered St. James’s Palace. 

Duelling was the recognized mode of settling all personal 
disputes, and no attempt was made to enforce the law which 
treated the killing of a man in a duel as deliberate murder ; 
but debt was punished with what too often was lifelong 
incarceration, A woman died in the county gaol at Exeter, 
after an imprisonment of forty-five years, for a debt of 19/. 

Such was England at the end of the last century, and Mr. 
Lecky justly remarks, that ‘it is difficult to measure the change 
which must have passed over the public mind since the days 
when the lunatics in Bedlam were constantly spoken of as one 
of the sights of London; when the maintenance of the African 
slave-trade was a foremost object of English commercial policy ; 
when men and even women were publicly whipped through the 
streets; when skulls lined the top of Temple Bar, and rotting 
corpses hung on gibbets along the Edgware Road; when 
prisoners exposed in the pillory not unfrequently died through 
the ill-usage of the mob, and when the procession every six 
weeks of condemned criminals to Tyburn was one of the great 
festivals of London.’ 

Difficult indeed it is to measure so great a change ; and it is 
not wholly easy to ascertain with precision its various and con- 
current causes, and to attribute to each its proper weight. But 
we shall certainly not be wrong if, among those causes, we 
assign a prominent place to the Evangelical revival of religion. 

Mr. Lecky is careful not to claim for the Evangelical revival 
the whole credit of this social and moral amelioration. He 
points out that, in quarters which were wholly uninfluenced by 
the Evangelical movement, and at a date considerably anterior 
to that at which it became paramount in the Church, there was 
a vast 
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a vast amount of practical and systematic benevolence. The 
public charities of London were large and excellent. The first 
Foundling Hospital in England was established in 1739; the 
first Magdalen Asylum in 1769. An acute and careful writer, 
surveying this aspect of the Metropolis in 1795, estimated 
the annual expenditure on charity schools, asylums, hospitals, 
and similar institutions of benevolence, at 750,000/. Mr. Lecky 
conceives that the habits of unostentatious charity, which seem 
to be indigenous to England, received a powerful stimulus from 
the philosophy of Shaftesbury and of Voltaire, from the senti- 
ment of Rousseau, and from the fiction of Fielding. He con- 
siders that the tendency of these writers, in their various styles 
and times, was in this respect substantially the same ; that they 
placed philanthropy and benevolence higher in the scale of 
virtues than they had formerly stood ; that they attached less 
importance to the idea of duty and moral obligation, while they 
exalted that of natural humanity ; and that they led men to 
regard the exercise of temporal charity as a substitute for, rather 
than as an evidence of, spiritual religion. 

We are not concerned to dispute this proposition with Mr. 
Lecky, nor to deny that such was the tendency of the writers 
whom he cites. Only we conceive that he greatly over-estimates 
the range and scope of their influence; and exaggerates the 
number of those who, whether consciously or unconsciously, were 
swayed by that humanitarian philosophy of France which, in 
the actions of its maturity, so awfully belied the promise of its 
youth. Of this at any rate we feel confident, that however 
strong was the natural bias of the English mind towards material 
benevolence, and however lively the stimulus which it may have 
received from philosophy or romance, it is to the Evangelical 
revival that it has owed its expansion, its regulation, and its 
enduring strength, 

The life of the great founder of the Evangelical movement 
(if we may be permitted to apply that title to the illustrious 
John Wesley), stretching from 1703 to 1791, witnessed the 
earlier stages of the moral renovation which we are now con- 
sidering. His influence, combined with that of his brother 
Charles and his associate Whitefield, acting on such men as 
Newton, and Cecil, and Venn, and Scott of Aston Sandford ; on 
Selina, Lady Huntingdon, and Mrs. Hannah More; on Clark- 
son, and Howard, and William Wilberforce ; changed for ever 
the character of established religion in this country, and largely 
affected the complexion and aspect of secular society. 

Wesley himself had received his first impressions of religion 
from the ‘Serious Call’ and ‘ Christian Perfection’ of ae 
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Law, and he had been a member of one of those religious associa- 
tions, or guilds (as they would now be called), with which the piety 
of Dr. Horneck and Bishop Beveridge had enriched the Church 
of England. In these associations, men met frequently for 
devotional exercises and for the performance of works of mercy. 
They encouraged more frequent Communion, more careful 
preparation for it; daily attendance at church, and systematic 
self-denial both in the way of fasting and of alms-giving. The 
strictness of living which they enforced gained for their 
members the nick-name of Methodists. These associations 
were, of course, distinctly Anglican in origin and character, 
and were connected with the High Church theology. They 
constituted, so to say, a church within the Church; and, though 
they raised the level of personal piety among their members to 
a very high point, they did not widely affect the general tone 
and character of national religion. The Evangelical leaders, 
relying on less exclusively ecclesiastical methods, diffused their 
influence over a much wider area. 

Under the impulse of the Evangelical movement, drunken- 
ness, indecency, and profanity were gradually banished from 
society ; a higher standard of morals was professed ; and men 
took to a stricter—even a Puritanical—observance of Sunday, 
in respect of attendance on Divine Service, and abstention 
from entertainments, recreation, and travelling. The movement 
spread from England all over the empire. The Society 
for Promoting Christian Knowledge, and the Society for the 
Propagation of the Gospel, which were essentially Anglican 
organizations, had been established in 1698 and 1701, and had 
long been doing an excellent work. Similar institutions, but 
less ecclesiastical in character, now sprang up in great numbers, 
The London Missionary Society was established in 1795; the 
Church Missionary Society in 1799 ; the Religious Tract Society 
in the same year; and the British and Foreign Bible Society 
caine three years later. All these were distinct creations of the 
Evangelical movement, as were also the associations for the 
Reformation of Manners, and for the better Observance of 
Sunday. Religious education found in the Evangelical party 
its most active friends. The Sunday School Society was founded 
in 1785. Two years later it was educating two hundred thousand 
children. Mrs. Hannah More and Rowland Hill were its most 
earnest champions. To the Society of Friends belongs the 
credit of having first awoke, and tried to rouse others, to a 
sense of the horrors and iniquities involved in the Slave- 
trade ; but the adhesion of William Wilberforce and his friends 
at Clapham identified the movement for emancipation with the 
Evangelical 
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Evangelical party. Never were the enthusiasm, the religious 
zeal, the uncompromising devotion to principle, which marked 
the Evangelicals, turned to better account. Their very narrow- 
ness gave intensity and concentration to their work, and their 
victory, though deferred, was complete. It has been truly said 
that when the English nation had been thoroughly convinced 
that slavery was a curse which must be got rid of at any risk, 
we cheerfully paid down as the price of its abolition twenty 
millions in cash, and the prosperity of our West Indian colonies 
for many years to come. Yet we only spent one-tenth of what 
it cost us to lose America, and one-fiftieth of what we spent in 
avenging the execution of Lewis the Sixteenth. 

At a period when religion was thus widely and beneficently 
active, it is not surprising to find that the spirit of religious 
freedom began to stir the minds of men. In times of spiritual 
torpor and paralysis such as marked the earlier part of the 
last century, religious bodies usually manifest a lazy acqui- 
escence in the requirements and prohibitions of the State. 
They settle down upon the lees of sluggish indifference, content, 
if they are established, with legal security and spiritual ineffi- 
ciency ; asking, if they are unestablished, nothing more than 
mere exemption from active annoyance. But when once the 
new life begins to move in the dry bones ; when once religious 
bodies renew their youth and realize their true character, and 
learn to exert their proper strength, then this ignominious 
complacency is shaken. Established churches begin to seek 
some enlargement of self-governing power; unestablished 
churches begin to chafe under the pressure of civil disability. 
The orderly and restraining influence of connexion with the State 
naturally retards this movement in the Establishment, while, 
in communions free from such hindrances, it rapidly spreads 
and operates. So the English Church’s claim to be recognized 
as a spiritual society, with a life of its own quite distinct 
from, though closely associated with, that of the State, found no 
visible and audible expression until the Evangelical movement 
made way for the Catholic revival, some forty years after the 
time which we are now considering. 

In the Nonconformist bodies, however, there was a general 
and a growing tendency to protest against those civil disabili- 
ties under which, in theory at any rate, every Nonconformist 
citizen still laboured. The Test and Corporation Acts, though 
much mitigated in practice by the Annual Indemnity Acts, 
were still unrepealed. Under these Acts, no Dissenter could 
hold a commission in the army or navy, a civil office, or a seat 
in a corporation; no Dissenter could be a director of the 
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Bank of England, or of the Indian, Russian, South Sea, or 
Turkish Companies, even though his whole fortune was invested 
in their stock. A Dissenter convicted of having accepted any 
of these posts, and still refusing to qualify by taking the Holy 
Sacrament according to the rites of the Church of England, was 
liable to a heavy fine, with the alternative of imprisonment ; 
was disabled for the rest of his life from bringing any action at 
law, from being guardian to any child, from acting as an executor, 
from receiving a legacy. In 1745, when the Jacobite army 
was marching on Manchester, a body of Protestant Dissenters 
took up arms in defence of the Government. ‘Their reward 
was a special act of grace, pardoning them for the offence they 
had committed.’ 

The existence of these extraordinary laws, though practically 
abrogated by the Indemnity Acts, was felt by the Protestant 
Dissenters to be an intolerable grievance, In 1787 the deputies 
of the three great denominations—Presbyterians, Independents, 
and Baptists—assembled in London, and determined to bring 
their case before Parliament. They entrusted it to Mr. Beaufoy, 
a member of the Established Church, and a supporter of the 
Government; and he urged their claims on a led in 
speeches of remarkable ability. He expounded the monstrous 
character of the existing law. He pointed out that no similar 
protection was thought necessary for the Establishments of 
Scotland and Ireland. He showed that the Roman Catholic and 
the Quaker, whose peculiar principles might make them the 
objects of a juster suspicion, were effectually excluded from 
office by the oaths of supremacy and allegiance. The ortho- 
dox denominations of Protestant Dissenters, for whom he 
appealed, though forbidden by these strange Acts to be tide- 
waiters or bank-directors, were yet entrusted with the franchise, 
and were eligible for Parliament. He stated, with admirable 
force, the horrible profanity involved in the sacramental test. 
‘Our fleet is preparing to sail; the enemy is already in the 
Channel ; the officer appointed as our admiral is a man of the 
highest professional merit, and is called to the command by 
the general yoice of the people. Debauched, however, in 
private life, living in avowed fornication, and notoriously 
profane, he approaches the Holy Table. If the Sacrament be 
administered to him, in what situation is the clergyman? If 
it be refused, in what situation is the kingdom? The debate 
on Mr. Beaufoy’s motion was very remarkable. Mr. Fox 
warmly supported the motion. Yet he professed himself 
favourable to the principle of religious Establishments, pro- 
vided that the Established Church was the church of the bulk 
of 
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of the nation, On such a foundation rested the Kirk in Scotland 
and Episcopalianism in England, and it was highly unlikely 
that public sentiment would change so greatly as to render 
either insecure; but, he added, ‘if the majority of the people 
of England should ever be for the abolition of the Established 
Church, in such a case the abolition ought immediately to 
follow.’ Mr. Pitt opposed the motion, on grounds not of 
principle but of expediency. He professed sympathy with the 
Dissenters, but denied that the existing law involved either 
insult or injury. It was not intended to exclude from office 
all who did not belong to the Established Church, but only those 
whose dislike either to her tenets or to the general principle 
of religious establishments was so intense as to make them 
unwilling to communicate according to the Established rite. 
Mr. Beaufoy was defeated by 78, and two years later only by 
20. The subject was subsequently revived by Mr. Fox; but 
the French Revolution had broken out, and by its lurid light 
English politicians could see little except sacrilege and plunder 
in any proposals of reform. A similar fate attended a Toleration 
Bill introduced by Lord Stanhope into the House of Lords in 
1739, and Mr. Fox’s motion in 1792 for the relief of the 
Unitarians. In 1791 a Catholic Relief Bill was passed, 
which threw open the legal profession to Roman Catholics, 
and largely modified the statutes against Popish recusants. It 
granted a legal toleration to the Catholic worship and schools, 
and it abolished some obsolete and humiliating liabilities to 
which Catholics were still exposed. In 1795 the extinction of 
Jacobitism in Scotland made it possible to extend a complete 
toleration to the Scottish Episcopal Church, within whose 
precincts had lingered the last remnants of attachment to the 
House of Stuart. 

We turn now from the advances made towards religious 
equality in the later years of the eighteenth century, and we 
direct our attention to the constitutional alterations which were 
witnessed by the same period. Two important questions were 
settled by the concurrence of the leaders on both sides. Among 
the extreme remedies provided by the Constitution for extreme 
abuses was the method of parliamentary impeachment, and in 
times past the Crown had claimed a power of nullifying im- 
peachment by pardon under the great seal. This right had 
been condemned by the Act of Settlement, but it was still 
claimed that the Crown might effect its object by dissolving 
Parliament. This question was brought to an issue by the 
impeachment of Warren Hastings, during the progress of which, 
Parliament was dissolved in the summer of 1790. When the 
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new Parliament assembled, it was contended that the proceed- 
ings of the late Parliament were annulled by the termination of 
its life ; that the impeachment was at an end ; and that it must 
be either abandoned or begun again from the beginning. Mr. 
Erskine maintained this view, and was supported by the great 
preponderance of lawyers. Mr. Pitt, Mr. Fox, and Mr. Burke 
concurred in the contrary opinion, and Mr. Pitt’s speech was an 
extraordinary instance of his power of fighting trained intellects 
in their own field and with their own weapons. On an essen- 
tially legal point he confronted the foremost lawyers of his time, 
and carried a great majority with him in the assertion of the 
constitutional dogma, that a dissolution does not terminate an 
impeachment, and that a new House of Commons can take up 
the proceedings at the point where its predecessor dropped 
them. 

The second question, on which the good sense of leading 
politicians on both sides defeated the pedantry of lawyers, was 
that of the law of libel. It had been held that in cases of libel the 
jury had nothing to do but to determine the fact of publication 
and the meaning of the allusions. When this was done, it was 
for the judge alone to decide whether the incriminated docu- 
ment was libellous. In 1791, Mr. Fox, with the full assent of 
Mr. Pitt and in the teeth of Lord Chancellor Thurlow’s bitter 
opposition, carried a declaratory Bill giving juries the right to 
settle the whole question. ‘It is, as Mr. Lecky says, ‘ curious 
to observe that this great triumph of the liberty of the press 
only preceded by a very short time a series of press prosecu- 
tions, that were certainly the harshest since the accession of the 
House of Hanover, 

We shall later on have occasion to investigate, with more 
precision, the effects of the French Revolution on the general 
courses of English thought and feeling. But one manifest 
and inevitable result of a political upheaval in a neigh- 
bouring country was to indispose all cautious, moderate, and 
timid men for Parliamentary Reform at home. In 1790, 
however, a private member brought forward a modest scheme 
for adding to the House of Commons a hundred members 
elected by the resident householders of counties, and he 
suggested that, if this addition made the numbers of the House 
too large, a hundred petty boroughs which returned two 
members might lose a member apiece. Flood founded his 
argument on the principle laid down long ago by Machiavelli 


in the words, that no free government can last which is not 


often brought back to its first principles, and in later days by 
Lord Russell in the dogma, that a free government requires 
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perpetual jealousy and frequent renovation. Six or eight 
thousand electors, it was urged, now returned a majority of the 
House of Commons. The Crown had gained in influence more 
than it had lost in prerogative. The petty boroughs, which 
were chiefly the property of the aristocracy, were so numerous 
as almost to dominate the electoral system. It was desirable to 
strengthen the middle class of manufacturers and tradesmen, and 
the greatly increased taxation was an additional reason for 
enlarging the area of representation. The disturbances in 
France were rather arguments for than against Reform. ‘ Very 
moderate reforms under the Tudors might have prevented the 
civil war under Charles I. Very moderate reforms under 
Charles II. might have made the Revolution unnecessary ; and 
those who oppose reform may be enemies to revolution in their 
hearts, but they are friends to it by their folly.’ 

Such, in brief, were the main arguments for the Bill. The 
opposition to it was conceived throughout in one vein. Mr. 
Pitt declared himself still a friend to Parliamentary Reform, 
but must oppose the Bill as being essentially inopportune. 
Mr. Windham asked whether any wise man would choose 
the hurricane season to repair his house. Mr. Fox, while 
supporting the Bill, confessed that the majority, alike in and 
out of Parliament, was for the moment unwilling to meddle with | 
Reform. The motion was superseded by an adjournment ; and 
for the remainder of the century nothing but defeat and odium 
attended the labours of such men as Lord Grey, who, with his 
associates in the ‘Society of Friends of the People,’ brought 
forward the question of Parliamentary Reform in 1792, 1793, 
and 1797. 

In 1791 was passed the Quebec Government Act, which 
established representative government in Canada. The time 
had now come when the community was ripe for free institutions, 
and when the system of government by a nominated council 
might safely be superseded by representative self-government. 
The debates on the new Constitution were chiefly remarkable 
for the utterances of Mr. Fox. He was at great pains to re- 
pudiate the levelling and democratic doctrines which had been 
attributed to him, and he formulated his political faith in 
language which seems to us to convey with singular lucidity 
and precision the essential substance of historic Whiggery, as 
it stands distinguished alike from the old Toryism of Divine 
Right and from the modern Radicalism of French philosophy. 
It was always, he said, his wish rather to give the Crown 
less power and the people more, where it could be done with 
safety. He was decidedly of opinion that the Constitution 
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of this country was more liable to be ruined by an increase of 
the power of the Crown than by an increase of the power of 
the people. But it was a principle never to be departed from, 
that every part of the British dominion ought to possess a 
government, in the constitution of which, monarchy, aristocracy, 
and democracy were mutually blended and united; nor could 
any government be a fit one for British subjects to live under 
which did not contain its due weight of aristocracy, as this was 
the proper poise of the Constitution—the balance that equalized 
and meliorated the power of the two other extreme branches, 
and gave stability and firmness to the whole. Aristocracy, 
in its true sense, was an indispensably necessary part of a mixed 
government under a free constitution, and it ought to be made 
as essential a part of the Canadian Constitution as either the 
monarchical or the popular branch. A true aristocracy gave 
a country that sort of energy, that sort of spirit, and that sort 
of enterprise which always made a country great and happy. 

It is obvious enough that the remarkable speech, from which 
Mr. Lecky makes these and similar citations, was intended as 
a proof that the speaker was not, as his enemies asserted, a 
mere demagogue or an advocate of revolutionary change. But 
that such an impression was prevalent was due to nothing in 
the world but the heedlessness and intemperance of the great 
Whig orator himself. However real was his essential and 
conscientious moderation, his manner of public utterance too 
often disguised and belied it. His natural gift of passionate 
eloquence led him into statements and propositions infinitely 
in advance of, if not indeed contrary to, his deliberate and 
cherished convictions. He cared little or nothing for time and 
circumstances, for the temper of men’s minds, or the momentary 
influence of contemporary events. He was, in scriptural 
phrase, ‘instant in season and out of season’; and often to the 
serious detriment of the causes which he espoused. Mr. Lecky 
quotes a happy saying of Mr. Burke’s to the effect, that a very 
moderate speech on the errors of Popery might be dangerously 
incendiary if delivered during the fury of the Gordon riots, 
Mr. Fox was constantly expressing ‘gratification at the French 
Revolution at a time when English public opinion was not only 
horrified by its atrocities, but also panic-stricken by the danger 
to Church and State which might ensue from its example ; and 
he was perpetually dilating on the necessity of Reform, and on 
the danger of the excessive power of the Crown, when, in the 
opinion of the great mass of the English people, all the pressing 
dangers were from the opposite quarter.’ 

It is to that quarter that we must now turn our attention. 


The 
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The French Revolution occupies a very considerable part of the 
volumes before us; and nowhere shall we find Mr. Lecky a 
more interesting, a more instructive, or a more trustworthy 
guide, than in the gloomy and intricate paths which lead to 
the scene of that great catastrophe. Mr. Lecky’s view of the 
causes of the Revolution is given in a passage to which we 
referred at the outset, and which seems to us so admirable 
both in substance and expression, that it should be here repro- 
duced in its entirety :— 


‘ There has been in the present generation a strong reaction against 
the old habit of treating history merely as a series of biographical 
studies, and military incidents and pictures, and it has become the 
special delight of historians to trace through a remote past the causes 
which have prepared and produced great changes. It is possible, 
however, for this mode of writing history to be carried too far, and 
it has produced a school of historic fatalists who appear to me to 
have greatly underrated the part which accident, political wisdom, 
and political folly have borne in human affairs. To me at least it 
appears ... that the French Revolution, though undoubtedly pre- 
pared by causes which had been in operation for centuries, might, till 
within a very few years of the catastrophe, have been with no great 
difficulty averted. A profound change in the character of the govern- 
ment and institutions of France had indeed become inevitable, but 
such a change need not have been a revolution; and if it had been 
effected, as very similar changes have been effected in other countries, 
without the subversion of the monarchy and a total disorganization 
of the State, its influence both on French and European history 
would have been wholly different. In spite of the wars and debts of 
Lewis XIV., in spite of the vices and incapacity of the Regency and 
Lewis XV., in spite of much class selfishness and a great subversion 
of ancient opinions, the position of the French monarchy on the 
accession of Lewis XVI. was far from desperate. If a Henry IV. or 
a Frederick the Great had then mounted the throne, or if Lewis XVI. 
had found for his minister a Richelieu or a Pitt, a Cavour or a 
Bismarck, France would never have drifted into anarchy.’ 


It will now be our business, following the line here indicated, 
to discriminate as accurately as we can between the general 
and irresistible tendencies which made some great change in 
French government inevitable, and the special and gratuitous 
actions of individual men which, when that change arrived, 
fatally modified its character, and determined its peculiar and 
disastrous form. 

Some of the more general causes of the Revolution are indeed 
sufficiently familiar. Among these may at once be enumerated 
a despotic and centralized government; the destruction of the 
provincial assemblies and local jurisdictions; the intolerant 
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severity of the Church; the rampant feudalism of the social 
system; the enormous and unequal burden of taxation; the 
depressed condition of agriculture ; the consequent poverty and 
frequent famines; the monstrous contrast between privileged 
luxury and general destitution. 

To these more obvious causes Mr. Lecky adds the prevailing 
temper of French literature and philosophy during the eighteenth 
century. The varied power, the penetrating charm, of that 
philosophy and of that literature are analysed with great skill 
in the twentieth chapter of the History before us. In 1718 
Voltaire brought out his tragedy of ‘ G<dipus,’ and it contained 
a couplet which was the watchword of his life and the motto 
of its work :— 


‘ Nos prétres ne sont pas ce qu’un vain peuple pense, 
Notre crédulité fait toute leur science.’ 


He spent three years in England, and mastered the philo- 
sophy of Bacon, Newton, and Locke; the Deism of the 
English freethinkers, and the English theory of political 
liberty. These, on his return to France, he made thoroughly 
familiar to the French public. That public was prepared 
to receive into congenial soil the seed thus sown. Reli- 
gious scepticism was already widely prevalent in society, and 
the election by the bishops of Cardinal Dubois to the presi- 
dency of their assembly seemed to imply that the hierarchy 
itself set more store on technica] conformity than on spiritual 
religion. When political, social, and ecclesiastical persecution 
had driven Voltaire from France; when his masculine though 
capricious nature had finally revolted against enforced devo- 
tions and simulated faith; when at length pecuniary inde- 
pendence and civil security made it possible for him to prose- 
cute the aims and realize the ideals of his life ; he bestowed his 
last twenty years in an attack on Christianity, which for 
virulence, concentration, sustained energy, and varied skill, has 
never been surpassed, if indeed it has ever been approached. 
But although Voltaire was thus fanatically hostile to the claims 
of Christianity, and although political thinkers have probably 
judged rightly in attributing some of the general unsettlement 
of men’s minds in France to the influence of his assaults, still 
it is to be remembered that this unsettling effect was confined, 
in its direct operation, to religious faith, and that its results in 
political thought and action were at the most only secondary, 
derivative, and remote. Voltaire was essentially a foe to Demo- 
cracy. His ideal of government was monarchical. He favoured 
administrative reform, but loathed organic change. He desired 
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complete freedom of the press, and an almost complete freedom 
of religion. He wished to humanize the penal code, to equalize 
taxation, to purify corruption, and to reform the fiscal system. 
But beyond this he did not go. The general bent of his sym- 
pathies was the reverse of popular. He would govern the 
common people kindly and wisely ; but they should never with 
his consent govern themselves. He had no desire to see re- 
presentative institutions established in France ; but he wished 
for a reformed, a temperate, and an efficient monarchy. The 
great change which he desired was the destruction, by the royal 
authority, of superstition, of barbarous laws, and of feudal 
oppression. This change he did not expect to see; but he 
counted the young happy, for it would come in their time, and 
would come. without violence or bloodshed. ‘The general 
weariness of Christianity,’ wrote his follower Grimm, ‘ which is 
manifested in all parts, and especially in Catholic States, the 
disquiet which is vaguely agitating the minds of men and 
leading them to attack religious and political abuses, is a 
phenomenon as characteristic of our century as the spirit of 
reform was of the sixteenth, and it foreshadows an imminent 
and inevitable revolution. One may say that France is the centre 
of this revolution, which will at least have this advantage over the 
preceding ones, that it will be effected without costing any blood.’ 

Such was the moderate teaching of Voltaire and his imme- 
diate fellow-workers ; but they were destined to make way for 
different and more dangerous spirits. 

The years which saw the physical decline and the waning in- 
fluence of Voltaire witnessed also the rise of Rousseau. The 
qualities of Voltaire’s mind had made him acceptable to critics 
and scholars and men of letters; he was the chosen philosopher 
of refined and cultivated society. But there was a passionate 
rapture in the eloquence of Rousseau which made him the idol 
and the oracle of an infinitely wider circle. In a word, he was 
popular. 

The celebrated saying of Napoleon, that if Rousseau had 
never lived there would have been no Revolution, contained, 
in spite of palpable exaggeration, an unquestionable truth. 
Mr. Lecky remarks—and the remark is not without its warning 
significance in relation to recent developments of English poli- 
tics—that what distinguishes the French Revolution from other 
political movements is, that it was directed by men who had 
adupted certain speculative & priori conceptions of political 
right, with the fanaticism and proselytising fervour of a 
religious belief. The sacred oracle of these revolutionists was 
the ‘ Contrat Social’ of Rousseau. 
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It is not a little remarkable that Mr. John Morley, in one 
of his interesting essays on the French Revolution, has used, 
in reference to this phenomenon, language which reads almost 
like a description of his own career. ‘The pedant, cursed 
with the ambition to be a ruler of men, is a curious study. He 
would be glad not to go too far, and yet his chief dread is lest 
he be left behind. His consciousness of pure aims allows him 
to become an accomplice in the worst crimes. Suspecting him- 
self at bottom to be a theorist, he hastens to clear his character 
as a man of practice, by conniving at an enormity.’ 

To the same effect wrote Mr. Burke: ‘Men of letters, fond 
of distinguishing themselves, are rarely averse to innovation.’ 

This is neither the time nor the place to investigate the doc- 
trine of the Social Contract as it had been held in England, nor 
to demonstrate its historical untruthfulness. Our concern is 
with the peculiar developments which the doctrine underwent at 
the hands of Rousseau. The chief of these is his distinction 
between Sovereignty and Government. Sovereignty, according 
to Rousseau, resides inalienably in the whole mass of the 
population, and no government is legitimate which does not 
rest upon the election of the whole people. Still further, no act 
even of a properly constituted Government is valid unless the 
people have directly sanctioned it. Representatives are mere 
delegates, with no right to act or vote except as they are in- 
structed. No permanent or stated authority resides in the chief 
magistrate, or any other authority of the State. The utmost 
that can be said of any authority is that it is a provisional form . 
of administration, existing until the people shall otherwise deter- 
mine, Whenever the people are lawfully assembled in a public 
body, they ipso facto resume the functions of sovereignty, the 
jurisdiction of government ceases, and all executive power 
becomes null and void. 

It does not require lengthened or profound reflection to per- 
ceive that these doctrines are essentially revolutionary and 
anarchical ; or that they can be so applied as to justify on the 
one hand the wildest licence, on the other the most grinding 
tyranny. Urged with all the resources of natural eloquence and 
of studied rhetoric, and associated with a showy and attractive 
sentimentalism which obscured their monstrous nature and in- 
evitable drift, Rousseau’s theories entered into the heart’s blood 
of French thought and feeling. His disciples learned that no 
Government could be legitimate which did not harmonize with 
their own transient desires; that political power is not a trust, 
but a right ; that absolute equality is the first condition of good 
government ; and that constitutions can safely be re-arranged on 
grounds 
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grounds of abstract theory, and without reference to history, 
tradition, racial characteristics, or differentiating circumstances. 

Certainly Mr. Lecky does not exaggerate the influence of 
Rousseau, when he attributes to his teaching a prominent share 
in that inflammation and perversion of the French mind and 
heart which prepared, conducted, and justified the most terrible 
and most memorable of all revolutions. The full monstrosity 
of Rousseau’s theories was scarcely perceived, until a group of 
men, more desperate than himself, translated them into practice. 
When that was done, the effect was startling, was universal, 
and was permanent. All contemporary Europe—all subsequent 
time—quivered with the shock and sickened at the carnage. 

We have dealt so far with some of the more general causes 
which tended towards a great change in French affairs. It 
remains that we should note two or three particular conjunctures 
in which, according to Mr. Lecky’s view, a definite act of 
cowardice or of folly, on the part of this king or that minister, 
gave a determining and a fatal impulse to circumstances which, 
under more fortunate influences, might have issued very 
differently. : 

And, first, we must consider the relations between the king 
and the Parliaments. The Parliaments of France had nothing 
in common with representative and legislative institutions of 
the same name. They were High Courts of Justice. They 
were nominated by the Crown from among the most eminent 
lawyers of France. They exercised supreme jurisdiction in 
their respective provinces ; and, in addition to their judicial 
duties, they discharged a political function. Every decree of 
the king had to be registered by the Parliament of Paris, and 
only acquired the force of law after such registration. The 
Parliament claimed the right of protesting against the edicts 
proposed for its acceptance, and of delaying and even refusing 
its sanction. The king had, in the last resort, the power of 
overriding this resistance, for he could go down to the Par- 
liament, and, by holding what was called ‘a bed of justice,’ 
could compel the Parliament to register his edict on pain of 
banishment. This, however, was an extreme remedy, and 
could only be used at the risk of great unpopularity. It is 
to be remembered that the twelve provincial Parliaments were 
closely allied with the Parliament of Paris ; they were composed 
of men of the highest station ; wealthy, learned, the heads of 
the legal profession, Their influence extended to all the inferior 
courts. And, although the exact limits of their constitutional 
power were the subject of much debate, still the fact that every 
law required the sanction and was exposed to the criticism of a 
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judicial body, gave that body a peculiar importance in the 
political system. It only needed a popular cause to make it very 
formidable, and that cause was found in the dispute between the 
Jesuits and the Jansenists. In 1713 appeared the famous Bull 
Unigenitus, condemning the Jansenist propositions of Quesnel. 
In 1730 the Archbishop of Paris ordered his clergy to accept 
this bull, and excommunicated the recalcitrants. They appealed 
to the Parliament of Paris, which decided against the archbishop, 
and resolved that the temporal power alone had the right to 
coerce the subjects of the king, and that the ministers of the 
Church were accountable to the Parliament for the exercise of 
their jurisdiction, The king, by the advice of Cardinal Fleury, 
annulled this decision of the Parliament, and forbade it to discuss 
ecclesiastical affairs, or the relations between Church and State. 
The Parliament stood firm, and a long controversy ensued, 
which ended in the minister expelling 139 members of the 
Parliament. This inflamed the public mind, and impeded the 
administration of justice. Fleury, terrified at the consequences 
of what he had done, recalled the exiled magistrates. The king’s 
decree, limiting the functions of the Parliament, was recalled, 
and the Parliament triumphed. Here, according to Mr, Lecky, 
was an instance of fatal vacillation, which taught the French 
populace the virtues of dogged resistance to rvyal authority. 

A similar controversy arose in 1752, when the Parliament of 
Paris condemned the ‘tickets of confession,’ which had been 
required by the Archbishop of Paris before anyone could be 
admitted to Communion, censured the archbishop, and confis- 
cated his goods. The king once again banished the bulk of 
the Parliament of Paris. All the provincial Parliaments sided 
with their outraged colleagues, and the agitation became wide- 
spread and threatening. In 1754 another surrender was made 
by the king, who again recalled and reinstated the Parliament. 
The Parliament immediately resumed its attack on the claims of 
the hierarchy. The controversy raged with unabated vigour for 
ten years, and in 1764 it issued in the expulsion of the Jesuits. 

A similar dispute between the king and the Parliament 
arose in the matter of taxation. Edicts imposing taxes were 
sent to the Parliament, and the Parliament refused to register 
them. The king arrested some members of the Parliament, 
and compelled others at the point of the sword to sanction his 
edicts. All the Parliaments of France united in a resolute 
protest against these high-handed proceedings. The king, 
again alarmed, proposed a compromise, invited the Parliament 
to communicate their views on taxation, and proclaimed an 
amnesty for past offences. 
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Once again, in 1770, a controversy broke out about the con- 
stitutional relations between the king and the Parliaments. 
The king claimed, in plain words, absolute and divinely-given 
authority. He declared the Parliaments seditious and con- 
tumacious, and threatened them with the severest penalties if 
they persisted in the assertion of their independent authority. 
The magistrates replied by refusing to perform their judicial 
functions. Four times the king ordered them to resume their 
duty: four times they refused. The king then resorted to a 
coup d'état. The Parliament of Paris was dissolved by main 
force, and its members exiled. The provincial Parliaments 
were suppressed. At last the royal authority was triumphant 
and unquestioned. The only organ by which the nation could 
make itself heard had been destroyed. 

In reviewing the earlier stages of this long conflict, Mr. Lecky 
observes: ‘ The policy of Lewis XV. towards his Parliaments 
was of the kind which, beyond all others, discredits and weakens 
governments. Either resistance or concession, if consistently 
and skilfully conducted, might have succeeded ; but a policy of 
alternate resistance and conéession,-of bold acts of authority 
repeatedly and ignominiously reversed, could have no other 
effect than to uproot all feeling of reverence for the Crown.’ 

The final suppression and dispersion of the Parliaments 
under Lewis XV. seemed indeed, at last, a triumph for autho- 
rity. But the same fatal tendency to vacillation and surrender 
almost immediately reappeared. On the accession of Lewis XVI. 
it was suddenly determined, as a gracious act of concession to 
popular feeling, to restore the exiled Parliaments. This was 
done amid much general rejoicing, but contrary, it should be 
observed, to the strong judgment of Voltaire, who regarded the 
Parliaments as nests of official tradition and jobbery, and 
rejoiced in their suppression, Their reinstatement is pro- 
nounced by Mr. Lecky to have been a capital mistake. He 
points out that it raised up, without necessity, an opposition of 
great activity and force, all the stronger and more eager for its 
temporary defeat; and at the same time it increased, by com- 
plicating the constitutional machinery, the difficulty of re- 
arranging taxation and commuting feudalism. Mr. Lecky 
conceives that if Lewis XVI., at the beginning of his reign, had 
set himself to attain those two most pressing objects of national 
desire, either by convoking the States-General or by the sheer 
exercise of his own authority, he might have profoundly modi- 
fied the impending change. It would have been a reform 
instead of a revolution. 

Another fatal error was the weakness of the king in allowing 
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himself to be over-persuaded into undertaking the American 
War, which for the first time made French finance irremedi- 
able, besides inoculating the French mind with American 
notions of freedom and of government. 

A third blunder, of colossal magnitude, was the reactionary 
decree of 1781, which excluded all ‘roturiers’ even from the 
rank of sub-lieutenant, and provided that no officer could attain 
the rank of captain unless his family had been noble for four 
generations. he effect of this decree in disorganizing the 
army, rendering military service unpopular, and making the 
soldiers disaffected, can scarcely be over-estimated. 

To these distracting elements in the political system, 
Mr. Lecky adds the criminal extravagance of Calonne and the 
financial incapacity of Brienne ; and though he admits that 
Lewis XVI. and Necker were far superior to the average of 
French kings and ministers, still he conceives that they wholly 
lacked the transcendent qualities of genius and statesmanship 
which the crisis of the time required. ‘The foundations of 
authority were completely sapped. Concessions, which at an 
earlier period would have been welcomed with enthusiasm, 
only whetted the appetite for change. A great famine occurring 
at a time of great political excitement immensely strengthened 
the elements of disorder. The edifice of Government tottered 
and fell, and all Europe resounded with its fall.’ 

Having thus examined, however imperfectly, the causes, both 
general and particular, which produced the French Revolution, 
it is unnecessary that we should spend further time in tracing 
it, through its stormy course, to its tragical consummation. We 
are dealing with a work which purports to be, not a history of 
France or of Europe, but of England ; and our present business 
is not so much to investigate minutely the conduct of France 
as to estimate its relation to, and its effect on, the thought and 
sentiment and action of England. We have already seen that 
the intellectual unsettlement which heralded the French 
Revolution was greatly promoted by the study of those English 
systems of politics and philosophy, which Voltaire, on his 
return to France, naturalized among his countrymen. Now we 
shall see that the forces thus set in motion reacted most power- 
fully on the internal system of the country from which they 
had been derived. r. Lecky is guilty of no exaggeration 
when he says that the French Revolution influenced English 
history, in the latter years of the last century, more powerfully 
than any other event ; that it gave a completely new direction 
to the policy of Mr, Pitt ; that it instantaneously shattered and 
rendered ineffectual, for a whole generation, one of the two great 
parties 
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parties in the State; and that it determined, for a like period, 
the character and complexion of our foreign policy. 

It would appear that it was not till the capture of the Bastille 
that the events which were taking place in France attracted any 
general or lively interest in England. The strifes of political 
— at home, the king’s illness, and the questions as to the 

egency which it necessitated, engrossed the popular mind, 
and what little interest was felt in foreign affairs was directed 
much more to the possible designs of Russia than to the actual 
condition of France. ° 

The capture of the Bastille, however, was an event so start- 
ling and so dramatic, that it instantly and forcibly arrested the 
public attention of England, and the events which immediately 
followed, in rapid and striking succession, intensified and sus- 
tained the excitement and the interest. Men who had been 
accustomed from their childhood to regard the monarchy of 
France as the type of a powerful, a splendid, and an enduring 
polity, now saw a great national army constituted in complete 
independence of the Crown; a representative body assuming 
absolute power, and denying the king's right to dissolve it; the 
king borne in ignominious triumph to the palace of the muni- 
cipality ; the summary abolition of the whole Feudal system, 
which, a year before, had seemed endowed with perpetual 
vigour ; an insurrection of the peasantry against their territorial 
tyrants, accompanied by every horror of pillage, {arson, and 
bloodshed ; the beautiful and stately Queen flying half-naked 
from her Court, amid the slaughter of her sentinels and the 
gentlemen of her household ; and the King himself virtually a 
prisoner in the very palace which, up to that moment, had 
seemed the ark and sanctuary of absolute government, 

All over England these events produced their immediate 
and natural effect. Enemies of religious establishments took 
courage from the downfall of established religion in France. 
Enemies of monarchy rejoiced in the formal and public degra- 
dation of a monarch. Those who had long been labouring in 
the cause of parliamentary reform saw, with glee, their prin- 
ciples carried to their utmost limits, and expressed in the most 
uncompromising terms, in the French Declaration of Rights, 
and practically applied in the constitution of the Sovereign 
Body in France, Serious advocates of republican institutions ; 
mere lovers of change and excitement ; secret sympathizers with 
lawlessness and violence ; sedentary theorists; reckless adven- 
turers; and local busybodies associated themselves in the 
endeavour to popularize the French Revolution in England, 
and to imbue the English mind with congenial sentiments, 
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Nor was the movement unfurnished with leaders of greater 
mark. The Duke of Norfolk and the Duke of Richmond; 
Lord Lansdowne and Lord Stanhope, held language about the 
sovereignty of the people, and broached theories of Universal 
Suffrage, and expressed a sympathy with Republican principles, 
such as filled the reverent and orderly mind of Mr. Burke with 
astonishment and misgiving. In Dr. Priestley the Revolutionary 
party had an eminent man of science, and a polemical writer of 
great powers; Dr. Price was a rhetorician whom any cause 
would have gladly enlisted as its champion. The Revolution 
Society, founded to commemorate the capture of the Bastille, 
corresponded with the leaders of the Revolution, and proffered 
its alliance in a Revolutionary compact which was to embrace 
all Europe. 

Amidst all this hurly-burly Mr. Pitt maintained a stately and 
cautious reserve. Probably he foresaw his opportunity in the 
hopeless disruption of his opponents. That disruption was not 
long delayed, 

On the capture of the Bastille, Mr. Fox exclaimed, ‘ How 
much the greatest event it is that ever happened in the world! 
And how much the best!’ At the same time Mr. Burke wrote 
thus to an intimate friend:—‘ The old Parisian ferocity has 
broken out in a shocking manner. It is true that this may be 
no more than a sudden explosion; if so, no indication can be 
taken from it; but if it should be character rather than acci- 
dent, then that people are not fit for liberty, and must have a 
strong hand like that of their former masters to coerce them.’ 
The contrast thus displayed between the judgments of the two 
great Whigs was rapidly and continuously heightened. Mr. Fox 
threw himself into the Revolutionary cause with all the ardour 
which he had displayed in the cause of American Independence. 
Mr. Burke, on the other hand, opposed with characteristic vehe- 
mence the French attempts to build up a theoretical Constitution 
on the ruins of tradition, history, and authority ; and every fresh 
act of cruelty and oppression which accompanied the process 
stirred in him that tremendous indignation against violence and 
injustice of which Warren Hastings had learned, by stern expe- 
rience, the intensity and the volume. 

As far as can be judged, the country was with Mr. Burke. 
The cleavage between the two sections in the Whig party became 
daily deeper. The ‘ Reflections on the French Revolution,’ and 
the ‘Appeal from the New to the Old Whigs,’ expressed, in 
language as eloquent as has ever proceeded from the human pen, 
the dire apprehensions with which the spectacle of the Revo- 
lution filled the author’s receptive and impassioned mind ; and 
described 
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described the divinely-given defence against similar perils, 
which, as he conceived, England possessed in the balanced, 
tempered, and complicated order of her immemorial Constitution. 

The extraordinary resources of imagination, of illustration, of 
eloquence, of learning, and of argument, which these works 
displayed, gave them at once an unprecedented popularity 
and an almost miraculous influence. They profoundly modified 
public opinion at home and abroad, in a direction most un- 
favourable to the Revolution. Of necessity they intensified the 
bitterness and dissensions of the Whig party. The Duke of 
Portland, Lord Fitzwilliam, the Duke of Devonshire, Lord 
John Cavendish, and Sir George Elliot, adhered to Mr. Burke. 
Mr. Fox as stoutly opposed him, and was reinforced by Sheridan, 
Francis, Erskine, and Grey. The pathetic issue of the dispute, 
in Mr. Burke’s formal renunciation of Mr. Fox’s friendship, has 
taken its place among those historic partings of friends which 
have modified the course of human society. 

The execution of the King was followed by an astonishing 
outburst of English feeling. Never, says Mr. Lecky, since the 
massacre of St, Bartholomew, had an event in a foreign country 
produced so violent a sensation here. The theatres were closed. 
The whole population wore mourning. The streets rang with 
the cry, ‘War with France,’ The very pulpits re-echoed the 
summons, Mr. Fox himself was constrained to declare to the 
electors of Westminster that there was no one, outside France, 
who ‘did not consider this sad catastrophe as a most revolting 
act of cruelty and injustice.’ 

But it was too late. The horror and indignation of England 
were not to be allayed by soothing words of decorous sympathy 
from popular leaders, who had applauded all the earlier stages 
of the tremendous drama, though they wept at its tragic culmi- 
nation, The warlike spirit of the race was aroused. ‘No 
Peace with the Regicides,’ was the utterance of the national 
voice. 

Mr. Pitt clearly discerned the feeling of the country, and 
prompt y gave effect to it. On the 24th of January he dismissed 

hauvelin, who had informally represented the Revolutionary 
Government in London. On the 28th, Parliament was asked in 
la royal message, to sanction an immediate augmentation of the 
naval and military forces, Chauvelin’s return to Paris was im- 
mediately followed, on the 1st of February, by the declaration of 
war against the King of England. The great struggle had begun. 

Mr. Lecky’s study of the circumstances preceding and at- 
tending the outbreak of the French war is chiefly noticeable for 
a most important and candid retractation. 
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In an earlier work Mr. Lecky had united himself with that 
large and important school of historical thinkers which, in- 
cluding in its ranks Buckle and Cobden, agreed to throw the 
whole responsibility for the war on Mr. Pitt, and to treat it as 
essentially a war undertaken in the interests of monarchy, 
against Revolutionary and Republican institutions. Mr. Gold- 
win Smith considers that Mr. Pitt yielded, contrary to his 
better judgment, to the pressure of his party. A great living 
statesman has absolved Mr. Pitt from blame, and charged the 
ultimate responsibility on the dominant genius of Mr. Burke. 
‘Pitt could not have resisted him.’ In our judgment there is 
no sufficient ground for attributing to the personality of the 
great orator this paramount influence over the actions of the 
great Minister. But, beyond question, Mr. Burke’s magical 
power of exciting the alarms, the passions, and the prejudices 
of his countrymen, went far to create that popular enthusiasm 
which hailed the commencement of hostilities, and sustained 
them to their close. This view is still held by Mr. Lecky, and 
he believes that Mr. Burke consistently and strongly urged on 
Mr. Pitt the duty of undertaking a war against the Revolution ; 
but that Mr. Pitt steadily resisted the counsel. 

It is here that our author’s change of view becomes apparent. 
For now, instead of hearing Mr. Pitt blamed for the war, we 
are told that ‘it is certain beyond all reasonable doubt that he 
sincerely and earnestly desired peace with France ;’ that from 
the outbreak of the Revolution till the King’s death, he 
pointedly abstained from interference in the internal concerns 
of France, and that he never favoured, directly or indirectly, 
the attacks of Austria and Prussia. 

Mr. Lecky goes still further, and, not content with main- 
taining that Mr. Pitt only yielded to absolute necessity, and 
acted against his own predilections, in beginning hostilities, 
he asserts that the origin of the war is to be sought, not in the 
excesses of the Revolutionary Government, but in causes much 
anterior in date, and quite different in character. Few pages, 
he says, of English history have been more grossly or mis- 
chievously misrepresented than that which records the outbreak 
of the French war. The provocations offered by the Revo- 
lutionary Government were gross and frequent. But, according 
to Mr, Lecky, they never would have sufficed to move Mr. Pitt 
and Lord Grenville from their fixed policy of peace. The real 
causes of the war are to be found in the violation by France of 
the treaty relating to the Scheldt; in the evident intention of\ 
the French to annex the Belgic provinces; and in the apparent 
determination of the Revolutionary leaders to invade olland \ 
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and overthrow the Dutch Government. These, says Mr. Lecky, 
were the real grounds of the French war, and they were 
grounds which, in his judgment, amply justified it. He 
thinks that the only policy by which a collision could have 
been avoided would have been a policy, not of neutrality, 
but of active sympathy with the Revolution. Such a policy, 
intolerable alike to the English Court, the Minister himself, 
and the House of Commons, would also have outraged the 
public conscience of England, and placed its author in violent 
antagonism to public opinion. Nor is it likely that, even 
then, in the general confusion of Europe, England could have 
escaped a war, though she might have fought with other enemies 
and in another cause. War, then, had become inevitable, for 
reasons with which the murder of Lewis XVI. had no concern, 
and Mr. Pitt only availed himself of the general horror and 
indignation which that murder evoked, in order that he might 
enter on hostilities supported by a strong burst of popular 
feeling. ‘Nothing can be more certain than that neither the 
murder of the King, nor any other change in the internal 
government of France, could have induced him to commence 
it; but when, for other reasons, it had become unavoidable, he 
naturally sought to carry with him the moral forces of indigna- 
tion and enthusiasm which might contribute to its success,’ 

The outbreak of the French war in 1793 constitutes a new 
starting-point in the political history of England. Eng- 
lish parties entered into new combinations. English politics 
assumed a new complexion. The imperial mind of Mr. Pitt 
maintained its ascendency, but the drift of his policy was 
entirely changed. All the schemes of Parliamentary, financial, 
and commercial reform with which, in our earlier pages, we 
have seen him engaged, made way for the stern expedients of a 
minister fighting for his life against revolution abroad, and 
influences at home which tended in the revolutionary direction. 
For though, as we have already seen, the general drift of popular 
sentiment was opposed to the French Revolution in its earlier 
stages, and was stirred into more vehement hostility by its 
consummation ; still the progress of the war was attended by 
domestic consequences which considerably modified public 
opinion, and tended to convert hostility into passive acqui- 
escence, and acquiescence into active sympathy. Among these 
disturbing elements were the immense increase of national 
burdens ; the sudden agglomeration of population in manufac- 
turing towns which were called into being by the war; the 
growing difficulties in Ireland, where revolutionary theories 
found ready learners ; the absolute abandonment of all attempts 
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at social and political reform; the dogged determination to 
remedy no grievance however patent, and to correct no abuse 
however indefensible. 

The wise and temperate reforms for which the times were 
ripe, and which the liberal toryism of Mr. Pitt, combined 
with the conservative whiggery of Mr. Burke, might have 
easily and safely procured, were not only suspended but finally 
abandoned under the influence of an insane reaction, The 
besotted resistance to all change stimulated the desire for 
it. Physical distress co-operated with political discontent to 
produce a state of popular disaffection such as the whole pre- 
ceding century had never seen. The severest measures of 
coercion and repression only, and scarcely, restrained the dis- 
affected classes from open and desperate insurrection, and thirty 
years of this experience brought England to the verge of a 
civil catastrophe. 

Nor, if such is the impartial verdict upon the political 
sagacity of the party which so long monopolized the offices of 
State, can the student of the French war claim a more favour- 
able judgment for the men who opposed it. Patriotism was 
sacrificed, not for the first or the last time, to party. The glory 
of France concerned the Opposition more than the safety of 
England. The humiliation of Mr. Pitt was a more cherished 
object than the defeat of Napoleon. It is difficult, by any effort 
of the imagination, to conceive the habit of mind which led 
Mr. Fox to exclaim, ‘ The triumph of the French Government 
over the English does, in fact, afford me a degree of pleasure 
which it is very difficult to disguise.’ But, difficult though it 
is to conceive, this seems to have been, if not the universal, at 
any rate the prevalent temper of Whiggery during the long and 
desperate struggle with Republican and Imperial France. 

Such being the case, the keenest partizan can scarcely wonder, 
and the ordinary patriot can certainly not regret, that during 
this period Whiggery fell into a condition of popular disfavour 
and political decrepitude, which lasted till a generation of 
worthier leaders, animated by nobler aims, revived the ancient 
traditions of their party, and recalled it to its proper function. 

The twenty-fourth and twenty-fifth chapters of Mr. Lecky’s 
History are devoted to a most valuable, interesting, and season- 
able study of Irish history between the years 1782 and 1793. 
To this portion of Mr, Lecky’s work we purpose to return in a 
future number. 
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Kingdom with Foreign Countries and British Possessions for 
the Year 1885. London, 1886. 

2, Accounts relating to the Trade and Navigation of the United 
Kingdom for eack Month during the Year 1886. London, 
1886. 

3. The Early Maturity of Live Stock. By Henry Evershed. 
London, 1886. 

4. Agricultural Returns of Great Britain for 1886. London, 
1886. 

5. Statistical Abstract for the United States for 1886. Wash- 
ington: Government Printing Office, 1887. 

6. Trade and Navigation of the Dominion of Canada for the 
Fiscal Year ended 30th June, 1886. Ottawa: Customs De- 
partment, 1886. 


N the April number of this Review a mass of evidence from 
the principal wheat-producing countries of the world was 
cited, in order to throw light upon the question, whether there 
is any chance of wheat-growers in this country being able to 
stand up against the competition to which they are, and are 
likely to be, subjected. In the present article a similar inves- 
tigation will be attempted in relation to the production of meat, 
including poultry. 

Until about four years ago, the cattle-farmers of this country 
had for a long time been in a generally flourishing condition, 
though subjected to occasional losses from cattle disease. 
Breeding undoubtedly paid well during the ten years ending 
with 1883, and, if high prices meant satisfactory profits, the 
fattening of cattle and sheep was also remunerative. Whether, 
however, high prices do mean satisfactory profits has always 
been a difficult question to decide, because few farmers keep 
exact accounts of their business. It was a common remark 
among farmers during the period in question that the right thing 
to do was to give up corn-growing to some extent, and to produce 
meat on a larger scale; but when those who made that state- 
ment were pressed to give reasons in pounds, shillings, and 
pence for their contention, their replies were almost invariably 
unsatisfactory. Lean cattle and sheep were high in price, com- 
monly costing more per pound than was obtained for the same 
animals when fat, so that the value of the increase in weight 
could not all be set against the cost of fattening. The farmer 
was generally satisfied if the animals paid him well for the root 
or other green crop consumed, and, if he was also repaid half 
his expenditure on cake or other purchased food, he considered he 
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had done exceptionally well. If asked to show his actual profit, 
he would point to his manure-heap or his sheep-folded fields, 
thus proving that, although he declared that corn-production did 
not pay and meat-production did, he in reality looked for his 
profit to the increased crops produced by the manure. Of course, 
on those rare pastures which will fatten cattle without, or with 
but little, extraneous food, the case was different, and the 
summer-feeding of sheep in the fields, on clover or some other 
green crop, was often remunerative. Occasionally, too, when 
store cattle were bought on favourable terms, a direct profit 
was made by fattening them in stalls or yards, after charging all 
their food and attendance. But this was exceptional, and, as 
a general rule, it may safely be said that meat production, 
apart from breeding, was not directly remunerative in the ten 
years of high prices referred to, though it was profitable in con- 
junction with corn-growing until the prices of corn came down 
too low. 

Since the end of 1883 the value of cattle and sheep had been 
declining until the autumn of last year, when a rise in the price oi 
wool led to a partial recovery in the value of sheep. The fall 
affected lean stock more seriously than fat animals, and breeders 
accordingly had their full share of bad fortune. Indeed, it is 
a question whether they were not the only sufferers, as graziers 
pure and simple bought their stores at low prices, while feeding- 
stuffs were extremely cheap. But we scarcely need to say that 
there is not, as a rule, a sharp dividing line between breeders 
and graziers, most breeders, except in Ireland and the hill dis- 
tricts of Wales and Scotland, and dairy farmers who sell young 
calves, being also engaged in fattening. Consequently the 
majority of stock-keepers have suffered to some extent from the 
fall in prices, though less, we believe, except in the purely 
breeding districts, than is commonly supposed. In short, we 
are of opinion that those, who contrast the recent bad times for 
stock-keepers with the supposed good times previous to 1884, 
exaggerate alike the gains of the earlier period and the losses of 
the later one. It is to be borne in mind that rents and wages, 
as well as the prices of purchased feeding-stuffs, have fallen 
since the end of 1883, while the comparatively new practice of 
making cattle and sheep fit for the butcher at an early age has 
been getting more and more common. Losses from cattle dis- 
ease, again, have been fewer since the Contagious Diseases 
(Animals) Act of 1883 was passed. Thus the cost of producing 
meat in this country has undoubtedly been reduced—not 
sufficiently to make up for the fall in the value of lean stock to 
breeders who sell store cattle, sheep, or lambs, but enough, we 
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believe, to render fattening as profitable, or as little unprofit- 
able, as during the decade of high prices. We have not included 
pigs in the contrast of values before and since the end of 1883, 
because the prices of those animals have fluctuated greatly in 
both periods, though they were lower than usual in 1884 and 
1885. The advantage of cheap feeding-stuff, however, has been 
greater in the fattening of pigs than in that of cattle or sheep, 
because they are extensively fed on corn. Just now it is gener- 
ally admitted that pigs pay well for breeding and fattening, if 
the requirements of bacon-curers are met. 

Coming to details of prices, the latest official statistics take 
us only to the end of 1885. During the decade ending with 
1883 the mean annual price of beef of medium quality in the 
Metropolitan Cattle Market varied from 4s. 11d, to 5s. 8d. per 
8 lb., but was below 5s. 5d. in only two years out of the ten. 
In 1884 it was 5s. 4d.; in 1885, 4s. 9d.; and for 1886 the 
average will come out lowest of all. During the ten years the 
average yearly price of medium mutton ranged from 5s. 5d. to 
6s. 9d. per 8 lb., the minimum being exceptional, and foreign 
sheep being included. In only three years was the price 
under 6s. 4d. In 1884 it was 5s. 1ld.; in 1885, 5s. 2d.; and 
in 1886 it will probably prove to have been a little lower than in 
1885. The price of pork of second quality varied from 4s. 4d. to 
5s. 3d. up to the end of 1883. In 1884 it was 4s. 2d. ; in 1885, 
3s. 10d. ; and for 1886 the mean price will come outa little below 
that of the previous year. No approach to complete records of 
the prices of lean stock are available, the best being those given 
for lreland in Thom’s and Purdon’s Almanacks. According to 
the latter authority, two-year-old cattle sold at from 9/. to 181. 
each, as the extreme prices; during the ten years ending with 
1883, in which year the prices given are from 11/. to 18/. In 
1884 there was a fall to 8/. as the minimum and 16/. 5s. as the 
maximum ; in 1885 the range was from 7/. to 13/. ; and in 1886 
it was 5/1, 10s. to 13/. 5s. Lambs, which were 24s, to 52s. in 1883, 
and had been nearly as dear in most of the previous nine years, 
fell to from 20s. to 48s. in 1884, and sold at 18s. to 50s. in 
1885, and at 16s. to 42s, 3d. in 1886. Wether sheep of second 
quality, after falling from 3J. 5s. in 1882 and 2/. 18s. in 1883 to 
21. 14s. in 1884, recovered in value to 2/, 15s. in 1886; and 
there was a corresponding fluctuation in the case of ewes. The 
small rise in the price of wool which began in the early autumn 
of 1886 caused an advance in the values of store sheep, which 
was not proportionately gained in the case of fatsheep. Of the 
price of store pigs there are no tabulated records. At the 
Birmingham Shorthorn Show and Sale the average price of 
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cows over three years old was 31/. 10s. in 1877, 37/1. 5s. in 
1884, and 25/. 5s. in 1887. For heifers over two and under 
three years, the averages in the same order were 34l. 5s., 
351. 19s., and 291. 9s.; for heifers over one year and not over 
two years, 26/. 12s., 32/. 8s., and 28/. 14s. Either 1882 or 
1884 was the year of the highest average for each class since 
1887. 

It is a fact requiring explanation, that the fall in the values 
of cattle and beef has been contemporaneous with a decline in 
the imports, as will be seen from the table given below. It is 
true that the fall has also been contemporaneous with an increase 
in the number of cattle in the United Kingdom ; but the increase 
is not sufficient to account for the fall in prices. The anomaly 
referred to does not pertain to the case of sheep and mutton, 
which, taken together, have been imported in increasing quan- 
tities since 1883; but it does in small degree apply to pigs and 
pork, which, in spite of a large increase in the receipts of bacon 
and hams, have come to us in diminished quantity for the last 
three years, as compared with the average for the previous seven 

ears. 
, The table on page 41 shows the number of cattle, sheep, and 
pigs in the United Kingdom, and the import of the same, alive 
and dead, for each of the ten years ending with 1886. 

It was not until 1882 that the trade in foreign mutton from 
Australasia began in earnest, and it was not till three years 
later that the contributions were considerably swollen by supplies 
from the River Plate. The imports of tinned, potted, and 
unenumerated meat are not included in the table, because there 
are no means of differentiating this portion of the supply. The 
quantities, however, have not varied very greatly, comparing 
those of the later and earlier years of the period; amounting to 
472,658 cwt. for the last year of the ten, against 555,535 cwt. 
for the first. 

For 1886, as compared with 1887, there was an increase in 
both the home and foreign meat supply, and that to an extent 
more than sufficient to make up for the increase in the popu- 
lation. 

Taking the official statistics of live-stock in the United King- 
dom, and the imports of live and dead meat for 1877, Sir James 
Caird estimated the total meat supply at 30,800,000 cwt. It 
is usual to assume that 25 per cent. of the cattle in the country, 
40 per cent. of the sheep, and 116 per cent. of the number of 
pigs enumerated, come into consumption within the year. 
Probably the proportions of cattle and sheep sent to the butcher 
are now above these estimates, in consequence of the progress 
made 
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made in promoting early maturity; but as the weight per head 
is decreased for the same reason, the calculation is not appreci- 
ably affected. On this basis, for 1885, Major Craigie, taking 
the official figures, estimated the total supply of home and 
foreign meat at 36,460,000 cwts., or almost exactly one hundred- 
weight per head of the population. The total for 1886 comes 
out at less than that for 1885, the home and foreign supply 
having both been a little smaller. 

The figures for the three periods, including the population at 
the middle of each year, stand thus :— 








| Home Supply. | Foreign Supply. | Total. | Population. 
cwt, | cwt, cwt. 
1877 | 24,500,000 6,300,000 30,800,000 33,446,930 
1885 27,220,000 | 9,240,000 | 36,460,000 36,331,119 
1886 | 26,682,000 | 9,100,000 | 35,782,000 36,707 ,418 





In 1877, according to Sir James Caird, the consumption of 
meat per head of the population was 103 lb. per annum; by 
1885 it appears to have increased to 112 lb.; and in 1886 it 
had fallen to a fraction over 109 lb. The increase in consump- 
tion between 1877 and 1885 was to be expected, as bread had 
become very cheap at the latter period, thus allowing wage- 
earners a wider margin for luxuries, and simultaneously meat 
had also fallen in price, foreign mutton especially being obtain- 
able at very cheap rates in the large towns. In 1886 the 
general depression, the lowering of wages in some cases, and the 
lack of constant employment in others, appear to have dimin- 
ished the demand for meat, and, prices having again fallen, the 
supply from foreign countries fell off slightly, instead of in- 
creasing. The small reduction in the home supply was chiefly 
due to the decrease in the number of sheep in the country. 

The proportion of the foreign to the total supply of meat 
increased from 20*7 per cent. in 1877 to 25-3 per cent. in 1885, 
and to 25:4 per cent. in 1886, The increased proportion is not 
a large one for ten years, considering the great efforts made by 
foreign countries to supply our markets. Bearing in mind the 
fact, that the foreign total includes all the bacon, hams, and 
tinned and otherwise preserved meats which are received, there 
is some satisfaction in the consideration, that our farmers still 
supply the country with about three-fourths of the meat con- 
sumed. When American cattle and beef first began to come in 
large quantities, and again when the Australian traffic in frozen 
mutton 
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mutton was started, it was predicted that home-producers would 
be speedily driven out of the competition. Instead of such a 
result having been brought to pass, it will be seen from the 
figures given above that British and Irish breeders and graziers 
supplied more than two millions of their fellow-countrymen 
with meat in 1886 in excess of the number supplied by them 
ten years before. 

It is impossible to state, with any approach to precision, the 
cost of producing any kind of meat in this country, because it 
varies with the prices of lean-stock and purchased feeding-stuffs, 
the rent of land, the wages of workmen, and the produce of 
feeding-crops grown on the farm. If breeders generally kept 
accurate accounts of the cost of production, it would be possible 
to obtain some instructive averages in the course of a few years ; 
but, as it is, very few such accounts have been published, and 
those which have appeared have seldom been given in sufficient 
detail. It has been commonly estimated that British farmers 
can produce beef and mutton without loss at 6d. a pound, and 
the average has not been as low as that in recent times, taking 
the wholesale prices of all qualities into account. Indeed, the 
minimum annual price (sinking the offal) at the Metropolitan 
Cattle Market during the last ten years has only twice been 
below 6d. per pound for beef, and not once for mutton. No 
doubt many producers obtain less than the average London quo- 
tations ; but there is a sufficient margin to allow for the profits 
of dealers and rail expenses on the cattle, still leaving it safe to 
say that beef and mutton have not returned less than 6d. a pound 
to producers as a whole in any recent year, while the average, 
until quite recently, has usually been nearer 7d. or 74d. for 
beef, and 8d. or 9d. for mutton. The fall in prices since 
1883, as already intimated, has been to a great extent met by 
the cheapness of feeding-stuffs, and by the cheapness of lean 
stock too, as far as the mere fattening is concerned. 

In a calculation recently published by Sir J. B. Lawes in the 
‘Scottish Agricultural Gazette’ (now entitled the ‘Farming 
World ’), it was shown, from data derived from the feeding of a 
number of cattle in 1886, that lean stock bought at 3s. 6d. per 
stone of 14 lbs. live weight, and fed on oats, oat-straw, and 
decorticated cotton-cake, at the prices then current for the 
feeding-stuffs, would pay fairly if the beef sold at 6d. per pound. 
This allows something for the value of the manure, which a 
farmer must have from some source, and may as well buy of his 
live stock as of the manure merchant. 

In the most recent experiments in cattle-feeding carried out 
by the Royal Agricultural Society at Woburn, one lot of four 
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Hereford bullocks, fed on hay, decorticated cotton-cake, and 
maize-meal, with water ad libitum, gave an increase in live 
weight of 175 lbs. each in 84 days. During the period, eating 
all the hay they liked, with 3 lbs. cake and 5 lbs. maize-meal per 
day each, they consumed per head 15} cwts. hay, 252 lbs. cake, 
and 420 lbs. meal. At recent prices the cake and meal would 
both cost 3d. per pound, allowing something for carriage to the 
farm, and the hay—ordinary meadow hay—may be valued for 
use on the farm at 3s. a cwt. At these rates the cost of the food 
for each animal was 3/. 19s. 4d. The increase in live weight, 
being chiefly meat rather than offal, may be converted into 
dead weight by taking the latter to be 70 per cent. of the former, 
at which rate there would be 1224 lbs. At 6d. per pound this 
comes to 3l. 1s. 3d., leaving 18s. ld. to be charged to the 
manure. If we add a shilling a week for attendance, the cost 
of the manure comes to 25s. ld., or fully two-thirds of the cost 
of the purchased food. It is scarcely fair, however, to charge 
only Sd. a pound for the meat added, as if it were worth no 
more than the average of the dead weight. In any case it is 
impossible to say whether there was a profit or a loss at 6d. a 
pound without knowing the market value of the animals at the 
commencement of the experiment. Most of the accounts we 
have seen are more or less faulty, omitting some detail which 
ought to have been given ; but we gather from them that there 
would scarcely ever be any profit apart from the manure if the 
beef were sold at 6d.a pound, and that in most cases the manure 
would not be obtained gratis. Indeed we are disposed to con- 
clude, that 6d, a pound is the minimum price at which British 
farmers will keep up the home supply of beef. The same may 
be said with respect to mutton, supposing wool to continue at 
about its present value. 

By far the best way of estimating the cost of producing beef 
is by keeping account of the expenses incurred by those who 
breed or wean calves and fatten them gradually from the first, 
finishing them off at from fifteen months to two years of age. 
Mr. Henry Evershed, in his interesting pamphlet on ‘ The Early 
Maturity of Live Stock,’ gives several instances of satisfactory 
returns, but was seldom able to gain much trustworthy infor- 
mation as to cost of production. He gives instances in which, 
when the top price of beef was 6s. 2d. per 8 lb., Shorthorn steers 
of 15 to 18 months sold at prices which left 7s, to 8s. 4d. per 
week for their keep from birth. As the animals were sold by 
auction, it is uncertain whether they realized as much as the 
top price or not; but they must have paid well, as the cost of 
their keep during the early portion of their life was but small. 

Prices 
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Prices were high when this account was given, some purchased 
feeding-stuffs being double their present cost, and rents were 
much higher than they are now, so that a considerably smaller 
return would be remunerative under existing circumstances. 

Mr. Ellis, of Summersbury, near Guildford, has been remark- 
ably successful in maturing cattle at an early age, and his results 
convey the impression that they must be profitable. Unfortu- 
nately he has not kept, or at any rate has not published, exact 
accounts of the cost of feeding. It requires very little con- 
sideration, however, to convince any investigator that, unless 
cattle can be reared at very small cost, as on free or cheap 
prairies in America or mountain pastures in this country, the 
system of early maturity must be more profitable than the old 
plan of keeping the animals till they were three years old before 
commencing to fatten them. The records of ages and weights 
of animals exhibited at cattle shows here and in the United 
States clearly prove this, at least as far as show cattle are con- 
cerned, the daily gain in live weight of the youngest classes 
of animals being frequently nearly double that of the older ones, 
while the cost of keep for the early years of an animal’s life is, 
of course, less than it is later. At the last Smithfield Cattle 
Show a Shorthorn 588 days old weighed 1484 Ib. alive, thus 
giving a daily increase in live weight (giving the birth-weight 
in, as is done in all cases) of 2°52 lb., and there have been 
higher records. The best result for any Shorthorn over three 
years of age was a daily gain of 1°73 lb. The animal giving 
the latter result was 745 days older than the other, and weighed 
only 828 lb. more. At the same show other cattle under two 
years of age gave daily gains of 2°45 lb., 2°35 lb., 2°33 lb., and 
2°32 lb. Atthe previous show a Hereford 542 days old weighed 
1456 lb., and showed a daily gain of 2°69 lb.; while other 
records were 2°63 lIb., 2°53 lb., 2°49 lb., 2°45 Ib., and so on, 
twenty-three being 2°21 lb. and upwards. On that occasion the 
highest record for an animal over three years was 1°80 lb, At 
the last great cattle show at Chicago a calf 323 days old weighed 
1075 lb., thus showing a daily gain of 3°33 lb., and another 
record was 3°02 lb.. These are instances of the production of 
what has been termed ‘ baby beef’ with a vengeance, and cannot 
be held up for imitation. 

With respect to advance in securing early maturity, the 
‘Field,’ in 1886, said :—‘ Modern treatment has resulted in a 
gain in point of time of something like 33 per cent.—.e. that, 
both as regards cattle and sheep, it is possible to obtain a given 
weight of carcase in one-third less time. This is a very 
important fact, because all our accounts prove that young 
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animals give a better account of their food than older ones.’ 
Unfortunately the writer has to follow these remarks with the 
lamentation, that ‘ what we do not know, and ought to know, in 
order to realize to the full what early maturity means to us, is 
the comparative cost under the two systems.’ This is true, and 
every writer who has taken up the subject of meat-production 
has found himself baffled when seeking to acquire precise 
information in relation to the important question of the cost of 
production. In the United States, however, the records of 
competitions at which the cost of feeding has had to be given 
show very distinctly the financial advantage of finishing cattle 
for the butcher at a comparatively early age. 

Professor Stewart, of New York State, has collated the figures 
showing the ages and weights of cattle exhibited at seven fat- 
stock shows held at Chicago; also the records of cost of feeding 
the animals shown in classes for which the details were furnished. 
With respect to age and daily gain the following table shows 
the averages :— 


Summary of Seven Snows. 





























| A 
Animas |e”) Werte Gain pe 
Ib. Ib. 
25 Steers.. .. « 300 | 780 2-60 
ore 625 | 1351 2°16 
hea ee 926 1671 1°74 
ae es 1278 1893 1°48 
Gatn in Pertops. 
| 
No. of Days | | 
in Period. | | 
| Ib, Ib. 
Ist Period 2... 300 | 730 2°60 
2nd, i" 325 | 571 1°76 
8rd, aor al 301 | 266 | 0:80 
4th ,, ae a 352 | = 276 0-78 











Here the diminishing gain per day as age advances is clearly 
to be seen. What is of still greater importance, however, is 
the evidence cited by Professor Stewart as to cost of production. 
At two of the shows prizes were offered for the best results in 
proportion to cost. Each competitor had to show the ——— 
o 
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of keep and attendance for each animal exhibited, and as the 
age and weight were known in each instance, the cost per 
pound of the gain in weight from birth could be easily calcu- 
lated. Several steers and heifers of the various breeds were in 
the competition, and the average cost per pound of live-weight 
is given for the whole in three classes according to age. For 
the cattle not over twelve months the average cost was 4°04 
cents a pound ; for those over twelve but not over twenty-four 
months, 5°05 cents; and for those over twenty-four but not 
over thirty-six months, it was 7°49 cents a pound, Three of 
the best beasts cost only 34 cents a pound for the first twelve 
months, 54 cents for the second year, and 7} cents for the 
third year. Professor Stewart’s conclusion is, that as good beef 
can be produced at the age of two years, this must be considered 
the limit of the most profitable production, the same cattle 
having cost fifty per cent. more for each pound of increase in 
the third than up to the end of the second year. There were 
119 animals, with an average weight of 1351 lb. at the average 
age of 625 days, or a little over 21 months. Seeing that 
this weight suits the market well, and can be produced at 
44 cents a pound, the Professor maintains, that the advantage 
of selling not later than the end of the second year is beyond 
all question. As to quality and suitability of this young beef 
to the taste of the public, there is a great abundance of evidence 
derived from experience on either side of the Atlantic. Mr. Ever- 
shed records some of it in his pamphlet, in relation to English 
experience, As to American evidence, it must suffice to quote 
the ‘National Live Stock Journal’ of Chicago, which, in 
commenting upon last year’s great show at Chicago, says :— 

* The fact that in the slaughtered carcases the proportion of fat to 
lean meat was less in the yearling (over one year and under two 
years) class than in the older classes, and that, on the whole, these 
younger cases were better marbled, and, therefore, the meat was more 
acceptable to consumers than the fatter ones, showing that the 


tendency in the future must be towards earlier maturity and 
marketing.’ 


If this is the case with pampered and forced show animals, 


still more likely is it to be so with cattle moderately fed for the 
butcher. The ‘ Journal’ adds :— 


‘This result is also quite in keeping with natural principles. 
While the young animal is rapidly growing, it is laying on weight 
of muscle and bone, if its food is appropriate to that purpose. And 
if the young steer is generously as well as appropriately fed, its lean 
flesh is likely to become thinly marbled by the deposit of fat among 
the muscles. If, however, the young animal is plied strongly = 
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the most fattening food, such as corn (maize), it will be likely to 
show an abnormally large proportion of fat.’ 


We have dwelt upon this question because the early maturing 
of cattle appears to be the best means which our breeders and 
feeders can adopt for meeting the fall in prices, if it should be 
permanent, or of increasing profits if not so. 

With respect to sheep and lambs, the evidence in favour of 
early maturity is at least as strong as it is in the case of cattle, 
and the advance, as shown by the remarkable records of lambs, 
especially Hampshires and Crossbreds, exhibited at the London 
Cattle Shows, has been greater in recent years with sheep 
than with oxen. With respect to pigs it is much the same 
as far as the production of fresh pork is concerned, but scarcely 
so in relation to the bacon hog, which must have time to grow, 
with plenty of exercise, in order to attain the highest honours 
at Calne or Limerick. 

Although 6d. a pound for beef or mutton is a price that 
would have been deemed satisfactory by the farmers of the 
last generation, it is by no means certain that a higher average 
will not be common in the future. As already pointed out, 
the average price of beef in the Metropolitan Cattle Market 
has not gone down to that price in any recent year for which 
we have complete statistics, while the mean price of mutton 
has not been as low as 7d. Yet the supply of foreign beef, 
alive and dead together, has been falling off during the last 
three years, in ten of which the mean London price was over 
7d. a pound. As for mutton, in which foreign competition is 
now keenest, it is doubtful whether supplies from Australasia 
and the River Plate will be kept up at current prices. The 
fact is that the meat export trade from America and Canada, 
which supply us with beef, and from the mutton-exporting 
countries also, has for some time been more or less generally 
unprofitable. American papers during the last two years have 
frequently referred to losses incurred by shippers of cattle and 
meat, prices in this country not having been high enough to 
cover expenses in many instances. The decrease in the trade, 
moreover, suffices to prove that it is not generally remunerative. 
In 1886 only 113,756 cattle were sent to us from the United 
States, as compared with 137,324 in 1885, 139,213 in 1884, 
and 155,040 in 1883; while, in the five months of 1887 ending 
with May, the number was no more than 28,568, against 
43,774 and 56,746 sent here in the corresponding periods of 
the two previous years. The receipts of American fresh beef, 
too, fell off from 852,210 cwt. in 1885 to 762,147 cwt. in 1886, 
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and in the five months above referred to from 329,199 cwt. to 
271,253 cwt. During June there was a great drop in the 
prices of cattle and beef in the United States, and that may 
possibly cause a temporary increase of exports; but, for some 
little time before, the quotations of beef in America and 
England had been pretty well equal. 

It is notorious that the cattle interest in the United States 
has suffered from severe depression. A few years ago, when it 
was at the end of a long period of prosperity, and far-seeing 
owners of ranches could see that a bad time was coming, British 
‘tenderfeet’ were induced to invest a great deal of capital in the 
business. There was a quite a rage for ranch and range cattle 
companies, and several were started in Scotland and a few in 
England. The result has not been satisfactory to the share- 
holders, heavy losses having been shown at the last annual 
meeting by each of several companies whose statements we have 
seen. In some cases high prices were paid for so-called rights 
of grazing on the free ranges which were not rights at all, and 
the privileges of the ‘ Cattle Kings’ have been to some extent, 
and are likely to be much more narrowly, restricted by the 
American Government. The losses of cattle through exposure 
to cold, or through starvation when the grass has been covered 
with snow, or during prolonged droughts in summer, have been 
so frightful in recent years that public opinion has been scan- 
dalized, and there is a general feeling against a system of keep- 
ing immense herds of cattle without making any provision 
against such catastrophes. In the year ending on April Ist, the 
loss of cattle, according to the Department of Agriculture, 
amounted to 2,086,933, or 4:4 per cent. The severity of the 
winter was the chief cause of death. During three previous 
years in backward order the percentages of loss have been 3°64, 
4-19, and 4°26. In the range districts alone the proportion of 
loss has been much higher, amounting in some places to twenty 
per cent. Again, the high-handed conduct of the range-men, in 
endeavouring to keep settlers off immense tracts of country by 
force or by monopolizing the water supply, has caused general 
indignation, so that it is commonly believed that the days of 
the free-range system are numbered. The country is wanted 
for settlers, and settlers will have it. When there is no more 
free grazing in America, the time of cheap cattle-raising will be 
at an end. Even the live-stock journals, as a rule, favour the 
claims of men who would establish small ranches in the range 
country, and such headings as ‘ The Range Must Go’ have for 
some time been familiar to the readers of those papers. It is 


not unlikely that the careful treatment of cattle will pay better, 
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in the long run, than the inhuman neglect that has been common 
hitherto; but as the grazing grounds are trenched upon year 
after year by settlers, the cost of producing cattle must approach 
that of other thickly populated countries. 

During the last ten years there has been an enormous increase 
of cattle in the United States, as shown below : 























| Milch Cows, Other Cattle. Total. 
1877 11,260,800 17,956,100 29,216,900 
1887 14,522,083 | 33,511,750 48 , 033 , 833 





It is to be borne in mind, however, that the population has 
largely increased, that the consumption of meat in America is 
enormous, and that the proportion of animals sent to the butcher 
in a year to the total number is much smaller than it is in the 
United Kingdom, owing to the keeping of store animals three 
or four years on the ranges before selling them to be fattened. 
At any rate, with all the increase noticed above, the advance in 
the exports compared with those of ten years ago is compara- 
tively trifling. There was a decrease after 1881 for two years, 
then a rise to the greatest number ever exported in twelve 
months, and then a decline for the two last years for which the 
official figures are available. We give the total numbers of cattle 
exported from the United States in the years of the greatest 
fluctuations, adding the exports of beef :— 




















bat ~~ Cattle. | Fresh Beef. | Cured Beef. 
No. Cwt. Cwt. 

1877 50,001 439,384 268,349 

188 | 190,518 | 1,078,430 | 384,117 

1886 | 119,065 | 887,709 | 533,289 





Under the last heading all kinds of salted and cured beef are 
included. 

If during the past, when the herds of the United States were 
increasing rapidly on the immense free-grazing grounds, the 
exports have been as just shown, there seems to be no reason 
for British beef-producers to fear serious injury from American 
competition in future. 

With respect to mutton, the United States need not be 
considered in relation to our meat supply, the imports of sheep 
being in excess of the exports of sheep and mutton together, 
and all the figures being very small. 

It is quite different in the case of pork, in the’ production 
of 
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of which our American cousins unquestionably distance all 
competition, as far as cheapness is concerned. No live pigs 
worth mentioning are now sent across the Atlantic; but the 
bulk of the heavy and increasing supplies of pork, hams, and 
bacon, shown in our first table, comes from the United States. 
The number of pigs in that country increased from 28,077,100 
in 1877 to 44,612,836 in 1887. Strange to say, however, there 
has been no considerable increase since 1882, when the number 
stood at 44,112,200. In 1886, it is true, the total reached 
46,092,043, but in the present year there is a decrease, partly 
owing to the ravages of hog cholera, Great as the exports of 
pork, bacon, and hams are, they were much heavier in 1881— 
when the total was no less than 7,624,000 cwt.—and in 1882 than 
they have been since ; and for the latest year for which we have 
the figures, that ending June 30, 1886, the total exports of 
pork in all its forms stood at 4,530,000 cwt., in round figures, 
as compared with 4,730,000 cwt. in 1877. The exclusion of 
American pork from France and Germany has, no doubt, had 
a great effect upon the exports, and, for the rest, it is not 
unlikely that the very low prices realized here in some recent 
years have chilled the ardour of exporters. Still we will not 
venture upon any prediction as to the future of American 
competition in pork-production. The commodity in all its 
forms—fresh or salt pork, bacon, and hams—is greatly inferior 
to English or Irish, at any rate in flavour; and our native 
produce will, therefore, always command better prices than 
American, unless the latter should be improved. But, at the 
best, the American supply is at any time likely to glut our 
markets to such an extent as to bring prices down to a point 
unremunerative to producers, This has happened frequently in 
the past, and probably will often happen in the future. 

Canada stands next-to the United States as the source of our 
imports of cattle, exclusive of cows, having sent us 63,407 in 
1886, or about a thousand fewer than in 1885 and over four 
thousand more than in 1884. Her total net exports of cattle 
in the year ending June 30, 1886, were 90,025. Her imports 
of beef in its various forms, as distinct from live cattle, are 
larger than the exports. In addition we received from Canada, 
in 1886, cows to the number of 3,796 and 45 calves, The 
number of sheep and lambs sent to us by Canada last year was 
94,343, as compared with 39,725 in 1885 and 60,898 in 1884. 
The exports of sheep and lambs from the Dominion to all 
countries in the year ended June 30th, 1886, deducting exports, 
numbered 328,999. As a source of our foreign supply of pork 
in its various forms, Canada is not separately mentioned in 
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the Board of Trade Returns; but the Canadian Returns for 
the year ending June 30th, 1886, show exports to this 
country of 72,600 ewt. of bacon, 3,700 of hams, and 900 of 
pork, besides insignificant quantities of canned meat and 
tongues. In this connection it may be desirable to ask provision 
dealers, how it is that they are able to offer immense quantities 
of what they call Canadian hams to their customers. We 
receive over two hundred times as many hams from America as 
we obtain from Canada, and yet it is rare to see American 
hams in the shops, if we are to believe the salesmen. The fact 
is that, in consequence of the scare about trichine in American 
pig products, they become transformed to a large extent into 
‘Canadian’ in our shops. 

As wheat-growing for export does not now pay in Canada, 
the tendency among farmers is to devote increased attention to 
the production of meat. But the number of live-stock in the 
country, as far as we can judge from the incomplete statistics, 
increases very slowly, if at all, in respect of sheep and pigs. It 
is doubtful, too, whether the export of cattle has lately been 
profitable. The Toronto ‘Globe’ recently stated, that only the 
best farmers were able to make cattle pay. On the whole, 
there seems to be no reason to expect the Canadian supply 
of meat to increase at prices injurious to British producers. 

Denmark takes the third place as a source of our supply of 
foreign oxen, and would stand second if cows were included in 
the reckoning, as they well might be, since they come into the 
meat supply at one time or other. From Denmark we received 
last year 31,945 oxen and bulls, 32,311 cows, and 4,629 calves. 
The imports have greatly fallen off since 1884, however, when 
the total number of cattle received was about 27,000 more than 
in 1886. Denmark also stands third as a source of foreign 
sheep, of which she sent us 120,584 in 1886, a great increase on 
the number sent in either of the two previous years. Careful 
provisions against cattle disease, long carried out, have greatly 
advanced the live-stock industry of Denmark. 

From Germany we usually receive the largest number of im- 
ported sheep and lambs, though Holland, by doubling her 
average contribution, stood first in 1886, with 468,373 sheep. 
Germany sent us only 339,719 sheep in 1886, but 501,509 in 
1884, when Holland sent only 254,563. The supply of cattle 
from Germany has lately fallen off, only 6,235 oxen and bulls, 
and 2,097 cows having come to us thence in 1886. Holland 
sends us from 30,000 to 40,000 calves in the year, and nearly 
all the few live pigs we import, but is not honoured with 
separate enumeration in the returns for oxen or cows. On the 
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other hand, Holland stands alone in the Board of Trade Returns 
as a European country separately mentioned as supplying us 
with carcases of mutton, though only to the amount of 52,063 cwt. 
in 1886, or lessthan half the quantity received in 1884. Holland 
and Belgium send us nearly all the fresh pork we import. The 
former sent 53,498 cwt. last year, and the latter 25,103 cwt. 
Germany is the only European country from which we import 
bacon extensively, and that comes in diminishing quantities— 
the figures being 336,246 cwt. for 1886, against 532,906 for 
1884. No beef in the carcase form worth mentioning is imported 
from any European country but Russia. 

With the exception of Holland, which has a large area of 
rich pasture, we are not aware of any advantages over British 
meat-producers by the farmers of Western Europe. On the con- 
trary, the high duties on foreign corn maintained by most of the 
countries place them at a great disadvantage as meat-producers. 
Several attempts have been made to supply this country exten- 
sively with meat from Russia and other parts of Eastern 
Europe, but they appear to have come to little. Russia sent us 
a trifle of 10,000 cwt. of fresh beef in‘1885, the latest year for 
which more details than the Board of Trade Tables supply are 
available. This was a great decline from nearly 32,000 cwt. 
sent here by Russia in 1884, and from nearly 22,000 cwt. sent 
in 1883. Mutton is not mentioned, and although carcases from 
Russia have occasionally been sold in the Metropolitan Meat 
Market, the quantity must have been insignificant, only 114 ewt. 
being entered as from ‘other foreign countries’ in the Annual 
Statement of Trade for 1885. There appears to be no reason, then, 
for British meat-producers to fear increasing competition from 
the continent of Europe. On the other hand, it will be unfortu- 
nate for consumers if the existing competition should grow less. 

The greatest scare among home meat-producers has been 
occasioned by the increasing imports of frozen meat—first from 
Australasia, and latterly from the Argentine Republic and the 
Falkland Islands. The imports of frozen beef are scarcely 
worth mentioning, as we received only 16,622 cwt. from Austra- 
lasia, and 930 ewt. from the Argentine Republic in 1885; and 
in 1886, for which year the details are not available, the total 
receipts of fresh beef from all countries besides the United States 
amounted to no more than 44,634 cwt., most of which came 
from Canada and Russia. Frozen beef, in fact, does not ‘ take’ in 
this country, being sappy and tasteless. The fresh beef sent from 
the United States is preserved, not by freezing, but by the cold- 
dry-air process, which does not deteriorate the quality or flavour. 
It was in 1882 that frozen mutton first came from Australasia 
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in considerable quantity, namely, 37,283 cwt. In the following 
year imports from the Argentine Republic were first enume- 
rated, and we give the receipts for that and each succeeding 
year, as far as the figures are available :— 


Imports of Frozen Morton. 

















1883. 1884. 1885. | 1886. 

Cwt. Cwt. Cwt. Cwt. 

Australasia .. .. .. «| 103,689 | 304,124 | 338,587 | 383,317 
Argentine Republic .... 3,571 40 , 236 112,223 | 





The number of carcases reported by the New Zealand Loan 
and Mercantile Agency Company to have been received in 
London from the River Plate in 1886 is 332,927, the weight 
being under 3 cwt. per carcase. In 1886 we received 30,000 
carcases from the Falkland Islands. The trade cannot be exten- 
sive for a long time, at any rate, as there were Jess than 600,000 
sheep in the Islands last year. We have before had instances 
of countries sending a cargo or two in one year, and dropping 
out of the table of imports afterwards. In 1883 we imported 
2,559 ewt. of mutton from Peru, and in 1884 Uruguay sent us 
8,476 cwt. Neither country has since been mentioned as a 
source of supply. 

Since 1884 the supply from Australia has fallen off, and it is 
only the New Zealand mutton which has caused the Australasian 
increase. From that colony and the River Plate the quantities 
have been gradually increasing ; but the trade during the last 
year or more has been so disastrous that, if prices do not im- 
prove, it will probably be greatly diminished in extent, if it 
does not cease entirely. Early in 1886, ‘A New Zealand Colo- 
nist,’ writing to the ‘Otago Witness’ on the prospects of the 
frozen mutton trade, said :— 


‘The producer, when he sends his meat to London, realizes about 
4}d., perhaps only 4d. per pound ; and when he deducts expenses— 
say 2$d.—he has only about 14d. per pound for the choice of his flock. 
Now this will not pay him, and some of our largest exporters of meat 
have decided that it will not pay them to send Home their meat.’ 


The owner of a large estate, he adds, who has spent 40,000/. 
in preparing for the trade, is compelled to give it up, as his 
mutton sold at only 4d. a pound. Now, 23d. per lb. is by no 
means too much to reckon for expenses. The sea freight is 
from 14d. to 13d., and 1d. to 1}d. is not much to add for cost of 
slaughtering and freezing in New Zealand, unloading, and often 
storing in freezing-chambers at the docks for a month or more 
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at 3d. per lb. per month, and for commission. Anvestimate of 
the various expenses, amounting to 34d. per lb., submitted to 
one of the highest authorities in this country, has been endorsed 
as a fairone. But even if it be only 3d., the fortnightly lists of 
prices realized for the several cargoes, issued by the New Zed- 
land Loan and Mercantile Agency Company, convey the impres- 
sion that, during the past twelve months, the average gross 
return has not been more than 4d. a pound at the outside, 
thus leaving only 1d. for the producer. Taking one of the 
latest lists, we see that 800 carcases of Australian mutton were 
sold at 3}d. a pound, 2000 from the River Plate at 3d. to 
37d., 13,200 from the Falkland Islands at 34d. to 44d, and 
portions of several cargoes from New Zealand, many thousands 
of carcases in all, at prices ranging from 3d. to 5d. Probably 
4id. has been about the average for meat in good condition, 
but a considerable proportion of the cargoes are described as 
‘irregular,’ and we doubt whether a fraction over 4d. has been 
received on the average for all the mutton sent from New 
Zealand during the last twelve months, while the average for 
Australia would be less, and that for the River Plate lower 
still. The ‘Otago Witness’ says that ‘shippers, after paying 
for freezing freights and charges, have no margin left,’ which 
we take to mean no margin over boiling-down price. With 
respect to Australia, some of the large companies engaged in 
the frozen meat trade have failed. 

It has been boasted that, even if Australasian shippers could 
not stand up against the fall in prices, the great flock-masters 
of the River Plate would be able to supply us with an almost 
unlimited quantity of mutton at recent market rates. No doubt 
they are in a position to sell at low prices, but, apparently, not 
at such extremely low rates as they have had to put up with. 
At the recent meeting of the River Plate Fresh Meat Company, 
a loss of 37,000/. on ten months’ trading was declared. 

If the frozen mutton trade should be ruined, it will be a 
great misfortune to the poor, and to many who are not ranked 
as actually poor people, in this country. The New Zealand 
mutton is good, and the lamb is excellent. The River Plate 
mutton is much inferior, and although breeders in that country 
are improving their flocks by importing some of the best rams 
they can buy in England, it will be many years before they will 
be in a position to ship a large supply of mutton suitable to the 
tastes of the British public. As to beef, there is very little indeed 
in the River Plate fit for our markets, and that is wanted at home. 

With respect to meat ‘ preserved otherwise than by salting,’ 
mostly tinned meat, the chief source of our supply is the 
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United States, whence we received 292,714 cwt. in 1886. In 
this branch of trade Australasia has fallen off suddenly, 
having supplied us with only 57,376 cwt. of preserved meat 
last year, as compared with 198,279 cwt. in the previous year. 
Uruguay contributed nearly 21,000 cwt. of this meat to our 
supply in 1885, and the Argentine Republic over 10,000 cwt. 
For 1886 the figures are not available, these countries not being 
separately enumerated in the Board of Trade Returns. 

But, to return to the question of prices, the mischief is that 
the middleman in this country gets a great deal more than the 
producer out of the frozen mutton, as, indeed, he does on the 
meat supply generally. A great deal has been written lately 
about exorbitant butchers’ profits, and no one who knows any- 
thing about wholesale and retail prices can doubt that they are 
enormous. This is doubly injurious to producers; for, in the 
first place, they do not obtain their fair share of what consumers 
pay, and, secondly, the extreme prices charged by the butchers 
reduce the demand for meat, and thus tend to keep down the 
prices which producers can command. But there are other 
middlemen besides the butchers, and British and foreign meat 
alike often passes through several dealers’ hands before it gets 
to the consumer. There has been some talk about farmers 
combining to sell their own meat by retail, and this is being 
done to a limited extent. If the venture becomes successful, it 
will be extensively imitated. In this direction, in the promotion 
of early maturity, in scientific feeding, in the prevention of 
cattle disease, and in the introduction of the universal practice 
in America of selling cattle by live weight, the best hopes of 
British meat-producers appear to us to lie. We believe that 
the difficulty of meeting foreign competition has been greatly 
exaggerated. We have in this country the best cattle in the 
world, and one of the best of climates for meat-production ; we 
have an abundant supply of cheap feeding-stuffs; and we have 
the best markets in the world for meat of good quality. There 
may be new countries, especially in South America, to compete 
in the meat supply of the future; but the question of quantity 
does not really matter very much. America and Australasia 
alone could supply us with double the meat we consume if it 
paid them to do so; but it barely paid them to send the best of 
their beef and mutton to us when prices were at their highest, 
and only the best will suit our markets. It must always be 
expensive to ship cattle or meat from distant countries; losses 
on the voyage must always be heavy ; and the meat can never 
be worth as much as the best of our home produce. Last year, 
when the casualties of the Atlantic cattle transit were not more 
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than usual, 5907 animals were thrown overboard, 281 were 
landed dead, and 279 were so much injured or exhausted that 
they had to be killed at the place of landing, making a total of 
6467. The traffic is an inhuman one, and there is but little 
excuse for continuing it, as the transit of carcases is more 
economical, and the meat is well preserved by the cold-dry-air 
process. Dealers and butchers on this side, however, prefer the 
live-cattle traffic, as they get more profit out of it, 

The question of cattle-disease prevention has so important a 
bearing upon the economics of our meat supply, that it demands 
more than a passing notice. By means of sanitary regulations, 
vehemently resisted by the friends of free trade in diseased 
foreign animals, we have got rid of foot-and-mouth disease ; and 
if we can keep fresh infection out of the country we shall remain 
permanently free from what has been a source of enormous loss 
and heavy expense in the past. The ignorant belief in the 
‘spontaneous’ origin of this purely infective disease has been 
proved by experience to be as baseless as all veterinary autho- 
rities had declared it to be. The prediction of the opponents 
of stringent regulations against the entrance of diseased foreign 
cattle, moreover, to the effect, that the price of meat would be 
greatly increased—to half-a-crown a pound Professor Rogers 
prophesied—by the check to imports of live animals, has been 
falsified, as meat has become cheaper and cheaper ever since 
the Cattle Diseases Bill of 1883 was passed. Unfortunately, 
no precautions against foreign infection have been, or can be 
by themselves, sufficient to rid us of pleuro-pneumonia and 
swine fever, and until we make up our minds to incur the 
sacrifice necessary for ‘ stamping out’ the pests, they are likely 
to remain with us. The cost of purging the country of these 
diseases would be heavy for a year or more, but a mere trifle 
compared with the constant loss certain to be incurred by their 
permanence, or even with the heavy expenses of our present 
ineffective sanitary arrangements, left to the caprice and va- 
cillation of the various local authorities. Last year pleuro- 
pneumonia was reported to exist in forty-eight counties in 
Great Britain, and in various parts of Ireland also. The dis- 
couragement to breeding caused by this wide extension of the 
disease, and the loss and inconvenience occasioned by the 
necessary restrictions upon traffic which it entailed, cannot be 
measured by the number of animals attacked and slaughtered. 
There were 553 outbreaks in Great Britain alone, and 2471 
animals were attacked, all of which, it is to be presumed, either 
died or were slaughtered. 

With respect to swine fever, there were 6813 a in 
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Great Britain last year, 35,029 pigs being attacked. This 
disease, like pleuro-pneumonia, can be got rid of only by 
slaughtering all affected animals, and all which have been in con- 
tact with them. British meat-producers will not be placed under 
the conditions most favourable for competing with foreigners, 
and for increasing the home supply of animal food, including 
dairy produce, until the necessary means have been adopted for 
ridding the country, once for all, of these fatal diseases. 

Poultry and game form an important addition to our meat 
supply ; but, unfortunately, there are no means of estimating 
the quantities produced at home, while those sent from foreign 
countries can be only guessed at from the values, which alone 
are given in the official statistics. In 1884 and 1885 the 
Agricultural Department collected returns as to the number of 
poultry in Great Britain, with the important exception of those 
kept in towns and by people occupying less than a quarter of 
an acre of land, Added to the figures for Ireland, which are 
supplied every year, the totals for 1885 came out as follows :— 
Turkeys, 1,288,174; geese, 3,029,137; ducks, 5,080,325; 
fowls, 20,542,564. No doubt some millions would require to 
be added to the number of fowls to allow for those kept by 
people who have less than a quarter of an acre of land. But 
even with that addition, the number of poultry at any one date 
affords no approximately exact account of the number produced 
or killed in the year. Besides, the Agricultural Department 
ceased to publish the poultry statistics in 1886, on the avowed 
ground that they were not trustworthy. Having the strongest 
possible objection to mere guesses in statistics, we shall not 
attempt to estimate the quantity of meat contributed annually 
by producers of poultry; while as to native game, there are no 
statistics of any kind. Our foreign supplies of poultry and 
game, including rabbits, appear to have been increasing for 
several years. In 1881 the value was 456,124/., and in 1886 it 
was 638,775. The latter amount is 30,000/. less than that for 
1884; but whether this is to be accounted for by reduction of 
quantity or by the fall in prices, we cannot tell. Last year, 
for the first time, the quantity as well as the value of rabbits 
imported was separately returned, the former being 104,226 cwt., 
and the latter 287,576/. Nearly all the rabbits, familiar to 
housekeepers in the not inviting skinned form of exposure in 
provision shops, and vulgarly known as ‘Ostend cats,’ come 
from Belgium. That country supplies us, too, with some poultry, 
the bulk of which, however, comes from France. Russia, 
Germany, Sweden, Norway, Denmark, and the United States 
are also contributors of poultry or game, or both. 
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The people of France have great advantages over us in the 
production of poultry, not only in respect of climate, but also 
because of the large number of small holdings, Large poultry 
farms have almost invariably failed wherever they have been 
tried, and it is well known that poultry do best when kept in 
small bands, and when careful individual attention can be given 
to them. Our large farmers have too commonly entertained a 
lofty contempt for poultry as a source of profit, and have neg- 
lected them in consequence. No doubt, if small holdings and 
allotments increase in the country, the supply of poultry will 
become much greater than it is. In Ireland poultry are much 
more numerous in proportion to area than in Great Britain, 
though there is room for a great increase in the former country. 
The climate of the South of Ireland is well suited to the pro- 
duction of early spring chickens, and the Irish peasant women 
are exceptionally good rearers of poultry. It is a pity that the 
small farmers of Ireland do not enter more systematically into 
the business of supplying England with poultry and eggs. 
They do a good deal in this way, but might do much more. 
Our imports of eggs have risen from 756 millions, valued at 
2,322,607. in 1881, to 1033 millions, worth 2,879,000/. in 1886. 

Unfortunately the differences between prices paid by con- 
sumers and realized by producers of poultry and eggs, are even 
greater than those previously referred to in connection with 
butcher’s meat. For chickens sold at 3s. to 4s. in the poulterer’s 
shops, farmers in remote country districts receive only 1s. 6d. to 
2s.; and often when new-laid eggs are selling in the country at 
eighteen to twenty a shilling, they are 14d. or 2d. each in 
London, even those humorously termed ‘fresh country eggs’ 
being retailed at ten or twelve a shilling. 

A more economical system of distribution is needed for 
nothing more than for the products of the land, the main neces- 
saries of life, and for the animal food supply most of all. The 
land of this country will not bear all the burdens laid upon it 
in more prosperous times. Too many classes are endeavouring 
to live out of it, each taking toll from its produce; unneces- 
sary distributors, or even mere speculating interlopers, often 
getting most of all. The meat-producer, who keeps and attends 
to a bullock for two or three years, or to a sheep for twelve or 
eighteen months, commonly obtains less profit than the dealer 
who speculates in it, or the butcher who cuts it up and sends it 
round to his customers in the course of a day or two. All but 
interested persons must wish success to the efforts now being 
made to bring producers and consumers more closely together. 
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Art. I11.—1. Samuel Taylor Coleridge, and the English Roman- 
tic School. By Alois Brandl, Professor of English Literature 
at the German University of Prague. English Edition by 
Lady Eastlake, assisted by the Author. London, 1887. 

2. Coleridge. By H. D. Traill. London, 1884. 


3. Life of Samuel Taylor Coleridge. By Hall Caine. London, 
1887. . 


‘ 7 AM grieved,’ said Southey, ‘that you never met Coleridge ; 
all other men whom I have ever known are mere children 
to him, and yet all is palsied by a total want of moral strength.’ 
‘He is like a lump of ¢éoal, rich with gas,’ said Walter Scott, 
‘which lies expending itself in puffs and gleams, unless some 
shrewd body will clap it into a cast-iron box, and compel the 
compressed element to do itself justice.’ ‘He is the only 
person I ever knew who answered to the idea of a man of 
genius, said Hazlitt; ‘his genius had angelic wings, and fed 
on manna, He talked on for ever, and you wished him to talk 
on for ever.’ ‘He is,’ said De Quincey, ‘the largest and most 
spacious intellect, the subtlest, and most comprehensive, that 
has yet existed among men.’ ‘Impiety to Shakspeare,’ cried 
Landor, ‘treason to Milton! I give up all the rest,—even 
Bacon. Certainly since their day we have had nothing com- 
parable with him. Byron and Scott were but as gun-flints to a 
granite mountain. Wordsworth has one angle of resemblance.’ 

We are indebted to Mr. Hall Caine for the collection of these 
testimonies to the genius of Coleridge ; and we may add anotber 
definition by Hazlitt, and one of deep pathos. ‘To the man had 
been given in high measure the seeds of noble endowment, but 
to unfold them had been forbidden him,’ And again, the saying 
of Wordsworth: that he had ‘seen men who had done wonderful 
things, but only one wonderful man, namely, Coleridge’ And 
we conclude with the characteristic, and more evenly balanced, 
verdict of a man of science. ‘With the most exalted genius, 
enlarged views, sensitive heart, and enlightened mind, he will 
be the victim of want of order, precision, and regularity.’ And 
the prediction of Sir Humphry Davy proved too correct. 

It is not surprising that a German Professor should have 
been induced to write about Samuel Taylor Coleridge. The 
Germans are, by nature and education, more qualified than his 
own countrymen, to investigate the mind and works of this 
extraordinary man; so sympathetic with them in certain depart- 
ments of thought, though diverging from them and approaching 
his own compatriots more and more as he advanced in life. 
In the main, Coleridge is to be compared with no other man, he 
is 
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is not even to be called cosmopolitan in his nature ; for, instead 
of belonging to all nations, he was really of no nation; but a 
man who, being a law unto himself, a sect in himself, with a 
language and dictionary of his own, could never, in the nature 
of things, be popular. Professor Brandl, though he has pub- 
lished some new documents, has added little to what we know 
respecting Coleridge’s life, which yet remains to be written.* 
He tells us in his Preface that he had originally designed to 
trace only ‘the influence of the German school of literary 
criticism on that of England, which is practically that of Cole- 
ridge,’ and that the further task he undertook was ‘almost 
against his will” Whether this be sufficient excuse for the 
mistakes he has made in some of the facts of the poet’s life, 
may be a question; but we regard these mistakes the more 
leniently on account of his many valuable criticisms, which 
from their German origin are interesting to an English reader. 
We therefore avail ourselves of his criticisms, while silently 
correcting his verbal errors. But one source of error must be 
mentioned. Professor Brandl claims for the English edition 
an advantage over the German, because, as he says, it contains 
the original words of all the quotations, Far from this being 
the case, many a quotation is given with provoking inaccuracy. 
Still, with these deductions, there is much in the book that 
deserves the attention of all lovers of English poetry. 

Professor Brand] points to the birth of Coleridge as occur- 
ring at a critical period of the world’s history, when the long 
smouldering conflict between old and new ideas was about to 
burst into flame—when France, under the rule of Louis XV. 
and of Madame du Barry, had sunk to the lowest stage of 
irresponsible government; when England, strange as it now 
may sound, the keenest of slave-traders on the high seas, was 
beginning that quarrel with her American colonies which ended 
in their severance from the British Empire; when the works 
of Rousseau were kindling restless thoughts in French minds, 
and the Letters of Junius were exciting curiosity and fear in 
English society ; when the slow but inevitable retributions of 
bad government were nigh at hand, and the stability or insta- 
bility of thrones and ancient governments were coming to their 
trial ; when, in short, that Revolution, of the nature and possi- 
bilities of which no one could form a conception, was already in 
the air. It is impossible now to estimate sufficiently the effect of 





* While these sheets are passing through the press, we have received the 
eleventh volume of the ‘ Dictionary of National Biography,’ containing from the 
of Mr. Leslie Stephen, with copious references to authorities, by far the 

st account of the life of Coleridge that has yet appeared, though necessarily, 
from the nature of the work, in a condensed form. 
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the first outburst of French revolutionary feeling, with its visions 
of brotherly love and universal happiness and equality, upon 
the English mind, ‘when, bliss it was to be alive, but to be 
young was Heaven.’ The common sympathies of our human 
nature were never more strongly evinced than in the hopes, 
the anxieties, and the joy which, up to a certain period, 
united all parties and filled every class in this country. Still, 
the ferment was in England characteristically different from 
that in France, where, apart from the revolutionary excesses, 
it took an abstract form unknown to us, and aptly illustrated 
by De Tocqueville’s anecdote of a French mother thus addressing 
her daughter, ‘Je ne vous aime pas parce que vous étes ma fille, 
mais parce que vous étes un étre !’ 

It is easy now for all who study the history of the French 
Revolution to perceive the strong weather-indications that pre- 
ceded the storm, but it is a very different thing to trace those 
slight and subtle signs, only recognizable long after the event, 
which Professor Brandl has pointed out’ in the writings of the 
landscape and lyrical poets of the eighteenth century. 

England had long possessed what Germans call the Ro- 
mantic school of Poetry ; descriptive in the hands of Denham, 
Thomson, Collins, Goldsmith, and Cowper; and lyrical espe- 
cially in those of Milton and Gray, And here it is that our 
German Professor leads us along a path of exploration as novel 
as it is interesting. He traces the increasing sense of equality 
in the rising middle class, and points out how a democratic 
element had crept in. Mallet is stirred with compassion for the 
suffering poor, Cowper and Shenstone for the negro slave, and 
Gray for all the sum of human ills which threaten every 
school-boy more or less. Cowper pleads against ‘robbing a 
poor bird of her young,’ comes boldly forward in defence of 
ill-treated oxen and hunted game, and in tones which antici- 
pate the jargon of the Revolution, announces that ‘the groans 
of the Creation shall have an end;’ while in entire inde- 
pendence of Cowper, though borne along on the same tide, 
we find Burns compassionating the wounded hare, the field 
mouse, and the mountain daisy, on turning one down with a 
plough.* Here the young Coleridge enters the scene, and 





* See the exquisite lines to a ‘Mountain Daisy ’ :— 
‘ Wee modest, crimson-tippéd flower, 
Thou’s met me in an evil hour; 
For I maun crush amang the stoure 
Thy slender stem ; 
To spare thee now is past my power, 
Thou bonnie gem.’ 
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addresses those lines ‘To a Young Ass, its mother being 
tethered near it,’ which, though brought in ridicule against 
him, are significant of what may be called the democratic side 
of English poetry. It was only when the world was ringing 
with the revolutionary watchwords of a universal philanthropy, 
that a"young poet would have ventured to address publicly a 
lowly animal as 


‘Innocent foal! thou poor despised, forlorn ! 
I hail thee brother—spite of the fool’s scorn !’ 


Sterne, it is true, in his ‘Sentimental Journey,’ had penned 
an elegy to an ass, but its jeering tone is not to be mistaken— 
while Wordsworth’s glorification of the same faithful animal, in 
‘ Peter Bell,’—written later than Coleridge’s poem,—sufficiently 
shows how deep and earnest the feeling was with them both. 
Indeed, Coleridge disburdened himself of so many sighs over 
the fate of dancing-bears, sucking-pigs, and spiders, that 
Lamb, in joke, proposed to him ‘ to open a new form of inter- 
course with the most despised of the animal and insect race 
by a series of these poems.’ : 

The same subject has been admirably treated by Professor 
Veitch, though from a somewhat different point of view, in his 
valuable and interesting work,* recently published, to which 
we are glad to have this opportunity of directing the attention 
of our readers :— 


‘ No man can be drawn to the varied aspects of the outward world 
without rising to a sympathy and tender love for the creatures of the 
wilds—of beast and bird, deer in the forest and birds in the air, and 
all the gentle living beings which rejoice in nature’s care, and are 
sustained by her free bounteousness. There is not one of the great 
poets, in the whole range of Scottish and English literature, who has 
not cared for nature, whose heart has not been open to this tenderness 
and sympathy. . . . It has found, perhaps, its loftiest expression in 
Wordsworth, in “Hart Leap Well,” and in other of his poems :— 


‘ “ Grey-headed Shepherd, thou hast spoken well ; 
Small difference lies between thy creed and mine: 
This beast not unobserved by nature fell ; 

His death was mourned by sympathy divine.” ’ 


If Coleridge at his birth (October 21, 1772) was ushered into 
a world charged with strange and stirring elements, he was no 
less exceptionally endowed both by nature and inheritance to 
respond to them. His father, John Coleridge, was a clergyman 





* «The Feeling for Nature in Scottish Poetry,’ by John Veitch, Professor of 
Logic and Rhetoric in the University of Glasgow. Edinburgh and London, 1887. 
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and a scholar, holding the vicarage of Ottery St. Mary, in 
Devonshire, and conducting the old Free Grammar School 
there. By his second wife he had ten children, of whom nine 
were sons—Samuel Taylor being the youngest. Sound in faith 
and loyalty, he brought up his children with an English mixture 
of freedom of thought and submission to authority. He enter- 
tained an exaggerated aversion to that measured, classical 
correctness of the school of Pope, against which his son con- 
tended, both by example and precept. A certain grotesque 
conscientiousness pervaded his life. He recognized the sanctity 
of earthly duties, and exerted himself honestly to fulfil them ; 
but owing to his habitual absence of mind, and to his total 
ignorance of the world, he often failed. He wrote many books, 
which, though in request in the neighbourhood, remained for 
the most part uncut—thus showing a greater confidence in his 
character than in his productions. No father more likely to 
be succeeded by such a son could well have existed, while the 
child, in his turn, 


‘ showed the man, 
As morning shows the day.’ 


At three years of age young Coleridge could read a chapter 
in the Bible, and at six he joined the lowest Latin class in the 
school. He seldom played, and then alone, generally acting the 
scenes he had read. He lived in dreams and wonders—nothing 
in the supernatural world was too strange for him to believe, and 
nothing in the material world excited his astonishment. His 
visions and delusions became so strong as to alarm his father, 
who endeavoured to divert this unhealthy tendency by ex- 
plaining to him the mass and distance of the planets; such 
facts, however, took no hold of his imagination. Alluding to 
this time later, in letters to friends, Coleridge admitted that, 
though simple and innocent as a child, he had none of child- 
hood’s thoughts and ways. ‘But poets,’ as Professor Brandl 
reminds us, are ‘the least trustworthy of autobiographers, and 
Coleridge, of all poets, with his mystical vein, his feverish 
imagination, and his tendency to view all things with the 
inward rather than the outward eye, lived habitually in a world 
of visions.’ 

The death of his father sent the family adrift. The future 
poet, who was only nine years old at the time, obtained a 
——. to Christ’s Hospital, through the kindness of 

ustice Buller, one of his father’s former pupils. This school 
cultivated his mind and directed his taste, while it starved his 
imagination, as it did his body. But many waters cannot 
quench 
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quench love, and no system, however opposed to its instincts 
and aspirations, could have changed the bias of Coleridge’s 
genius, or it would have succumbed to the life he led in the 
halls and cloisters of the old monastery. 

We continue the life in its main facts, as helping to illus- 
trate a character which, with its moods, follies, and virtues, 
admits but of one solution—the total absence of common- 
sense. Meanwhile one legitimate clue to Coleridge’s subse- 
quent career is partly furnished by the fact that, as a boy, he 
knew nothing of family life. His brothers are said to have 
resented rather than welcomed the patronage which clothed him 
in the blue coat and yellow stockings of a charitable institution, 
and Samuel remained eight years at Christ’s Hospital without 
once returning home. Not that he felt any sense of degra- 
dation himself; he had warm affections, however scantily 
nourished, but not a spark of ambition. His marvellous 
abilities and memory, and his love of reading, placed him 
generally at the head of the class, but he neither aimed at 
such distinction nor cared for it when he got it. He made 
acquaintance with a shoemaker and ‘his wife—both good- 
natured people—and was all ready to become an apprentice to 
the craft. Nor did his dreaminess and absence of mind decline 
in the active little world around him. His favourite position 
was to sit crumpled up in a corner, undisturbed by the noisy 
games going on, and read what no other boy would have looked 
at out of school hours; or to lie on the leads rapt in reverie, 
staring at the clouds as they sailed past. Once even in the 
crowded street, while ruminating on the feat of Leander, he so 
far forgot his surroundings as to imitate the action of swimming. 
Thus imaginarily employed, his hand came in contact with the 
coat-tail pocket of a gentleman, who immediately seized him 
for a thief; but who, hearing his explanation—and when did 
Coleridge, boy or man, fail to persuade with his tongue—took 
such a fancy to the lad as to give him, the highest object 
of his desire, a subscription to a neighbouring library; of which 
Coleridge soon devoured every book from A to Z. He also 
commenced that study of the neo-platonic metaphysics which 
equally indicated the bent of his mind and tinctured the 
whole course of his life. Professor Brandl points out, that 
Coleridge probably fell in with Thomas Taylor’s translation of 
‘Plotinus on the Beautiful,’ published in 1787. To him Plato 
and Plotinus supplied that recreation which other boys find in 
Captain Marryat’s novels. With Voltaire’s ‘ Philosophical Dic- 
tionary’ in addition, it is no wonder that a web of entangled 
mysticism soon obscured the simple truths he had derived from 
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his childhood. The vanity of the boy was flattered by finding 
himself in this respect on a par with his teachers; and, some 
theological question arising, he complacently announced to the 
head master that he had become ‘an infidel ;) on which he re- 
ceived what he called the only just castigation among the 
many which had fallen to his lot, But whatever the chain of 
metaphysical knots and religious doubts which bound and tied 
him in after life, Coleridge never really shared the scepticism 
of the time. On the contrary, he had what we may call a 
devoutness of nature—further hallowed and maintained by 
purity of life—which was sure to throw him, metaphorically, 
upon his knees whenever any startling incident brought home 
to his mind the utter helplessness of Man. Witness his letter 
to Charles Lamb on occasion of the tragedy in the Lamb 
family ; one of the most touching effusions of deep sympathy and 
fervent piety that ever was penned. The first poetic effusion, 
and his first love for a young dressmaker—doubtless related in 
the sense of cause and effect—were kindled at Christ’s Hospital. 

Marked as was the difference between Coleridge and other 
boys, it was essentially increased by ill-health. The severe 
rheumatic affection he inherited from his father, which has 
perhaps been not sufficiently admitted as contributing both to 
the instability of purpose and to the ruinous habit which marred 
his life, began at school, where his musings and ponderings and 
feedings on his own mind were fostered by long, periods of 
confinement to the sick ward. 

In 1791 Coleridge, then not nineteen, entered Jesus College, 
Cambridge, as a pensioner, the choice of the Church as a 
profession being indicated to him by the authorities of Christ’s 
Hospital. But he had no intention to bind himself to any 
definite study, and least of all did the study how to earn his 
bread attract him. Not that he spent his time idly, especially 
at first, when he obtained the Brown gold medal for the best 
Greek ode. He was very happy at Cambridge, and took his 
fling in opposite directions; oscillating between the depths of 
ancient Hellenic mysticism and the flights of modern revolu- 
tionary doctrines. ‘The Cambridge undergraduate mind of that 
time was excited to the highest pitch by the fortunes of two 
great leading Unitarians—Priestley, ‘the Patriot, Saint, and 
Sage’ of his ‘ Religious Musiugs,’ and the less known William 
Frend. At the close of Frend’s trial before the Vice-Chancellor, 
which Coleridge followed with the liveliest sympathy, his clap- 
ping was so violent that he was on the verge of being included 
in the same charge. It was no joke at that time to confess the 
creed of these men ; and though Coleridge gloried in so doing, 
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yet even he must have perceived how seriously it stood in the 
way of any university career. At this juncture—not only poor, 
but in love, and in debt—he vanished from Cambridge—none 
knew whither ; went to London ; gave his last penny to a beggar ; 
spent the night, half starved, prowling about the precincts of that 
Abbey where his bust now stands ; caught sight of a recruiting 
advertisement, and under the name of Silas Tomkyn Comber- 
back’ (with his own initials) enlisted in a regiment of Light . 
Dragoons. The impulses of an irresolute man have accounted 
for many a strange story, but for none stranger than this. The 
College Hall was now exchanged for barrack and stable—the 
society of students and professors for that of rough and brutal 
troopers. Coleridge was the awkwardest of men. He could as 
little ride a horse as comb it; and his rifle, when left to his own 
care, was known by its dirty state. But though penniless, he 
had bribes of his own to offer; he wrote the soldiers’ love-letters, 
and fascinated them with stories of a certain distinguished 
general, called Alexander the Great. In the course of a month 
—the regiment ordered to the seat of war, and no means of 
escape apparent—he was overpowered with the misery of his 
position. His Latin now came to his help. A line written on 
the stable wall, ‘ Eheu! quam infortunii miserrimum est fuisse 
felicem,’ caught the eye of a well-educated officer, and the fol- 
lowing letter to his eldest brother, published by Professor Brandl 
for the first time by the kind permission of Lord Coleridge, 
explains how he obtained his release :— 


‘To a mind which vice has not utterly divested of sensibility, few 
occurrences can inflict a more acute pang than the receiving proofs 
of tenderness and love where only resentment and reproach were 
expected and deserved. The gentle voice of conscience which had 
incessantly murmured within the soul then raises its tone, and speaks 
with the tongue of thunder. My conduct towards you, and towards 
my other brothers has displayed a strange combination of madness, 
ingratitude, and dishonesty. But you forgive me. May my Maker 
forgive me! May the time arrive when I shall have forgiven myself ! 

* With regard to my emancipation, every enquiry I have made, 
every piece of intelligence I could collect alike tend to assure me 
that if may be done by interest, but not by negotiation without an 
expense which I should tremble to write. Forty guineas were offered 
for a discharge the day after a young man was sworn in, and were 
refused. His friends made interest, and his discharge came down 
from the War Office. If, however, negotiations must be first at- 
tempted, it will be expedient to write to our Colonel—his name is 
Gwynne—he holds the rank of General in the army. _ His address is 
“General Gwynne, K.L.D., King’s Mews, London.” 

‘My assumed name is Silas Tomkyn Comberback, 15th, or — 
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Reg. of Light Dragoons, G Troop. My number I do not know—it 
is of no import. The bounty I received was six guineas and a half; 
but a light horseman’s bounty is a mere lure. It is expended for 
him in things which he must have had without a bounty—gaiters, a 
pair of leather breeches, stable jacket and shell; horse-cloth, sur- 
cingle, watering-bridle, brushes, and the long etcetera of military 
accoutrement. I enlisted the 2nd December, 1793, was attested, and 
sworn in on the 4th. I am at present nurse to a sick man, and shall, 
I believe, stay at Henley another week. There will be a large 
draught from our regiment to complete our troops abroad. The men 
were picked out to-day. I suppose I am not one—being a very 
indocile equestrian. Farewell. ‘8. T. Corzriper. 

‘ February 20th, 1794.—Our regiment are at Reading and Houns- 
low, and Maidenhead and Kensington—our headquarters Reading, 
Berks. The commanding officer there, Lieut. Hopkinson, our 
adjutant. 

‘To Captain James CoLERipar, 

‘Tiverton, Devonshire.’ 


His discharge followed in April. His friends fetched him in 
a coach, the officers shook hands with him, and his astonished 
comrades gave him three cheers, as with tears in his eyes he 
drove away. Those who witnessed this scene must have often 
recounted it when his name became famous. Coleridge re- 
turned to Cambridge for a short period—the authorities were 
lenient, and a public censure was his only punishment. 

It was at about this time that his acquaintance began with 
Southey, two years younger than himself Southey was as far 
gone in revolutionary opinions as Coleridge, however different in 
disposition—inferior in intellect, but superior in sense. The 
two young visionaries, for whom Europe was too old and slow, 
immediately swore eternal friendship, and between them the 
scheme, which they named ‘ Pantisocracy,’ or the equal govern- 
ment of all, took shape. The plan was to found a colony in some 
primeval forest on the shores of the Susquehannna—a locality 
only selected for the euphony of the name—where there should 
be perfect freedom and equality, all goods in common, no 
laws, and no selfishness. They were to work with their 
hands and arms in the forenoon, and with their brains the re- 
mainder of the day ; and each colonist was to be accompanied 
by a wife, as cook and housekeeper. All they wanted for im- 
mediate realization was a sum of money, which they fortunately 
never succeeded in obtaining. The requisite wives presented 
no such difficulty, Coleridge joined Southey at Bristol, who 
introduced him to a family of the name of Fricker—daughters 
of a respectable tradesman deceased. Southey was in love 
with one of them. Another Pantisocratist was married to a 
second. 
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second. Coleridge had remained true to his little dressmaker, 
but she had jilted him, and he now followed suit with a third 
Miss Fricker, Bristol was a literary city, distinguished as the 
residence of Mrs. Hannah More and Mrs. Barbauld. It was 
here that Coleridge became known to Joseph Cottle, a young 
publisher, whose name deserves all honour as a kind friend, 
and first encourager of the young man’s poetical powers. On 
the strength of a promise of a guinea and a half for every hundred 
verses, Coleridge now married (October 4, 1795), and passed 
a long honeymoon of perfect bliss at Clevedon, which to this 
day retains the tradition of that time. To his marriage, 
though not to his wife, who was an excellent woman, may be 
chiefly traced the embarrassments of his life—he had no means, 
and no persistence in the art of acquiring any. From this 
time his career may be divided into distinct periods. The first, 
from 1795-6, at Bristol. The second, from 1796-8, at Nether 
Stowey, a beautiful Somersetshire village—a time which the 
charms of rural leisure, and the neighbourhood of kind friends 
rendered the happiest and most productive of his life, and 
where he formed his all-important friendship with Wordsworth. 
The next period took him to Germany ; the liberal Wedgwoods 
providing the means, and Wordsworth and his sister accom- 
panying him (1798). This event proved as ill-omened for 
him as his marriage. It fed and nourished that element of 
his mind which most needed a restricted regimen. What 
Coleridge might have been without that visit to Germany it 
would be rash to conjecture—the unhealthy appetite perhaps 
the same, but its main supply cut off. Certain it is that the 
craving for a beatific vision he was never destined to attain, 
which was nourished at German sources, stood in the way of the 
regular discharge of his duties. He believed that this morbid 
craving had even stript him of his poetic power. This, as will 
appear later, we are not prepared to admit. Coleridge enjoyed 
the social atmosphere of Germany with the double zest of a 
boy and a philosopher—he revelled in their childish games, 
and in their transcendental mysticism. Still, his eyes were 
opened to the degradation of a country, ‘cursed with a base 
and hateful brood of nobles and princelings—a fine people, but 
enslaved and helpless; taxes high, justice venial, and public 
opinion despised.’ This wonderfully changed his estimate of 
his own land—never to be understood except by comparison 
with others. But a year before, in the heat of revolutionary 
passion, he had condemned her to destruction ; now he could 
say with Wordsworth, ‘ We have learnt England’s value,’ and 
he returned home (1799) prepared to be a better subject and 
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a possible patriot. This reaction led to a period of sane and 
profitable work in the Editor’s room of the ‘Morning Post’ 
—the circulation of which was largely increased by his articles. 
But Coleridge was born to disappoint ; and the very recognition 
of his powers, which led the Editor to offer him a partnership, 
worth 2000/. a year, roused all the irrational perversity of his 
nature. No duty, present or future, was thought of—the offer 
was met with the reply that he would not give up a life in the 
country, and the lazy reading of old folios for twice 2000/. 
a year—adding, that a larger income than 350/. was only a real 
evil. Well would it have been with his responsibilities if, after 
this, he had made even that ! 

Meanwhile Wordsworth had settled at the Lakes, and thither 
Coleridge followed with wife and family, placing them in a 
house at Keswick. This was in 1800, from which time the 
descent in spirits, work, happiness, and health was unchecked. 
From this time also the fatal resource which held him so 
long captive may be dated. It matters little how it com- 
menced—bad habits come easy to a man without self-control. 
As early as January 1800, writing to Cottle, he mentions the 
‘ pleasurable sensations of a dose of opium.’ Some medical 
book pointed to the efficacy of opium in benumbing pain, and 
Coleridge practised no moderation. His nerves now began to 
shake—he was visited by horrible dreams—and could not even 
command himself to revise the third edition of his poems. 
At thirty years of age he was a broken man. Having a friend 
at Malta, and being recommended to try a grape cure, he 
went there in April, 1804. But it availed little to change 
his sky, while he did not change himself. His two evil spirits, 
the laudanum bottle and his dreary German buoks, moved with 
him; otherwise all things were in his favour. His friend 
presented him to the Governor, Admiral Sir Alexander Ball. 
The Governor was just then without a secretary, and appointed 
Coleridge to that honourable post. It is evident that the 
greatest respect existed between the two parties, though the 
fine old gentleman showed some impatience on his secretary’s 
gravely propounding to him the (imaginary) distinction between - 
‘an unorganized mass of matter’ and ‘a mass of unorganized 
matter.’ Sir Alexander did not dispute the problem, but ordered 
him off to Sicily to buy grain. 

In September 1805 he left Malta—took a land route through 
Italy ; at the beginning of 1806 he was in Rome, mixing with 
all the distinguished society there ; when, threatened by dangers, 
real or imaginary—for some doubt is thrown on this point— 
he hurriedly left the Eternal City, embarked from Leghorn for 
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England, and, after a wretched passage of fifty-five days, he 
reached his native soil in August, 1806, ‘ill, penniless, and 
worse than homeless.’ 

His home now became more and more unbearable. No man 
is so difficult to please as he who knows himself to be in the 
wrong. Nor were matters improved by the harassing and 
expensive undertaking called ‘ The Friend,’ doomed, like ‘The 
Watchman’ before it, to fail from sheer want of the commonest 
sense. Coleridge at this time had no remedy for a false step, 
except a worse step. In the misery of his own making he flew 
the more to his two evil spirits, always ready to work hand in 
hand for his destruction, and at length, in the autumn of 1810, 
they drove him from his home, never again to return. But there 
was one redeeming feature in the sad wreck. Coleridge always 
knew himself to be in the wrong, and courted that control from 
without, which he could no longer exert from within. He found 
it among good people of the name of Morgan—old Bristol 
friends—living at Hammersmith. Strangers can enforce what 
nearer ties dare not urge. Mrs. Morgan laid her hand upon the 
laudanum bottle, and when he declared that he should die, she 
answered : ‘ Better die than live as youdo.’ This plan answered, 
as far as is known, and a certain amount of work, both in 
writing and lecturing, was the result. In 1813 circumstances 
obliged the Morgans to leave Hammersmith and retire to a 
small house at Calne, in Wiltshire. Coleridge went with them, 
and remained there till 1816, when, by no fault of his own, this 
arrangement broke up. Left to himself now in London, the 
consequences could be foreseen. Meanwhile, his medical at- 
tendant, Dr. Adams, took a wise step, and stated the case to 
Mr. Gillman, a medical man residing at Highgate. His name 
was not given, only his miserable sufferings, his intellectual 
gifts, and his determination to suhmit to control. The change 
was made in April 1816, and not a day too soon, for, according 
to Mr. Cottle, he had long been in the habit of taking two 
quarts of laudanum a week, and had once taken a quart in 
the twenty-four hours. From this time, though the laudanum 
was still secretly taken, and even copiously, his improved 
condition is well known; and in Mr. Gillman’s house’ he 
remained for the next eighteen years till his death in 1834. 

This slight sketch of the life suffices in some measure to 
exemplify the character of our subject. We now turn to an 
analysis of the mind, which furnishes the wonder, the puzzle, 
and the speculation, and will furnish it for long to come. 

To approach this in Coleridge’s case with any chance of 
success we must take a leaf out of his own book, and begin, 
as 
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as he would have done, by an endeavour to define that element, 
or quality, or idiosyncrasy, or peculiarity—in short, that mar- 
vellous Something, by turns sublime in its power of creation, 
and childish in its helplessness of action, which distinguishes 
its possessor from the common herd. This is no easy task, for 
although all genius may be included under one common defi- 
nition as the power of creating a new thing, without which there 
is no proof of genius at all, yet within this common ground will 
be found a host of complex varieties distinguishing man from 
man as sharply as in the common walks of life. 

What is often called genius, and no word is more misused, 
is seldom found pure and simple. Nor, though more curious, 
and what is called ‘heaven-born’ in that form, is it the form 
most beneficial to mankind, or profitable for itself. Genius, 
like the precious metals, requires the admixture of a harden- 
ing and strengthening alloy. Plenty of instances, old and new, 
will occur to every one, where genius has been more or less 
combined with other qualities; Shakspeare’s mind united genius, 
common-sense, wit, humour, and, according to some authority 
which Coleridge quotes, sweet temper as well. But it is pre- 
cisely in Coleridge’s case that genius takes that form, pure and 
simple, which is the rarest, the most phenomenal, the most 
difficult to define, and the most impossible to work. Depart- 
ing as it does from the normal conditions of our human 
nature, this class of genius can only be accounted a disease. 
One, it is true, of a beautiful order and of inscrutable origin— 
without father, mother, or descent—convertible, like the pearl, 
into high value, and predestined to high place; still, like the 
pearl itself, nothing more or less than a disease. In the light 
of its inspiration this class is generally a God-like missionary, 
revealing new and glorious truths—one of the appointed 
agencies by which this world advances in its course—but in 
the light of its unsuitability to the conditions around it, too 
often an exception, an anomaly, and a failure. 

We are all contradictions to a certain extent, but the genuinely 
unalloyed genius is a contradiction from beginning to end— 
wiser than his teachers, yet never reaching man’s estate—a 
creature of heavenly instincts, but of incorrigible ways; who 
brooks no authority, fulfils few responsibilities, forgets most 
engagements, keeps no accounts, and dates no letters. By all 
these signs Coleridge appears to have been the most typical of 
geniuses who ever delighted, astonished, disappointed, and 
exasperated mankind. 

Coleridge’s contradictions, whether in practice or theory, are 
among the strangest that ever were chronicled. The elaborate 
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non-sequiturs between means and ends, purposes a 
that are gathered from his life, would be ludicrous 4 
not melancholy. The absurdity of his Pantisoc 
was wont to draw a smile from him in his later life 5 
his latest day the theory of it coloured his thoug 
aspirations. Man never was, but always to be blessed, and 
that by some ideal formula of persuasion of his own concoc- 
ting. Who but he, a poor student at Cambridge, would have 
given a house-decorator carte blanche to do up his rooms, and 
then have accepted a recruit’s bounty-money ostensibly to pay 
his debt, which it never did, or could have done—but really 
because he had a prejudice against soldiers and horses, which 
he felt it right to overcome! Who but he would have volun- 
teered a public sermon to the praise and glory of God, and 
then have used the pulpit to launch a philippic against the 
tax upon hair-powder; or have announced a lecture on Romeo 
and Juliet, and entered instead upon a defence of flogging at 
school, and an essay upon the European languages! Who, but 
he, would have written, with infinite labour, his own literary 
biography, and yet have devoted three-fourths of the book to 
an analysis of the literary productions of a fellow-poet ; or, in 
this very biography, have omitted all reference to the city 
where his own literary career was begun and carried on, 
where he lived and worked with Southey, and where he 
married ; not even mentioning Bristol by name! Who but 
Coleridge would have undertakcn to prove the reasonableness 
and explain the doctrine of the Holy Trinity, and yet have 
made no allusion whatsoever to the Third Person! There is 
indeed no end to the contradictions we might quote; but two 
more are too droll to be withheld, for who but he, while can- 
vassing for his weekly paper, ‘The Watchman,’ would have 
solemnly stated that he was far from sure that a Christian 
was free to read either newspapers, or any other works of 
merely political and temporary interest! or again, whilst 
penning the vehement pages of ‘The Friend,’ would have 
expressed a doubt whether the liberty of the Press were a 
permissible privilege! When we add that the chief theme of 
the least reasonable of men was the Reason, and of the most 
irresolute of men the Will, the catalogue of inconsistencies is 
complete. Finally, who but he would have commenced one 
work after another and hardly completed one! or, have osten- 
tatiously advertised and proclaimed a series of the most ambi- 
tious projects, and not have commenced even one! He was, 
however, intrinsically consistent in this single respect, that he 
himself was as grand and as incomplete as his plans, 
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Deeply interesting to the reader, and consoling too, it is to 
find that, after gathering all we can from the various sources now 
before us, we end by loving the strange, but unworldly human, 
compound which they present to us. For under the wayward, 
sympathetic genius, there lay a pure-minded and loving-hearted 
man, not to be judged by what he did, or by what he neglected 
to do, but, as we shall see, by what he was. He can afford, 
therefore, to bear a not ungentle criticism, for, in heart and 
morals, he stands where none can pull him down. 

‘ All who sin, suffer; whether they have genius or no.’ These 
are the words of grand old Christopher North, who knew 
something in his own person of the compulsions of the noble 
disease. And Coleridge suffered acutely and deservedly, though 
he had the best compensations outside that home which he 
naturally failed to make happy. He had excellent friends, and 
he kept them; friends who were privileged to enjoy the fruits 
of genius without paying too dearly for them, yet who were 
not close enough to be disturbed by its eccentricities. They 
fed upon his mind ; they drew upon his intellectual bank ; they 
basked in his charm; they entertained their guests with his 
originalities ; and, in return, some of Coleridge’s friends felt it 
a privilege to contribute to his material needs—and this, it . 
must be owned, was a privilege which he did not grudge 
them-—and they wanted him for nothing deeper than for such 
entertainment. Coleridge had devoted friends, from Words- 
worth to Cottle. But Southey, for instance, being his brother- 
in-law as well as friend, did want him for something deeper, 
and, consequently, Southey’s friendship, though it never failed, 
was taxed to the utmost degree of endurance. 

But it is on those nearer still on whom the real pains and 
penalties of genius fall. Above all is the genius of the 
Coleridge kind trying to a wife. The common-sense of what 
is called the weaker vessel is terribly tried by the occasional 
lack of it in the stronger one! Mrs. Coleridge saw how 
Southey, by his orderly and conscientious work, earned the 
needful daily bread, not only for his own family, but often for 
that of his friend too; while Coleridge spent his time in dreamy 
inactivity and far-reaching plans, or plunged into literary enter- 
prises, so injudiciously planned, and so irregularly conducted, 
as only to cost money and end in failure. At the same time 
never flagging in that wondrous power of speech which de- 
lighted friends and astonished strangers, but which must have 
been no small aggravation to her who knew that the marvellous 
flow only retarded and exhausted more needful springs. 

And if Coleridge’s talk did excite such feelings in the breast 
of 
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of his wife, it must be owned that her trial must as much have 
exceeded that of other women as his talk did that of other men. 
However rich his intellectual powers, there is no doubt that this 
was the line, and we take it first in order, in which his genius, 
defined as the power of creating a new thing, was most con- 
spicuous, It was this faculty of the most brilliant and spon- 
taneous talk that man ever uttered or listened to, which explains 
the enthusiastic verdict of his friends. A man’s fame during 
his life is determined by what he does best, and Coleridge’s was 
determined by his talk. He loved this faculty better than any- 
thing he did or should have done—it was equally his favourite 
form of exertion and of indolence. A tolerably attentive listener 
was all the inspiration he required, and that not always. Accord- 
ing to all accounts his talk was a kind of phenomenon, both as 
to quantity and quality; once heard, never forgotten; till 
people equally wondered how it was done, and lamented it 
should leave no trace behind. For the ‘Table Talk,’ though 
claiming our gratitude, is but as a map which marks chief 
places, but tells nothing of the country which unites and divides 
them. The subjects he touched on are there, and their variety 
and abundance are marvellous, but the whole is but a kind 
of shorthand. This faculty with Coleridge grew with his 
growth and strengthened with his strength. The fountain 
was in full play in Christ’s Hospital when his young school- 
fellows would stop their bat and ball, and collect in a spell- 
bound circle round him. ‘Come back into memory,’ says 
Lamb, in a well-known passage, ‘Come back like as thou 
wast in the day-spring of thy fancies, with hope, like a fiery 
column before thee—the dark pillar not yet turned —Samuel 
Taylor Coleridge, Logician, Metaphysician, Bard! How 
have I seen the casual passer through the cloister stand still, 
entranced with admiration (while he weighed the disproportion 
between the speech and the garb of the young Mirandula) ; 
to hear thee unfold in thy deep and sweet intonations the 
mysteries of lamblichus or Plotinus—for even in those days 
thou waxedst not pale at such philosophic draughts—or reciting 
Homer in the Greek, or Pindar, while the walls of the old 
Grey Friars re-echoed to the accent of the inspired Charity Boy.’ 

The same spontaneous, only more varied, exhibition of power 
took place at Cambridge. Professor Brandl thus describes him 
at Jesus College, in 1791 :— 


‘The usual aspect he presented to his friends was seated in his 
room on the ground-floor of the large court—on the right of the 
staircase opposite the great entrance. Green lawns, old grey walls, 
and waving tree-tops seen from his windows, and above, in the 
distance, 
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distance, some of the city towers; before him some philosophic 
treatise, or a volume of poems, or the last party pamphlet of the day, 
or some foreign travels, such as Bruce’s “ Travels in Central Africa”! 
Others might be exercising their arms and legs, or gratifying their 
appetites; his pleasure consisted in intellectual “ Will of the wisp- 
ing”! But what he thus mentally imbibed he was at all times 
ready to give forth again in literal torrents of talk. For this exercise 
the social habits, which to this day prevail at Cambridge, gave him 
rich opportunity. His room was a rendezvous for those who loved 
conversation. What delightful evenings round his tea-table! His 
friend (and schoolfellow), Valentine Le Grice. who had entered 
Trinity, gave in his old age an enthusiastic account of these meetings. 
With his wonderful memory Coleridge often recited verbatim what 
he had read in the morning. These recollections were mingled with 
visions full of enthusiasm and originality. With child-like confidence 
he would forecast the most splendid plans for the improvement of 
the world ; the winged words pouring in melodious accents from the 
voluptuous lips. The oration brimmed over with logical absurdities, 
which, however, vanished beneath the hurricane of dazzling images. 
The orator had a wide mouth, not over good teeth, a small inexpres- 
sive nose, and a negligent mode of dress; but all was forgotten in 
the transporting, almost overpowering, warmth of his convictions. 
And he was proud of his power. His large grey eyes sparkled with 
“noble madness ;” on the pale, lofty forehead, with its overhanging 
locks of black hair, divided down the centre, there seemed to hover 
the promise of genial deeds. It was at such moments that some 
impudent fellow-student would cut off one piece of his gown after 
another,* without his remarking it. But generally his audience 
were dissolved in rapture ; and their approbation, heartier and more 
discriminating than that of his schoolfellows at Christ’s Hospital, 
encouraged him in his dreams.’ 


When he visited London, in 1795, he frequented a little tavern, 
‘the Cat and Salutation, with sanded floor in Newgate 
Street, where a different class of hearers assembled at the 
Ordinary dinners. There he became so attractive to his asto- 
nished audience that the landlord offered him free commons if 
he would but continue to come and talk. As to quantity, his 
earliest publisher, the kind Cottle of Bristol, has recorded that 
in a single evening, and in language sufficiently pure and con- 
nected for publication, he would pour forth as much talk as 
would fill an octavo volume. We have many accounts of his 
wonderful talk, at a later period of his life, of which Carlyle’s 
description, in his ‘ Life of Sterling,’ is the best known. 





* A story is told in Cambridge & propos of that gown. Dr. Pearce, the 
Master of Jesus College, once took Coleridge to task on meeting him in the 
street, arm in arm, between two gentlemen commoners, in a ragged gown. ‘Mr. 
Coleridge! Mr. Coleridge! when will you get rid of that shameful gown?’ 
‘Why, sir, I think I have got rid of the greater part of it already.’ 
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Truly did Madame de Stael say of him that Mr. Coleridge 
was rich in monologue, but not in dialogue. Hearers of 
Coleridge have declared that after listening spell-bound to a 
flood of words, they have felt bodily benumbed, as if something 
supernatural had passed before them. So large a scope did 
he take, that, if interrupted before he got to the end, he 
appeared to have been talking without an object; while his 
digressions rambled so far and wide, that his hearers would 
doubt whether the connection with the main line would ever 
be recovered. 

We need not now wonder that Coleridge’s order of thought— 
often, to all but himself, unconnected—was more adapted to 
fascinate the hearer than the reader. It is easier for most 
people to listen than to read, and oratory will always be more 
attractive than even the same style in writing; it also permits 
of more windings, doublings, and repeatings. Coleridge’s prose 
writings have the same ‘vice of roundaboutness,’ as Southey 
called it, as his talk, but without its charm; the same endless 
interpolations, digressions, and apologies—with the same super- 
abundance of long, strange, and hard. words. Nay, the defects 
were most salient in his writings; a listener might run away, 
but a sheet of paper could not. With his pen in hand, there- 
fore, he was more at liberty to think, and re-think, and in the 
anxiety for that completeness which he never attained, his 
habit was to suppose that his reader knew nothing, and could 
take for granted nothing, and that it therefore behoved him to 
begin his subject not only ab ovo, but, if possible, earlier still. 
And as much as he put on superfluously at the beginning, 
he was sure, in his inability to finish anything, to cut off at 
the end. 

His three Essays on the Fine Arts,* more easily followed 
than his abstracter cogitations, would, if space allowed, illus- 
trate what is meant ; but it would be impossible to inflict upon 
our readers the intolerable dulness of these strange rigmaroles 
without drawing the same charge on ourselves. Suffice it 
to say, that no greater proof of Coleridge’s incapacity to ap- 
proach the real principles of the Fine Arts is that, in all this 
ostentatiously didactic course of imaginary instruction, the only 
teacher and prototype of Art is not so much as alluded to. He 
who, in his verse, is the sweetest minstrel of external Nature, 
dwelling on sky and cloud, hill and wood, with true and tender 
touch, has not a word to say on the part she plays in Art. One 
would have thought that the subtle and delicate philosophy of 





* Published 1814 in ‘ Felix Farley’s Bristol Journey.’ 
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the Fine Arts which, like the principle of the wedge, represents 
the same power, whether in its smallest or largest degree, would 
have had a peculiar attraction for a mind like his—in short, 
that no one could have done more to rescue Art from the hands 
of rhapsodists and quacks. But this was not the only subject 
on which Coleridge held forth without the excuse of due quali- 
fication. He is reported as philosophizing in his rambling way 
to a celebrated chemist, whose smile seemed to say that his 
haranguer had no business to metaphysicize on chemistry with- 
out some knowledge of the subject. Stuart of the * Morning 
Post’ might well say, while acknowledging his obligations to 
him, ‘He never did what I requested, and never what I 
expected.’ 

The mind that loves thinking for thinking’s sake, without any 
practical aim in view, is, in the nature of things, severed by a 
gulf from all other average minds. Much patience is needed, 
as Professor Brand] allows, to track the line through all the 
flourishes of one for whom thoughts had more reality than 
things. It followed inevitably that his mental pass-key did not 
fit other doors, nor other keys his. In soaring too high or 
burrowing too deep he lost the true level and focus of other 
minds. He had but his own to direct himself by, and that was 
not a rule but an exception. His besetting mistake was a want 
of that true proportion in his judgments on men and things 
which only common-sense gives. He made molehills of moun- 
tains, and vice versd. In the latter category may be classed his 
incessant endeavour to establish what he thought the true 
definitions of easily and frequently confounded words. He had 
a whole catalogue of them, too well-known to those who have 
studied his later writings, headed by the two chief offenders— 
the Reason and the Understanding—and followed by the 
Imagination and the Fancy—by Fame and Reputation—Worth 
and Value—by ‘ All’ and ‘the Whole, &c. &c. The whole 
power of his gigantic mind was bent to the elucidation of 
their differences—not to the illustration of them—for it was 
not Coleridge’s nature to argue from facts to conclusions. 
Synonyms and paraphrases, and ringing of changes on a few 
prominent words, without end, but no examples. He might 
have been reminded by Plato—a quotation from whom heads 
one of the chapters in ‘The Friend’—‘It is difficult, ex- 
cellent friend! to make any comprehensive truth completely 
intelligible unless we avail ourselves of an example.’ For con- 
viction, all variations of the same postulates are vain, without 
that clearness of exposition, in which Coleridge so often failed. 
In all science, language is bound to be precise, and in that of 
mental 
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mental science, most precise of all. But in Coleridge’s mental 
geography we wander in a moment from one quarter of the 
globe to another, without regard to latitude or longitude, or to 
the natural divisions of the earth. Bound, for instance, for the 
great continent of Reason, we find ourselves transported, as we 
shall see, to that of Conscience. But in the multitude of words 
there faileth not confusion as well as folly ; and while his mania 
for amplification. led Coleridge undeniably into the one, some 
may doubt whether he steered quite clear of the other. In 
his distinctions between the Reason and the Understanding he 
has been helped by later and devoted interpreters, but left to 
his own ‘ roundaboutness,’ he falls into those mere generalities 
and figures of speech by which distinctions are blurred, if not 
falsified. We give a few specimens gathered from his works. 


‘Reason is the soul in its integrity.’ 

‘Reason is the eye of the mind.’ 

‘Reason is a principle—Understanding a maxim.’ 

‘The one is an eternal truth, the other a mere conclusion, general- 
ized from a number of facts.’ 

‘Reason admits that 2 and 2 are 4, and that the two sides of a 
triangle are together longer than the third—while, on the other 
hand, the Understanding can only have the expectation that the sun 
will rise to-morrow morning.’ 

‘The Understanding possesses the Reason, which is the mind’s eye.’ 

‘ Common-sense is universal Reason.’ 

* Mysteries are Reason.’ 

* Reason is the organ of Wisdom.’ 

‘ Reason is the spirit.’ 

* God is Reason.’ 


Here we stop. There are plenty more of these definitions. 
We turn to one in which the confusion is as great, but more 
harmless. 

‘ Reason, or the law of right and wrong, which, uniting with 
the sense of moral responsibility, constitutes my conscience— 
hence it is my absolute duty to believe, as I do believe, that 
there is a God,’ Our simple answer is that we demur to his 
proposition ; we assert Reason and Conscience not to be iden- 
tical, and that to confound them as one is equally a departure 
from the laws within us, as from those of Moral Philosophy. 
Instead of Reason constituting my Conscience by uniting with 
the sense of moral responsibility, or by any other roundabout 
route, there are, on the contrary, no two faculties which fill 
more widely divided offices in the court of the human mind. 
Conscience, not Reason—in the practical sense equally applicable 
to both and to us—is the law of Right and Wrong. Reason 
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weighs, deliberates, even parleys—were Conscience to do the 
same, she would be lost—Reason argues, Conscience overrules 
—Reason blames, Conscience arraigns—Reason pleads, Con- 
science condemns—Reason is worldly wise, she chooses the lesser 
evil if she cannot obtain the greater good—Conscience only asks 
if a thing be right or wrong. Reason judges the doings of 
other men, Conscience has no business but with her own— 
Reason gives satisfaction to the mind, Conscience Peace—Reason 
makes a prudent man, Conscience makes the martyr.* 

Can the same fountain send forth waters both sweet and 
bitter? In Coleridge’s case it certainly could; for to turn from 
his thoughts in prose to his thoughts in verse, is like turning 
from a prison to a palace, or from one man to another. Had 
Coleridge got less on to what Hazlitt called his ‘ infinites’ and 
his ‘ indefinites ;’ had he continued to talk as much, and sung 
more, what a much happier man he might have been! Not but 
that even his metaphysics have a charm when clad in his verse ; 
surrounding, in Kantian phrase, ‘ finite Nature with the infinity 
of the Idea.’ 

In approaching Coleridge’s poetry, nothing strikes the reader 
more than the suddenness and earliness, as regards perfection 
of the lyrical conditions, with which it started full-grown into 
life. If Wordsworth, as Professor Brandl shows, helped to clear 
the way for the Romantic school, Coleridge at one leap bounded 
into it. The difference between the two poets was in every 
respect as great as might be. Wordsworth sometimes bored 
wide of his vein, and worked it out, when found, with pains and 
patience ; Coleridge’s lay rich and ready; he might polish and 
burnish afterwards, but he seldom failed to strike gold at once. 

We have said that Coleridge had good friends, and that he 
kept them. In one way Wordsworth may be said to have been 
his best friend, for he acted upon the uncertain man both as 
spur and check, and loved him through all his errors and 
follies, which is the best love of all. As poets, their minds and 
habits were laid on curiously different lines. Wordsworth, all 
order, conscientiousness, and system ; his friend all disorder and 
inspiration, but, unlike Wordsworth, perfect in the instinct of 





* We add the following extract from an old Divine :—‘ Conscience is placed 
as God’s deputy and vicegerent in man. Now it is above Reason in this 
respect. Reason saith you ought to do this, it is a comely thing; it is a thing 
acceptable with men among whom you live and converse, it becomes your condi- 
tion as you are a man to carry yourself thus, it agrees with the rules and 
principles of nature in you. Thus saith Reason, and they are good motives from 
reason. But Conscience goeth higher. There is a God to whom I must answer, 
there is a judgment, therefore I do this, and therefore I do not this.’—B. Sibbes, 
D.D. 1577-1635. 
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his art. Surely no two bards ever before came to the matter- 
of-fact compact to divide the world of poetry between them, or 
rather, to hold it in partnership, with regular articles of agree- 
ment! the elder to take for his subjects the common truths and 
incidents of nature ; the junior, the incidents of a supernatural 
character ; in other words, Wordsworth to take the prose of life, 
and Coleridge the poetry. Not that Coleridge’s fine instinct 
ever endorsed Wordsworth’s scheme to adopt homely language 
as well as homely incidents; and had not Wordsworth, to our 
gain, been better than his word, his poetic fame would never 
have stood where it now does. It is to a discussion of this 
question that Coleridge devoted the greater part of his ‘ Bio- 
graphia Literaria’ in the form of a dissertation, which, however 
out of place there, supplies the most admirable definition of the 
true rules and conditions of the poetic art, as requiring, in 
Coleridge’s words, ‘a certain aloofness from the language of 
real life,’ just as Art in every form requires to be more highly 
coloured than Nature, simply because it is not Nature. 

But it was a stranger contract still when two such differing 
minds agreed to write a poem together—Wordsworth aiming 
only at matter-of-fact consistency— Coleridge at transcendental 
possibility. Wordsworth has related in a well-known passage 
the origin of the ‘ Ancient Mariner,’ which was to have been 
written by them jointly. The foundation of the story was a 
dream on the part of a friend of Coleridge, in which a skeleton 
ship appeared, filled with figures. Wordsworth supplied details 
from Shelvocke’s ‘ Voyage Round the World in 1726’; when 
on a cold and stormy passage far south of Tierra del Fuego, 
the only living thing seen for long was a black albatross which 
soared round and round the vessel for many days. The captain, 
a sour and superstitious man, fancied that the bird had some- 
thing to do with the bad weather, and shot it; on which the 
ship’s company agreed to put the mark of Cain upon him by 
hanging the dead albatross round his neck. The scenery was 
partly taken from a history of Greenland; snowy cliffs, and 
ice mast-high as green as emerald, sending forth fearful cracking 
and splitting sounds. There was also a calm in mid-ocean with 
horrid slimy things—the ship to reach the Line and remain 
motionless there—till the sea became stagnant with sparkling 
reptiles. In these monsters Coleridge seems to have taken 
great interest, for his note-book of this date is full of notes of 
alligators, boas and crocodiles of antediluvian times. But no 
personal experience helped him. Coleridge had never been at 
sea. That accounts for his making the furrow follow the ship, 
a mistake which he did not correct till a later time. 
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‘In the execution of the work,’ says Professor Brandl,‘ Wordsworth 
was soon reduced to inactivity. After the outline had been settled 
he found himself truly out of his element, and could only contribute 
a verse here and there. His way was not to embody spirits, but to 
spiritualize men. He wanted to give the Ancient Mariner character 
and profession ; while Coleridge, feeling that the figure he had created 
had no form or stability for the actual world, wisely held aloof from 
anything definite in time, country, or worldly position. Wordsworth 
wanted the dead sailors to return to life the moment they touch the 
sails. Nor did he even approve the style; he desired not only to 
have classical forms avoided, but also every rhetorical turn. His idea 
was to use a homely peasant-like style, such as he sought in his own 
poems, though even there not with consistent simplicity. He there- 
fore soon felt himself rather an obstructive element in the composi- 
tion of the poem, and took his leave of the uncomfortable ship, which 
now floated more freely without him. The two poets dwelt at the 
opposite ends of the same English romantic school. They had the 
power alternately to attract, strengthen, and complete each other, but 
they could not penetrate or permeate each other. Coleridge soon 
regretted having admitted his friend to so much voice in the compo- 
sition. He saw that the story, by the admixture of guilt and penalty, 
was being used to point the moral of hurting no animal, which 
assorted ill with the supernatural basis.’ 


We here make room for a few more extracts from Professor 
Brandl’s remarks upon the ‘ Ancient Mariner,’ as specimens of 
his style of criticism. After explaining the origin of the poem, 
he continues :— 


‘Coleridge repeats ideas from his own songs, as he makes the 
contrite sinner hear the song of the skylark, and “the noise of a 
hidden brook”; all which is apparently only accessory, but it gives 
the ballad its chief charm. It had its effect also on succeeding poets, 
though no one imitated the fable itself. Thus Walter Scott in the 
“Lord of the Isles” describes a ship in peril, in a phosphorescent 
part of the ocean, as surrounded with “elfish lustre,” and “lucid 
flakes,” and refers expressly to Coleridge. And Byron also, in his 
dream of the destruction of the world, called ‘‘ Darkness,” would 
scarcely have depicted in the return to chaos “ships sailorless lay 
votre on the sea,” if the “ Ancient Mariner” had not been in his 
min 

‘It was a delicate thought to put the weird tale, not into the 
author’s own mouth, but into that of an ancient mariner, who relates 
it with dreamy recollection. The “wedding guest,” met in the 
street, is compelled to listen to the last sentence; for such is the 
power exercised over him by the narrator, that “he cannot choose 
but hear.” Doubtless this is a feature taken from life, for such a 
fascination did Coleridge himself exercise over his hearers. Some- 
thing was also derived from other sources. Monk Lewis, in his tale, 
had introduced a ballad, “ Alonzo the Brave and the Fair Imogen,” 
which 
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which became at once popular. It commenced with Imogen’s wedding 
banquet. While the bride is dancing she suddenly sees a knight 
next her, who never leaves her side; she trembles as she discovers 
him to be the ghost of a former lover, who has fallen in the wars. 
Thus the narrative of the uncomfortable mariner is addressed to 
a wedding guest, so that the music of the dance is heard through 
the fearful tale. Monk Lewis’s lover, who carries off the bride at 
midnight to his grave, is obviously taken from Biirger’s “ Leonore,” 
he having been one of the first introducers of German ghost tales. 
Biirger’s work therefore influenced Coleridge both directly and in- 
directly. It is in the nature of such ghostly stuff always to recur, 
and in spite of their strange features to be always repeated, 

‘The metre of the “ Ancient Mariner” appears on the first view to 
be the same doggerel as that of the “ Devil’s Thoughts.” This had 
hitherto been used by poets in a comic sense: Coleridge inspired it 
with a tremendous meaning. The Romantic school crossed them- 
selves, where people before had only laughed. The consequence was, 
that Coleridge found himself suddenly plunged into the form of the 
old “ Percy Ballads”; only he suited the irregularities of the metre, 
owing in the old ballads to carelessness and incorrect rendering, to 
the varying tones of his ‘subject. The naive artlessness of the 
Middle Ages became in the hands of the Romantic school an inten- 
tional form of art. This opened the door to the peculiarities of style 
observable in “ Chevy Chase,” in the “ Battle of Otterbourn,” &c. 
It would be too much to say that Coleridge led the way to this inno- 
vation ; archaic words, epic formulas, and short popular proverbs 
had already been introduced by Chatterton. The interrogation as an 
enlivening element in burlesque narrative had never died out. 
Coleridge himself had applied it in a comic sense in the “ Deyil’s 
Thoughts ”—(‘ and how then was the devil drest?”); while in the 
serious ballad William Taylor had restored it in his translation of 
“Leonore.” But the significant ejaculation, “ Heayen’s mother send 
us grace!” ; the apparently pleonastic attributes (“Man of woman 
born”); the sympathetic asides (“I fear thee, Ancient Mariner”) ; 
the protestations, and not least, the leaps and bounds of the narrative, 
which require a marginal glossary in prose,—all these energetic 
symptoms were applied anew by Coleridge. Nor, as in his metre, 
was Coleridge satisfied merely with adopting the old-fashioned 
popular forms of art, but he added to them all sorts of strange 
features of his own. The Ancient Mariner, for example, swears by 
his “ grey beard,” as if he were a Turk. The Romantic school has 
always had an eclectic tendency.’ 


The reception by the public, and even by his friends, of ‘ The 
Ancient Mariner,’ was cold, not to say contemptuous. ‘The 
incident of the nightmare was characterized in the ‘New 
Monthly’ as ‘ the strangest cock-and-bull story that ever we saw.’ 
It appeared, with still longer contributions from Wordsworth, in 
the ‘ Lyrical Ballads, published in 1798. Wordsworth thought 
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so ill of ‘ The Ancient Mariner’ that he made it the scape-goat 
for the failure of the whole collection. Southey disparaged it 
as ‘a Dutch attempt.’ Mrs. Barbauld told Coleridge that she 
admired it, but that it had two faults, it was improbable, (!) and 
had no moral! It was a period of reforms in education, mostly 
set on foot by the Unitarians who were foremost in intelligence, 
when moral tales and useful knowledge were the order of the 
day. A fable or a fairy tale would have been tolerated, but 
‘The Ancient Mariner’ was neither fish, flesh, nor fowl. Lamb 
alone, Coleridge’s best adviser and soundest critic, with an 
exquisite judgment in advance of his age, admired it 
enthusiastically. 

Before the publication of the Lyrical Ballads, Coleridge wrote 
in the winter of 1797, the first part of ‘Christabel,’ a pure 
fairy tale, inspired by Spenser’s ‘Faery Queen.’ Nowhere, 
remarks Professor Brandl, continuing his parallel between the 
times and their utterances, is that licence of form, for which 
the revolutionary epoch unceasingly strove, more distinctly 
imprinted than on ‘ Christabel,’ which indeed became the chief 
agent by which that licence was transmitted to the next succeed- 
ing poets, Though not published till 1816, it became known 
to many of his friends. Walter Scott adopted the chief pecu- 
liarities of metre, style and composition in his first work, ‘ The 
Lay of the Last Minstrel,’ and owed to them the greater part 
of its success. Byron also imitated them in the lines prefixed 
to the ‘Siege of Corinth.’ 

In England, to this day, the three poets who settled on the 
Cumberland Lakes— Wordsworth, Coleridge, and Southey—are 
called the Lake Poets. A name only, and that given by the 
‘Edinburgh Review,’ but no designation. Their bond, far 
from being only local, consisted rather in a common aver- 
sion to the monotony that had preceded them, and in a common 
struggle against merely dogmatic rules. Their creed was to 
abjure uniformity, to seek to be various as life itself, to eschew 
the mere smooth surface of society, but, looking over or under 
it, to wander hermit-like through Nature, or to plunge into the 
vortex of the People. Above all, to make a stand against dry 
Rationalism, fighting it with every weapon they possessed, 
‘whether by bold Platonism, or humble Bible faith ; by enthusi- 
astic hymns, or dreamy fairy tales; by the fabulous world of 
distant times and zones, or by the instincts of the children in 
the next village, And as such men when confronted by elements 
peculiar, rare, and marvellous, designated such elements as 
“romantic,” so may they themselves be justly called the 
“‘ Romantic School.”’ 

And 
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And justly also may Coleridge’s two most original poems, 
however little prized at first, claim the distinction of having 
founded the school. Not that it is in the Supernatural alone, 
except in the way of originality, that Coleridge’s transcendent 
merit consists. The short period of his poetic fertility, from 
1796 to 1799, gave utterance to every form of poetic beauty and 
power—moral, descriptive, pathetic, and picturesque—the voice 
of Passion only being silent, though atoned for by strains of 
exquisite feeling. But though his song was heard but seldom 
in this century, yet, as long as it was heard at all, it satisfied 
the largest range of human sympathy and the most exacting 
conditions of art. ‘The best words in the best order’— 
Coleridge’s own definition of Poetry—were seldom wanting. 
The musical beauty of his rhythm is itself attractive, even when, 
as in the gentle harmony of ‘ Time, Real and Imaginary,’ and 
in the splendid tramp of ‘ Kubla Khan,’ his meaning is obscure. 
Still, though we have these and other instances of no discover- 
able meaning, or only of the vaguest, yet in general his poetry 
partakes far less than his prose writings of the dreamy and the 
ambiguous. On the contrary, what we miss there in distinct- 
ness and practical meaning we often find here in the happiest 
and most direct form. There are few things in this varied life 
for which he has not left some clear, thoughtful and typical 
expression, whether it be Love— 


‘ All thoughts, all passions, all delights, 
Whatever stirs this mortal frame, 
All are but ministers of love, 
And feed his sacred flame.’ 


Or Happiness, as in the ‘ Holian Harp,’ in the first weeks of 
his marriage— 


‘ Methinks it should have been impossible 
Not to love all things in a world so filled, 
Where the breeze warbles, and the mute still air 
Is Music slumbering on her instrument.’ 


Or Manhood, as portrayed in ‘The Lament.’ Or Love of 
Country, as in the ‘Ode to the Departing Year’— 


‘ And Ocean mid his uproar wild 
Speaks safety to his island-child ; 
Hence for many a fearless age 
Has social Quiet loved thy shore, 
Nor ever proud invader’s rage 
Or sacked thy towers, or stained thy fields with gore.’ 
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And also in ‘ Fears in Solitude ’— 


‘ All adoration of the God in nature, 
All lovely and all honourable things, 
Whatever makes this mortal spirit feel 
The joy and gladness of its future being, 
There lives nor form, nor feeling in my soul 
Unborrowed from my country.’ 


Or the three Treasures, and the three firm Friends in ‘ Com- 
plaint and Reproof’; or ‘ Youth and Age,’ with the inimitable 
simile, 
‘ Like some poor nigh-related guest 
That may not rudely be dismissed, 
Yet hath outstaid his welcome while, 
And tells the jest without the smile.’ 


Sweet apostrophes also to his sleeping babe in ‘ Frost at Mid- 
night,’ and in other poems; wonderful advice too, better than 
whole chapters, on the Education of Children— 


‘O’er wayward childhood wouldst thou hold firm rule, 
And sun thee in the light of happy faces, 
Love, Hope, and Patience, these must be thy graces, 
And in thine own heart, let them first keep school.’ 


And lastly, the saddest words in which despondence was ever 
expressed, as in ‘ Dejection, of which we venture to give a 
longer quotation :— 


‘ DEJECTION. 


‘A grief without a pang, void, dark, and drear, 
A stifled, drowsy, unimpassioned grief, 
Which finds no natural outlet, no relief 

In word, or sigh, or tear— 

O Lady! in this wan and heartless mood, 
To other thoughts by yonder throstle woo'd, 

All this long eve, so balmy and serene, 
Have I been gazing on the western sky 

And its peculiar tint of yellow green : 
And still 1 gaze—and with how blank an eyc! 
And those thin clouds above, in flakes and bars, 
That give away their motion to the stars, 
Those stars, that glide behind them or betweeu, 
Now sparkling, now bedimmed, but always scen ; 
Yon crescent moon, as fixed as if it grew 
In its own cloudless, starless lake of blue ; 
I see them all, so excellently fair, 
I see, not feel, how beautiful they are ! 
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My genial spirits fail ; 
And what can these avail 
To lift the smothering weight from off my breast ? 
It were a vain endeavour 
Though I should gaze for ever 
On that green light that lingers in the West : 
I may not hope from outward forms to win 
The passion and the life, whose fountains are within.’ 


Coleridge’s poetry has not permeated the mind of this century 
as it ought to have done, and therefore is not incorporated in 
English speech as it deserves to be. It would seem as if the 
spectre of his metaphysics had frightened readers away from 
his poetry. But the enduring test of the poet is his success in 
endowing his own and succeeding generations with fresh modes 
of expression. Such sayings—and Shakspeare has bequeathed 
them to us by hundreds—assume by the natural law of selection 
the force and currency of proverbs. In the forgetfulness of its 
origin which is apt to be the lot of a familiar quotation, it is as 
well to identify the few quotations that belong to Coleridge. 
From the ‘ Ancient Mariner’ are the well-worn lines— 


‘He prayeth best, who loveth best 
All things both great and small.’ 


and the concluding lines— 


‘A sadder and a wiser man 
He rose the morrow morn.’ 


From ‘ Christabel ’— 


‘ But whispering tongues can poison truth ; 
* 7 * * 
But to be wroth with one we love 
Doth work like madness in the blood.’ 


From ‘ The Pang more Sharp than All,’ an allegory — 
‘ Twice wretched he who has been doubly blest, 


* * * * 
O worse than all! O pang all pangs above, 
Is Kindness counterfeiting absent Love!’ 


And then from ‘ The Three Graves,’ otherwise too like Words- 
worth in its assumed homeliness to be characteristic of Coleridge, 
we have the beautiful sentiment, pointing possibly to his own 
mother, to whom there is no direct allusion in any line he ever 
wrote— 
‘A mother is a mother still, 
The holiest thing alive.’ 
In 
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In the lines to Dejection, already quoted, is seen the effect of 
a peculiar crisis in his mental life. Believing that the power 
of his imagination had suddenly deserted him, Coleridge ex- 
perienced the anguish with which the loss of his happiest and 
proudest resource would wring a poet’s heart. In vain he 
invoked his good genius, in vain he summoned his Ariel—in 
vain he rubbed his Aladdin’s lamp—the Muse proved inexorable, 
or seemed to be so. And what did this strange mind do? Just 
the most Coleridgean thing in the world. He determined, with 


the help of metaphysics, to extirpate and eradicate her from 
his soul. 


‘ And haply by abstruse research to steal 
From my own nature all the natural man— 
This was my sole resource, my only plan.’ 


He resorted to the tension of metaphysics, as other men, under 
mental distress, resort to strong physical exertion. 

There was no meeting this man of moods, Even in what 
would have been the paradise of most poets—at Malta, ‘in the 
midst of orange-groves and pepper-trees, with venerable struc- 
tures on the one hand, and men-of-war riding in a purple sea on 
the other’—his spare hours were spent in Kantian speculations, 
as he buried himself in the German books he had brought 
with him. And now the question arises which of his two 
besetting enemies it was—the opium, which disordered his 
physical system, or the metaphysics, which tortured his mind— 
which thus bereaved him of his ‘ shaping spirit of imagination ?’ 
We are not inclined to accuse the opium ; that, doubtless, further 
enfeebled his always feeble will—as drink did the same with 
Sheridan ; but too many poets have drunk hard, whether spirits 
or laudanum, to justify the theory that such habits necessarily 
paralyze the imagination. The next question, therefore, is, did 
the Muse desert the metaphysician, or was it the metaphysician 
who alienated the Muse? And this question he answers for 
himself in his ‘ Biographia Literaria.’ ‘Well would it have 
been for me, perhaps, if I had continued to pluck the flower 
and reap the harvest from the cultivated surface, instead of 
delving in the unwholesome quicksilver mines of metaphysical 
lore.’* And this is further confirmed by the editor in a note, 
with another ‘ perhaps’ that ‘the philosophic spell which over- 
mastered Coleridge’s advancing manhood for ever slacked the 
strings of the enchanting lyre of his youth. But the plain 
truth is that the strings were not then slacked, the Muse not 
then alienated. This very ode to Dejection, in which he chants 
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the dirge to his dead Imagination, carries its own contradiction 
with it. The Muse was never kinder, or more obedient to his 
call, than when, as in this instance, submitting to a garb of 
metaphysical subtlety, she set forth his accusation, even against 
herself, in terms of the tenderest pathos. And several later 
pieces might be quoted, as beautiful in point of art as any he 
ever wrote. 

This strange change in his powers took place between the 
autumn of 1798, when he went to Germany, where he first dug 
earnestly in that metaphysical mine, and the spring of 1804, 
when he sailed for Malta. In 1800 it was evident that the 
Kantian philosophy had superseded the sounder lessons of his 
earlier days, for in that year he imparted to Godwin his inde- 
cision about the little Hartley, whether, namely, he should 
bring him up as a believer, or ‘ without solemn lies.’ It was in 
that year he moved to the Lakes, intending to complete, under 
the influences of that beautiful scenery, the second part of 
‘Christabel.’ But a string in his mental machinery had given 
way ; he wandered over the mountains—doubly in the clouds— 
seeking his wonted inspiration ; and- finding instead only his 
old inherited enemy—the rheumatism; and again fighting it 
with that fatal remedy which, for a time, turned his patholo- 
gical symptoms into dearly purchased poetical dreams. Indi- 
cations in his life show that he had resorted to it, under severe 
pain, as early as 1796. We have dealt gently with this ‘sad 
phase of his life. There are few sufferings severer than those 
caused by inflammatory rheumatism in the joints, and in those 
days there were far fewer of the less harmful alleviations we 
now enjoy. And if it was not the opium alone which obscured 
the whole meridian of his life, yet for his peculiar temperament 
it was the worst temptation that could beset him. From the 
time that he yielded to it, his life oscillated between the Scylla 
and Charybdis of cowardice and conscience—ever and anon 
breaking out in abject but heartbreaking confessions, both in 
prose and in verse, of misused and unused powers. 

We have endeavoured to portray Coleridge as the talker, the 
prose writer, and the poet; but there remains a fourth accom- 
plishment for which he was eminently formed, and which 
forcibly illustrates the man, that, namely, of a Lecturer. It 
was in 1807, when the combined influence of metaphysics and 
opium had deprived him of home, means, health, and the 
power to perform anything in the shape of work or duty, that 
Sir Humphry Davy suggested to him to forbear spending his 
pearls and diamonds in critical dissertations in private society, 
and to utilize them in the form of public lectures. The Royal 
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Institution, then recently founded, furnished both place and 
opportunity, and by Sir Humphry’ s intervention the committee 
invited him to hold a series of lectures on the English poets, 
ancient and modern, in the following spring. The bargain on 
their part implied ordinary preparation, and punctuality on his 
—both had become impossible with him. The day and the 
hour arrived, Albemarle Street was crowded with carriages, and 
the room filled with expectant visitors, but no Coleridge ap- 
peared! After half an hour he was reported as ill—a statement 
received with courteous sympathy; but the same was not so 
received on the second occasion, and on the third the crowd 
stayed away. It was the same incorrigible Coleridge, who, in 
his young days, had persuaded Southey, at Bristol, to cede to 
him his proposed lecture on the Decline and Fall of the Roman 
Empire, and then so dreamed and talked away the time, that 
the public, after waiting long, went away grumbling. It was 
true that he was now ill and depressed, as any man with such 
habits must be. Such lectures also as he contrived to give were 
disappointing in the extreme; they lacked all arrangement ; 
his illustrations were badly chosen; his voice, generally de- 
scribed as low and sweet in intonation, was powerless; his 
delivery wretched ; while the saddest part was the entire absence 
of his grand and fascinating intellect. 

Other lectures followed in subsequent years; but it was 
reserved for a later time (1818), when, owing to his residence 
with Mr. Gillman, his condition was improved, for him to do 
himself justice in this line. Again he lectured in London, 
though no longer at the Royal Institution, but in a lecture- 
room near the Temple, with a number of acute law students 
among his auditors. His twelve lectures comprehended ap- 
parently every literary subject from the eighth to the seven- 
teenth century. His success was perfect ; he had prepared notes, 
but his audience were evidently most pleased when he put his 
notes aside and spoke extempore. ‘He was brilliant, fluent, 
rapid. His words flowed as from a person repeating with grace 
and energy some delightful poem.’ This sorely taxed the skill 
of a practised reporter, who complained that Coleridge’s perpetual 
surprises in the choice of his words, the construction of his 
sentences, and the succession of his thoughts, made his task 
almost impossible. It was, indeed, his ever-ready and discursive 
talk, only from a rostrum. 

The great tendency of Coleridge’s mind was neither to will, 
nor to do, but to persuade. This was perhaps his only form of 
vanity, nor with his extraordinary power is it to be wondered at. 
Willing and doing afford little scope for endless explanations, 
apologies, 
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apologies, and repetitions; persuading, an inexhaustible field. 
The logic which leads to conviction is short; the rhetoric 
which aims at persuasion, long. Professor Brandl says, that 
his nature was not to persuade his hearers, but to take them off 
their feet; but this only meant the climax of a power, fertile of 
words at every stage. His son-in-law gives an amusing account 
of his endeavouring in a clandestine way to undermine the faith 
of four different persons—a Jew, a Swedenborgian, a Roman 
Catholic, and a New Jerusalemite. He said he had made most 
way with the Swedenborgian, who might be considered a 
convert ; had perplexed the Jew, and put the Roman Catholic 
out of temper, but had made no more impression on the New 
Jerusalemite than if he had been arguing with the man in the 
moon. Coleridge was quite in his element in this attempt, 
which was of course carried on vivé voce. With his pen he 
would not have had a chance. 

The periodical called ‘The Friend’ is stated to have first 
committed him to that unattractive style of prose which he 
never afterwards threw off. It was started in 1809, and destined 
‘to aid in the formation of fixed principles in politics, morals, 
and religion.’ Announced to appear in January, it of course 
did not come out till July. Coleridge again tried to do too 
much. His usual incompetence to gauge correctly his readers’ 
minds betrayed him into terrible diffuseness. Never had he 
desired to write with more vivacity, but the very desire, by 
seeking to express himself more and more clearly, became the 
father to his dulness, And chiefly is the heaviness of ‘The 
Friend’ owing to his incessant injunctions, reminders, and 
persuasions to the reader how to read it! This pervades the 
whole work, more or less, but it literally fills the first numbers. 
In fact, twenty-seven numbers of ‘ The Friend’ had appeared 
without his having reached the purpose of its publication; nor 
could any one have been surprised that of the hundred original 
snbscribers, ninety had dropped off at the fourth number. 

Still, it would be very unjust to compare ‘ The Friend’ with 
the Essays on the Fine Arts referred to. Those may be said not 
to contain a line which it would benefit an artist to read, 
whereas ‘ The Friend,’ with all its weary preachings and per- 
suadings, has portions of great wisdom and interest. In the 
words of our Professor, ‘ It was one of the first protests against 
the merely useful, the merely moral, which had hitherto been 
the fashion. It recommends not only prudence, but wisdom ; 
not only verbal truth, but veracity ; not only legality, but recti- 
tude. It discusses also certain burning questions of the day, 
such as the Slave-trade, Taxation, the Suffrage, and even that 
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then unheard-of topic, Female Suffrage; and all with a sound- 
ness and ability which must have been singularly welcome at 
that date, but is not out of date now, nor ever will be. The 
unique conditions also, for instance, of our nobility, and their 
favourable effect in the union of English society, as compared 
with the obnoxious results of separation entailed by the 
conditions of the foreign noblesse—a subject rarely stated at 
all—are here given with truth and fairness. What we may 
justly regret is that the eloquence of his early and intemperate 
opinions is here entirely quenched. Even a joke, or a parable 
in ‘ The Friend,’ is rather a lugubrious affair. 

The middle time of Coleridge’s life, from the beginning 
of the century to 1816, was more or less a melancholy waste 
and neglect of great duties and great gifts; yet hardly to be 
called wilful where the chief defect was a want of will. The 
scene was sad, but not one before which the angels would veil 
their sight; there was no vice, not even vulgarity—that worst 
of secondary faults, because a compound of so many. Coleridge 
was never vulgar. He disappointed, mortified, and irritated 
those who suffered by his incorrigible supineness, but it is true 
what Byron said in a better moment, ‘the Lake School is never 
vulgar.’ Still, there is proof that he could be made to obey. 
There is no doubt that he did his duties while acting as 
secretary to Sir Alexander Ball, and there is evidence that he 
could be induced to contribute a daily quota of thought in 
writing, for long together, to the morning papers; and a 
collection of these articles remains to prove their ability. Thus 
a little ‘coercion’ was evidently favourable to him, and but for 
his fatal habit might have beneficially influenced his career. 

It was during the lapse of years between the issue of ‘The 
Friend’ and that of ‘Aids to Reflection’—that is, between 
1809 and 1825—that he gradually worked his way to political 
and religious opinions directly opposite to those with which 
he had commenced life. The French Revolution, which had 
begun by making him the most violent of democrats, ended 
by making him the firmest of Conservatives. So much did 
he abhor the recollection of his early radicalism that he was 
always anxious to banish the memory of it; unlike the wiser 
Southey in this respect, who avowed that he was as little 
ashamed of having been a Republican as of having been a child. 
There is not more space in time than there is in doctrine be- 
tween ‘ The Friend’ and ‘Aids to Reflection.’ Coleridge had 
spent his life in seeking for Truth—in all cases caring more for 
the pursuit than the object—Truth, first in Plato and Plotinus, 
then in French Revolution and Rights of Man, in Hartley, 
Berkeley, 
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Berkeley, Priestley, Kant, and Schelling—each successively 
studied, trusted, and broken with. ‘ Aids to Reflection,’ the 
work by which he is now principally known, though the outcome 
of all these Schools, shows least of their influence. It at 
once claimed attention from the English public not only as a 
professedly religious work—as a declaration that the Christian 
faith is the perfection of human intelligence—but that this faith 
is most truly represented in the tenets and observances of the 
Church of England—the highest tribute that has perhaps been 
paid to our Establishment. For here did Coleridge, after his 
long gyrations, at length find rest to his ever-revolving, eddying, 
and unquiet spirit. He knew the difficulties he had experienced 
in his circuitous steerings for this port, and to help others, 
especially the young—students intended for the ministry, and 
all intending to devote their lives as pastors, preachers, mission- 
aries, and instructors of youth—became the opportunity for a 
confession of faith as much due to himself as to the world. 
This work has satisfied the religious feeling of the many, the 
logic of the cultivated, and the scruples of the few; while 
Maurice took courage from it to face*the only form of martyr- 
dom it was left for the age to inflict. Not that Coleridge 
would have subscribed to all the Thirty-nine Articles ; for while 
insisting in fine passages on the necessity of a Revelation, the 
necessity of a Redeemer, and the necessity of Prayer, he departs 
from strict orthodoxy in many a subordinate respect. So great, 
however, is the earnestness of his soul in urging these sublime 
truths of Christianity, as to bring back the eloquence of his early 
years—with a simplicity which occasionally recals the writer 
of all writers least like himself, namely, Thomas a Kempis. 
At the same time it would be strange if the ‘ Aids’ did not 
retain some of the peculiarities of the ever puzzled and puzzling 
mind—the same pertinacious variations on the old theme of the 
Reason versus the Understanding—the same vices of style, and 
mistakes of judgment, and the same strain of preaching, though 
here more in its proper place. This work, the last he prepared 
for the press, is consoling as showing him to have been a 
happier and a wiser man—but it was not in his nature from 
boyhood to grey hairs to become a different one. 

These last words take us back to our remarks upon genius 
(unalloyed) at the beginning of this article, and to its absolute 
incapacity to form those plans and carry out those measures 
which come easy to commoner men! Genius does what it 
must! But, in a world where the laws of society are enacted 
by the greatest common-sense of the greatest number, a being, 
however gifted, who has not a grain of that indispensable com- 
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modity, is sure to come to grief. As long as he stands alone, 
the collision may be warded off ; but when he undertakes those 
duties which a man, unless he be a rogue, feels himself bound 
to perform, he puts himself under laws from which no one can 
absolve him, and where ‘ a stranger intermeddleth not,’ or ought 
not to intermeddle. Lamb remarked that Coleridge had no 
business with wife or children. ‘He was meant to be the 
diocesan of the world, but no parish work !’* He was all his life 
hampered with money anxieties—(it is to his credit that his 
conflict with the laws of society occurred in no other form)— 
and no wonder. He married, at twenty-three, a portionless girl, 
with scarcely 30/. in his pocket—and with the vision of a life 
in a primeval forest, with field work of a morning, and literary 
work of an afternoon. He commenced, single-handed, such 
undertakings as ‘The Watchman’ and ‘The Friend,’ which 
simply failed from the inexorable cause which frustrated all his 
actions. He had opportunities of enriching himself and his 
family, but declined them with something like contempt. For, 
in addition to his lack of common-sense, he had two other 
rare defects.- He was utterly without that ‘last infirmity of 
noble minds,’ ambition, and he despised money. The first 
defect was patent, as we have said, in his boyhood, when even 
the atmosphere of a large public school failed to inspire that 
stimulus. The second defect did not so much appear till he was 
required to earn the money he despised. Abstractedly speaking, 
these are two noble defects—if a man can afford them—but they 
entirely account for the want of success that attended the course 
of his life. A man without either of these ruling passions is 
without those motives for exertion which animate his fellows. 
Independence of spirit, on the other hand, he had in the highest 
sense—no one more. At no period of his life would any .ima- 
ginable bribe have induced him to swerve from what he thought 
right in political and religious principles. Nor, in refreshing 
contrast to Godwin and Shelley, did he ever defend the slightest 
dereliction from the sacred ‘household laws’ of Christian 
society. As to his readiness to accept help, his own indifference 
to money may, by a little innocent sophistry—for the great 
mind was ever free from meanness or cunning—have persuaded 
him that the giver was as indifferent as himself. His apparent 
want of gratitude is not so easily defended—except that for 
fifteen years of his life he was the victim of a paralyzing spell. 
He was under the deepest obligations to the Wedgwood 
_ brothers, who assisted to support him and his family for years ; 
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but he not only failed to fulfil the conditions on which the 
allowance was made, but on the death of Mr. Thomas Wedg- 
wood he could not so far control himself as to pen a short 
tribute to his memory. The ever-talking, dreaming, and cogi- 
tating genius, was not in the mood ! 

Coleridge has been accused of plagiarism, especially by 
De Quincey, Professor Ferrier, and Sir William Hamilton ; 
but on this point Professor Brandl’s remarks deserve attention : 


‘Though Coleridge was not the discoverer of his philosophical 
principles, yet he showed great independence in selecting, arranging, 
combining, explaining, and formulating them; and he never made a 
pretension to any higher service or praise. “I regard truth,” he 
says expressly in his “ Biographia Literaria,” ‘‘as a divine ventri- 
loquist. I care not from whose mouth the sounds are supposed 
to proceed, if only the words be audible and intelligible.” His 
openly announced aims were not so much to find anything new, as to 
give fresh life to the past, and forcibly bring home to his countrymen 
the views of foreigners of kindred spirit with himself. What indeed 
would become of the poet—of the expounder of scientific discoveries 
—of the journalist and the orator, if every opinion had to be labelled 
with a certificate of origin, like the specimens in a collection of 
mineralogy! From no one did Coleridge learn more than from 
Schelling, and no one would have had a greater right to complain ; 
instead of which, Schelling rejoiced over his English pupil, owning 
even his obligations to him in the “ Essay on Prometheus,” where 
Coleridge in one happy word, “tautegory,” defined that distinction 
between mythology and allegory which Schelling had only reached 
in a roundabout way. Coleridge was a great eclectic, but no one 
who conscientiously weighs his expressions will call him a plagiarist. 

. As a poet, also, he began by servile imitation; but so must 
all; ’ for poetry is nowhere now a mere matter of invention. Directed 
both by foreign and home examples, he took Nature, after a fashion 
and later, for his model, but only to modulate her music with 
wonderful genius to his own key. In this region he is truly a 
creative spirit, and immortal.’ 


Coleridge’s faults—open as the day—were negative, however 
grave. He erred by what he left undone, rather than by what 
he did. But his virtues were positive, and of a beautiful and 
rare order. He lived a harassed, disappointed, and unsatisfied 
life, grasping at ideas and neglecting substances, banished by 
his own faults from home and family, and conscious in occa- 
sional bursts of pathetic self-condemnation of the difference 
between what he was, and what he might have been. But he 
was pure in thought, word, and deed. Not a word did he ever 
write or say that the most modest woman might not hear or 
read. With all his ‘intellectual Will of the wispings, as 
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Professor Brandl calls them—or what some have ventured to 
call his ‘ intellectual wool-gatherings,’ he never gave slander the 
slightest pretext to fasten on him. The worst that can be said 
of him is that he was the slave to his own genius, and, in Lamb’s 
words, unfit for the ‘ parish work’ of this life. 

But lastly, there is a best to be said as well, which should 
never be forgotten, never omitted. For though Coleridge would 
not, or could not—or at all events did not—do his duty to those 
dependent on him, and though it must be left to that time 
when the secrets of all hearts and natures shall be opened, to 
explain why a genius, pure and simple, is unable to submit to 
those laws which govern other men; yet it is a solemn fact, 
which all interested in this most eloquent and helpless of Sages, 
‘with his own inward lightnings blind,’ should bear in mind, 
that, from his earliest boyhood, through much travail of soul 
and suffering of body, his whole aim, in however roundabout a 
fashion, was to reconcile Philosophy with Religion ; or, accord- 
ing to his own formula, ‘to reconcile the mind of Man with 
outer Nature,’ But, to return to Hazlitt’s mournful words at 
the beginning of this article, ‘To the man had been given in 
high measure the seeds of noble endowment, but to unfold them 
had been forbidden him.’ Nor did he ever clearly explain 
what this formula meant. 
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Art. IV. — Handbook of Painting. The Italian Schools. 
Based on the Handbook of Kugler; originally edited by 
Sir Chas. L. Eastlake, P.R.A. Fifth edition; thoroughly 


revised and partly rewritten by Austen Henry Layard, 
G.C.B., D.C.L. London, 1887. 2 vols. 


HE latest edition of this book supplies a want which 
has been greatly felt in England; it places before the 
public in an accessible form some of the most important results 
of modern criticism of the schools of Italian art. Originally 
published in German, Kugler’s ‘ Handbook of Painting’ was, in 
1851, translated into English by Sir Charles Eastlake; and in 
1874 a new English edition appeared, edited by Lady Eastlake. 
This edition was greatly indebted to the discoveries of Messrs. 
Crowe and Cavalcaselle, as described in their ‘ History of 
Painting in Italy’ and ‘ History of Painting in North Italy.’ 
The present edition of Kugler has been rendered necessary by 
the publication of Senator Giovanni Morelli’s ‘ Die Werke 
Italienischer Meister in den Galerien von Miinchen, Dresden 
und Berlin; ein kritischer Versuch von Ivan Lermolieff;’ a 
work which in the world of art and criticism has produced 
results scarcely attained by any other publication of like modest 
dimensions and irregular shape. 

Sir Henry Layard has peculiar qualifications for the task 
which he has so successfully performed, and the nature of which 
he has so modestly described in the preface to the new edition. 
The leisure of his long life has been devoted to a searching 
study of Italian art, undertaken at a time when the difficulties 
in the way of such studies were vastly greater than they are at 
present, and when their results were less widely appreciated. 
His labours on behalf of the Arundel Society are well known. 
He has enjoyed the advantage of permanent residence in Italy, 
with unlimited opportunities for examining the works he 
catalogues and describes anew; he has studied in the newest 
school of scientific criticism which has arisen in that country ; 
and he has been assisted not only by the writings and by close 
personal connection with Signor Giovanni Morelli, the chief of 
that school, while he has derived assistance, which he fully ac- 
knowledges, from Dr. Gustavo Frizzoni of Milan, the ablest and 
most industrious of Signor Morelli’s followers, as well as from 
Dr. Richter and other earnest and enthusiastic investigators, 

To deny or undervalue the labours of Messrs. Crowe and 
Cavalcaselle, as manifested in the works already mentioned, 
would be ungrateful, seeing that these works, supplemented as 
they have been by the same writers’ ‘ Life of Titian,’ and more 
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recently by their ‘ Life of Raphael,’ have for a generation been 
the main authority and source of reference in respect of the 
subjects of which they treat. This has been the case not only 
in England, but in Italy and Germany, in which latter country 
the critics have freely used, discussed, re-edited, and adapted 
the works of these collaborateurs, and still to a great extent 
recognize their value. In France, Messrs. Crowe and Caval- 
caselle’s works, though sufficiently well known, have never 
been regarded as of permanent authority, or been taken into 
general use ; perhaps, in a measure, because a nation of stylists 
could not tolerate publications so defective in form and so 
wanting in point and style. This brings us, indeed, to one of 
the reasons for the reaction in England against these eminent 
historians. Close and continued study of works of such elabora- 
tion becomes well-nigh impossible, when these works are written 
in uncouth un-English language; when in them there is ap- 
parent, together with untiring industry and much discernment, 
want of system and of well-established historical and scientific 
method, combined with an assumption of omniscience on 
points of slight importance, and with an incomplete apprecia- 
tion of the wsthetic, as apart from the technical side of artistic 
work, Still, had Messrs. Crowe and Cavalcaselle chosen to 
move with the times; if, after having rendered good service 
for future workers, they had continued to reckon with the 
subsequent discoveries and suggestions of modern research, 
they might, perhaps, have preserved their commanding position. 
As it is, their works, if thoroughly revised, and re-arranged 
somewhat in accordance with the proved results of modern 
investigation, would still maintain themselves as the main 
books of reference. But the former radicals of criticism have, 
in their maturity, subsided into conservatism ; ignoring rather 
than combating rival theories, and resolutely shutting their eyes 
to the results of their own former example. 

All this notwithstanding, the art of criticism, as applied to 
ancient schools of painting, is yet young. Great results will 
yet be achieved by the application of an exact system, not 
necessarily in all respects that of Signor Morelli, nor, as 
has been somewhat unfairly assumed, a system that would 
reduce the critical appreciation of works of art to the level of 
an exact or mechanical science; though Messrs. Crowe and 
Cavalcaselle apparently hold that the extreme limit has been 
attained, and that the landmarks established by them are not 
to be overstepped. In fairness it must be recorded that Signor 
Morelli’s theories and discoveries would, in all probability, have 
obtained from the two critics a fuller and more unprejudiced 
measure 
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measure of consideration, had he not gone out of his way to 
attack and refute his powerful opponents with a pungency 
not, according to insular notions, altogether seemly in a treatise 
of serious criticism, True, the learned directors of the German 
galleries specially under review were also pilloried; but the 
chief sarcasms, the most ironical compliments, the most elaborate 
titles of honour were reserved for ‘die beriihmten Historio- 
graphen,’ whose statements it appeared to be Signor Morelli’s 
chief delight to controvert, and the results of whose labours 
he showed himself unnecessarily anxious to discredit. It is 
easy to perceive that, when he cast his now famous treatise 
in the somewhat eccentric shape which it still retains, he was 
very far from guessing that it would not only win for him high 
fame, but that it would influence in enduring fashion the 
methods of criticism and, indeed, the whole study of the 
ancient schools of painting. He would hardly otherwise have 
left unchecked a vein of humour mischievous and aggressive 
rather than bitter, but which has to a considerable extent 
militated against the success of his work. 

There is, in the classification and appreciation of what remains 
to us of comparatively remote schools of art, an element of 
uncertainty which makes absolute and aggressive dogmatism 
both undesirable and dangerous. In some questions of minor 
importance Signor Morelli has undoubtedly laid himself open to 
retaliation from his sorely-tried opponents; with the result not 
so much of impugning the efficacy of his system, or his general 
principles as applied to critical study, as of somewhat shaking 
his position with the outside public. On the other hand, it 
must in fairness be pointed out that, having, as he deemed, 
the mission to clear away the accumulated results of an erroneous 
system, or rather want of system, he was bound to strike hard, 
in order to make himself heard. Had he not been on occasion 
daring even to the verge of paradox, he might not have obtained 
for his theories the attention which they have commanded from 
friend and opponent alike. 

The essays on the Borghese Gallery, Signor Morelli’s first 
important contribution to the literature of art, appeared in the 
‘ Zeitschrift fiir bildende Kunst ;’ and from the beginning the 
Austrian school of criticism ranged itself on the side of 
the free-lance styling himself Ivan Lermolieff; among his chief 
supporters being the editor of that periodical, Herr v. Liitzow, 
and the late Dr. Thausing. It was by the somewhat supercilious 
‘Kunstforscher’ of Berlin, including the learned Dr. Lippmann, 
and especially an omniscient historian of art, whose imperious 
ways and military style of dealing with disputants have 
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earned for him the amusing sobriquet of ‘ Der Preussische 
Kunstkaporal,’ that the defence of the German gallery directors 
was most vigorously undertaken; and these redoubtable com- 
batants from Berlin found reasons, and in some few instances 
very good reasons, for disputing the conclusions of the pseudo- 
Russian critic, and calling into question the novelty and 
efficacy of his system of investigation. As may be imagined, 
full use was made by industrious and highly-cultured opponents, 
so led on, of such slips and hasty misstatements or over- 
statements as Signor Morelli’s disturbing work contained ; the 
general tendency being, however, rather to treat him as an erratic 
if brilliant amateur, not fully qualified to pronounce on the 
subjects dealt with. Whatever his errors or his exaggerations 
may have been, there may fairly be set off against them, by 
way of example, certain recent discoveries claimed by his rivals ; 
prominent among which may stand forth the passing strange 
‘Leonardo da Vinci,’ some little time since furbished up and 
introduced with an enormous flourish of trumpets by Dr. Bode, 
and now by almost all competent critics pronounced to be a 
Flemish work of the sixteenth century, in imitation of the 
Lombard school. It is evident, however, that far as the Berlin 
school of critics may be from admitting the authority of Signor 
Morelli, he has yet exercised an irresistible influence in certain 
matters even over these his rivals. Evidence of this is supplied 
by the admirable edition of Burckhardt’s delightful ‘ Cicerone’ 
issued, in 1884, under the supervision of Dr. Bode—a work 
which, in its newest metamorphosis, may be fairly paralleled 
with the edition of Kugler’s Handbook supplied by the present 
Editor. That, though it is necessarily less elaborate, and con- 
ceived on an entirely different plan, it embodies as thoroughly as 
does the work now under discussion the most recent discoveries 
and theories ; with the very natural difference, however, that these 
are regarded mainly, though not exclusively, from the German 
rather than the Italian point of view. Dr. Jacob Burckhardt is, 
as a critic, unsurpassed for intuition and for grace of expression, 
and is certainly without a rival in Germany, or perhaps else- 
where, in justness and refinement of appreciation when dealing 
with the esthetic, rather than the technical, side of the Italian 
art of the Middle Ages and the Renaissance; and our thankful 
admiration must be accorded to him for the self-abnegation 
with which he has submitted his famous work to the process of 
re-consideration and re-arrangement rendered inevitable by the 
discoveries of recent years. At the desire of Dr. Burckhardt, 
Dr. Bode has undertaken the task of revision; and it must 
be owned that he has performed it with much learning and 
untiring 
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untiring industry. He has called in the aid of celebrated 
specialists for many of the branches lying outside his own 
extended sphere of knowledge, and he has made of the transformed 
‘Cicerone’ a work of great practical value; though his some- 
what harsh argumentative style is not sympathetic with the 
harmonious periods in which Dr. Burckhardt’s happily-inspired 
generalizations are expressed. Here Dr. Bode, while in some 
important instances ostentatiously combating the opinions of 
Signor Morelli, has on occasion actually condescended to quote 
him as an authority, though less often than his able lieutenant, 
Dr. Gustavo Frizzoni; and he has appropriated and further 
developed, without special acknowledgment, some of the novel 
points embodied in Signor Morelli’s book. 

It is not necessary to set forth in detail the system of ‘Ivan 
Lermolieff, since it is now in its salient points very generally 
known. He is not, of course, the first who has pointed out that 
mannerisms of draughtsmanship and execution, and, in particular, 
physical peculiarities of conformation in the rendering of the 
human model, are safe indications to follow in discriminating 
between certain masters and certain schools of art belonging to the 
periods prior to that at which technique received its first culmi- 
nating development. But he is the erst who has reduced these 
tentative notions to a system, adopting as his special landmarks, 
to distinguish one genuine though not necessarily first-rate master 
—as discriminated from a mere schoolman or imitator, however 
eminent—from another, those portions of the human anatomy, 
such as, in particular, the hand and the ear, in which distinctive- 
ness of manner or mannerism is, in the earlier phases of art, 
most easily distinguishable. With cogent force he points out, 
that in paintings other peculiarities of workmanship, such as 
system of colour-harmony, manner of brushing, and general exe- 
cution, may either in the course of a long series of vicissitudes 
undergo such transformations, or, as the result of repeated re- 
storations, be so entirely altered and obscured, that they cannot 
alone be deemed a safe guide in determining the rightful attri- 
bution of works, where either the school or the master is doubt- 
ful; but that those peculiarities of drawing, which are most 
distinctively shown in the design of the hand and ear, being 
peculiarities of design rather than of execution, remain intact 
where all else undergoes change, and are thus among the safest 
criteria to be applied where other tests fail. 

For these reasons Signor Morelli attaches the greatest import- 
ance to the study of the drawings of the old masters, especially 
in connection with the works for which these drawings were 
the preparatory sketches, or with other works attributed to the 
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masters to whom such drawings can with certainty be ascribed. 
Studies like this, however, cannot be undertaken with any real 
profit until, as a preparation, a sufficient power of discriminating 
between the schools, and between the masters of each school, 
has been acquired. Careful study of untouched drawings by 
the old masters is, however, after such training, in the highest 
degree enjoyable and remunerative. In such designs we 
discern the individuality, as well as the technical manner, of 
the painters whose first ideas they embody; in them we dis- 
cover their secret strength as well as their secret weakness; 
and, as the result of a system of study and comparison based 
on their examination, we may confirm or correct our appreciation 
of finished works which the ravages of time and of succeeding 
generations may have greatly metamorphosed. 

Of course any method of criticism, limited to the discrimi- 
nation of such merely physical peculiarities or even to 
general technical characteristics alone, and affecting to decide 
exclusively by such means all the outstanding questions which 
agitate the modern workers in the field of art-history, must 
fail. There have not been wanting instances of such failure 
in the efforts of well-meaning followers of Signor Morelli, who 
having taken his precepts too much au pied de la lettre, and 
followed them out to an over-logical conclusion, have arrived 
at results so strange, as almost to effect a reductio ad absurdum, 
and bring the whole system into disrepute. Individual apprecia- 
tion of a work of art from a purely «esthetic point of view must 
inevitably be so qualified by personal and subjective elements, 
that it can never by itself be allowed to stand as the basis of 
a scientific classification. But artistic intuition and due com- 
prehension of an artistic personality as a whole must enter 
as an essential ingredient into any worthy appreciation of artistic 
work, if it be indeed the conception as well as the work of a 
master ; and must serve to qualify the conclusions which might 
otherwise be arrived at. Especially must this be borne in mind 
in any attempted discrimination between the works of masters, 
whose place is foremost in the hierarchy of art, and the works 
of pupils or schoolmen, who in executive skill and in pecu- 
liarities of style may, possibly though not probably, approach 
delusively near to their prototypes. 

Perhaps Signor Morelli’s greatest merit lies in having insisted, 
with convincing clearness, that Italian art in the fourteenth 
and fifteenth centuries was a natural and indigenous growth, 
not a thing of shreds and patches evolved by the aid of a 
deliberate imitation and eclecticism, such as that which cha- 
racterized the Flemish and Dutch painters in the middle of the 
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sixteenth century, or that still more artificial system which 
was the boast of the Carracci and their followers, Former 
historians of art, and prominent among them Messrs. Crowe 
and Cavalcaselle, had sought to prove that the Italian painters 
of the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries had owed their evolu- 
tion in a great measure to a complicated series of influences 
from without, But Signor Morelli, while recognizing exceptional 
and commanding influences—such, for instance, as that of 
Giotto, penetrating to the most opposite regions of the Peninsula ; 
that of Donatello, all-powerful among the sculptors, and potent 
even among the painters of Middle and afterwards of Northern 
Italy ; and that of Mantegna, leaving permanent traces not only 
in his own Paduan school, but in those of Ferrara, Verona, 
Vicenza, and Venice—has also strongly insisted that the style of 
the masters of these various schools is, in the main, indigenous 
to the regions which they severally inhabited, and is due to a 
natural development from within rather than to a deliberate 
selection, or to the deliberate adoption, of the stylistic charac- 
teristics of other schools. If, to deal with the instance last 
cited, the schools of Ferrara and of -Venice, or rather Murano, 
had in common with that of Padua, even before the command- 
ing influence of Mantegna made itself felt, certain characteristics, 
and especially a harshness of fold in draperies, a rigidity of 
contour, and an exaggeration of individualized or passionate 
expression into grimace, this is due less to the influence exer- 
cised by Padua over her sisters, than to the fact, that the schools 
of all these localities had arisen side by side in closely con- 
tiguous regions of Italy. 

That the example of Mantegna further developed, and to a 
great extent metamorphosed, the art of painting in his native 
Padua, and exercised a powerful influence over the Bellini and 
the Vivarini in Venice, over Cosimo Tura, Francesco Cossa and 
Ercole di Roberto Grandi in Ferrara, over Bartolommeo 
Montagna and Il Marescalco in Vicenza, and over the whole of 
the later Veronese school, is not to be denied. But then this 
influence was exercised over styles already in some measure 
kindred both in mode of conception and in workmanship. The 
same art, powerful as might be the admiration and the desire 
for imitation which it would excite in more distant and alien 
regions, could not and did not take root and spread in them, 
because there were not present the indigenous elements for 
similar evolution. Signor Morelli, if he has not actually 
originated, has further developed and made powerful use of the 
argument, arising naturally out of his main theory, that the 
outward characteristics of localities and the physical character- 
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istics of the races which inhabit them exercise a paramount 
and ineradicable influence on the art of individuals sprung 
therefrom. Especially does he make this clear in distinguishing 
the various branches which at the commencement of the 
sixteenth century united to make the great Venetian school, 
without, however, completely putting off their early charac- 
teristics. He shows us Palma Vecchio retaining to the last, 
with the perfection of his technical execution and his leaning 
to a voluptuous realism derived from Venetian sources, his love 
for the beautiful uplands and the hardy male types of his own 
Bergamasque valleys; his artistic temperament being distin- 
guished by a certain prosaic energy which is one of the well- 
marked characteristics of those regions. Following Signor 
Morelli’s indications, we note that Giorgione and his follower 
Lorenzo Lotto were both Trevisans; and that this fact must be 
taken into account, in considering the peculiar poetic realism 
inclining to sadness which they shared, though in different 
degrees, and in observing that Lotto was, in the earlier part of 
his career, enabled to assimilate more of the spirit, though not 
perhaps of the technical manner of Giorgione, than did any of 
his contemporaries or successors. We trace, too, with our 
eminent critic the serene character of the Veronese school 
throughout the splendid though not profoundly moving pro- 
ductions of the Bonifazio group, though these must count among 
the glories of Venetian painting. Still more clearly do we recog- 
nize in Paolo Veronese—in whom culminated the splendours of 
the Venetian style—a painter who preserved to the last the 
artistic temperament of his Veronese birthplace; and whose 
method, with all his marvellous subtleties, and his combination 
of daring brilliancy with admirable discretion, was only that of 
his school of origin, pushed to its highest development, and 
corrected and adorned with all that the neighbouring school of 
the Lagunes could teach or could suggest. 

Though the main points of Signor Morelli’s system have here 
been but slightly touched upon, it will be evident that, whatever 
may be the ultimate judgment on his re-christenings of some 
famous works, and his re-discovery of others long forgotten, 
he has undoubtedly widened the scope of critical enquiry, and 
has perfected a more certain and unvarying method for the 
classification of the works of the Italian schools than hitherto 
has been adopted. In justice to him it must be said that, how- 
ever audacious may be the dogmatism with which his novel 
views have been put forward, however contemptuous may have 
been, on occasion, his mode of refutation of predecessor and 
contemporary, he has never laid claim to infallibility in respect 
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of all his attributions and assertions, many of which are indeed 
avowedly put forward tentatively, and as suggestions only. On 
the contrary, the whole tone of his chief work proves conclu- 
sively, that his main object has been to stimulate the ardour and 
direct the studies of his younger contemporaries, by formulating 
a system which will enable them to concentrate and utilize 
with enduring result their critical acumen. And the result 
of his labours has been the appearance of many separate studies 
dealing in detail with the subjects to which he has called 
attention. In some of these the certainty of his judgment and 
the soundness of his theories have in the most striking fashion 
been confirmed, though in others his conclusions have on good 
grounds been called in question ; while in all, his influence and 
the utility of his work are manifest. 

Thus it is not easy to exaggerate the service performed by 
the present Editor of the Handbook in weaving into its text 
the entire corpus of Signor Morelli’s views and discoveries, and 
in setting forth even his unwritten opinions on many points of 
difficulty. ‘To these are added the results of Dr. Frizzoni’s 
labours on the lines laid down by Signor Morelli, besides those 
of the Editor himself, of Dr. J. P. Richter, and of other workers 
in the same school. In the cases where the data supplied by 
this body of critical historians are insufficient, the Editor has 
judiciously supplemented them by information drawn from the 
works of Messrs. Crowe and Cavalcaselle—notably in drawing 
up the list of works attributed to Giorgione; while in those 
fields of research to which the attention of Signor Morelli and 
his followers has not been very ardently directed—that is to 
say, the art-history of the fourteenth century, or, as Signor 
Morelli himself calls it, the ‘Heroic Period’—Sir Henry 
Layard has derived advantage from the studies of Signor 
Gaetano Milanesi, the learned editor of Sansoni’s edition of 
Vasari’s ‘ Lives.’ Less attention has, on the other hand, been 
accorded to the most recent opinions of the German critics, 
many of whose contributions to the subjects under discussion, 
in so far as they do not absolutely clash with the views of the 
writers, whose labours it has been the chief task of the Editor 
to make known, might with advantage have been referred to 
in the new edition of Kugler. If we have any fault to find 
with the manner in which the conclusions of Signor Morelli 
and his school have been incorporated in the Handbook, it is 
that there is a somewhat too pointed reference on all possible 
occasions to the opinions of the oracle, who is cited with such 
persistent reiteration, and with so superstitious a reverence, 
that further strife may be induced, and the value of the Hand- 
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book as awork of reference may, perhaps, in the eyes of some 
students, be impaired. 

In further development of the cardinal principle laid down 
by Signor Morelli, that each genuine school of painting in Italy 
is of indigenous growth, dependent for its chief characteristics 
on conditions of race, and locality, and following its own 
natural course of evolution, Sir Henry Layard has in the present 
edition abandoned the former arrangement of the work into 
periods of concurrent development, such as the Trecento and 
the Quattrocento; giving in lieu of this system of division a 
separate and consecutive history of each local school. This 
arrangement has, undoubtedly, its advantages; for, as the 
Editor justly points out, each school has its own history, its 
periods of rise, of development, and of decline, not always 
corresponding to those of contemporary schools. But the 
arrangement has also grave disadvantages. Under the old 
grouping we were enabled, for instance, to study side by side 
the sister schools of Florence and Siena, which, however widely 
they differed in the quality of the religious feeling expressed, 
as well as in the mode of conception, arrangement, and execu- 
tion, were yet so closely interwoven, and in many instances so 
overlapped each other, that either must, by being considered 
apart, lose part of its significance. To undervalue the para- 
mount influence exercised over the Sienese school by Duccio da 
Siena, and successively by Simone Martino and the Lorenzetti, 
would be to misunderstand its legitimate development and its 
true inner characteristics. But, on the other hand, to refuse 
recognition to the undoubted fact, that the all-penetrating in- 
fluence of Giotto made itself everywhere felt side by side with 
that of the local masters, would be to form but a one-sided and 
over-limited conception of that school during the fourteenth 
century. Now, under the new classification, the entire history 
of the Florentine School from Cimabue to Luca Signorelli is set 
out by itself, and on its conclusion we are made to return to the 
latter part of the thirteenth century, and find ourselves with 
Guido da Siena at the very origin of Sienese pictorial art. 
Again, in recounting the history of the continuous and con- 
sistent school of Verona, the Editor has placed it before that of 
Padua, in right, no doubt, of its having possessed in the four- 
teenth century Giottesque masters of such eminence as the great 
Altichiero and his assistant Jacopo d’Avanzo, and in the first 
half of the fifteenth century the still more famous Vittore Pisano, 
while, until the foundation of the school of Squarcione, Padua 
could boast no indigenous master of distinctive style or influence. 
Yet it is evident that the later school of Verona depended almost 
entirely, 
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entirely, as regards matters of outward form and arrangement, 
on the inspiration derived from Mantegna, An examination 
of the works of Buonsignori, of Liberale da Verona, of Do- 
menico and Francesco Morone, of Girolamo dai Libri, and 
other contemporary painters, proves this conclusively ; although 
it proves at the same time that the conception and informing 
sentiment of the Veronese masters never ceased, in essentials, 
to be that of the local school, and that their naiveté, their serene 
tranquillity, and lack of passionate energy, differed wholly from 
the tremendous yet measured force, the Roman classicality, 
combined with austere realism, of Andrea Mantegna. When, 
however, such avowed imitators of the latter great master as 
were at a certain stage of their practice Liberale da Verona and 
Buonsignori,* are treated of before any mention is made of the 
caposcuola himself, it becomes evident that there must be some 
defect in a system of arrangement which so reverses the natural 
order of things. 

In like manner the Editor, somewhat unjustly denying the 
glory of a separate division to the Vicentine painters, and class- 
ing them with the Paduan school — though they were, in at 
least an equal degree, influenced by the Venetian masters of 
the end of the fifteenth century—places them before the Venetian 
school itself, with the result, that the artistic personality of 
Bartolommeo Montagna is discussed before mention is made of 
Giovanni Bellini, Carpaccio, and Cima, by whom Montagna 
was so strongly influenced during his practice in Venice ; and 
that Il Marescalco is treated of before Antonello da Messina, 
whose strong deep tone of colour the former painter so success- 
fully succeeded in grafting on his Mantegnesque mode of 
draughtsmanship. On the other hand, in the case of the 
Paduan, Venetian, and Ferrarese schools, the arrangement based 
on Signor Morelli’s principle of natural growth has considerable 
advantages ; and these schools being in the Handbook grouped 
in their natural order, with reference to the influence exercised 
by the former school over the two latter, the difficulties which 
we have pointed out are less sensibly felt. Nevertheless, it 
appears to us, that the balance inclines in the direction of the 
old system, though the division into periods of development 
coinciding respectively with the Trecento and the Quattrocento 
is, no doubt, too artificial and unscientific to suit our present 
needs. A _ classification coinciding, however, with Signor 
Morelli’s own suggested periods of development—that is to 








* Buonsignori’s ‘8. Bernardino of Siena, at the Brera, long passed as the 
work of Mantegna, and his ‘Madonna and Child, in the collection of Lord 
Wemyss, is still attributed to him. 
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say, the ‘Heroic Period’ with the main characteristics of the 
Trecento, the ‘Period of Character’ with those attributed to 
the Quattrocento, and the Period of the achieved Renaissance 
with its characteristics of generalized beauty and grace—would 
surely have considerable advantages over the system adopted 
in the Handbook, and might, by a further subdivision of its 
main sections, be made to meet the requirements of the opposing 
schools of criticism. 

The Handbook thus admirably strengthened and restored to 
youth by the Editor, so as to embody in the most concise form 
the latest conclusions arrived at, and even the most daring con- 
jectures hazarded by one school of recent critics, enables us to 
see more clearly than ever that vast fields yet invite the research 
of the genuine worker, and that questions are still open, whose 
settlement would advance materially the study of art both from 
the analytical and historical points of view. 

In the history of the schools of the Trecento, or, to adopt the 
newer style, the Heroic Period, wide gaps exist; many of the 
most distinctive of the greater works of that time remaining 
unnamed or only conjecturally named, while the interconnection 
of the contemporaneous schools is still in a measure unex- 
plained, and the points at which they overlap are undefined. 
A very important step in advance was taken long since by 
Messrs. Crowe and Cavalcaselle, who were among the first to 
distinguish with any degree of scientific accuracy between the 
styles of this period. They made clear the differences of con- 
ception and workmanship which divided the two great schools 
of the time, the Florentine and the Sienese; they brought into 
prominence that noble branch of the Giottesque school which 
flourished in the latter half of the fourteenth century in Verona ; 
they corrected a vast number of the false generalizations current 
in respect of the art of the period, for which Vasari—most uncer- 
tain of authorities, and in this branch of his subject naturally 
less to be depended upon than elsewhere—was chiefly respon- 
sible. None have done more to change the state of things 
under which every fresco of the time after Cimabue which was 
not given to Giotto was credited to Simone Martino—then 
known as Simone Memmi—to the Gaddi, to Orcagna, or to 
the shadowy Buffalmaco; much as in dealing with the works 
of a later age, every work of the Paduan, the Ferrarese, the 
earlier Venetian, and even the later Veronese schools, was 
attributed to Andrea Mantegna, and every Venetian pastoral, to 
which age had imparted a brown tone, was a Giorgione: a 
state of things which still prevails in the Italian galleries with 
respect to the productions of the earlier Flemish, Dutch, and 
German 
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German schools, in which Italy is peculiarly rich; most of 
these being still lumped together under the names of ‘ Hemlinck,’ 
‘ Alberto Duro,’ and ‘ Luca d’Olanda.’ 

Prominent among the problems which still engage the atten- 
tion of the student is that which concerns the true authorship 
of the vast frescoes of the Cappella degli Spagnuoli in the 
church of Santa Maria Novella at Florence. These works 
occupy a distinguished place among the great decorative 
productions of their period, in virtue of their importance for 
the due comprehension of the commanding attitude then as- 
sumed by the Church in general, and by the Dominican order 
in particular, in matters both sacred and secular, and as con- 
taining striking evidence of the unique position then still 
accorded to the scholastic philosophy, typified by its central 
luminary, St. Thomas Aquinas. If they are chiefly re- 
markable as elaborate specimens of theological and literary 
phantasy, and only in the second degree as pictorial repre- 
sentations proper, they yet have a high interest in their 
artistic aspect also, as being among the most extensive, and the 
best preserved works of the middle of the fourteenth century. 
The Editor, following Messrs. Crowe and Cavalcaselle, with 
whom Signor Milanesi also in the main agrees, shows that their 
ascription to Taddeo Gaddi and Simone Martino cannot be 
maintained. He attributes their execution to Andrea da 
Florentia, a painter proved by documentary evidence to be 
the author of the upper series of the S. Ranieri frescoes in 
the Campo Santo of Pisa (with whom, however, Messrs. Crowe 
and Cavalcaselle would associate Antonio Veneziano). It has, 
indeed, long been clear from a comparison of dates, that the 
great Sienese master, who ended his days at Avignon about the 
time the frescoes were painted, can have had nothing to do 
with the decoration of the Spanish chapel. But the question of 
the authorship of the vast pictorial ensemble is still far from 
having been satisfactorily cleared up, which is the more strange, 
considering how great is the celebrity which its several parts 
have always enjoyed, and how elaborate are the pourparlers, the 
studies both theological and pictorial, which must have preceded 
and accompanied their execution. 

Of still higher importance is it to establish the true authorship 
of what is, on the whole, the greatest work of the fourteenth 
century, after the frescoes which Giotto himself executed at 
Padua, Assisi, and in the church of Santa Croce of Florence; we 
refer to the famous ‘ Triumph of Death’ and ‘ Last Judgment,’ 
which are the chief glory of the Campo Santo of Pisa. If the 
acknowledged masters of the Sienese school have produced 
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types of greater refinement and of a more sensuous charm, if 
Orcagna has in his famous frescoes of the Strozzi chapel shown 
himself a more harmonious colourist, and has delineated forms 
of beauty such as can hardly be paralleled in any other crea- 
tions of his century, none of these masters—perhaps not even 
the great Giotto himself—has revealed the possession of so 
dramatic a temperament, such creative fancy, and such majesty 
of conception, combined with so intense a power of realiza- 
tion. The group, in the ‘Triumph,’ of the lame and the halt 
appealing with passionate despair to the scythe-bearing figure 
of Death for release, while they are passed by and the young 
and voluptuous are relentlessly mown down, is in its way 
unsurpassed in art. The unspeakable scene of the Last Judgment 
has, perhaps, never before or since been delineated with more 
tremendous power—a power that could dispense with the 
physical adjuncts of terror—or with a greater command over 
subtle gradations of dramatic expression. These great crea- 
tions, having been given by Vasari to Orcagna, were ascribed 
by Messrs. Crowe and Cavalcaselle, on the grounds of certain 
undeniable resemblances with the adjacent fresco of the 
‘Hermits,’ to Pietro Lorenzetti. They have since by some 
German critics been allotted to Pietro and Ambrogio Lorenzetti 
jointly, and now on the authority of Signor Milanesi (who 
discusses the subject in his commentary on the lives of 
Stefano Fiorentino and Ugolino da Siena in vol. i. of Sansoni’s 
Vasari) are given by the Editor to Nardo or Bernardo Daddi 
of Florence. Daddi’s extant works, however, in the Pucci 
chapel at Santa Croce, in the church of Ognissanti—both at 
Florence—in the Accademia of Florence, and the gallery of 
Siena, do not induce us to believe him capable of so vast an 
effort ; seeing that if we accept the ascription, he must take his 
place in the very front rank of the painters of the century. 
Further, this attribution does not satisfactorily account for the 
presence of a mixture of Giottesque influences, shown in the 
dramatic character of the conception, and to a certain extent in 
the general distribution, with pronounced Sienese elements, 
which reveal themselves chiefly in the facial types, and in the 
arrangement and ornamentation of the draperies. 

Signor Milanesi—something of an iconoclast, as indeed the 
modern historian of art must inevitably be—has also laboured to 
shake a well-established opinion, by essaying to prove, that the 
frescoes in the chapel of the Bargello attributed to Giotto, and 
containing the famous profile of the youthful Dante, with 
Corso Donato and Brunetto Latini, cannot be by that master, 
seeing that the Bargello was partly destroyed by fire in 18332— 
that 
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that is to say, eleven years after the death of Dante—but that 
the paintings, of which fragments are still extant, must be copies 
or restorations executed by a pupil or schoolman, So far as 
we are aware, however, the facts brought to light by Signor 
Milanesi do not actually prove, that the great fire extended to 
the chapel of the palace, though owing to the extent of the 
conflagration this has been assumed. In the absence of more 
conclusive evidence the point, which is of high interest to 
Dante-worshippers as well as to art-students, cannot be con- 
sidered to be absolutely settled ; it certainly deserves the closest 
investigation. 

If we pass from the fourteenth to the fifteenth century, we 
perceive that innumerable questions have been raised by the 
most recent labours of criticism ; that, indeed, we are rather at 
the beginning than the end of our researches. 

There is in the history of the period nothing more singular 
than the extraordinary paucity of the extant pictorial works of 
the great Vittore Pisano, who, it must be remembered, won his 
renown from contemporaries almost entirely as'a painter, and 
only revealed himself as the first and greatest medallist of the 
Renaissance during the latter years of his career. That we 
should be enabled to attribute to him with absolute certainty 
only some fragmentary frescoes in the churches of S. Anastasia 
and S. Fermo Maggiore at Verona, and the ‘ Madonna with St. 
George and St. Anthony’ at the National Gallery, is an anomaly 
with which modern criticism cannot rest satisfied. To these 
works, however, may be added, as being beyond question, the 
interesting ‘St. Eustace with the stag’ in the collection of Lord 
Ashburnham, and a portrait of Leonello d’Este in that of Signor 
Morelli: the correctness of the ascription to Pisanello of a tondo, 
showing the ‘ Adoration of the Kings,’ recently acquired by the 
Berlin Museum, and put forward by Dr. Bode, is denied by 
Signor Morelli and Signor Frizzoni. We would suggest, how- 
ever, that a ‘Presentation in the Temple, No. 170 in the col- 
lection of the Louvre, and there ascribed to Gentile da Fabriano, 
shows an energy both of conception and execution, and a 
searching character in the modelling of the heads, which bring 
it very near to the work of the latter master’s fellow-worker, 
Pisano. It is, however, in the drawings of the ‘ Recueil 
Vallardi,’ and in some designs forming part of the His de la 
Salle collection, both in the Louvre, that the great Veronese 
master is, as a draughtsman, now seen to the highest advantage. 

In the field of purely Florentine art of the fifteenth century 
Signor Morelli’s discoveries have, perhaps, been less striking 
than in some other directions, probably because so many able 
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explorers have been before him. He has not given adequate 
attention to the theory of Messrs. Crowe and Cavalcaselle and 
the German critics, that from the atelier of Verrocchio issued 
a number of painters—other than Leonardo da Vinci and Lorenzo 
di Credi—among whom they would allot the admirable ‘ Holy 
Family’ and ‘ Tobias with the Angel Gabriel’ in the National 
Gallery, where they are ascribed to A. del Pollajuolo; certain 
‘Madonnas’ in the gallery of Berlin and the Staedel Institute of 
Frankfort; a ‘Madonna and Child’ formerly in the collection 
of Signor Alessandro Castellani; a small ‘Tobias with the 
Angel,’ of somewhat different execution, in that of Signor Morelli 
himself; a large ‘ Glorification of the Virgin’ in the Louvre, 
where it is given to Cosimo Rosselli; and, above all, the beau- 
tiful picture at the Accademia of Florence, there ascribed to 
Botticelli, in which is seen Tobias accompanied on his way by 
the three archangels, who with supernatural, effortless movement 
glide along at his side. Dr. Bode has recently, in the ‘ Jahrbuch 
der Preussischen Sammlungen,’ with the aid of information fur- 
nished by Dr. Bayersdorfer of Munich, developed this view 
with very considerable success, though we cannot assent to his 
ascription of our own ‘ Tobias’ and that of the Accademia delle 
Belle Arti to Verrocchio himself. Such an assumption is in 
no way borne out by a comparison of the technical execution 
of that master’s only authenticated panel, the famous ‘Bap- 
tism’ of the Accademia, with that of the two works in question. 
We may add, that the Editor of the Handbook gives his assent 
to the theory, which recognizes the school of Verrocchio as a 
distinct group ; according to it, however, somewhat scant con- 
sideration. 

In connection with the Umbrian school, Signor Morelli’s 
most popular achievement, and, indeed, that in connection 
with which his name has been most prominently before the 
public, is his rescue of Pinturicchio from the inferior position 
to which that painter had been relegated by Vasari and 
later writers, and his bold ascription to him of the famous 
series of drawings at the Accademia of Venice, constituting 
the so-called ‘Raphael Sketchbook,’ and accepted as the work 
of the Urbinate by Passavant and all the subsequent chief 
biographers of Raphael. Into the details of this controversy 
it is impossible here to enter. Signor Morelli’s strong and 
ingenious arguments in favour of Pinturicchio, based chiefly 
on comparisons of style and technique, have convinced some 
of the most competent authorities of the critical world. In 
Italy Signor Frizzoni and the late Minghetti; in England 
Mr, Sidney Colvin; and in Germany Herr v. Liitzow, the late 
Thausing, 
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Thausing, Herr Wickhoff, and many others agree with Signor 
Morelli; while Herr Springer and Herr Kahl have followed 
him with a difference; the former ascribing the drawings to 
a group of Umbrian artists working in the same studio, and 
the latter putting forward as their author the grotesque and 
exaggerated Girolamo Genga. But it is only fair to point out 
that there is a large body of authority on the other side. 
Besides Messrs. Crowe and Cavalcaselle, who, in their ‘ Life 
of Raphael,’ maintain the correctness of Passavant’s ascription, 
Dr. Lippmann—a high authority on such matters—and 
Dr. Bode categorically traverse the conclusions of Signor 
Morelli; and the prolific M. Eugene Miintz, at the close of 
some not very convincing remarks in the ‘Gazette des Beaux 
Arts,’ airily pronounces the record closed, and the matter once 
and for ever settled in favour of the attribution to Raphael. 
Other French critics of eminence, showing an unusual coyness 
on the subject, have up to the present time hesitated to 
pronounce a definitive opinion. 

A question of at least equal importance is involved in the 
authorship of the exquisite and much;discussed ‘Apollo and 
Marsyas’ recently acquired by the Louvre from its owner, 
Mr. Morris Moore, by whom, as by a whole school of critics, it 
has been, and is still maintained to be, a work of Raphael’s 
Peruginesque period. Signor Morelli had in the first edition 
of his work over-hastily, and somewhat unfortunately for his 
reputation, pronounced the piece to be by another Urbinate, 
Timoteo Viti—an ascription, however, withdrawn in the English 
translation of the book. Both he and Signor Frizzoni, as well 
as most other competent authorities, now ascribe it to Perugino, 
on the strength of the resemblances which the facial types and 
attitudes, the drawing of the nude, and some salient features 
of the landscape, offer with certain typical works by the great 
Umbrian. The vast preponderance of corroborative proof is 
in favour of this hypothesis, which is further strengthened by 
the fact, that there exists in the possession of Signor Frizzoni 
an ‘Adam and Eve’ by Perugino’s pupil Francesco Ubertini, 
called ‘Il Bacchiacca,’ which, although the individual figures 
are altogether different, is composed on the exact lines of the 
‘Apollo and Marsyas.’ On the other hand, however, it must 
be recorded that the conception has an exquisite freshness and 
delicacy, a poetic spontaneity, such as Perugino has nowhere 
else equalled—qualities which to some extent excuse, though 
they do not justify, the attribution to Sanzio—while the land- 
scape, in the rich brown tone and varied tints of its fore- 
ground, as well as in the flight of birds, after the manner of 
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Pinturicchio, which crosses the sky, shows some features not 
commonly to be found in the work of the elder master. On 
the other hand, that Raphael in the earlier period of his 
probation under Perugino could have displayed such matured 
certainty of workmanship is not conceivable, while, so soon as his 
genius began to free itself from the overshadowing influence 
of the head of the Umbrian school, his drawing of the nude 
showed a suppleness in the articulations, and his composition 
a skill in the disposition and movement of the figures, not 
revealed in the Louvre picture, unique as it is after its kind. 
An examination of such relatively mature works, belonging to 
his first period, as the great ‘ Sposalizio,’ and, a little later, the 
‘St. George and the Dragon’ of the Louvre, and the beautiful 
‘Salvator Mundi’ of the Brescia gallery, will make these 
differences of style abundantly clear. 

Not the least proof of Signor Morelli’s daring originality as 
an art-historian is the striking way in which he has, with a 
success which has been acknowledged even by his opponents, 
re-established the true relations which existed between the boy 
Raphael and his elder friend and fellow-townsman Timoteo 
Viti, his senior by fifteen years. He shows by arguments 
deduced from Viti’s altar-pieces, the ‘Virgin and Child 
with SS. Crescentius and Vitalis,’ and the later ‘Madonna 
between SS. John the Baptist and Sebastian,’ both at the 
Brera, the ‘Sant’ Apollonia’ at Urbino, and other works, that 
Francia’s favourite pupil Timoteo was Raphaelesque before 
Raphael—being himself, too, an Urbinate—and that, far from 
having benefited by the example of the latter, he exercised 
over his style a lasting influence, which was temporarily 
eclipsed during the apprenticeship of Raphael to Perugino, 
but which afterwards reappeared in such works as the ‘ Sposa- 
lizio’ of the Brera and the ‘Madonna del Gran Duca’ of 
the Pitti. 

That the exquisite ‘ Vision of the Knight’ in the National 
Gallery, which Signor Morelli places in the year 1498, and 
considers to be the first result of Timoteo’s influence on Sanzio, 
could really have been executed in that year—that is to say, 
by a boy of fifteen years—seems very hard to believe, seeing 
how independent and complete in itself is, with all its naiveté, 
the intellectual conception, and how firm the modelling and 
characterization of the beautiful heads, in which the Raphael- 
esque character already appears in undiluted form. We should 
rather be disposed to place this precious little work at the period 
when Raphael had to a certain extent emancipated himself 
from purely Umbrian influences, and the earlier impressions 
derived 
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derived from Timoteo again asserted themselves ; that is to say 
in the year 1504, when he returned to Urbino for a short period, 
previously to visiting Florence for the first time, and there 
undergoing the fresh influences which contributed to form his 
second or Florentine style. To this period belong in all 
probability the ‘St. George and the Dragon’ of the Louvre, and 
the famous ‘ Three Graces’ which, from the collection of Lord 
Dudley, has lately passed into that of the Duc d’Aumale. The 
Editor further states that, according to the view of his pet oracle, 
the small ‘St. Michael’ of the Louvre, which there hangs as a 
pendant to the ‘St. George,’ belongs to the same pre-Perugin- 
esque period as the ‘ Vision of the Knight.’ But the same 
doubts, generated by the originality and decisiveness of the 
conception, must here also arise as to the correctness of the 
assumption so recorded ; although it is perhaps in its favour 
that the ‘St. Michael,’ with its grotesque monsters of Northern 
type, and background of flaming city, such as we might expect 
to find in the works of a Fleming, is unique among the produc- 
tions of Raphael. It appears to reveal traces of a local, passing 
influence, which is very possibly that of Justus of Ghent, who, 
it will be remembered, laboured at Urbino in 1474 and who 
subsequently, and finally, as we see him in the series of ideal 
portraits of sages and heroes painted for the Palace of that city 
—of which some are now at the Louvre and some are in the 
Palazzo Barberini—became a semi-Italianized master. 

In dealing with the schools of Lombardy, Signor Morelli has 
made clear the line of demarcation which down to the end of the 
fifteenth century, and even beyond, existed between the elder 
Milanese school, founded by the Brescian Vincenzo Foppa, and 
the newer school which sprang up under the influence of 
Leonardo da Vinci. The first group includes, besides its 
founder Foppa—to whom is now given by Dr, Frizzoni and 
others the fine ‘Adoration of the Kings’ in the National 
Gallery, there formerly attributed to Bramantino—the twin 
painters of Treviglio, Zenale and Buttinone, to a certain extent 
Bramantino, Bernardino de’ Conti, and above all the accom- 
plished Ambrogio da Fossano, called Borgognone, who gave 
to the peculiar style of the school the highest development of 
which it was capable. The group of remarkable artists, who 
sprung into existence under the all-powerful tuition and example 
of Leonardo, is far more widely known and appreciated, in- 
cluding as it does besides such actual scholars of the master 
as Boltraffio, Cesare da Sesto, Salaino, Marco d’Oggiono, Melzi, 
and others, more independent followers of the highest rank, 
such as Bernardino Luini, Andrea Solario, and—in his earlier 
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time—Bazzi. Luini, indeed, represents the union of both 
branches of the Milanese school, seeing that he derived his 
earliest inspiration from Borgognone, from whose influence he 
never entirely shook himself free, irresistible as was, evidently, 
the spell exercised over him by the works of Leonardo da Vinci. 
The same intermediate position is occupied by Bernardino de’ 
Conti, whose later works are deeply impressed with the Leonard- 
esque manner, though his technique to the last remains that of 
which Foppa set the example. 

A Milanese portrait-painter of striking merit, who may be 
said to have been altogether re-discovered by Signor Morelli, is 
Ambrogio Preda, or de’ Predis, by whom there is a signed 
portrait of the Emperor Maximilian, dated 1502, in the Ambras 
collection at Vienna. Following the clue furnished by a sketch 
for this picture found in the Venice Academy, upon the same 
sheet with which is a profile sketch, by the same hand, of that 
Emperor’s second consort Bianca Maria Sforza, the eminent 
critic has ventured to ascribe to this comparatively unknown 
painter the famous portrait of the same lady—-also, though 
erroneously, said to represent both Isabella d’ Aragon and 
Beatrice Sforza—which is one of the most cherished possessions 
of the Ambrosiana of Milan, and has almost unanimously been 
held to be one of the few undoubted paintings of Leonardo. 
A comparison of the technique of this exquisite work with 
that of portraits undoubtedly by Preda in the possession of 
Signor Morelli and Signor Frizzoni, and also with that of a 
remarkable portrait, signed with initials and dated 1494—-show- 
ing an olive-complexioned, richly-attired youth with red-gold 
zazzera or, perhaps, wig—in the Fuller-Maitland collection, 
should leave little doubt in the mind of the investigator approach- 
ing the subject without prejudice, that Signor Morelli’s daring 
re-baptism of the famous portrait is fully justified. The shock 
administered by the discovery is a decidedly unpleasant one, 
but it is in the true interest of art in general, and of the compre- 
hension of Leonardo’s genuine manner in particular, that it 
should have been brought forward. We lose, what we can ill 
afford to lose, a ‘Leonardo da Vinci,’ long deemed above 
suspicion, but we gain a new and an admirable painter of the 
Milanese school, to whose works it will now be indispensable to 
devote further study. To the list of Ambrogio Preda’s works 
given by the Editor should, according to Signor Morelli, be 
added, besides the Fuller-Maitland portrait just mentioned, the 
fine profile of an elderly man in the Poldi-Pezzoli collection at 
Milan, there still ascribed to Vincenzo Foppa. 

Far otherwise is it with the statement made by the Editor 
that, 
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that, in the opinion of the same learned critic, the famous 
portrait in the Long Gallery of the Louvre, popularly known 
as ‘La belle Ferronniere,’ but believed to represent Lucrezia 
Crivelli, is not by Leonardo, but by Bernardino de’ Conti. So 
far as we are aware, Signor Morelli has not in any published 
writing brought forward this view, though it is possible that 
he may hold it in petto; and, seeing that in this case we have 
to do with a mere expression of opinion unsupported, it would 
appear, by evidence, and dealing with one of the most admirable 
works of the period to which it belongs, it is open to much ques- 
tion whether the statement should thus abruptly and passingly 
have been launched at the public in a book of the character of the 
Handbook, It is absolutely incredible, that the careful second- 
rate Conti, as whose masterpiece the altar-piece at the Brera, 
formerly given to Zenale, now counts, in which are seen 
Lodovico and Beatrice Sforza with their children, kneeling 
before the throne of the Madonna—a work most carefully drawn 
and firmly modelled, but which is rendered absolutely repulsive 
by the frozen immobility and exaggerated facial types of the 
figures—can be the author of one of the most subtle, one of the 
most haunting, works which mark the close of the fifteenth 
century. Here is a typical instance where to be guided solely 
by subordinate technical considerations, or fancied analogies of 
execution, is to be misled: the work bears manifestly stamped 
on its face proof that it can have been imagined and produced 
by none but a master of the highest order. Besides the 
Leonardesque subtleties of the execution—which is most 
admirable just in those points where the beautiful ‘ Bianca 
Sforza’ of the Ambrosiana is least so—the searching truth and 
fascination of the characterization are unsurpassed ; while the 
success, with which the figure is, in absolute repose, made to live 
and think before our eyes, is such as could only have been 

achieved by a creative artist of supreme power and intuition, 
The Editor has done good service in bringing forward 
Dr. Frizzoni’s well-supported contention that the fine fresco 
of the ‘Virgin and Child’ at S. Onofrio in Rome is not by 
Leonardo, but by his pupil Boltraffio, who, as is now known, 
accompanied him to the Eternal City. Signor Morelli, while 
recognizing in the little ‘Annunciation’ (No. 158) at the 
Louvre, there catalogued as a work of Lorenzo di Credi, an 
early work of Leonardo, fails to acknowledge as such the more 
important work of the same subject (and of very similar com- 
position) at the Uffizi—there tentatively attributed to Da Vinci 
—and gives the latter panel to Ridolfo del Ghirlandajo, It is 
submitted, however, that this last-mentioned work bears on its 
face 
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face high claims to be considered an original of the youthful 
time of Leonardo, and that these become evident, if we compare 
its technique, especially in the figure of the Virgin, with that of 
the angel holding up draperies, in the ‘ Baptism’ by Verrocchio 
at the Accademia, a figure which belongs unquestionably to the 
latter master’s great pupil. Modelling so firm and subtle as that 
shown in the Madonna’s head is not to be paralleled in any 
of the versatile, imitative Ridolfo’s productions; even in those 
in which he most successfully assimilated certain characteristics 
of the later so-called Lombard manner. 

Nowhere have Signor Morelli’s labours been more productive 
than in connection with the Ferrarese school, whose continuity 
and vitality he has done so much to establish. Most satis- 
factory in its conciseness, and in the wealth of new information 
which it supplies, is the completely re-written chapter in which 
the Editor has embodied the views of his acknowledged chief 
and those of his followers. The true greatness and originality 
of the eccentric Cosimo Tura—affected as his style was by the 
Squarcionesque formule, and grotesquely mannered as it un- 
doubtedly became in his later time—is duly asserted, and the 
distinctive character of the far grander, if less living and less 
passionate, Francesco Cossa, is brought into the prominence 
which this little-appreciated master so thoroughly deserves. To 
the latter Signor Morelli has restored inter alia the curious 
‘ Annunciation’ of the Dresden gallery, there given to Antonio 
del Pollajuolo, but already by Messrs. Crowe and Cavalcaselle 
ascribed to a Ferrarese master; the ‘St. Mark’ of the Staedel 
Institute at Frankfort, there ascribed to Mantegna; and, above 
all, the magnificent glass-window in the church of S. Giovanni 
in Monte at Bologna, representing St. John on the island of 
Patmos, and there previously ascribed to Lorenzo Costa. 

A not very extensive space in this chapter is devoted to a 
résumé of Signor Morelli’s remarks on Ercole di Roberto 
Grandi, one of the ablest and most passionate exponents of the 
Ferrarese-Paduan manner, the scanty remains of whose works 
enable us to appreciate the justice of the praise accorded to him 
by Vasari, when he lauded the intensity, the individuality, and 
the extraordinary variety imparted by him to the facial ex- 
pression of his personages. Vasari, however, did not distinguish 
between Ercole di Roberto and that Ferrarese imitator of Lorenzo 
Costa, Ercole di Giulio Cesare Grandi. The list of Roberto 
Grandi’s extant works here given is fairly exhaustive, though 
there may surely now be added to it the admirable little ‘ Last 
Supper’ obtained by the National Gallery from the Hamilton 
Collection, where it was absurdly christened with the much- 
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abused name of Masaccio; a work which, injured as it is, still 
possesses in a high degree those rare and precious qualities which 
excited Vasari’s discriminating admiration. With respect to 
the long predella picture in the Pinacotheca of the Vatican, 
representing the Miracles of St. Hyacinth, some hesitation may 
fairly be permitted between Francesco Cossa and Roberto 
Grandi, though the passion and the excessive movement of the 
scenes delineated are in favour of the Editor’s ascription of 
the work to the latter master, Signor Morelli has clearly 
disposed of Messrs. Crowe and Cavalcaselle’s ascription to 
Grandi of Giovanni Bellini’s early Paduan ‘Crucifixion’ 
in the Correr Museum at Venice. In the last issue of the 
‘Jahrbuch der Preussischen Kunstsammlungen,’ the learned 
director of the Galleria Estense of Modena, Signor Adolfo 
Venturi, has, however, given some cogent reasons for ascribing 
to this same Ferrarese the important, though questioned, altar- 
piece at the Brera—there ascribed to Stefano da Ferrara 
—in which is seen the Virgin holding the Infant Christ, 
and seated with a female saint on an elaborate throne of 
Ferrarese type; below being shown, -on the right and _ left 
respectively, a monk and St. Augustine in adoration. This, 
if authenticated, would be a discovery of considerable im- 
portance, seeing that all the extant works which we possess 
from the hand of the elder Grandi are on a very small scale. 
Signor Venturi would also restore to him the ‘St. John the 
Baptist’ attributed by Signor Cavalcaselle to Stefano da 
Ferrara, which from the Dondi-Orologio Collection in Padua 
passed in 1885 into that of the Berlin Museum; but this little 
panel is, on the other hand, claimed by Signor Morelli for 
Tura himself. Signor Venturi further gives new and important 
information concerning such little known Ferrarese painters 
as Baldassare d’ Este and Michele Coltellini, and restores to 
Pellegrino Munari, a painter of the Modenese branch of the 
Ferrarese school, whose name has been preserved by Vasari, 
but to whom absolutely nothing has with any certainty been 
attributed, an altar-piece in the public library of Ferrara, there 
called a Lorenzo Costa ; two important works at Modena; and 
a singularly fine altar-piece in Berlin; thus placing him again 
on the roll of genuine, as distinguished from mythical, painters, 
Here then is another striking proof that the critical study of 
the history of art is constantly progressive, and that at the 
present stage finality cannot be claimed for the conclusions 
of any one historian of art or school of criticism. Again, in 
dealing with the Bolognese branch of the Ferrarese school— 
to which, be it recorded, Francesco Cossa belongs by resi- 
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dence, though certainly not by style—Signor Morelli has 
cast new light upon the relations which existed between 
Lorenzo Costa and Francesco Francia, giving a juster and 
more exalted idea of the merit and originality of the former, 
both as regards power of execution and freshness of concep- 
tion, and has made additionally clear the influence which the 
Ferrarese technique and colouring of Costa exercised over the 
famous Bolognese. In dealing with the artistic development 
of Francia the eminent critic has further repudiated the idea, 
that he to a great extent re-modelled his style after having 
studied certain works of Perugino which had found their way to 
Bologna; being most justifiably of opinion that the origin and 
natural development of the Bolognese master fully account for 
progressive alterations of style, without the introduction of the 
obnoxious theory which assumes accidental and improbable in- 
fluences from without. 

Signor Morelli is equally happy in fitting together the links 
of a chain by which we are at last enabled to join Correggio to 
the Ferrarese-Bolognese school, from which he was supposed 
to have derived the foundation of his art, but with the technical 
manner of which it was somewhat difficult to connect his 
matured style. The great ‘ Virgin and Child with St. Francis 
and St. Anthony of Padua’ in the Dresden Gallery, painted in 
1514-1515, when Allegri was about twenty-one years of age, 
still reveals certain characteristics of the Costa-Francia manner ; 
and, working back from this, Signor Morelli has been enabled 
to point to five earlier works in which these same characteristics 
are yet more marked; none of which, if we apprehend rightly, 
have ever before been attributed to Correggio. These are :—A 
little ‘Marriage of St. Catherine’ in the Collection of Dr. 
Frizzoni, recalling Costa and Mazzolino; a beautiful little 
* Madonna and Child with Angels’ in the Uffizi (No. 1002)— 
there given at the present time to Titian, in which the Fer- 
rarese manner is very marked in the peculiar type and adjust- 
ment of the angels, and in the colouring; a ‘ Virgin and Child 
with Saints,’ in the public gallery at Pavia, and there attri- 
buted to Francia; a ‘ Virgin and Child’ in the Municipal 
Gallery of Milan, in which the Madonna has the same pecu- 
liar type as in the early Dresden altar-piece, and the Child is 
already characteristic of Correggio’s distinctive style; and, 
above all, the fine altar-piece, with ‘St. Martha and four 
Saints,’ originally in the church at Correggio, and now in the 
collection of Lord Ashburton. A little later than the Dresden 
altar-piece is the well-known ‘Flight into Egypt’ of the 
Tribuna, in which Signor Morelli traces an artistic relation- 
ship 
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ship to the later Ferrarese masters, Dosso Dossi and Garofalo, 
especially in the use by Correggio of that rare straw-yellow 
colour of which they almost alone possessed the secret. 

He has also done much to vindicate the true local character 
of these last-mentioned, remarkable painters, showing that they 
preserved throughout their career the impress of their Ferrarese 
origin, notwithstanding the foreign influences—in the one case 
chiefly Venetian, in the other chiefly Raphaelesque—to which 
they voluntarily submitted themselves. ‘To Garofalo, a meri- 
torious and highly-skilful, but an empty and uninspired, painter, 
he renders something more than his due; but, on the other 
hand, he justly vindicates the claim of that most truly romantic 
of painters, the strange Dosso Dossi, to take rank as a genuine 
master, in virtue of the originality, the splendour and biting 
quality, of his colouring, as well as of the poetic significance of 
his eccentric conceptions. We are somewhat surprised to find 
that the Editor has been content to leave to Garofalo the magni- 
ficent ‘ Entombment’ in the second room of the Borghese Gallery, 
a work which, for intensity of pathos and dignity of arrange- 
ment, is certainly the masterpiece of the later Ferrarese school. 
That it cannot be by that mechanical and most unemotional 
master, with none of whose successive styles its execution 
agrees, must be evident, we should imagine, to all who have 
any knowledge of the painter and the school. It has of late 
been attributed by some German critics to L’Ortolano, with 
whose fine altar-piece in the National Gallery it has, indeed, 
something in common, while neither work agrees in any respect 
with the ‘ Virgin Adoring the Infant Saviour’ ascribed to him 
in the Gallery of Ferrara, a picture which the Editor would, 
however, with some plausibility restore to Garofalo. An original 
replica or variation of the Borghese ‘ Entombment’ exists at 
the Museum of Naples. It must be clear that, even should it 
not appear possible to sustain the attribution to the little- 
known L’Ortolano of the two important works just mentioned, 
here is a distinct and commanding personality in the Ferrarese 
school of the first quarter of the sixteenth century, about whom 
and whose works it is of high importance to know more, and 
to whom we would for the present, after the German fashion, 
give the preliminary appellation of the ‘ Master of the Borghese 
Entombment.’ 

With the many questions raised by Signor Morelli in con- 
nection with the Venetian art of the latter part of the fifteenth 
and the beginning of the sixteenth century, it is impossible here 
to deal even in outline. In no field of enquiry has he been 
more daring or more generally successful, and in none has he 

come 
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come into more violent collision with the universally accepted 
authorities on the subject. 

To Giovanni Bellini he has restored a number of works of his 
earlier Paduan time, including, besides the little ‘ Crucifixion ’ in 
the Correr Museum, already referred to, a ‘Pieta’ (No. 27 in 
the same collection) bearing the false monogram of Albert Diirer, 
and ascribed by Messrs. Crowe and Cavalcaselle to Pietro Maria 
Pennacchi ; several Madonnas; and the very fine ‘ Pieta’ in the 
Town-hall of Rimini, which has been attributed by Messrs. 
Crowe and Cavalcaselle to Zaganelli of Cotignola. 

With reference to the style of the famous but little known 
‘Master of the Caduceus,’ Jacopo de’ Barbari, who belongs 
undoubtedly to Venice, but whose manner, more particularly 
in the engravings by which he has chiefly won renown, is a 
mixture of the Venetian and Nuremberg schools, Signor Morelli 
lays down some very useful definitions. He calls special atten- 
tion to his marked and easily recognizable mannerisms in the 
conformation of the mouth, the eyelids, the head, and the thumbs 
of his personages, and in the disposition of the long, clinging 
draperies ; basing his observations chiefly on the three small 
works in the Dresden Gallery already attributed to him, and 
on a fourth of more important dimensions—a ‘Galathea standing 
on a Dolphin,’ given by the catalogue of the same gallery to 
Botticelli—which the enterprising historian has himself dis- 
covered to be the work of Barbari. He also attributes to the 
same master, on the ground of the presence in them of these 
very technical peculiarities of draughtsmanship, the important 
decorative frescoes which contribute to adorn the celebrated 
tomb of Senator Agostino Onigo in the church of S, Niccolo at 
Treviso—works which Vasari, and after him both Messrs. Crowe 
and Cavalcaselle and Dr. Bode, have attributed to Giovanni 
Bellini himself. Dr. Frizzoni—with whom Signor Morelli 
expresses his agreement—has also recognized the hand of the 
Master of the Caduceus in the fine arabesques en grisaille which 
form part of the decoration enriching the tomb of Admiral 
Melchiorre Trevisani in the church of Santa Maria Gloriosa 
de’ Frari at Venice. The sculptures of both these works were 
executed by the Lombardi family, between whose style, especially 
in the folds of the draperies, and that of Barbari, the latter 
critic discovers important points of agreement. 

The greatest revolution attempted is, however, in connection 
with the enumeration of the extant works of Giorgione. Here 
Signor Morelli and his predecessors, Messrs. Crowe and Caval- 
caselle, starting from entirely opposite points of view, arrive 
at conclusions in entire contradiction to each other, in respect 
of 
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of the chief works still left as a residuum, after elimination 
of nine-tenths of the heterogeneous performances with which 
in former days the master was credited. Both admit the 
genuineness of the two early Bellinesque works in the Uffizi, 
the ‘Ordeal of Moses, and the ‘ Judgment of Solomon ;’ while 
Dr. Bode—not without excuse, seeing how inferior in execution 
the latter of these works now is to the former, whether from 
clumsy restoration or original inferiority—denies the justice of 
its ascription to the master himself, and gives it to a con- 
temporary imitator.* Very near to these pieces in style, though 
of such marked inferiority in execution that it cannot be ascribed 
to Giorgione himself, is the curious allegory (No. 1173) not long 
since acquired for the National Gallery—a work mentioned by 
the Editor, but which does not appear to have attracted the 
attention of any of the foreign art-historians. With respect to 
the gem-like panel of the ‘ Epiphany,’ which came to the same 
gallery from the Leigh Court collection, a work which by 
Messrs, Crowe and Cavalcaselle is included among the early 
works of the Castelfranco master, Signor Morelli does not him- 
self pronounce, while the Editor refers to it doubtingly in a 
foot-note. Mr. Wentworth Beaumont’s ‘ Nativity’ from the 
Fesch collection, an exquisite little work with some justice 
claimed for Giorgione by Messrs. Crowe and Cavalcaselle, is 
not mentioned by Signor Morelli, but is referred to with 
hesitation by the Editor. Neither does the Milanese critic 
allude to the well-known ‘Judgment of Solomon’ in the posses- 
sion of Mr. Bankes of Kingston Lacy, a picture with high claims 
to authenticity, both in virtue of its traditions and its workman- 
ship, but as to which the Editor appears to hesitate between 
Giorgione and Campagnola, The antagonistic historians agree 
in leaving to the master the exquisite and thoroughly typical 
‘ Family of Giorgione’ (called in Germany ‘ Gewitterlandschaft 
mit der Zigeunerin und dem Soldaten’), which some years 
since came from the Manfrini collection into that of Prince 
Giovanelli of Venice. But when we come to the later ‘ Idyll’ 
in the Salon Carré of the Louvre—the picture described by 
Dante Gabriel Rossetti in one of his most characteristic 
sonnets—we find again the most absolute divergence of opinion. 
This splendid piece, which, even in its present ruined and 
altered state, contains the very essence of the Giorgionesque 
style—that sensuousness and love of the material aspects of 
life to which a vein of unconscious melancholy lends a singularly 
poetic aspect—is, as we think, with the greatest justice, restored 





* Burckhardt’s ‘ Cicerone,’ ed. 1884. 
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by Signor Morelli to Giorgione. It will be remembered that a 
Messrs. Crowe and Cavalcaselle, drawing comparisons between ‘ 
the style of this picture and that of the famous Pitti ‘ Concert,’ ‘ 
had attributed the work not even to Giorgione’s pupil, Sebastiano ( 
Luciani (del Piombo), whose early altar-piece in S. Giovanni | 
Crisostomo at Venice very nearly approaches it in style, but to : 
an imitator of his—the pupil’s—manner! Neither of the rivals 
has, of course, failed to recognize the authenticity of the master’s 
most important and best-authenticated work, the celebrated 
altar-piece of Castelfranco, with the ‘ Madonna between St. 
Francis and St. Liberale,’ which has so far only been questioned 
by certain free-lances of German criticism, anxious—as was he 
who destroyed the temple of the Ephesian Artemis—for distinc- 
tion at any price. The authenticity of the small ‘S. Liberale’ at 
the National Gallery, which isa variation of the figure of the saint 
in the Castelfranco picture, has, on the other hand, been much 
questioned, though, as we are inclined to agree with the Editor 
in thinking, without sufficient justice. Both historians agree 
in restoring to Giorgione the much-injured ‘ Knight of Malta’ 
at the Uffizi, and in denying his connection with the once- 
famous ‘ Dead Christ with Angels’ at the Monte di Pieta of 
Treviso; while neither has suggested any doubt in connection 
with the late picture of the ‘Three Philosophers’ at the 
Belvedere of Vienna. It is in connection with the beautiful 
‘Concert’ of the Pitti that open war is declared. While the 
twin historians take it as the typical, crowning example of 
Giorgione’s powers, and use it as a test in judging of the 
authenticity of doubtful works, Signor Morelli cannot trace in 
it his hand at all, but considers it to be an early work of 
Titian. This last attribution, disinclined as we may be at first 
to accept it, has much in its favour, seeing that the touch, so far 
as it is now recognizable, is looser in its breadth, and the style 
somewhat later than that revealed in any authenticated work of 
Giorgione, while the exquisite head of the young, harpsichord- 
playing monk in the centre of the composition, if earlier in 
manner, has much in common, as regards sentiment, though not 
as regards type, with Titian’s noble ‘Jeune homme au gant’ in 
the Louvre, and with other similar works of the younger master. 
To undervalue the picture would, however, be to throw unne- 
cessary discredit on what is still, in its present altered state, 
one of the most exquisite works of the Venetian school. 

But if Signor Morelli has denied much in dealing with the 
works of the great Castelfranco painter, he has, with an even 
greater scorn of tradition, affirmed sti]! more, Perhaps his 
crowning achievement is the discovery in the Dresden Gallery 
of 
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of the long-lost ‘Venus’ of Giorgione, there catalogued as a 
copy after Titian by Sassoferrato (!), but since the publication 
of his work, exhibited in a position where its still resplendent 
colour and truly Giorgionesque style of execution are convin- 
cingly apparent. For the ingenious argument by which the 
critic supports his courageous ascription we must refer the 
reader to Signor Morelli’s own work, adding only that, while 
few authorities working in the same field have yet been found 
boldly to affirm the authenticity of his discovery, not many, 
even among his avowed opponents, have come forward abso- 
lutely to deny it. He further ascribes to Giorgione a fine 
fragment with two young men in Venetian costume, in the 
Pesth Gallery ; the beautiful ‘Madonna with Saints’ (No. 418) 
in the Madrid Gallery, there catalogued as by Pordenone, but 
by Messrs. Crowe and Cavalcaselle tentatively given to Fran- 
cesco Vecelli; and the ‘Three Ages of Man’ at the Pitti, and 
there catalogued as by Lorenzo Lotto. With respect to this 
last-mentioned ascription, it is open to much doubt whether 
the fine though injured work in question may not with much 
propriety be, as heretofore, placed to the credit of Lotto in his 
Giorgionesque phase of conception and technique. It may be 
added that the noble portrait, in the Pesth Gallery, of a young 
man in Venetian costume, which Signor Morelli, while enthu- 
siastically admiring, hesitates to place in the list of Giorgione’s 
authentic works, is by Dr. Frizzoni accepted as undoubtedly 
from his hand. 

A passing allusion is all that can be made to the great ser- 
vice rendered by Signor Morelli in distinguishing between the 
different masters forming the Bonifazio group, all of whom, 
notwithstanding the most marked divergences, or rather grada- 
tions of style, had previously been classed together under the 
common denomination of “ Bonifazio.” Aided by the discovery, 
made by Dr. Bernasconi of Verona, that the first Bonifazio 
died in 1540, Signor Morelli distinguishes a Bonifazio Vero- 
nese senior who died in the above year, a Bonifazio Veronese 
junior who died in 1553, and a Bonifazio Veneziano, probably 
the son of one of the former painters, who was still practising 
his art in 1579. A close study, based on the indications fur- 
nished by Signor Morelli, of the masterpieces of the Accademia 
delle Belle Arti of Venice, which contains an unequalled series 
of works by the Bonifazi, as well as of similar works at Milan, 
raises the doubt whether even this division is exhaustive, and 
whether it will not ultimately be necessary still further to enlarge 
the group. 

The fact, that Signor Morelli should have deemed it advisable 
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to publish his memorable work in the German language, and 
that the results of the vast labours from time to time undertaken 
by Signor Cavalcaselle in conjunction with his English col- 
league should invariably have been brought before the world in 
the English tongue, is strong evidence how great has been in 
recent years the decline of the interest shown by Italy herself in 
the priceless memorials of her past artistic supremacy. There 
is, indeed, among the Italians of to-day a most singular indif- 
ference to the great traditions of that Italian art in which other 
nations still take so passionate an interest; they glory in 
recalling its greatest achievements, their national vanity derives 
a pardonable satisfaction from the possession of an unbroken 
succession of glorious names, the envy of the world: but they 
are content practically to ignore the treasures which still surround 
them on every side, and they remain entirely out of sympathy 
with the real teachings of the past which they so proudly claim 
as theirown. This absolute divorce between the art of the past 
and that of to-day has produced, as one of its most lamentable 
results, the decadence of style which marks the performances 
that now issue in vast quantities from the studios of the Penin- 
sula; a decadence rendered more striking by the technical 
dexterity, and the power of servile imitation, taking the place 
of earnest realism, which of recent years have characterized 
both painters and sculptors south of the Alps. It is in France, 
in Germany, in Austro-Hungary, in England, that the great 
lessons, inculcated by a genuine study of the spirit as well as 
of the technical peculiarities of the schools of Italy, have during 
the present century borne precious fruit: not so much in such 
imitations as we have seen of outward forms—in which man- 
nerisms and imperfections have often been perpetuated, while 
the informing spirit has been ignored or misunderstood—as in 
a free application of noble principles, assimilated with a noble 
enthusiasm to modern requirements and a modern point of view, 
so as to develop an art at once true and aspiring in aim, and 
faithfully reflecting the sympathies and wants of those to whose 
service it is primarily dedicated. 
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Art. V.—Chapters in European History, with an Introductory 
Dialogue on the Philosophy of History. By William Samuel 
Lilly. 2 vols. London, 1886. 


R. LILLY’S ‘Chapters in European History’ deserve 
attention for more reasons than one. They are the work 
of a man whose mind is alert and vigorous, who is familiar with 
the methods of the most opposite schools of thought, whose 
survey of knowledge in general is so wide and clear as to show 
him the precise questions which it concerns him to study in 
particular, who has studied these questions with great critical 
fairness, and who finally is master of a cultivated literary style. 
But were this all that we had to say concerning it, though 
enough to indicate that the book is pleasant reading, we should 
have been content to think that a numerous public would read 
it, without disturbing their pleasure by any comments of our 
own. Mr. Lilly’s volumes, however, have interest in our eyes, 
not only, or even mainly, because they are readable, or even 
because they are full of interesting historical information. 
Their main interest, from our point. of view, is due to the fact 
that history is treated in them according to a particular method ; 
that they seek to interpret its great movements and changes by 
a special theory of human action and character; and that they 
thus embody a clear and vigorous protest against certain views 
which are at present widely popular; but which are at the same 
time, as we shall point out presently, as false and illogical as 
they are supposed to be scientific, and as mischievous as they 
are illogical, 

During the present century, there can be no manner of doubt 
the study of history has made almost incalculable progress, and 
this not only with regard to the sifting and collection of facts, 
but the kinds of fact that the historian collects and deals with. 
Nor are the results of such progress confined to the world of 
students. In a general way they are shared by every educated 
person ; and beliefs and conceptions which our grandfathers 
gravely accepted, schoolboys now would smile at for their 
obvious falsehood or insufficiency. Our complaint against 
modern science, as dealing with such subjects, has nothing to 
do with its record or its arrangement of events; it has to do, 
and it has to do only, with its theory of the forces, of which 
these events are the expression. 

Now the old theory—if indeed we can give the name to a view 
which was merely that of almost unconscious instinct—the old 
theory was, that the great events of history were almost entirely 
caused by what are called ‘historical characters ;’ that these 
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appear on the scene, perhaps by God’s will, but humanly 
speaking by accident, much as the hero, the heroine, and the 
villain in a novel do; and that of society in general there was 
not much to chronicle, except in so far as these historical 
characters affected it. 

This theory, as originally held, was no doubt almost childish 
in its insufficiency. Indeed we may say that, by a kind of 
aggressive helplessness, it invited some other to knock it down 
and supplant it. Nor was such another wanting. Modern 
science supplied it, and ushered it in with a flourish of intel- 
lectual trumpets, and a chorus of philosophers singing ‘(a ira’ 
in honour of it, This new theory was the very reverse of the 
former; indeed it was the former, simply turned upside down. 
Instead of regarding society as shaped by historical characters, 
it declared that historical characters were merely the creatures 
of society. They were, so to speak, samples of the article 
which the age was manufacturing wholesale, and were selected 
for exhibition in the shop-windows of time, merely because 
they chanced to have a little extra finish. Casar, Shakspeare, 
Bacon, and Napoleon, for instance, were but so many ‘exhibits’ 
of what progress was doing for men in general. This theory, 
for most of those who promulgated it, had many conspicuous 
advantages. In especial it was calculated to make the Christian 
religion ludicrous, without the utterance of so much as a single 
sarcasm ; and was in this way a great advance over that which 
it superseded. That religion, when the old theory was in 
vogue, had been ascribed by the Rationalists to imposture on 
the part of its Founder. But this view of the matter had two 
signal inconveniences. It reduced indeed the Being who was 
revered as divine and holy to a mere man, and also a very bad 
man ; but it also left him a man superhumanly powerful. But 
both these conclusions were embarrassed by two circumstances— 
that the first ran counter to all historical evidence, and the 
second ran counter to all rationalistic philosophy. The exact 
thinkers therefore found it a great improvement in their argu- 
ments to invert them simply in the way we have just alluded 
to; and instead of maintaining that the Founder of Christianity 
was a bad man who had influenced all subsequent history, to 
maintain that he was a good man who was the product of all 
previous history. 

This theory was perhaps more plausible than the other; but 
it was in reality equally crude and childish. It was only more 
plausible, because its meaning was less intelligible, just as a 
baby in swaddling-clothes, if turned upside down, might, at a 
first glance, be not obviously a baby. ‘The inequalities of the 
intellect,’ 
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intellect,’ says Macaulay, ‘like the inequalities of the surface of 
the globe, have so small a proportion to the mass, that, in calcu- 
lating its great revolutions, it may safely be neglected. The 
sun illuminates the hills, while it is below the horizon; and 
truth is discovered by the higher minds, a little before it is 
manifested to the multitude. This is the extent of their 
superiority. They are the first to catch and reflect a light 
which, without their assistance, must in short time be visible to 
those who lie far beneath them.’ That is to say, according to 
this philosophy, a man of genius is merely a common man 
in a hurry; and the hurry carries him so little ahead of his 
fellows, and produces altogether such exceedingly small results, 
that the exact thinker is able to ‘safely neglect it.’ Lord 
Macaulay, when he published his History, was only divulging 
a series of historical secrets, which every man in the street 
could have soon perceived for himself, without the assistance of 
any historian whatever. The head of a match is but first in 
striking a light, which without its assistance must in a short 
time have appeared amongst the paper in the grate. Surely this 
is silly sooth in good earnest ; and yet it was, owing to certain 
reasons, widely welcomed as a profound scientific discovery. 
These reasons we have already glanced at. One of them 
was that there are a large number of people to whom every- 
thing seems profound which implicitly discredits Christianity ; 
another, that childish as the new view was, it was a protest 
against a view whose childishness was even more demonstrable ; 
and it lends itself readily to expression in an imposing scientific 
terminology. It would, however, probably have been long ago 
found out, if it had not been for a further theory or discovery, 
which though originally applied to one set of facts only, has 
perhaps influenced, more than any other, the entire domain of 
modern scientific thought. We mean the theory, as it is com- 
prehensively called, of Evolution, which is specially associated 
with the illustrious name of Darwin. First put forward as an 
explanation of the origin of species, it has gradually, with 
various ingenuous modifications, been applied to the explana- 
tion of nearly all existing things. It began with telling us 
how man lost his tail; it went on to tell us how man acquired 
his conscience; and then invading tle regions of written 
history, it set itself to deal with the vicissitudes of races and 
civilizations. The meagre theory already in possession of the 
field lost no time in adopting this new coadjutor, and suddenly 
found itself reinforced with a fresh contingent of arguments, 
The doctrine that events moulded historical characters, and that 
historical character had nothing to do with moulding events, 
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was illustrated by analogies from every department of science. 
Such phrases as ‘the age’ and ‘the individual,’ were supplied 
with imposing aliases, and reappeared as the ‘organism ’ and 
the ‘environment ;’ and what, if stated in plain language, would 
have been soon seen to be an absurdity, has been, by a species 
of intellectual jobbery, imposed on the world as the key to all 
history. 
Nor has its influence remained merely speculative, or 
subversive only of our old faiths and philosophies. Of late 
years it has become more directly practical, and having been 
identified with the abstract negations of Atheism, has at 
length appeared as the basis of extreme democracy and of 
Socialism. The same theory, that is fatal to the divine origin 
of Christianity, is fatal to the power of any monarch or 
aristocracy. Just as, according to the modern sociologist, history 
instead of having been moulded by historical characters, 
represents simply the spontaneous evolutions of society, so, 
according to the modern democratic reformers, government 
represents simply the spontaneous will of the people. Vague 
as this theory sounds, when stated in general terms, it is yet 
capable of producing the most definite and the most mis- 
chievous results; and the effect in the world of politics is even 
more marked than in theology. Many persons, who are 
evolutionists in all secular matters, contrive to save certain 
cherished religious convictions in a little ark of reverent logical 
inconsistencies ; but when they come to matters of daily life, 
they are unable or unwilling to construct a similar life-boat ; 
and thus on all sides we see people of various schools of 
thought, some with a dull reluctance, some with an excitable 
eagerness, adopting conclusions, and recommending courses of 
action, which sixty years ago would have stamped them as 
insane or imbecile. The phenomena we are alluding to—at 
once melancholy, alarming, and ridiculous, can be best indi- 
cated by a mention of their commonest forms. These are first, 
the cringing and apologetic attitude so often adopted by the 
few, when they address or speak of the many ; secondly, the 
accompanying development in the minds of the many of exagger- 
ated expectations, and a false sense of self-sufficiency ; and lastly, 
and worst of all, a kind of political fatalism, which sometimes 
results in an acquiescence in impossible and demoralizing 
hopes, and sometimes in a contemptible surrender to perfectly 
preventible disaster. This last at the present moment is especi- 
ally brought home to us, by the attitude of men like Mr. John 
Morley with regard to the Irish question. We mention the 
name of this gentleman in particular, because his party consider 
him 
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him not only one of their statesmen, but also as their keenest 
and most philosophic thinker; and all that his philosophy can 
teach him, when he is confronted by a practical difficulty, is to 
clothe the confession ‘I am helpless’ ina grim academic jargon, 
till it looks like a lost child in its grandfather’s tail-coat. The 
simile may perhaps seem too flippant for the occasion; but we 
would remind the reader, that many of the most dangerous false- 
hoods, when calmly viewed, are the most abject and most 
ludicrous also; and bad as it is to underrate the strength of an 
enemy, it is well to divest it of any superstitious terrors, For 
ourselves, however, we need no such apologies, Instead of 
underrating the danger of Mr. Morley’s philosophy, its danger 
is the very point which we are most earnestly insisting on. 
Summed up in a few words, his philosophy, which is that of 
contemporary science generally, may be set forth in the two 
following propositions, which would be enough if acted on, to 
ruin all national life, and sap the foundations of all progress and 
civilization :—tirst, that the many can do without the few; and 
secondly, that the few can do nothing of importance for the 
many. 
= It is high time that this mischievous fallacy should meet 
with the exposure which it so richly merits; and not only 
merits, but requires. We use the word requires advisedly, and 
for the following reason: This fallacy, though from one point 
of view exceptionally ridiculous, is from another point of view 
exceptionally plausible. The theory on which it is now founded 
has been applied successfully to so many orders of fact, and in 
many ways human history so much resembles these, that there 
seems at first sight to be strong presumptive evidence of its being 
equally applicable to human history also; and there is much to 
be said for treating the formation of a religion or an empire, 
in the same way, and with as little regard to individuals, as we 
treat the formation of a habitable planet or of a species. 
There is indeed one great fact, which differentiates human history 
from all other branches of knowledge, and renders methods 
which may elsewhere be quite adequate, wholly insufficient 
when applied to this. That fact, however, has been entirely lost 
sight of by the modern doctors of evolution and the credulous 
generation of their disciples. It is our purpose in the present 
article to direct the reader’s attention to it ; and for this reason we 
welcome Mr, Lilly’s volumes, even more as a contribution to 
the polemics of historical philosophy, than as a contribution to 
our stores of historical information. 
The main body of his work is happily prefaced by a dialogue, 
in which he illustrates, by reference to two typical teachers, 
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those two opposite theories in which we have just been com- 
menting. As the exponent of the one, he selects Carlyle; as 
the exponent of the other, Mr. Herbert Spencer ; and by means 
of the following well-chosen extracts from their writings, he 
briefly makes plain the fundamental differences between them. 
‘ Universal history,’ says Carlyle, ‘ the history of what man has 
accomplished in this world, is at the bottom the history of the 
great men who have worked here.’ There is one view of the 
matter: here is the other—the modern one. ‘Before,’ says 
Mr. Spencer, ‘the great man can remake his society, his society 
must make him. So that all these changes of which he is the 
proximate initiator have their chief causes in the generations 
he descends from. If there be anything like a real explana- 
tion of these changes, it must be sought in the condition out of 
which both he and they have come.’* As an answer to which, 
Mr. Lilly quotes this further passage from Carlyle. ‘The great 
man was the “ creature of the Time,” they say ; the Time called 
him forth; the Time did everything, he nothing, but what we, 
the little critic, would have done too! This seems to me but 
melancholy work. The Time call forth? Alas, we have known 
Times call loudly enough for their great man ; but not find him 
when they called! He was not there. Providence had not sent 
him; the Time calling its loudest had to go down to con- 
fusion and wreck, because he could not come when called.’ 

Mr. Lilly’s own view is the result of a union of these two. 
He rightly sees, what neither of their typical exponents have 
seen, that they do not exclude each other, but that they need 
each other; and that there is in each a profound truth which is 
only useless because it stands alone. Thus ‘ in the moral as in 
the physical world,’ he declares that ‘Evolution, Progress, 
Development, is the universal law.’ And he proceeds to ex- 
pand this statement in Mr. Spencer’s own phraseology. ‘ Every- 
where,’ he says, ‘there is expansion and concentration : advances 
from the homogeneous to the heterogeneous, from the less to 
the more determined ; while, on the other hand, there is a pro- 
cess of differentiation from simplicity to complexity ... in 
order to the preservation and expansion of the whole.’ The 
individual, he points out, is ‘evolved’ from the ‘archaic 
family ;’ and ‘so in ethics, the notion of obligation—7rd dé0v—’ 
was evolved out of ideas of which man was originally but 
half-conscious. 





* Mr. Lilly’s quotation is not entirely accurate. Mr. Spencer’s real words are 
these: ‘If there is to be anything like a real explanation of these changes, it 
- be sought in those aggregates of conditions out of which both he and they 

ve arisen.’ 
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But though Mr. Lilly agrees with Mr. Spencer thus far, and 
admits the orderly progress and gradual evolution of society, he 
differs from him wholly as to the means by which this evolution 
has been accomplished. He thinks that the explanation of all 
such great changes is to be sought in the very place in which 
Mr. Spencer says it is not to be sought; it is to be sought 
in the lives, the character, the influence, of great men. Apart 
from great men, he considers that the mass of mankind is 
essentially non-progressive, and that it would hardly yet have 
passed, even if it had yet reached, the rudest-known stages of 
prehistoric barbarism. ‘Great men,’ says Mr, Lilly, ‘are the 
source and fount of ideas, the figures which alone give historic 
meaning and value to the ciphers—“ numeri, fruges consumere 
nati—” as which we must regard the vast majority of mankind.’ 
It is true, he believes, that these ciphers, as he calls them, this 
naturally inert mass, receives the impress of the superior quali- 
ties of its leaders, and retains the various progressive charac- 
teristics with which from time to time they enrich it. It is 
true also, that the progress of the great men themselves depends 
entirely on this receptivity and retentiveness of the majority ; 
for this alone enables the conquests of the great man of yester- 
day to remain as stepping-stones for the great man of to-day ; 
and thus Mr. Lilly is, within fixed limits, in complete 
harmony with the evolutionists. He is able to say with as 
much conviction as Mr. Spencer, that the age must make the 
great man, before the great man can remake his age; but he 
says this with a more accurate, and therefore with a more 
limited meaning. According to Mr. Spencer’s theory, as we 
shall have occasion to show presently, the great man is not a 
causal link in the chain of progress at all. He is a sign that 
changes are being produced, but he is in no real sense a pro- 
ducer of them. The real producer is the age—or the great mass of 
society. Mr. Lilly’s theory is the exact converse of Mr. Spencer’s. 
For Mr. Spencer the age is the cause, and the great man is the 
sign ; for Mr. Lilly the age is the sign, and the great man is 
the cause. A great man, in fact, according to his view, plays 
the same part as might be played by an exceptionally strong 
or active man, who, supposing an army of men, all of them un- 
able to climb, to be stopped on its march by a steep bank or 
precipice, should scale the sides, and draw up a rope-ladder, by 
the use of which even the weakest and more awkward could 
follow him. We may add further that, from his point of view of 
philosophic Catholicism, Mr. Lilly regards Evolution as repre- 
senting the purpose of God, obscured though this is by the 
thousand ways in which man’s corrupted will refuses to co- 
operate 
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operate with it; and this purpose of God, so far as man’s frailty 
permits, is brought about through the agency of great men. 
They are in a literal sense the stewards of God’s mysteries— 
or to make our meaning plainer, we may call them His factors, 
or His commissioners. 

On the theological side of the problem, however, we do not 
propose to touch. What the purpose of man’s social changes 
may be, is one question ; what are their natural causes, is quite 
another ; and it is to this last only that we would now draw the 
reader’s attention. With regard then to Mr. Lilly’s philosophy, 
as apart from his theology of history, we consider his theory, so 
far as its substantia] truth is concerned, to be in advance of any- 
thing that has yet been formulated in England. We shall indeed 
by-and-by have to criticize certain parts of it, and point out in 
these a certain amount of crudity. But whatever may be 
wanting to Mr. Lilly in his formal exposition of his theory, with 
regard at least to one important point, he makes ample amends 
by the way in which he applies it. One of the most obvious 
a of his theory is this—that the skeleton of history 
is really made up of biographies—that we shall never under- 
stand the general destinies of the many, unless we study care- 
fully the private lives of the few: and his ‘ Chapters on Euro- 
pean History’ are, in our judgment, mainly valuable as a 
systematic illustration of this great truth. The point in fact 
on which he has insisted most successfully is precisely the point 
that most needs insisting on. It is the very point as to which 
the modern historical Evolutionists can be most definitely 
brought to book, and which they themselves admit to be a test 
point in their position. 

If one thing more than another, in the province of sociological 
enquiry, has tended to make any true knowledge impossible, it 
is, says Mr. Spencer, this very biographical theory, or as he calls 
it, ‘the great man theory.’ He distinctly recognizes it as his \ 
arch-enemy, which, if once admitted, would reduce his finest 
generalizations to foolishness ; and when he speaks of it, he can 
hardly control his language. He declares it unworthy of an 
intelligence above ‘ that of a village gossip; a great man’s life, 
he says, is for the scientific student utterly barren, utterly unin- 
structive ; and we should learn no single fact as to the cause of 
social development even if—and these are his very words—‘ we 
read ourselves blind over the biographies of all the great rulers 
on record, down to Frederick the Greedy, and Napoleon the 
Treacherous.’ It is of this doctrine that Mr. Lilly is the direct 
combatant; and, as the reader sees, on Mr. Spencer's own 
admission, he is attacking Mr. Spencer in his most vital part. 


We 
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We will now explain how the attack is conducted; and then, 
having considered what Mr. Lilly has done, we propose to offer 
certain suggestions as to what, in the same direction, is still 
left to do. . 

Mr. Lilly’s work seems, when we first glance at its contents, 
to be little more than a series of disconnected monographs ; but 
the moment we consider them in the light of the author’s philo- 
sophical purpose, we at once recognize their close and vital 
connection. A selection of this kind is of course, within limits, 
arbitrary ; but we think that Mr. Lilly’s has been made with 
great judgment and sagacity. 

Starting, as we have said, with the beginning of Christianity, 
and insisting at once, reverently and dispassionately, on the 
personal work of its Divine Founder, he next proceeds to consider 
the Christian world, when three centuries later it was assuming 
a more definite form; and as an illustration of its past, and a 
main agent in its subsequent development, he fixes our attention 
on the life and writings of St. Augustine. Thence he passes 
onwards to what we commonly call modern history, which he 
divides into periods, by the following.four events. The first is 
the coronation of Charlemagne in the year 800; the second, the 
election of Hildebrand to the Papal Chair, in 1073; the third, 
the fall of Constantinople some four centuries later ; and the 
fourth, the sacking of the Bastille, three centuries later still. On 
the coronation of Charlemagne he does but dwell lightly ; but 
the other three events indicate pretty accurately the various 
points on which his study concentrates itself. ‘The bestowal,’ 
he says, ‘of the Imperial Crown upon the great Frankish 
monarch by Pope St. Leo III. was the outward visible sign of 
that new order which had been made secretly and fashioned 
beneath in the earth.’ But more important still, he thinks, and 
fraught with more definite meaning, are the times, the life, and 
the work of the great Pope Hildebrand. Hildebrand accord- 
ingly, after St. Augustine, is the subject of Mr. Lilly’s next 
biographical study ; through its medium he gives his readers a 
view of the whole period which Hildebrand did so much in 
fashioning ; and he explains its character further by reference to 
other medieval great men, in particular to St. Thomas Aquinas 
and his philosophy. Proceeding then to the period of the 
Renaissance, and dealing with its characteristics in an interest- 
ing but somewhat discursive way, he concludes, completes, and 
gives force and clearness to his survey of it, by a careful study 
of the life and character of Michael Angelo. With some abrupt- 
ness of manner, but without any disconnection of thought, he 
passes from the times of Michael Angelo to those of Louis XIV. 
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—a monarch whom he regards as being the type and personi- 
fication of the political ideas which shaped themselves during 
the Italian Renaissance. Here again, amidst much general 
discussion with regard to events and principles, philosophic, 
religious, and political, Mr. Lilly selects certain special men as 
types and illustrations of that individual influence, by which, as 
he conceives, wider events are moulded. These are Locke, Vol- 
taire, Rousseau, and Wesley. The course of his speculations 
thus brings him almost to our own age, or to an age which is 
just closing; and this, in his last chapter, he invites us to esti- 
mate with the assistance of the moral and the imaginative vision 
of Balzac. Christ, St. Augustine, Hildebrand, St. Thomas 
Aquinas, Michael Angelo, Locke, Voltaire, Rousseau, Wesley, 
and Balzac—these are the characters which Mr. Lilly has 
selected for his study ; and he offers them to us, not as the only, 
nor perhaps (with the exception of the first), the chief makers 
of history, but as typical specimens of that elect race of men by 
whom, in various degrees, all history is made. 

As we have said before, we are avoiding all points of theology ; 
we would avoid even more carefully any trespass on the grounds 
of devotion : but we may still be permitted to follow Mr. Lilly’s 
example, and merely having regard to the theories of the modern 
evolutionist, to dwell for a moment on the individual influences 
of Christ. Here was a Being who, whatever He was besides, 
was at all events a ‘great man,’ even in the eyes of the 
evolutionist ; and the case of Christ is therefore well chosen by 
Mr. Lilly as an initial test of the value of Mr. Spencer’s canon, 
that the great man is not really the cause of the events which he 
seems to initiate. According to Mr. Spencer, if we wish for a 
‘real explanation’ of Christianity, we must seek it not in the 
life of Christ, ‘ but in the aggregate of those conditions out of 
which both He and it have arisen.’ The reader will see, by 
reference to a former quotation, how exact we are in our account 
of Mr. Spencer’s position. According to him—and there is no 
room for mistaking him—Christ and Christianity are related 
not from being cause and effect, but from some other cause 
having produced both of them; this other cause being, as we 
suppose, the aggregate of social conditions at the time of Christ’s 
nativity. Our study, it seems then, should be devoted to these 
conditions solely ; with Christ’s own life we have nothing to do 
whatever; nor should we arrive at any ‘real explanation’ of 
the religion of which He was ‘the proximate initiator,’ even if 
—we are again quoting Mr. Spencer’s elegant words—we were 
foolish enough to ‘read ourselves blind’ over the gospels. We 
are not parodying or distorting Mr. Spencer’s doctrine; we 
are 
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are only applying it in the most obvious and legitimate way ; 
and if it strikes any one who sees it thus applied as being too 
silly or monstrous for any sane man to hold, we beg leave to 
say, and we shall illustrate our assertion presently—that of all 
erroneous doctrines at present current, this is not only the one 
which is most widely popular, but the one which is having 
the most immediate influence on practical life. Meanwhile, 
however, the phenomenon will seem less strange, when we reflect 
on a rule to which there has hardly been an exception, that 
every influential error has had some element of truth in it: and 
it is eminently applicable to this doctrine of Mr. Spencer’s. It 
is perfectly true that to understand any great event or movement, 
we must study the ‘aggregate of conditions’ that have preceded 
it: we must do the same if we would understand any great 
man’s life ; no biography is of any private interpretation. This 
is a truth on which it is most necessary to insist: it is a truth 
which till of late was never clearly realized, and Mr, Spencer 
and his school deserve all thanks for proclaiming it. It applies 
to the history of Christianity, as much as to the history of any- 
thing else; and no Christian, however firm his faith, need 
hesitate to admit that it applies to the manhood, as apart from 
the Godhead, of Christ. He, humanly speaking, was influenced 
by the aggregate of conditions which preceded him, and the 
same aggregate of conditions naturally influenced Christianity ; 
but Mr. Spencer and his school, though perfectly right thus far, 
turn all their wisdom into foolishness by ignoring this—that of 
the aggregate of conditions that went to produce Christianity, 
Christ himself was one, and was incomparably the most 
important. 

To any one holding Mr. Spencer’s opinions, it is of course 
open to say that, if Christ had never been born, some other man 
would have performed a similar mission ; just as we may say 
that, if Northampton could not have been represented by Mr. 
Bradlaugh, it would have secured a candidate of very similar 
views. But to say this—even did we admit it as plausible—is 
simply to beg the question. It is not to deny the great man’s 
influence, or remove him from his place as a maker and a 
moulder of history; but merely to say that, if that great man 
had been absent, we should, for the production of the same train 
of events, require another great man as nearly like him as 
possible. We presume, however, that even Mr. Herbert Spencer 
hardly imagines that actual or potential great men are produced 
in couples, as like as the two Dromios; accordingly, supposing 
any given great man to have not existed, any conceivable 
substitute for him would in many ways have differed from him ; 
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and in so far as he differed, would have had a different effect 
upon history. 

Nothing could bring all this so forcibly home to our minds 
as the human life and the human character of Christ. It 
is the individual life of that great man, and its signal 
difference from the lives of all other great men, that have been 
the main cause of what, even to the eyes of the unbeliever, is 
amongst the most important of all historical movements, Has 
Mr. Spencer never heard of the force of personal example ? 
And is he not aware that Christ has influenced men by His 
personal example, even more perhaps than by His precepts ? 
And if he is aware of this—and we can hardly think him 
ignorant of it—how can he pretend that an example of such a 
kind should be studied not in itself, but in the ‘aggregate of 
conditions’ that preceded it? Or how can he conceive that it 
can be merged in such an aggregate, or in any way confused 
with it? The early Christians, when they grew to be a con- 
siderable community and had developed amongst themselves a 
certain average type, with reference to that type might be so 
treated ; we might study them and explain them through their 
conditions. But that is simply because they were average men, 
and because they were not great men. The great man is 
exceptional. It is a mere identical proposition to say so. It 
should be—though it is not —almost equally superfluous to say, 
that the historian and the sociologist must study him in an 
exceptional way. There have been many martyrs, there has 
been only one Christ. We may treat the former as a class ; 
we must treat the latter as an individual. ‘Do not,’ says 
Mr. Lilly, ‘let us shut our eyes to a plain fact of history ... . 
The victory of Christianity was the personal victory of its 
Founder.’ 

We need not enter into the particular arguments by which 
he supports this view. We will content ourselves with 
saying, that he discusses the whole of his sacred subject in a 
calm and liberal spirit which will be a welcome surprise to 
many, as illustrating the latitude both of thought and method of 
reasoning allowed by the rules of the strictest Roman Catholic 
theology. We will now pass on to Mr. Lilly’s other great men ; 
and before we proceed to any further comment, we will indi- 
cate briefly the influence which he attributes to each. 

His next great man, as we have already said, is St. Augustine ; 
and his selection is justified on the following grounds. St. 
Augustine, he writes, ‘sums up in himself the results of four 
centuries of moral and spiritual transition, and he cast Christian 
thought into the form in which it was to rule the world for a 
thousand 
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thousand years; his mind was as some vast lake, into which 
flowed the many streams of primitive Christian speculation, 
theological and metaphysical, and whence issued the two great 
rivers of medieval philosophy, the dogmatic and the mystical, 
which were to make glad the City of God.’ Mr. Lilly points out 
further, that these two philosophies are both of them exhibited 
by St. Augustine in two connections—the one subjective and 
personal, the other external ; the one relating to the Christian, 
the other to Christendom ; and that he deals with each of them 
in a separate treatise—with the first in his ‘ Confessions,’ with the 
second in his ‘ City of God.’ In the ‘ Confessions,’ the life and the 
aspiration of the Christian soul are, Mr. Lilly maintains, for the 
first time set on a philosophic basis, and brought into reasoned 
relation with the thought of the world at large. Before St. 
Augustine men had learned to deny themselves ; St. Augustine 
supplied them with a philosophy of self-denial. It would be 
interesting to dwell upon this side of the subject longer; but 
it is more important for our present purpose to consider the 
‘public order’ than ‘the individual life ;” and St. Augustine’s 
character as a ‘great man’ will appear more plainly in the 
‘City of God’ than in the ‘Confessions,’ That treatise, says 
Mr. Lilly, ‘is the first systematic attempt to exhibit in their 
close relations and interdependence, philosophy, history, and 
theology ;) and he proceeds to give us a brief epitome of its 
argument, of which the following is the most interesting and 
pertinent part :— 


‘| Augustine declares that] two commonwealths exist among men: 
the City of the Earth, built by the love of self, carried to the degree 
of contempt of God: the heavenly City reared by the love of God, 
carried to the degree of contempt of self. . . . He goes on to point 
out—it is the first time that we meet with the thought—how the 
Roman Empire by bringing nations into one polity, and subjecting 
them to the same jurisprudence—which he elsewhere recognizes as a 
Divine creation—prepared the way for the spread of the Christian 
faith. Then he dwells upon the diverse ends of the two common- 
wealths ; the one resting on the doctrine of the Greek sophist that man 
is the measure of all things, making life its own object, and the seen 
and temporal the bound of human aspirations ; the other measuring all 
things by the ideal of Christ, and reaching forward to an inheritance 
incorruptible, undefiled, and reserved in heaven. Hence the two 
commonwealtbhs are intermingled, for they exist side by side. But 
the City of the Earth is doomed to perish. The City of God has its 
foundations on “The holy hills.” . . . In it alone is true liberty. 
. . « The ancient jurist,’ Mr. Lilly continues, ‘had declared, like the 
modern demagogue, that all is Cesar’s. St. Augustine sketches a 
spiritual society based upon a higher law than even the a <4 
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dence of Imperial Rome, and bearing allegiance to a greater potentate 
than the Emperor. It was a new conception in the world, and was 


destined most potently to influence the structure of society. It gave 
rise to what was called Christendom.’ 


From St. Augustine, by a transition which will now seem 
perfectly natural, Mr. Lilly passes on to Hildebrand ; he passes 
from the great man who laid the philosophical foundations of 
Christendom, to the great man who, by his personal career, 
gave a new direction to its development. There is no part of 
Mr. Lilly’s book in which the power of a great personality is 
brought out with more art and with more clearness than here— 
where it is shown to us not as a mere symbol of the aggregate of 
the conditions of the time, but as one of these conditions with an 
independent power of its own, acting on and counteracting the 
others. There is a popular impression with regard to the Papacy, 
that it reached its lowest moral degradation, and more com- 
pletely seemed to reduce its spiritual claims to an absurdity 
in the palmiest days of the Renaissance; but Mr. Lilly, in 
entering on this new Chapter of History, raises the veil from an 
obscure and neglected period, and shows us that such was far 
from being the case. He begins with describing in a clear and 
succinct way how the feudal system gradually shaped itself out 
of the decomposing society of the shattered Roman Empire ; and 
how new conceptions of practical duty were forced upon men by 
the pressure of new circumstances. We are far from agreeing 
with Mr. Lilly in many of his views as to feudalism; but as to 
much of what he says there is no room for differing from him. 
In a certain sense feudalism was, as he tells us, a going back 
from contract to status as the foundation of civil relations. In 
a certain sense it was a negation of what, as Bossuet says, the 
ancients meant by liberty—viz. ‘a state where the law was more 
powerful than men’; and under its secular aspect Mr. Lilly’s 
saying may pass—that ‘it realized little else than matter and 
force.’ Dwelling on these facts, Mr. Lilly goes on to remind 
us—and here we are in perfect accord with every word he writes 
—how secular feudalism, as it grew more developed and esta- 
blished, came inevitably more and more into conflict with the 
Christian Church as organized under the later Empire. 

The following are the main facts of the case to which 
he directs attention. In the first half century after the death 
of Charlemagne, the latent power of the Papacy began to 
grow, and its character to be more clearly and more generally 
apprehended, a result largely due to the conduct of Pope 
Nicholas I. But at the death of that Pontiff this movement was 
suddenly checked; the ecclesiastical organism was apparently 
threatened 
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threatened with dissolution; or at least the world bade fair to 
absorb and to subjugate the Church. Nor was this due solely 
to hostile pressure from without. The Church received into her 
own system the solvent which threatened to destroy her, and 
was assimilating her institutions and her morals to those of 
the barbarous feudalism around her. The clergy of all grades 
were breaking their vows of celibacy; there was everywhere 
an open traffic in livings; and there seemed a good prospect 
that ecclesiastical benefices, like feudal, would shortly become 
both heritable and alienable, and be held, Jike them, on a 
wholly secular tenure. In fact the whole constitution of the 
Church was becoming feudalized and secularized; and all its 
independent power for civilizing society or elevating the indi- 
vidual was apparently fast leaving it. Visible as this was in 
the condition of the Church generally, it was even more visible 
in the lives and characters of the popes. ‘They lived,’ we 
are told, ‘for the most part like monsters or wild beasts, rather 
than bishops.’ Stephen VII. indulged his savage temper by 
having the body of his predecessor dragged publicly through 
the streets. John XII. was known to the world at large as 
having committed murder, sacrilege, and every form of incest ; 
of airing his impiety in the face of his debauched companions, of 
invoking Venus, and posing as a friend of the Devil. John XIX., 
when he was not even a priest, bought the Papacy on the death 
of Benedict VIII. ; and then offered to sell, if he only could get 
his price, the title of Universal Bishop to the Patriarch of 
Constantinople. Even the best Pope of this degraded period, 
Gregory VI., attained the office by the same means—by buying 
it; and he bought it of a Pope who had been ordained at the 
age of twelve, and who agreed to sell it because he wished to 
marry his cousin. It was Gregory VI. who was the early 
patron of Hildebrand ; and such was the state of Christendom 
when Hildebrand first looked out on it. 

And who was Hildebrand? It is a very pertinent question ; 
and Mr. Lilly knows this when he urges his readers to con- 
sider it. Hildebrand was the mean-looking son of a poor 
Tuscan carpenter; and his sole worldly advantages began and 
ended with sufficient interest to pursue his education in a 
monastery. Every step in his career towards power and 
influence was due wholly to his own personal qualities—his 
virtue, his earnestness, his vigour, his force of character. And 
the strength of these is rendered still more apparent from the 
fact that they had to contend, not only against every possible 
outward obstacle, but also against obstacles presented by other 
qualities of his own. Some strong men, of even the humblest 
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origin, have been gifted with imposing manners and a com- 
manding presence, which in aristocratic ages has been of in- 
calculable help to them: but with Hildebrand the very reverse 
was the case. He was of squat figure, of coarse complexion, 
his stomach was too big for his body, and his legs too short. He 
was outwardly the very incarnation of vulgarity. And yet 
such was the character of this extraordinary man, that in that 
turbulent age, that age of pride and violence, he was sought 
out and chosen, as it seemed in spite of himself, for post 
after post of increasing power and influence, till he found 
himself the foremost figure in Christendom, with the proudest 
of western potentates cowering half-naked at his doorstep. 

Mr. Lilly is right, in describing the great Gregory, to have 
prefaced his description with that of the Pontiffs who pre- 
ceded him; for his own greatness, as contrasted with his con- 
dition, is even more evident after his accession to the Papacy 
than before. Instead of the Papacy having given power to 
him, he on the contrary gave back its power to the Papacy ; 
and he not only restored to it what it had lost, but he restored 
this fourfold. He had hardly been Pope for a year before 
throughout Europe, in every city, in every village, the iron 
influence of that single will was felt. His first struggle as 
Pope was not against Kings or Emperors, but against forces 
which were greater, because not so concentrated—against the 
refractory ministers of the Church itself. He decreed, that 
every cleric who had bought his preferment, should at once 
cease his ministrations ; that no one should retain any benefice 
he had purchased, and that no one for the future should sell any 
ecclesiastical rights; and that all priests, who were guilty of 
incontinence, should be forbidden to exercise their functions. 
Considering the state in which the Church then was, it is easy to 
see how, by this course of action, the Pope was rousing a nest 
of angry hornets: and all over Europe savage resistance was 
offered to those who attempted to enforce this new discipline. 
Former Popes had attacked the same corruption; and, though 
they had done so in times when it was less rampant, they had 
met with but small success. But Gregory added, to the decrees 
above mentioned, one which embodied a principle then entirely 
new, and called to his aid a ubiquitous and unsuspected ally. 
He appealed not only to bishops and officials to enforce his 
orders; but he appealed to the people also. He added a fourth 
decree to the effect that, if any cleric whatsoever were to be seen 
disregarding the above Apostolical ordinances, his congregation 
should refuse to receive his ministrations. The result answered 
Gregory’s expectations; and the constitution of the Church, 
which 
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which had seemed to be hopelessly undermined, experienced a 
salutary, although a rude and violent restoration, As Mr. Lilly 
points out, it is acknowledged by all competent judges that the 
celibacy of the clergy was essential to medieval Catholicism ; 
and ‘that this necessary element was not destroyed was, humanly 
speaking, the work of Gregory VII.’ And the same thing may 
be said of the Church’s independence of the State, and indeed 
of its entire position and influence as we know it in history. 
Gregory’s work may have been for good or evil: all we are 
concerned to note now is, that it was a great work, and that it 
directly originated in the personality of one great man. 

Closely analogous to the practical work of Gregory was the 
intellectual work of St. Thomas Aquinas. What the great 
Pope did for the constitution of the Church, the great School- 
man did for its philosophy. Mr. Lilly recognizes this clearly 
enough; but we could wish that he had devoted more of his 
space than he has done to so interesting and suggestive a 
subject. We would willingly have spared his disquisition on 
medieval hymns and their writers, for a full and distinct 
account of the Angelic Doctor and his system—of the state in 
which he found theology, and the state in which he left it. 
Instead, however, of giving his readers this, Mr. Lilly contents 
himself with continual passing allusions to the man who ‘sur- 
veyed the whole field of human thought,’ who ‘ mapped it out 
with subtlety and precision,’ which till his time had been 
utterly unknown, and who, we may add, little as modern philo- 
sophy knows about him, is indirectly a living influence to-day. 
In treating St. Thomas thus, Mr. Lilly has missed an opportunity. 
We ought however not to be too hard upon him; for he does 
much to atone for his fault in his next personal study, which 
exhibits the relation between ‘the great man’ and his ‘ condi- 
tions’ in a very striking and a very original light. 

The great man is in this case Michael Angelo, who is claimed 
by a modern school as the prophet and the hero of the Renais- 
sance; and it is in connection with the Renaissance that Mr. Lilly 
introduces him. Of the movement commonly known under that 
ambiguous name, Mr. Lilly has much to say that is well worth 
reading. In especial he exposes the cant of writers like Mr. Sy- 
monds, who has described it in the jargon, at once pedantic and 
effeminate that is affected by them, as ‘a new birth unto liberty.’ 
To Mr. Symonds’ fine qualities, indeed, Mr. Lilly does full justice 
—to his scholarship, his research, his eloquence, and his keen 
susceptibility to beauty ; but amongst much that is true in him, 
he discovers also what is false, and exposes it with a calm 
analysis more telling than any satire. He asks what liberty 
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means; he insists on some definite answer; and he shows that, 
unless it means moral and intellectual licentiousness, the 
Renaissance was a birth not to liberty but to servitude. By 
common consent its culminating-point is supposed to have been 
reached in the Pontificate of Leo X., and Mr. Lilly drily asks 
what sort of liberty was prevalent in Europe then. He 
quotes Mr. Symonds himself as saying that so far as liberty has 
anything to do with politics, it had perished in Italy, where it 
had been but lately flourishing. He points to the despotism 
of the Tudors in England, and of Charles V. in Spain; and 
with regard to Germany he cites the words of Ranke, that ‘ an 
universal reign of force’ was the special characteristic of the 
period. Turning then from politics to art and literature, he 
enquires when and what was the new-born liberty in these. 
One kind of liberty he is indeed able to point to, and that is the 
liberty which showed itself in the shape of obscenity. Here 
the Renaissance was at once free and original; for whilst 
aping the Roman poets in their most shameless passages, it not 
only contrived to outdo them in their own coarseness, but added 
to this a kind of conscious pollution of which the ancient world 
had no knowledge whatever. Except for this, where was the 
new liberty? Mr. Lilly asks us to compare Tasso and Ariosto 
with Dante; the neo-classical architecture with the medieval ; 
and with regard to these last he cites Mr. Ruskin as a witness. 
He then proceeds to the rest of the fine arts; and sums up 
his survey by declaring that, with the exception of music, 
the ‘rule of the Renaissance is not freedom but servitude’ 
—in literature and art, the servitude of the pedant to anti- 
quity ; in morals, the servitude of the spirit to the flesh ; and 
in social and political life, the servitude of the slave to the 
despot. 

And of this age, exclaims Mr. Lilly, it is said that Michael 
Angelo was the prophet! Had he been so, he might indeed 
have furnished an example of how special a phenomenon a great 
man is, even when we have discounted from his greatness all 
that his age has done for him; but Michael Angelo’s greatness, 
when understood rightly, is, Mr. Lilly maintains, far more 
marked and independent than it would seem to be according to 
Mr. Symonds. For were Mr. Symonds right, Michael Angelo, 
unique as his strength was, would but have been using it to 
assist and develop a movement which was in progress around 
him owing to the efforts of others. Mr. Lilly, however, con- 
tends that this hero amongst artists was so far from being a 
mere fellow-worker with his contemporaries, that he was 
practically protesting and working against them; and that if 
he 
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he was the prophet of the Renaissance at all, he was only so 
in the sense in which Jonah was the prophet of Nineveh. 

This statement no doubt sounds like a paradox, but Mr. Lilly 
does not make it without giving detailed reasons. To begin 
with, in an age when the one road to excellence was thought to 
lie in the study of classical literature, Michael Angelo may be 
fairly said to have been illiterate. He had, like Shakspeare, 
little Latin, and less Greek, All that he knew of ancient 
thought and poetry he learnt at secondhand during his residence 
with Lorenzo de’ Medici, not from personal study, but from the 
conversation of those around him ; and what he thus learnt does 
not seem to have been much. Over his contemporaries, and 
especially his companions, ‘the deities of the ancient Pantheon 
were, as Mr. Lilly puts it, ‘ once more asserting their empire ;’ 
but not so over him. Whilst he did not parade his loneliness 
by any outward protest, his genius marked it for him in all his 
works and sympathies ; and in an age when Venus and Bacchus, 
even Silenus and Priapus, superseded the saints in the mouths 
and the minds of men; when heathen philosophers were, in 
the very pulpit, appealed to more often than the Hebrew 
prophets or the evangelists, and when God the Father was 
described as ‘rector Olympi, the mind of Michael Angelo, so 
far as literature touched it, took its tone from the solemn religion 
of Dante ; and the teacher of later years that moved him most 
was Savonarola. And thus whilst those who in many ways 
could best understand his genius, and who accorded him fitting 
opportunities for showing it—and these were mostly the prelates 
and the princes of the Church—whilst these men, turning from 
the religion of which they were the guardians, were forming a 
new religion for themselves of physical and intellectual con- 
cupiscence, were thinking more of their villas than of their 
churches, more of their churches than the rites performed in 
them, whilst now their desires were centered on ‘ brown Greek 
manuscripts,’ and ‘ now on mistresses with great smooth marbley 
limbs,’ and whilst they troubled themselves in the moment of 
death more with the Latinity of their epitaphs than with 
Heaven or Hell or Purgatory, Michael Angelo lived, as 
Mr. Lilly says, ‘a life that was austere, laborious, and solitary.’ 
‘He made use of food,’ our author continues, ‘ from necessity 
rather than for delight. Oft-times he was satisfied with a piece 
of bread, which he would eat while he went on working. He 
slept little, and would frequently lie down with his clothes on, 
and rise in the night after a few hours’ repose to go on with 
his labour.’ He lived, in fact, the Christian life—not the life 
of the Renaissance, but the life which the Renaissance was 
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striving to set aside, What to it was a dream, to him was the 
most real of realities; and if we wish to see what his relation 
was to his age, we can see it, says Mr. Lilly, embodied in the 
most famous of all his works—the most famous, and nearly the 
latest. We refer to his ‘Last Judgment.’ It is due to Mr. Lilly 
that he should speak upon this point for himself, especially as 
he sums up in the following impressive passage his argument 
that the artist was no creature of the Renaissance, but apart 
from it, against it, and unconsciously predicting its doom. 


‘The secret,’ says Mr. Lilly, ‘ of the terror of the Last Judgment, 
is that no shadow of doubt rested in his mind as to the tenableness 
of that ecclesiastical standing-ground; that he intensely believed in 
what he painted. The things which he set down above the altar of 
the Sistine, were as real to him as they were to Dante, whole passages 
of whose Inferno and Purgatorio he has embodied. His fresco is the 
translation into visible form of the solemn hymn, used with such 
awful impressiveness by the Catholic Church in masses for the dead. 
. - - Here is indeed the Dies Irz of which the Psalmist and the Sibyl 
testified—that day of calamity and misery with all its terrors; the 
trump of the Archangel sending its dread blast through the sepul- 
chres . . . the books opened, and the works enquired into; the 
hidden things of darkness brought to light. . . . The Saviour of men 
is lost in the Rea tremende majestatis—in the Justus judex ultionis. 
Mary ceases to intercede: the Martyrs point to the tokens and in- 
struments of their passion, but to enhance the confusion of their 
murderers: even the just is scarcely secure. For the wicked there 
are the pitiless demons, the unquenchable flame, the indissoluble 
chain. It is the outcome of the tradition of fifteen centuries. The 
painter turns away from the “blind world” where “evil triumphs 
over virtue,” where “light and courage are quenched,” where “lies 
reign and truth dare not show his face;” [these are expressions from 
Michael Angelo’s own writings] and sets down in this stupendous 
production his vision of the ultimate retribution.’ 


From Michael Angelo to Locke seems a somewhat violent leap ; 
but Locke’s connection with Michael Angelo is, from Mr. Lilly’s 
point of view, not only distinct but striking. Just as the artist 
represented the protest of the ages of faith against the age of 
reason, so did Locke represent the protest of the age of reason 
against the ages of faith. If Michael Angelo was—both the 
following phrases are Mr. Lilly’s—if Michael Angelo was the 
Jonah of the Renaissance, Locke was its St. Thomas Aquinas. 
He gathered together its trains of philosophic reasoning ; he 
reduced them to order; he drilled them; he mobilized them. 
He united the wandering bands of modern thought into a dis- 
ciplined standing army. ‘Earlier thinkers,’ says Mr. Lilly, ‘held 
many or all of the opinions which were most distinctive of him.’ 
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But Locke was the first to formulate, systematize, and popu- 
larize the theory which we find in the ‘ Essay concerning the 
Human Understanding.’ With him in effect the senses are all 
in all. ‘It is true,’ Mr. Lilly observes, ‘that his application of 
his own method was partial and inconsistent ;’ and its great 
influence on the European mind was indirect only. But, 
none the less, was it real. The persons by whom it was directly 
brought to bear upon history, so as to change the temper of 
nations, and to shatter Governments and societies, were the 
French philosophes of the eighteenth century. ‘ But,’ says Mr. 
Lilly, ‘ Locke was their great master, as they were never tired of 
confessing. . . . The wide difference between the tone of French 
speculation in the seventeenth and in the eighteenth century is 
very striking. In the former the Cartesian influence is pre- 
dominant, and philosophy is essentially metaphysical and 
idealistic. In the second it is essentially naturalistic and ma- 
terialistic, and to Locke this change is mainly due.’ How Mr. 
Lilly traces the practical application of Materialism to such 
writers as Voltaire and Rousseau we need not here describe. 
The importance of the parts they played is too well known ; 
and it is enough to have pointed out, how Mr. Lilly connects 
them with the other great makers of European history. We will 
only pause by the way to do ourselves one pleasure, and that is to 
quote the following admirable sentences in which Mr. Lilly pays 
a tribute to Voltaire’s literary style. ‘There is no French like 
his in its incisive clearness, its perfect polish, its exhilarating 
grace. Casting about for similitudes, one might compare it to a 
bright flashing Damascus blade in the hands of a consummate 
master of fence. It is as hard and sparkling as a diamond of 
the purest ray; or is “like the foaming grape of Eastern 
France,” with delicate bubbles dancing airily in the glass, and 
subtle fumes ascending to the brain, and stealing away the 
judgment.’ 

There are now left us of Mr. Lilly’s great men, two only. One 
of these is Balzac, and to him Mr. Lilly devotes a long literary 
chapter. But interesting though that chapter is as a piece of 
suggestive criticism, its connection is too slight with the author’s 
main thesis to call for more than a passing allusion here ; and 
we prefer to close our account of his typical great men with one 
whose career, as introduced by Mr. Lilly, is for many reasons 
exceptionally striking and suggestive. We mean John Wesley. 
We have noticed already that Mr. Lilly is a writer who will 
surprise many by showing the unsuspected latitude possible to 
thinkers within the pale of the Roman Church, and we think 
that the reader, in the interests of intellectual charity, will do 
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well to remark how this keen Romanist critic, when casting 
about him to find in modern Europe some special type of the 
undying vigour of Christianity, fixes deliberately not on an 
Ultramontane or a Tractarian, but on the most notorious 
founder of English Dissent and Nonconformity. He expresses 
himself on the subject thus :— 


‘Amongst the figures, he says, ‘conspicuous in the history of 
England in the last century, there is none perhaps more worthy of 
careful study than that of John Wesley. Make all deductions you 
please for his narrowness, his self-conceit, his extravagance, and still 
it remains that no one so nearly approaches the fulness of stature of 
the great heroes of Christian spiritualism of the Early and Middle 
Ages. . . . Nor is the rise of the sect which has adopted his name— 
“The People called Methodists,” was his way of designating his 
followers—by any means the most important of the results of his life 
and labours. It is not too much to say that he, and those whom he 
formed and influenced, kept alive in England the idea of the super- 
natural order, amid the dull materialism and selfish coldness of 
the eighteenth century.’ 


Such then are Mr. Lilly’s great men, by whose examples he 
has sought to prove the falsehood and folly of thinkers like 
Mr. Herbert Spencer, who, sheltering themselves behind some 
general theory of evolution, attempt to eliminate the ‘abysmal 
depths of personality ’ from amongst the causes of social change 
and development. That we consider Mr. Lilly successful thus 
far it is hardly necessary for us to say ; and, setting aside some 
views which are altogether theological, his main object, as 
stated by himself in his introduction, was simply to insist on 
the now discredited fact, that great personalities are the real 
shapers of history. But in formulating this proposition, as the 
reader will no doubt remember, Mr. Lilly also committed himself 
to another, respecting the mass of mankind, on whom these 
great personalities operated; and we took occasion when we 
were quoting his words to hint that, on this point at least, his 
theory required modification. Indeed we will now permit 
ourselves to put this more plainly; and we will say that his 
theory, as actually formulated by himself, was in the highest 
degree crude and puerile. ‘Great men,’ he declares, ‘are the 
figures which alike give historic meaning to the ciphers— 
‘‘ numeri, fruges consumere nati”—as which we must regard the 
vast majority of mankind.’ Now this way of treating the mass of 
mankind as ciphers seems to us to be quite as untrue to fact as 
anything in the modern theories which Mr. Lilly has so well 
combated, Though the vast majority of mankind are, we 
fully admit, entirely unprogressive, yet, when great men do act 
upon 
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upon them, they develop under this stimulus a multitude of 
positive qualities; and the great men’s influence is largely 
conditioned by these. Indeed the difference between the great 
man and the mass is one of degree rather than kind, though it is 
not for this reason one whit less real or less important. The 
average soul has its depths and its mysteries as well as the 
loftier soul; and the hero orly influences those who are not 
heroes, because they are in some sort feebler replicas of himself. 
Few men can write great love-poems, but the commonest men 
can love; and the love-poems that have been rarest in their 
excellence have been those which have embodied the most 
frequent forms of the passion. So too with regard to great 
rulers and great reformers. They can only rule or reform 
because, in average human nature, there are qualities which 
respond and correspond to qualities in themselves. In addition 
to this the movements of men in masses are evidently subject to 
a variety of complicated laws, different from those affecting 
their movements singly ; just as a storm in the Bay of Biscay is 
something more than a storm in a tea-cup magnified. One of 
the simplest of these laws, and yet orfe of the most important, 
we may call the law of moral momentum, which, though no 
doubt the individual is subject to it, is far more marked and 
more various in its operation on classes and communities. We 
mean by moral momentum that property in men and masses of 
men, in virtue of which they continue in movement after the actual 
force by which the movement was started has spent itself: a 
property analogous to that in virtue of which, and in virtue of 
which alone, an arrow flies when it has left the bow-string, or 
the ball of a rifle after it has been expelled from the barrel. It 
will thus be seen that when the great man acts upon masses of 
men, though his action, or at least a large part of his action, 
originates in something peculiar to his own personality, yet the 
result of it, as exhibited in its effect on the masses, represents 
not his own characteristics only, but the characteristics—equally 
complicated and equally deserving of study—of average human 
nature also. The way in which the masses respond to the great 
man’s stimulus is as much a problem for the philosopher of 
history as the nature of the stimulus itself. 

Of this Mr. Lilly in his formula takes no notice. There is, 
however, an obvious excuse for him. The part played by the 
masses in historical evolution is in danger at the present moment 
not of being forgotten, but exaggerated; and he may very 
possibly have felt that a counter-exaggeration was the easiest 
way of insisting on the other side of the question. This excuse 
we say is obvious, but we do not think it sufficient. We hold 
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that philosophical writing is very different from rhetorical, and 
that a work of this kind is seriously injured when a rhetorical 
and inaccurate résumé is given of the principles that are ex- 
pounded in it. In Mr. Lilly’s case this is specially to be 
regretted, because the facts of which he takes no formal notice 
are facts with which he seems to be fully familiar. In the body 
of his work he is continually alluding to them, and interpreting 
events by them. He is constantly belying his own formula, 
according to which the majority of mankind are ‘ciphers’; 
and interpreting history by reference to their positive qualities. 
He treats the Age, with its moral momentum, as a factor in 
the production of change equal to and co-ordinate with the 
great men themselves; and all we regret is that he has not 
given some definite form, and some definite place in his system 
to a mass of knowledge which he undoubtedly possesses. Thus, 
in alluding to the history of Europe during the eighteenth 
century, he speaks of ‘ Society having the same general march.’ 
‘ Putting England aside,’ he says, ‘almost the whole of Europe 
presents, notwithstanding superficial peculiarities and partial 
divergencies, a unity of movement which is very striking. The 
progress of other Continental countries was, for the most part, 
in lines parallel to that of France. Paris was, as it were, the 
heart of Europe, where the attentive ear might catch the pul- 
sations of its political and spiritual life.’ Again he says: 
‘From that year [1688] France and all Europe enter upon a 
new era in the political order as in the intellectual—an era 
lasting just a hundred years,.. . The seventeenth century, as 
Birt expresses it, was a period of universal fermentation of the 
European intellect.’ Again, with regard to Gregory VII., he 
says that one of his chief sources of power lay in the skilful 
way in which he roused public opinion. ‘His words,’ says 
Mr. Lilly, ‘ awoke millions of echoes in human hearts through- 
out Christendom. Public opinion it was—the public opinion 
of an Age of faith—which sharpened the edge of his spiritual 
sword, and directed against the guilty the thunder of his 
anathemas.’ Quotations of this kind might be indefinitely 
multiplied, but those we have just given will suffice. They 
will at once vindicate Mr. Lilly’s breadth of view, and our own 
strictures on the incompleteness of his expression of it. He 
recognizes the Age as having a ‘general march of its own,’ 
controlling its great men, even while its great men control it; 
but he does not express his recognition in any distinct form, 
nor help his readers, as we conceive he easily might have done, 
to distinguish between the parts which the Age and the great 
men have played. 
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We regret this defect mainly for the following reason. What 
the world at the present moment specially needs to have im- 
pressed upon it is precisely the point on which Mr. Lilly has 
dwelt—the influence of great men on the majority; and we 
wish that he had dealt more explicitly with the progressive 
qualities of the majority, because he would, by doing so, have 
thrown into sharper relief the influence of great men. Still, 
his work as it stands is peculiarly interesting and opportune ; 
and we trust it may be the precursor of a yet closer criticism 
of that so-called philosophy of history which affects to interpret 
the incidents of human progress by principles the same as 
those which, rightly or wrongly, science has applied to the 
explanation ‘a species, and the habits and the instincts of the 
animals, 

In thought, as in other things, extremes touch; and the 
theory of evolution, no matter with what exactitude it is 
capable of being applied to all other parts of the universe, 
becomes utterly inexact when applied to human history. With 
regard to other things, it may be the expression of knowledge ; 
with regard to this, it is merely a cover for ignorance. In 
dealing with the animals, or even with prehistoric man, we are 
no doubt right in taking the race or the species in the aggre- 
gate, in dealing with progress as spontaneous and corporate 
evolution, and entirely ignoring such a thing as individual 
influence. But in the case of prehistoric man we ignore this 
influence, because it is impossible for us to perceive it ; and in 
the case of the animals, because we have no reason to suppose 
that it exists. What Prometheus under what circumstances first 
taught his fellows the use of flint, or bronze, or iron, we can 
never know, and therefore it is useless to speculate. That any 
race of animals had ever any Prometheus at all we have no 
reasons to suppose, 

But the moment we come to recorded human history, an 
order of facts presents itself which is elsewhere utterly un- 
traceable. The phenomena of evolution and development are 
present, it is true, as elsewhere ; but there we are able to detect, 
what elsewhere we cannot, a new agency by which this de- 
velopment is produced ; and that agency is the influence of 
exceptional individuals, These individuals, further, we are 
able to treat as a class, and, by a study of what we may 
call comparative biography, arrive at certain general facts 
with regard to the extent of their influence and its limits, 
and also to the social circumstances which are most or least 
favourable to the development of their exceptional powers. 
Such knowledge is open to us, in the case of men; and it is 
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open to us in the case of no other living things ; and this it is 
which for ever separates—so far at least as our own study of them 
is concerned—historic human societies from a tribe of beavers, 
from a bee-hive, or from an ant-hill. 

Applied to the latter, the general principles of evolution may 
be accurate and scientific. Applied to the former, they are 
simply insufficient and slovenly. In the one case they may 
express all that we can know with certainty: in the other 
they ignore, or veil under a few inadequate formula, if not 
all we know, at least the most important part of it. Suppose 
that watches were natural products, which went automatically, 
and whose works it was impossible to open: science would 
have to explain their different rates, the sounds of the different 
escapements, the power which moved them, and the causes 
which interfered with their going, by external observations 
solely. But suppose that subsequently the works were to 
become accessible, that we could examine the structure of the 
various movements, the temper of the mainsprings, the com- 
pensation of the balances, and all the niceties or inaccuracies 
of the various workmanship, a mass of knowledge would at 
once have to be mastered, which it would before have been 
impossible or idle to affect. The same thing holds good with 
regard to human societies, as compared with every other subject 
of evolution. These last are one and all like watches that cannot 
be opened ; human societies are like watches that can; and the 
fault of modern science amounts to this—and a very childish and 
barbarous fault it is—that, because it cannot get at the inside 
of the former, it resolutely refuses to look at the inside of the 
latter; and endeavours to interpret phenomena which we can 
approach from two quarters, by phenomena which we can 
approach only from one. 

et us listen for a moment to Mr. Herbert Spencer :— 

‘ That men,’ he says, ‘ rise into the state of social aggregation only 
on condition that they lapse into relations of inequality in respect of 
power, and are made to co-operate as a whole only by the agency of 
a structure securing obedience, is none the less a fact in science 
because it is a trite fact. This is a primary common trait in social 
aggregates, derived from a common trait in their units. It is a truth 
in Sociology comparable to the biological truth that the first step in 
the production of any living organism, high or low, is a certain 
differentiation, whereby a peripheral portion becomes distinguished 
from a central portion. And such exceptions to this biological truth 
as we find in these non-nucleated portions of protoplasm that are the 
very lowest of living things, are paralleled by those exceptions to the 
sociological truth, seen in the small incoherent assemblages formed 
by the very lowest types of men. 
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‘ The differentiation of the regulating part and the regulated part, 
is, in small primitive societies, not only imperfectly established, but 
vague. The chief does not at first become unlike his fellow-savages, 
otherwise than by exercising greater sway. . . . At a higher stage, 
the power of the chief being well established, he no longer supports 
himself. . . . I will not complicate this statement by doing more 
than recognize the variations that occur in cases where supreme 
power does not lapse into the hands of one man.... But duly 
bearing in mind that here . . . nothing more than a rude outline of 
cardinal facts can be given, enough has been said to show that in the 
development of social structures there may be recognized certain 
most-general facts, certain lese-general facts, and certain facts suc- 
cessively more special, just as there may be recognized general and 
special facts of evolution in individual organisms.’ * 


In this short passage the reader will find condensed those 
curious confusions and crudities, in the current philosophy of 
Evolution, on which we have just been commenting. Nearly 
every paragraph deserves special attention. The main point 
which Mr, Spencer insists upon, is that the presence and power 
of some great man, or chief, is necessary to the beginnings of 
progress in any human society. So far it might seem that he 
was in agreement with the very school he is opposing: and his 
agreement with it is indeed quite real enough to be an excellent 
index of his difference. The necessity of great men in the work 
of social progress being granted, common sense would at once 
enquire in what the powers of the great men consisted, how they 
acquired and wielded it, and by what circumstances, social or 
personal, it was modified? One man does not become superior 
‘in respect of power’ to his fellows without there being some 
good reason for his becoming so. He must become so in virtue 
of some personal qualities ; and common sense asks what those 
qualities are. But over all these points Mr. Spencer draws a 
veil; instead of explaining what is obscure, he illustrates it by 
a parallel that is a great deal obscurer ; and, instead of answering 
an obvious and necessary question, he contrives to conceal from 
himself that there is any question to be answered. Why, we ask, 
does the great man of a tribe make all the rest obey him ? And 
Mr. Spencer tells us he does so in virtue of a ‘differentiation of 
the regulating part, and the regulated part.’ That, we reply, 
tells us absolutely nothing. We urge him with actual examples, 
and beg him to explain them. Why did Czsar’s soldiers obey 
Cesar? why did Mahomet’s followers obey Mahomet? why did 
such multitudes obey these men, and not other men? And all 
Mr. Spencer can tell us is that these facts of leadership and 





* ‘Study of Sociology,’ by Herbert Spencer, chapter iii. 
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obedience are comparable to the ‘ biological truth that the first 
step in the production of any living organism, high or low, is a 
certain differentiation, whereby a peripheral portion becomes 
distinguished from a central portion :’ and that the condition of 
the lowest societies, in which no great men appear, and in which 
there is no leadership and no obedience, are comparable ‘ to 
those minute non-nucleated portions of protoplasm, that are the 
very lowest of living things.’ This kind of parallel may be in 
its own degree suggestive ; but, if considered as an explanation 
of the growth of human societies, it is no explanation at all. No 
doubt it seems to simplify the question, and so to reduce it to 
some scientific order ; but this simplicity is of a wholly fictitious 
kind, and is produced by obscuring the complexity of the 
problem, not by unravelling it. Mr. Spencer speaks with the 
utmost scorn of biographies ; he will not seek to understand the 
operations of great men through them ; but all he can offer us 
in the place of biographies, is not any better source of know- 
ledge, but merely an elaborate method of closing our eyes to 
this source, 

Again let us turn to another of Mr, Spencer’s phrases, and we 
shall see yet more clearly how completely he has confused him- 
self by the operations of his science, falsely so called. The fact 
under discussion—the necessity of great men to progress—is, he 
says ‘a primary common trait in social aggregates, derived from 
a common trait in their units.’ We are criticizing what is more 
than a mere inaccuracy of style, when we call attention to this 
truly singular statement. What logically Mr. Spencer must 
mean is this: that in all progressive societies there are traits in 
some of the units which are not common to the rest of the units ; 
and with regard to the social aggregates the statement is of 
course true. The curious point to note is the confusion of 
thought by which he applies it to the units themselves; and 
having established a likeness between the aggregates because 
their units differ, conceives he has established a likeness between 
these differing units also. He might as well argue with respect 
to the trait of sex, that, because all married couples resemble 
in this—in consisting of two units of opposite sexes, therefore 
a man and woman in point of sex are the same. 

Were this a point merely of philosophic or academical in- 
terest, or even were the confusion of thought we have been indi- 
cating peculiar to Mr. Spencer, we should not have chosen the 
present moment for urging them on the consideration of the 
reader. But what we have before us is more than a question of 
philosophy. Practical issues are involved, and they are not 
only practical, but pressing. Great though the truths may be 
which 
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which are contained in the philosophy of evolution, admirable 
and lucid as may be much of the language in which they are 
expressed, they have been surrounded by their discoverers and 
exponents with a penumbra of spurious deductions from them, 
and with a set of phrases and formule which are nothing but 
a plausible jargon: and these, like the germs of some intellec- 
tual disease, have been sent floating through mental atmos- 
pheres of to-day, and have infected thought in nearly every 
province, The true practical lesson, which the philosophy of 
evolution teaches us, is, that great personalities and heroic 
individual effort cannot do everything, and that is a lesson we 
should all of us lay to heart. The false lesson which it is now 
made to teach us is, that great personalities and individual effort 
can do nothing. This is a lesson which can lead to nothing 
but ruin; and this is the lesson which the present age shows 
unfortunately most inclination to learn. 

Its disastrous results are traceable almost everywhere, but in 
two quarters especially—in economics and in politics ; producing 
in the one the various forms of socialism or of quasi-socialism, 
and in the other a nerveless and cowardly fatalism, paralyzed by 
which the modern popular statesman, instead of seeking to guide 
the currents of democratic opinion, neither can do nor desires to 
do anything but drift like a log upon their surface. We will 
explain our meaning a little more particularly, and first with 
reference to economics and Socialism. 

Socialism, as commonly used, is a somewhat vague word, 
and is applied indiscriminately to a number of schemes and 
opinions which are supposed to be wholly incompatible by 
their respective prophets. But there is a certain characteristic 
common to all of them, from the most moderate and plausible 
to the wildest ; and this is the idea, that the business and the 
progress of the world, that commerce, manufactures, wealth- 
production and cultivation generally, are caused somehow by 
aggregates of equal units, who each on the whole play a very 
similar part, and not by aggregates whose units differ incalcu- 
lably. And hence arises the Socialistic idea of the State, and 
of the functions to be performed by it; and also that seeming 
paradox which always strikes us in the doctrines of Socialists 
and extreme Radicals—we mean the theory, on the one hand, 
that all men are free and equal, and the desire on the other 
hand, that this freedom and equality should be oppressed and 
regulated in every department of life by the organized inter- 
ference of the Government. Now the State, though constantly 
spoken of as if it were some miraculous abstract entity, must of 
course, even in the opinion of the Socialists, consist of a number 
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of men who are invested with ‘exceptional powers; and the 
more extended the functions of the State become, the more 
multifarious and dictatorial must the powers of these men 
be. These men, however, these units who make up the State, 
are supposed by the Socialists to be mere delegates of the people ; 
their exceptional powers are supposed to come from their 
position, not their position from their exceptional powers; the 
powers with which they are invested are thus regarded as the 
expression of intelligence, skill, knowledge, and aspirations, 
which are diffused equally through the whole mass of the 
community; and the more seemingly tyrannical the State 
becomes in its regulation of the affairs of the community, the 
more completely, on the Socialistic theory, is a community of 
equal units spontaneously regulating itself. Thus is the tyranny 
of a small handful of individuals reconciled with the negation 
of individual pre-eminence, and the masses are taught that they 
need no superiors save such as they please to make superiors 
out of themselves. 

The practical bearings of this teaching are obvious. The 
increase of riches, and the triumphs of trade and invention, are 
exhibited as results in the production of which one man 
has had as large a share as another; and wealth is thus held 
up to the people as something that develops itself spon- 
taneously out of the community, wholly irrespective of who holds 
or enjoys it. In this theory lies the logical and intellectual 
basis of all attacks upon property, and all schemes for its 
fundamental redistribution. It is quite true that the larger and 
wider forces, which could alone make such schemes or attacks 
practicable, have primarily very little to do either with logic or 
with intellect ; but logic and intellect have a great deal to do 
with the conduct of the classes by whom these forces are at 
present held in check. They have a great deal to do with the 
formation of that public opinion which is constantly filtering 
down from above and influencing the masses below—filtering 
down through the medium of public speeches, pamphlets, and 
newspapers. In all of these some form, at least, of reason, some 
show at least of intellectual truth, is necessary ; and it is not too 
much to say, that even the wildest and most anarchic demands 
of the most ignorant modern democracy are obliged to support 
themselves on some semblance of logical theory, and to appear 
above all as founded on the teachings of science. Hence it is that 
a false philosophy acts in the practical world as a kind of ignis 
fatuus, deluding first speculative thinkers, then those who apply 
speculative thought to the problems of the moment, lastly the 
masses of the people; and like an ignis fatuus it invariably 
lures 
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lures and tempts them into regions of treacherous morasses and 
pestilential air. 

This is precisely what is happening now all over Europe 
and America; and just at the very time when, for various 
causes, the claims of labour are pressing themselves on the 
community, and ought to be met with a full but perfectly 
calm examination, modern science, through the agency of its 
best known exponents, has been so employed as to make such 
an examination impossible; it has blurred outlines which 
ought to be perfectly clear; it has confused facts and functions 
which are in reality totally separate; and it has done all it 
can to bewilder the minority, who are in reality the sources and 
the ministers of progress, by teaching them that as a minority 
they have no special functions at all. No one who has watched 
attentively, during the last five or six years, the attitude of 
wealth, when confronting the claims of labour, can fail to have 
been struck with the faltering, the uncertain tone adopted 
by it, the alternations, and sometimes the mixture, of terror, 
hostility, flattery, sentimentality, and apology. No one who 
has noticed this can fail to have been struck by the way in which 
this attitude on the part of the wealthy classes, of those who are 
personally most interested in property, has demoralized and 
confused the public opinion of those, whose apparent interests 
are of a precisely opposite character; and how the confusion 
which has thus descended from above, in a somewhat changed 
form, rises up again from below, and fills the air with demands 
for all kinds of revolutionary legislation. 

Economic and social questions are daily more and more identi- 
fying themselves with political; but the world of politics 
proper is still sufficiently distinct, to offer us a separate and 
independent illustration of these same phenomena. We have 
already alluded to the case of Ireland, and the way in which 
public opinion as to the demands of that country has been 
demoralized by the cowardly fatalism of a certain section of our 
politicians. How often have the constituencies been told, by 
newspaper after newspaper, by orator after orator, that home- 
rule must come, that home rule is inevitable! And the same 
language, the same principles, are applied not to Ireland only. 
Every throb of crude and credulous hope, which from time to 
time excites the ignorance or the sentimentality of the people, 
any exaggerated or intemperate fit of popular indignation at a 
social abuse, or at a political blunder, any epidemic of angry 
speech against a class or an institution, are taken as signs that 
some vague and terrible forces are working in a certain 
direction, and that it is impossible to resist them: and the 
whole 
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whole duty of the statesman is represented as being to 
anticipate these movements, not to regulate, guide, and very often 
repress them. 

That this state of things is entirely due to the fallacy that 
has been popularized under the title of the theory of evolution, 
we do not say. Primarily they are due to a variety of other 
causes; and amongst these are many to which that theory may 
really be applied legitimately. Apart from the initiative and the 
guidance of great men, as we have said already, there is at work 
everywhere the moral momentum of multitudes, which is caused, 
arrested, and then again started by a variety of causes which 
have long ceased to be personal. Such for instance is the power 
of steam, and the changes it has introduced into manufactures 
and travelling. Such too, to a great extent, is the progress of 
education and changes in the distribution of wealth. All these 
cause amongst the masses a series of movements as independent 
of the action of great men as those of a horse are independent 
of those of its rider; and in this way it may be said with 
perfect truth, that the conditions of government are being changed 
by a process of spontaneous evolution—a process which continues 
entirely uninfluenced by any theories, true or false, as to its 
nature. But though false theories have no direct influence on 
evolution of this kind—on the evolution of new ideas and new 
aspirations amongst the masses, they have a direct influence, 
and an influence of the first magnitude, on the conduct of those 
by whom the masses are led ; and they have thus indirectly an 
influence upon the masses themselves. They produce amongst 
the minority, from the most prominent of its members to the 
humblest, a relaxation of energy, a diffidence and a bewilder- 
ment, such as is experienced by a rider who has lost his nerve ; 
and the masses, for their part, are similarly in the condition of 
an excited horse, in a crowded and difficult thoroughfare, anxious 
to proceed, but, in the absence of proper guidance, utterly 
ignorant which way to turn, and liable at any moment to 
collision with surrounding vehicles. 

It is for this reason, and apart from mere literary considera- 
tion, that we welcome such volumes as these of Mr. Lilly’s. 
We welcome them as a contribution towards a truer science of 
history than has as yet been formulated ; and we desire to see 
such a science popularized and understood, in order that those 
men who, in their various degrees, make history, may have a 
more virile and a clearer appreciation of their own powers than 
they can be said to have at present—of the extent of those 
powers, and also of their limitations. 
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Art. VI.—1. An Act for the Commutation of Tithes in England 
and Wales. [16th & 17th William IV., Cap. Lxxt.] 

2. Fluctuations of Prices in Relation to Values of the Rent- 
Charge, §c., from 1835 to 1885; taken from Parliamentary 
Returns. By C. A. Stevens, M.A. 2nd Edition. London, 
1887. 

3. Transactions of the Surveyors’ Institution, Vol. xix., Part iii. 
London, 1886. 

4. The Truth about Tithe Rent-Charge. By the Rev. W. Lewery 
Blackley, M.A., Hon. Canon of Winchester. London, 1882. 


T a time when in most dioceses in England the subject of 
clerical distress is becoming too painfully prominent ; 
when, in several, meetings are held and committees appointed 
to devise the best means for helping the clergy most heavily 
embarrassed by losses from unproductive glebe or diminished 
rent-charge ; and when the suggestion most in favour seems to 
be the voluntary self-taxation by the clergy of their own largely 
reduced incomes for the aid of those whose income has, for 
the time, vanished altogether ;—the proposals of any legislation 
tending to unsettle the Tithe Commutation Act cannot fail to 
excite a very general feeling of interest, if not of alarm. We 
are perfectly satisfied that there is much in Lord Salisbury’s 
new Bill, especially as amended in Committee of the House 
of Lords, which may prove of general benefit, and that its inten- 
tion is sincere to improve the present strained conditions. We 
believe, further, that the clergy would gain nothing, either of 
public sympathy now, or of material advantage hereafter, by 
doggedly opposing all or any conceivable interference with the 
existing fiscal arrangements, in face of the general depression 
which has been brought upon the agricultural interest at the 
present time. We know too well, that the very alphabet of the 
Tithe Rent-charge question is as much unknown to the clergy 
and general public, as it obviously is to many of the most vehe- 
ment agitators against the alleged wrong of its existence. We 
are convinced, first, as to the clergy (who have indeed given 
their proofs), that they do not so much fear loss, in any dealing 
with this matter, as they fear injustice; and secondly, as to the 
nation, that it has no general desire to injure any one class, 
more especially that one professional class, which they are 
often ready to style the most moral, the most law abiding, the 
most useful, and the worst paid in the community. 
Not wishing, therefore, for a moment to question the de- 
sirability of some legislation on this subject, we may be allowed 
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to show in the following pages, that many considerations 
essential to an equitable settlement of questions affected by 
such legislation are either quite left out of view, or likely to be 
so, by many of the persons to whose advantage the legislation 
agitated for would tend, and whose advocacy is employed to 
bring it about. 

The essential need of proper public knowledge, on the Church 
side at least, of the whole Tithe Rent-charge question, is proved 
by the common-sense consideration, that the whole cause must be, 
in the nature of things, left to the irresistible arbitrament of a 
tribunal every member of which is a landowner, personally and 
pecuniarily interested in the money, as opposed to the Church, 
side of the question. The fact, that the whole matter, so far 
as present legislative proposals go, lies not between the Nation 
and the Church, but between landowners and titheowners, any 
reduction in the income of the latter meaning a corresponding 
addition to the income of the former, proves this statement to a 
demonstration. 

Though we know well that there must be very many of 
our legislators who, in so grave a matter, will certainly do 
justice, even to their own hindrance, the utterances of others 
show, without the slightest attempt at disguise, that their 
purpose in promoting new legislation is by no means to help 
the clergy to obtain what is their own, but rather to divert more 
or less of the goods of the clergy and of the Church into the 
pockets of other people. In fact, such persons openly claim, 
and argue for, a power not to simplify the collection, but to 
diminish the amount, of the tithe rent-charge, and not to 
redeem it ‘on equitable terms,’ as they euphemistically define 
their intentions, but to reduce it by a large, and by the very 
largest possible, amount. 

_ Of course this statement will be challenged; a thing we 

much desire, as it will put the challengers on clear public proof, 
instead of constant public assertion, of their demands being 
‘equitable’ in any true sense of the word. Till such plain 
public proof be given, our assertion may be sufficiently estab- 
lished by the following simple illustration. 

Mr. Herbert Gardner, M.P. for North Essex, in a letter to the 
‘Standard,’ March 7th, 1887, declares plainly enough, that what 
he styles an ‘equitable’ redemption of rent-charge, however 
desirable, is not aimed at by him, but an absolute reduction. 
Admitting that by the 1836 commutation many landowners 
gained forty per cent. of their customary payments, he says, 
‘The Act of 1836 was a valuable precedent for us at the 
present time. If in 1836 the nation sanctioned a revaluation 
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and reduction of tithe, why, we argue, should it not do the same 
in 1887?’ 

To carry this simple idea further, why, if the nation ‘do the 
same’ in 1887 and take away another forty per cent. from the 
tithe rent-charge owners, should it not follow the same ‘ valuable 
precedent’ still further, say in 1888, and extinguish the remain- 
ing 20 per cent., thus crowning the work of Church disendow- 
ment by handing over, not to the nation, but to the landed 
interest, the four million pounds a year which the rent-charges 
represent, or a capital value of one hundred million pounds ? 

This illustration will sufficiently prove our statement, that 
there are some persons whose declared views exclude them from 
the discussion of any question of really ‘ equitable’ adjustment 
of difficulties in the collection of tithe rent-charge. 

Our main object in the following pages will be— 


I. To force upon public attention some considerations 
hitherto too little regarded, which ought, in justice, to 
influence any new legislation whatever on the subject 
of Tithe Rent-charge. 

Il. To refute some allegations made as grounds for its 
reduction, 

ILI. To examine the Government proposals for facilitating its 
collection; and 

IV. To consider proposals, by Lord Salisbury and others, for 
its redemption, 


I, It is of importance, as the first word in this controversy, to 
insist upon the fact, that though the so-called ‘ Tithe question’ 
is discussed by all sorts and conditions of men, no such thing 
as Tithe exists in England at the present time, The issue is 
entirely, often deliberately, confused by mischievous men who 
ignore the distinction between Tithe, which is the levy for 
Church purposes, paid during a thousand years, of a tenth of all 
produce of the land, and Tithe Rent-charge, which is a first 
charge on the land itself, for which, at the request, and to the 
very great advantage and profit, of the landowners, the right to 
levy tithe of produce was commuted by the Commutation Act 
of 1836. A main part of the whole political and ‘ Liberation’ 
agitation got up on this subject rests, for its seeming justifica- 
tion, on the deliberate darkening of this distinction ; and nothing 
better aids the cause of plain truth in this matter than persistently 
to challenge in every argument the use of the word ‘ Tithe’ 
instead of ‘ Rent-charge.’ For, so long as this incontrovertible 
fact is firmly kept in view, assailants may say what they please 
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against tithe (which is after all the flogging of a dead horse, 
since no such thing as tithe exists), while assailants of a rent- 
charge, always reserved against the buyer of land, and never 
purchased by him, and to which he has never obtained, been 
given, or has possessed the slightest particle of right, find 
themselves reduced to the logical position of calling upon the 
holders of every mortgage upon land to give up a portion of 
their charge, and even of calling on every landowner (which in 
a sense the tithe rent-charge owner is) to surrender his claim to 
rent. As a fact, the landowners, who claim a legal depreciation 
of the tithe rent-charge upon their land (we are bound to say 
such men are very few in number), are ipso facto providing, not 
only the strongest argument, but the fullest precedent, for carry- 
ing out the most sweeping ‘ No Rent’ manifesto which can be 
proclaimed, when the time comes for that cry also in its turn to 
be raised. 

This, then, is the first maxim we lay down, claiming either 
its frank recognition in the controversy, or its clear disproof ; 
namely, that the tithe rent-charge, being legally the very first 
charge upon land, has the best right to be treated at least as 
well, and to be safeguarded at least as carefully, as any other 
existing mortgage upon land; and that, if the miserable exi- 
gencies of the nation require, as a matter of compassion or 
expediency if not of justice, any alleviation of landowners’ 
distresses by reduction of the oldest charge, this cannot be done 
otherwise than unjustly without at all events a corresponding 
reduction of every other later and less solemnly-secured mortgage 
upon all the Jand in the kingdom. 

Of course we shall be interrupted here by the rejoinder of 
some, that the nation can take Church property for national 
purposes, where it would not venture to touch the property of 
any other class but the clergy with any similar justification, or 
with any such calm assent as might be given to the latter course 
by the outsiders. Although the nation, we rejoice to think, is 
learning better on this point, and such a position, if not yet 
fully overthrown, is certainly becoming less tenable day by day, 
we would answer that its assertion here is entirely out of place. 
The present discussion of legislative interference with the Tithe 
Rent-charge Settlement of 1836 is not at all upon a question 
between the State and the Church, but between the rent-chargers 
(clerical and lay) and the landowners, since every penny whereby 
the rent-charge is reduced is an equivalent gain, not to the 
nation at large, but to the one class, the landowners, who are 
liable to pay it. 

The position laid down cannot be impugned by persons who 
would 
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would assail the rent-charge settlement on the ground, that the 
Church, in its demands upon the land for its own property, is 
unduly burdening agriculture, and must therefore submit to a re- 
duction of its claims; while other charges upon land, such as 
the money-lender’s mortgages, are no such burdens upon agri- 
culture. For it is obvious, that every charge upon the land 
must be a burden of the same nature; and so the money- 
lender’s mortgage, from which the land was free till yesterday, 
must be the heaviest (in the very sense of being the last straw 
that breaks the camel’s back), since it is its addition to existing 
charges which makes the load unbearable, not the existence 
of the oldest charge of all from which the land was never free. 
Be it remembered then, that the extinction of tithe as such, 
and its change into rent-charge, largely to the advantage of the 
land-owners, as it unquestionably was, at the cost of the Church, 
at all events secured for the latter the right to have her property 
regarded, and its priority of claim established, in its due place 
with all other legally protected charges upon land. Moreover, 
the commutation settlement having entirely altered the character 
of the claim, at least secured it as a rent-charge against being 
sacrificed to any views which might have assailed it as a tithe. 
In other words, the owners of the rent-charge have a distinct 
right to have their claim treated as a rent-charge, which it is, 
and not as a tithe, which it is not; and to object to its being 
treated as both together, first as a rent-charge, when its value 
is to be reduced by commutation; and secondly as a tithe, 
fifty years later, when its amount is to be reduced by redemption. 
Of two things, one ; but not both together. 

In view of this important consideration, we would point out, 
that tithe rent-charge owners have a claim in justice, before 
their rent-charge be treated again as a tithe, to demand to be 
put upon the same footing, for adjustment purposes, as they 
stood on when owners of tithe and not of rent-charge ; that is, 
with a right to lay hands upon an actual tenth of the produce 
of ail land now chargeable with tithe rent-charge. No fair 
man will deny the justice of such a claim. But its admission 
would end the argument. Every landowner and every cultivator 
in England knows thoroughly well, that even with the many 
years of bad prices, the titheowners, if receiving their tithe in 
kind, would be obtaining a very far greater value from, and 
inflicting a far greater burden on, the land, than the four 
millions now paid in all the tithe rent-charges, clerical and lay. 

Another fact should also be borne in mind, the statement of 
which,—while it may surprise many who have been willing to 
suppose the burden of tithe rent-charge upon land to have become 
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intolerable,—will also enable us to offer a reason for the objec- 
tions now made, more or less openly, to its actual existence. 

We have already pointed out that rent-charge, from its nature, 
can be no more a burden on agriculture than rent itself. But it 
is important to show further, that whatever burden on agriculture 
it has ever been is relatively far less now than it was, when the 
tithe was commuted, and when no man had learned to complain 
of its incidence as a burden at all. 

For proof of this statement we refer to the very striking and 
important pamphlet by the Rev. C. A, Stevens, Vicar of Port- 
slade, the title of which stands amongst others at the head of our 
article. In this painstaking and remarkable work, compiled 
entirely from official returns, and illustrated by a diagram 
showing at a glance the recorded fluctuations, for every year 
from the time of the commutation till now, of land values, corn 
values, tithe rent-charge and costs of living, Mr. Stevens has 
supplied in the small space of thirty-two pages the most valu- 
able information which could be given on the main merits of 
the whole ‘ Tithe question.” We may add that no man, who 
has not studied Mr. Stevens’s pamphlet, can be fitly equipped 
for the discussion of the question, or entitled to enter its arena 
either as tithe-payer, tithe-owner, or legislator. 

A glance at Mr. Stevens’s diagram will prove our assertion, 
that the tithe rent-charge of the present day, instead of being 
much heavier, is far lighter in proportion to the rental value of 
the land than it was at the commutation ! 

The tithe rent-charge in 1836 was, at par, 100/., while the 
land rental of England was generally estimated at 33,000,000/. 
The rent-charge in 1885 (the latest complete return) was only 
93. (and is now only 87/.), while the land rental of England was 
officially returned as 47,000,000/.! In other words, if 100 be 
taken as a rental unit to represent the relative proportions of the 
two sums, the rent-charge for 1886 has fallen from 100 to 90, 
while the rental value has risen from 100 to 143! It is there- 
fore obvious that, although here and there some acres may have 
fallen out of cultivation, the ruin of agriculture has not been 
caused by any growing burden of rent-charge ; and obvious too 
that the removal of that burden, even in its entirety, cannot be 
reasonably supposed able to contribute, in any other than an 
infinitesimal degree, to the salvation of agriculture from the ruin 
which we are told awaits it in the near future. 

There are other points which claim consideration in the 
discussion of the subject. 

1. The law needs no change whatever, except in the direction 
of keeping the liability for rent-charge on the shoulders of the 
landowner, 
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jandowner, at whose own request, and to whose own advantage it 
was there placed by the Act of 1836. This is proved by the 
fact, that no complaint exists in any single case where the spirit 
of the Commutation Act has been carried out. 

2. The losers by that Act, not the gainers, are entitled to its 
protection against the gainers, if they grasp at still greater 
gains, 

3, If any change be asked in the interests of tenants, common 
justice should send them for relief to the persons whose burdens 
they have contracted to assume ; till that be done, they have no 
just place whatever in the controversy. 

4. If change be asked in the interests of landowners by 
reason that land has ceased to produce altogether, the answer 
is that in that case the burden of rent-charge need not be 
lightened, as it has vanished with the produce on which, if 
non-existent, no distress can be levied. 

5. If change be asked by landowners on the ground of im- 
poverishment by low prices, we answer that the owners of rent- 
charge are, by the fluctuations of the commutation, impoverished 
in at least the same (and, where corn is not the sole produce, in 
much greater) degree by lowness of prices, and the burden of 
rent-charge is proportionally diminished too. 

6. If change be asked because the rent-charge is a burden on 
production, the answer is that every mortgage or other charge 
upon land is a similar burden, and, in every case, one of later 
imposition than the claim in lieu of tithe; and that till charges 
placed on land by owners’ own acts be reduced by the law, 
the claim, subject to which the landowner purchased, cannot 
equitably be reduced by law. 

7. If change be demanded because of general depreciation of 
land values, the answer is that during fifty years of great appre- 
ciations of such values the rent-charge owners never asked for a 
revision ; that the land values are very far higher now than at 
the time of the settlement, and that, as Lord Salisbury himself 
Jays down, while the land produces it must pay the charge 
upon it. 

8. Every deduction made from the rent-charge which provides 
religious ministrations for the poor is taken from them and the 
Church for the advantage of landowners. 

9. Reduction of the rent-charge beyond its proportionate fall 
with prices is of exceptional detriment to the clergy, who are 
hindered by law from using means open to all other classes for 
adding to their income. 

10. Any argument, used by landowners, which is allowed to 
reduce the rent-charges, inasmuch as it abrogates the rent of that 
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portion of the land which they never owned or purchased, is, as 
we have already shown, still more potent, and will be urged with 
stronger logical force against their own claim of rent for what 
they did purchase, when the time comes for the nation to yield 
to the clamour of ‘ land-hungerers’ in general. 

11. The tithe rent-charge is altogether wrongly described as 
either a tax or an impost. It is, and always has been, a distinct 
and definite property in itself, and never a tax upon property 
at all. 

12. If the prophecies of still further and lasting fall in prices, 
which form the basis for most estimates of tithe reduction or 
tithe redemption, be fulfilled, it is obvious that even the entire 
extinction of tithe rent-charge would fail to save the interests of 
English agriculture from utter ruin. 

13. No proposal for reduction or for redemption of rent- 
charges should be enacted, without ascertaining and publishing 
the evidence of professional valuers as to the true values of the 
properties to be redeemed or reduced, and also of the burdens 
upon them which must be deducted from those values. 


II. We will next examine the common arguments advanced 
in favour of the reduction of tithe rent-charges, and ask a candid 
judgment of their value. The Church has no cause to fear the 
fullest enquiry into her titles to her possessions, their amount, 
the use she has made of them, and the vast proportion of them 
all which she has sacrificed from time to time ‘ for peace sake.’ 
She has to fear the ignorance and consequent apathy of most of 
her sons, who rashly confound assertion with proof, and mistake 
clamour for argument ; who thoughtlessly decide that the rent- 
charge must be reduced, because a good many people say they 
wish to have it so. If the assertion be well grounded, and built 
on fair reasons, let these be shown; if not, let them be disre- 
garded. What all just men have a right to ask is, that both 
sides shall be calmly heard, and their statements fully examined 
and tested before any legislation be based upon them. Such an 
assertion as that ‘a great part of the land is going out of culti- 
vation because the burden of tithe rent-charge is more than it 
can produce,’ requires, for instance, definite proof instead of 
confident assertion ; and an enquiry (which could be made of and 
replied to in a month’s time by all owners of rent-charge in 
England) would, by showing how infinitesimal a proportion of 
land, subject to tithe rent-charge, is in such a desperate condi- 
tion, deprive the cry of its seeming truth, and the agitation of 
its alleged justification, 

1. The first statement to be made on the reduction point regards 
the 
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the persons entitled to moot the questions in dispute. Most of 
the ‘ Tithe Agitation,’ and ‘Tithe War,’ has been carried on by 
tenants on whom the commutation law imposes no burden, and 
who, if they ever pay a rent-charge, do so in pursuance of a 
special agreement, signed by their own choice, for their own 
money advantage. If such men find the payment of the landlords’ 
rent-charge a burden, it is one entirely of their own assumption ; 
if a grievance, it is of their own infliction; it surely is a matter 
of rent between themselves and their landlords; and, if the 
tenants have made a bad bargain, its correction lies between the 
parties contracting it. In no other circumstances conceivable 
than this tithe matter would landlords or tenants dream of 
requiring a class of other men, in no way parties to their bargain, 
to pay the bill for their own self-inflicted loss. So, in this 
question of Tithe Rent-charge, the intermediary—the tenant— 
should be put out of court altogether. The Commutation Act 
was passed for this very object. Except by evasion of its pro- 
visions the tenant has nothing to do with the question, and 
should not be allowed to confuse it. This is another maxim in 
the matter which should be firmly held. Because, though there 
are many honest landlords in England, there are a few dishonest 
ones, who, for their own purposes, foster the agitation of tenants 
against their self-assumed burden of rent-charge. For such 
landlords know well that any part of the tenants’ burden taken 
off must eventually go into the landlord’s and not the tenant’s 
pocket; and thus an outcry, based upon an ignorant compassion 
for the entirely imaginary wrongs of tenants in the matter, may 
bring about a gain to the landowner which he cannot, in common 
decency, demand for himself. 

It may be said, however, and it is said, by many tenants, 
that, inasmuch as landlords have been compelled by the fall in 
prices to reduce their rents, the owners of tithe rent-charges 
ought in justice to reduce theirs; a matter which seems very 
plausible till it be brought to the test of examination. We 
have shown that the landlord buys, and bought, only that value 
of the land which exceeds the reserved amount of the rent- 
charge. He and the tenant settle on a price for this; the 
necessities of the times make that amount variable, but do not 
affect the fixed reserved value. If that is to be reduced also, 
the reduction will go into the landlord’s pocket, not the tenant’s, 
even if handed to the latter; because its possession by the 
tenant enables him to pay a higher rent to the landlord. If it 
be right ‘that the tithe rent-charge should be reduced where 
the tenant undertakes it, why does not the landlord claim 
reduction when he pays it himself? And why does not the 
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tenant also agitate for a reduction of all mortgages? For the 
simple reason that he has nothing to do with other mortgages, 
while he has taken upon himself the payment of the tithe 
rent-charge, which, however, he can throw off to-morrow if 
he choose from his own shoulders to his landlord’s, ‘ No,’ he 
exclaims, ‘I am bound by the terms of my lease!’ By the 
terms of his lease he has got his land cheaper by 100/. a-year 
for every 100/. worth of par rent-charge value he covenanted 
to pay. Will any landlord in England refuse to alter that 
bargain, and himself pay the reduced charge 87/. instead of 
that 1001. if the tenant desire it? Certainly not; but the tenant 
does not desire it. He has actually been allowed in his lease 
100/. for what he has now only to pay 87/. for, because the 
charge which he objects to is already reduced in full proportion 
to the fall in prices, and he himself has made a profit instead 
of a loss on that part of his bargain. 

‘But,’ it will be answered, ‘though the clergy may not 
generally have reduced their rent-charge to the tenants (which 
indeed they have no right to do, whatever they may choose to 
return to poor tenants as a charity), some lay owners have 
reduced their rent-charge beyond its natural fall with falling 
prices.’ This seems true, but it will be found in nearly all 
such cases that such reduction was really a reduction of rent, 
and not of rent-charge. Laymen who owned both the land and 
the rent-charge, amounting we will say to values of 100J. 
and 10/. respectively, if they nominally gave a reduction of 
10 per cent. on each, and thus received 99/. instead of 1102, 
were really reducing their rent by 11 per cent., and not their 
rent and rent-charge both by 10. And this because the amount 
of rent being matter of bargain between landlord and tenant, 
was bound to fall, while the renf-charge, being matter of legal 
charge on the landlord only, was fixed (subject to automatic 
fluctuations), and could not be matter of bargain at all. 

But, though we may reasonably exclude tenants generally 
from a right to make any claim whatever for reduction (which 
could eventually profit them nothing) of a charge which lies 
entirely between the owners of land and the owners of rent- 
charge, it will far better serve the cause of truth and justice 
to enter upon, instead of seeming to evade, a brief examination 
of the allegations commonly made by tenants against the fair- 
ness of what they may call the incidence, or the amount of the 
rent-charge, but which, if admitted, would make so much against 
its very existence. 

2. It is asserted then, for instance, by a Mr. Bayliss, who has 
made himself prominent in the agitation, and apparently has 
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got a number of ignorant and unskilled persons to believe in 
his statement, that, at the time of the commutation, the tithe- 
owners obtained, instead of a tenth of the produce, to which 
they had always been entitled, no less than two-tenths. This 
assertion he supports by stating that the tithe rent-charge, as 
commuted, amounts to six shillings on a land rental of thirty 
shillings. Even admitting this statement to be true (which it 
cannot be, since the whole rent-charge, even at par, amounts to 
four millions, and the land rental is valued at forty-seven 
millions in the latest returns), Mr. Bayliss’s initial fallacy is 
proved by the fact that he confounds rental with produce, the 
jatter being, on the lowest computation ever made, at least 33 
times as large in amount as the former ! 

He goes on to say that, in this way, the burden on the land 
has been doubled, as a fine upon farmers for improvements in 
cultivation. 

We have shown that the rent-charge is entirely a landlord’s 
and not a farmer’s burden, But the statement may be fully 
refuted even on Mr. Bayliss’s assumption, by pointing out that 
the tithe commutation fixed the value of the rent-charge for 
ever, not on the amount of produce, but upon the recorded 
price of produce in the years 1828-35, so that all increase of 
production since got from the land, instead of being burdened 
by the rent-charge as it would have been by the tithe in kind, 
has been actually set free from any such burden whatever. 

3. Another set of fallacies is used by Mr. Herbert Gardner, 
M.P., already cited as an agitator against the rent-charge, from 
whom, however we ought to expect better knowledge than from 
Mr. Bayliss. The first of these fallacies is, the alleged injustice 
of the mode in which the value of cereals is computed, partly 
from ‘ the fact that the inferior corn consumed on the holding 
is not taken into consideration in the calculation of the general 
average of prices.’ 

Is it more likely that all the landowners, farmers, and pro- 
fessional valuers in England at the time of the commutation 
made a mistake to their own disadvantage in this respect, and 
were stupid enough to suffer from it for fifty years, than that 
Mr. Herbert Garduer, alone (or any person from whom he has 
taken his statement on trust, and without examination), should 
be in error? The balance of reasonable likelihood is against 
Mr. Gardner, and quite rightly, as we will prove in a very few 
words. 

The value of the inferior (or tailing) corn was computed in 
the tithe commutation, though persons unaware of the process 
carried out by the Act have simply, from ignorance of its 
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provisions, guessed at a contrary statement. The Corn Returns 
throughout the kingdom, which were established in order to 
carry out the corn-laws, and were in existence long before the 
commutation, were used as a standard of fluctuation to fix the 
relative amount of the rent-charge to prices, but had nothing to 
do with the sorts or qualities of corn or any other produce of 
which the par value of rent-charge was made up. The 
Commutation Act valued the whole receipts of the titheowner 
during seven years, and took their average value as the par 
money value of the rent-charge. It valued the produce received 
in those years by the titheowner. How was that taken? From 
the field ; every tenth sheaf or every tenth shock was set aside 
for the titheowner; and each one of these whose value entered 
into computation held its own proportion of tailing, as well as 
its own proportion of marketable, corn. This simple explana- 
tion extinguishes the allegation. 

4. Another of Mr. Gardner’s complaints regards the towns 
from whence the Corn Returns are taken. This is really a 
matter of indifference, as is shown by the fact, that no change 
has been alleged by any one to have resulted from the simple 
step taken in 1883 by Mr. Chamberlain, when President of the 
Board of Trade, to redress this supposed grievance by increas- 
ing the number of towns returning corn prices from 150, at 
which it then stood, to 187, at which it stands now.* 


III. We turn next to Legislative Proposals. No one can cal) 
it unreasonable to point out, with regard to the different objects 
aimed at by legislation, that, if any one of them can be accom- 
plished without the other, they should not in fairness be made so 
necessarily interdependent as to be all three embraced in a 
single Bill. For it terribly obscures all clear views of the 
subject. The business of legislation, however often confused 
by necessary compromise, is rather to see that right is done 
than to strike balances between wrong and right. If it be 
reasonable and just to facilitate the collection of the rent-charge, 
and specially if that can be done by merely altering a single 
sentence in one (the 80th) clause of the Commutation Act, 
without adding one single halfpenny to the legal charge under- 
taken by every person becoming a possessor of land, such facili- 
tation should be given by a separate Act ad hoc, without calling 
upon the rent-charge owners (as some persons do) not only to 
pay a heavy fine for the doing of a simple justice, but, as part 





* Strangely enough the complaint in 1883 was that the number of towns 
returning corn prices was too small; the number having in consequence been 
largely increased, some people complain now of its being too large. 
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of the bargain, to enter on the questions of reduction and re- 
demption of rent-charges, which have nothing to do with the 
collecting of its amount. 

If, again, it be thought (and proved) right to reduce the 
amount of the tithe rent-charge as a matter of justice to the 
landowners, this also should be done as a distinct act, and by 
a distinct Bill; and if, lastly, it be found a matter of general 
desire, of mutual consent, or of national utility that rent-charges 
should be redeemed, that measure also would be much more 
profitably discussed by itself than in any enforced conjunction 
with either, or with both the other propositions. Why? Because, 
apart from the complications of partizan bargainings, it is 
obvious that, supposing all three measures desirable, successful 
opposition directed against any one of them may wreck all 
three, a result which could not happen in the other case. 
Where three alterations of law are so different in their nature 
and their scope, it is only asking a simple justice to claim that 
each change proposed should be discussed and effected on its 
own distinctive merits. 

The Government Bill only proposes to do two things : first, to 
facilitate the collection of rent-charge ; and secondly, to encou- 
rage its redemption; for we rejoice to note, that the Prime 
Minister frankly scouts all idea of deliberate reduction of its 
amount. 

These two purposes we will examine, premising that they 
are both altogether desirable, and that any objections we make 
are offered, not against the measures, but the methods, proposed. 

And first, for the facilitation of collection of tithe rent- 
charge. The Bill deprives the rent-charger of his present 
power to levy on the land, which may be in the occupation of 
a tenant, and allows him instead to proceed against the land- 
lord, as for the recovery of a simple debt, before the County 
Court. Something of this sort is exactly what the titheowners 
have been clamouring for during many years; and it may seem 
most unreasonable on their part to find fault with the Government 
for doing what they have been so pressingly urging upon them 
todo. And yet exception may be taken against the proposal, 
for two reasons: first, its uncertainty ; and secondly, its cost. 

For the abandonment of the power of distress upon the 
tenant, in exchange for the power of process against the land- 
owner, may, in many cases, render the recovery of rent-charge 
far more difficult, instead of more easy, than at present. Except 
in a few cases where artificial agitations have been raised, the 
claim to tithe rent-charge has always been readily admitted, 
and the tenant’s contract with his landlord to pay it has been 
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generally fully carried out. Not in the case of one tenant out 
of a thousand has the claim been disputed; not in one case 
out of a hundred thousand has the distress had to be levied. 
The land on which distress might be levied cannot run away ; 
and the tenant, who removed all his goods and produce there- 
from to baulk the distress for the small value of the rent-charge, 
would practically be depriving himself of the large value of his 
whole labour by putting his farm out of cultivation. Under 
the provisions of the Bill the landlord may be sued, but mean- 
while he may involve the rent-charge owner in endless delays, 
unpleasantness, and eventual costs. He may be absent, dilatory, 
impecunious; living on the continent, fishing in Norway, 
shooting on the prairies; and the produce, which the tithe- 
owners regarded as their security for a thousand years, may be 
carted off the ground by the tenant while the parson starves or 
borrows. In fact, the proposal is so speculative and uncertain 
in its operation, that although some might regard it as a boon, 
many others would in practice find it a distinct injury. As a 
matter of fact, we see no reason why any present right of levy 
should be abandoned in order to give a right of process; the 
more so, as a simple correction of that fault in the Commutation 
Act, which has rendered any new legislation in this regard 
necessary, would do, without cost or trouble, all that can be 
aimed at by the questionable alteration of process now proposed. 

For nothing can be clearer, from a perusal of the 80th section 
of the Commutation Act of 1836, than that the whole liability 
for rent-charge lies upon the landlord, not upon the tenant. And 
the amendment of the clause we quote below by striking out 
the three words ‘be entitled to,’ would really settle the whole 
question, and be a perfect instead of a partial, an effectual 
instead of a merely speculative, facilitation of collection by the 
rent-charger of what no honest man denies to be his covenanted 
right. 

The clause contains these words: ‘ Every tenant or occupier 
who shall occupy any land by any lease or agreement made 
subsequently to the tithe commutation, and who shall pay any 
such rent-charge, shall be entitled to deduct the amount thereof 
from the rent payable by him to his landlord, and shall be 
allowed the same in account with the said landlord.’ 

If the omission of the words be entitled to from this clause 
seem to make too strong a compulsion on the tenant to exact the 
rent-charge from his landlord, the wording and effect might be 
altered in conformity with that in the Property Tax Act, under 
which the landlord pays his property tax through the tenant 
without the slightest friction or difficulty. 
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Passing from the uncertainty, we come next to consider the 
possible cost of the suggested change. 

And this we must do, notwithstanding the fact that Lord 
Salisbury, acting on excellent advice, dropped out from the 
Bill in its Committee stage in the House of Lords the clause 
designed to allow the landowner, as a condition of himself 
paying the rent-charge within a period of three months of its 
falling due, to deduct from it a sum of 5 per cent. Because 
many persons seem to consider that, however forcible reasons 
the Prime Minister assigned for abandoning the clause, there 
will be a vigorous effort made in the House of Commons to 
reinsert the dropped clause in the Bill. 

It therefore becomes necessary to show the weakness of the 
grounds on which the fixing such a novel bonus on payment of 
a just debt seems to be founded. 

The alleged difficulty of collecting the rent-charges is very 
small, and, except in cases where for political or ‘ Liberationist ’ 
purposes agitations and resistance have been organized, is very 
greatly exaggerated. 

Many landlords in England from the very first have done, as 
the Commutation Act intended them to do, and have always 
paid the charge directly to the parson, without the occupier of 
their land having anything whatever to do with the transaction. 
The clergy on such estates have for fifty years never paid a 
farthing commission for collection to anybody. Can it be fair, 
in these days of their largely-reduced income, to compel them 
to pay 5 per cent. to landlords who never thought of asking them 
to do so; who, understanding the whole question, have acted 
always in the spirit of the Act, and never complicated their view 
of its justice by contrivances to neutralize its operation? These 
landlords do not claim a reduction; their tenants have no com- 
plaints to make, and are quite unconcerned with the controversy. 
Their number is large, and their rent-charges, like their _pro- 
perties, are larger than the average. 

A very large number of rent-charge owners collect from occu- 
piers without trouble or unreasonable delay, at very small per- 
centages of cost. Some for nothing; some for a half-yearly 
dinner ; some through professional agents, at a general rate of 
24 per cent. ; some through the local tax collector, at the rate of 
about 1 per cent. only. Why should all these be required to 
pay for ever so large a sum as 5 per cent. on their incomes to 
landlords who have, in fifty years’ time, never advanced any 
such hitherto unheard-of claim for collector's commission on the 
payment of their own just debts? 
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The following statement of a titheowner is instructive on 
this point :— 

‘I may instance my own case in different livings during the last 
twenty years. In one parish I paid a professional agent 24 per cent. 
When times grew bad I collected my own rent-charge at a cost of 
about ten shillings per 100/.; at the present I pay 1 per cent. I 
have been obliged to wait, generally for part of my tithe, but, on an 
average, it has always been paid within the three months, which it 
is proposed to pay the landlord 5 per cent. for paying it in. 
While as regards a small adjoining parish held by me in plurality, 
the whole rent-charge, paid by a landlord who carries out the spirit 
of the Commutation Act, is in my hands (without even a notice 
given) within twenty-four hours of its falling due. And I have 
never in all my experience lost a shilling of any of my rent-charges. 
Any portions I have chosen to forego, have been left as gifts to 
the needy and distressed, not as remission of any part of the claim, 
which, as trustee of the church property, of which I am placed in 
charge, I am bound not to jeopardize. My case is a far more 
common one than many casual talkers on the tithe question have any 
notion of, and the fact of its being so is a good ground for fair 
statistical enquiry as to what the true average cost is at the present 
time of collecting all the rent-charges of all the clergy. None of us, 
I should think, so well circumstanced as myself, would hesitate, for 
the sake of those worse situated, to pay the true average cost of 
collection when ascertained ; but so very large a percentage as 5 per 
cent. upon all clerical incomes can only be justified by statistical 
proof being given of its average cost amounting to such a sum.’ 


We cannot believe such proof will be forthcoming ; and 
knowing that all cost of collection by landlords was fully, and 
more than fully, allowed for in the estimates whereon the par 
value of tithe commutation was based, we feel sure the owners of 
that rent-charge will not be honestly regarded by the public as 
grasping and greedy in objecting to being required, as a condi- 
tion of obtaining what is unquestionably their own, to pay this 
cost a second time. If the advisers of the proposal to fix 
upon all rent-charges a collection cost of 5 per cent., while 
it is demonstrable that a great portion of rent-charge is and 
always has been collected free of all cost, have had an ulterior 
aim in view; and, if that ulterior aim has been, as is not 
impossible, the further-sighted one of reducing the present 
net value of all rent-charges by 5 per cent. in order to make its 
proposed rate of redemption cheaper and more popular, the 
importance and the justice we have pleaded for, of treating the 
facilitation and redemption proposals by distinct and separate 
Bills, becomes more fully apparent. 


IV. We 
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IV. We come lastly to consider the proposals for redemption 
of tithe rent-charge; by far the most important part of the 
subject, but one which we have thought it best to relegate to 
the end of our article, inasmuch as it is mainly in view of this 
matter that the great importance arises of pressing upon public 
attention the very many, weighty, and too often entirely over- 
looked, considerations on which we have hitherto been laying 
so much stress. A redemption of rent-charge, if universal and 
therefore compulsory, not by any annual stipulation for any 
fixed sum, but by a lump sum, the investment of which can be 
rendered perfectly secure, would be, both logically and socially, 
an excellent thing for all concerned. And any statesman able 
to accomplish this great feat on really ‘equitable’ terms, would 
certainly merit the lasting gratitude of the nation. We would 
fain trust that the Marquess of Salisbury may be the man whose 
memory shall be associated with such a measure centuries after 
all our passionate faction-fights of the present time have been 
forgotten. But the task is a colossal one, For while nothing 
is easier to talk of, nothing is harder to devise, than such a 
redemption ‘upon equitable terms.’ 

We will venture to state a few facts which should admittedly 
hold their place and bear weight in the discussion of any 
redemption scheme whatever ; we will consider how the Govern- 
ment scheme harmonizes with them; and enquire whether any 
and what modifications can be adopted to bring the fundamental 
principles and the practical proposals of the measure into proper 
harmony. 

1. The first condition of an ‘equitable’ redemption of tithe 
rent-charge is, that it shall satisfy both parties as a fair settle- 
ment ; this cannot be if it propose to damage the interest of one 
party, whether it better the interest of the other or not. 

2. Strictly speaking, the only true basis for complete ‘ equit- 
able’ redemption of rent-charge would be to give to owners of 
rent-charge such a sum of money as would return them from 
investment, as safe as the first charge on landed estate, the same 
net income, or average net income, as they are receiving now. 

3. Less than this they cannot ‘equitably’ be required to 
accept ; though we have not a word to say against the ‘ equity 
of any arrangement under which they were willing to accept a 
smaller amount without compulsion. 

4. No fancy estimates of outgoing should be allowed to 
reduce the redemption money. The actual annual average cost 
of poor rates, and the actual yearly land tax paid by each rent- 
charger during the last seven years, should form the basis of 
calculation. ‘Though, for an universal redemption of all rent- 
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charge, if all parties were agreed upon it, the average proportion 
of all poor rates to all values might be taken as simplifying the 
arrangement. This sum may be safely taken to average 9/. 10s. 
on the gross rental value at the present time. 

5. The average amount of rent-charge received during the 
whole period of fifty years from the commutation would, but for 
the great fall in prices of recent years, for which some allowance 
should be made, form the fairest basis for redemption, and would 
give the rent-charge a gross value of 102/. or thereabouts, instead 
of the par value of 100/. The rent-chargers should not be 
required to redeem on any lower basis (less deductions), though, 
inasmuch as no landowner in view of present conditions should 
be required on his part to redeem on so large a sum, and would 
certainly never do it of his own accord, the rent-charger would 
in our opinion be very wise to accept voluntarily a redemption 
based on a considerably lower gross value. 

6. A merely partial redemption of rent-charge, leaving it 
optional with either owner or payer to redeem small or large 
parcels, would be of no national value whatever. It would be 
extremely complicated and costly, and the necessary legal 
charges on its execution would be in most cases prohibitory, as 
absorbing any advantage offered by the process. 

7. As proof of this complication we quote the letter of a 
clergyman in the ‘ Guardian,’ who cites his own parish by name 
as having 270 tenant-occupiers and 152 different owners of rent- 
charge, nearly:all of whom are resident. If partial and optional 
redemption be allowed of their fractional charges, he might have 
ten separate transactions (each requiring the necessary formal 
negociations with patrons, bishops, stockbrokers, and diocesan 
registrars) for the purchase of rent-charges of 2/. each, and the 
separate investment of ten small separate sums of 40/. forced 
upon him in each year for ten years to come, and still a third 
of his rent-charge might never be redeemed at all, and be held, 
in spite of Lord Salisbury’s Act, under the same disadvantages 
as to-day. This would be intolerable if its enactment could 
be conceivable. Whatever redemption price be fixed, the law 
should at least fully provide that no rent-charge owner should 
be required to accept any redemption whatever unless the whole 
rent-charge of his parish be redeemed together. 

8. A law for partial redemption, on the other hand, which 
would leave one party free to make use of its provisions, while 
compelling the other to submit to them, would be too plainly 
unjust to give any hope whatever of settling the question. 

9. The only true solution lies in the direction of a compulsory 
redemption by all landowners of all tithe rent-charge ; = 
under 
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under present agricultural conditions that cannot possibly be 
expected of them from their own resources on any terms which 
would not most seriously reduce the value of the rent-charges, 
such a compulsory redemption can only be effected by the aid 
of the nation. 

10. This last statement would seem to put out of the question 
any practical redemption, however much to be desired by the 
nation, as well as by all the parties directly interested. But 
we think the one special feature in Mr. Ryde’s scheme, to 
which we shall presently refer, will be seen to offer more than 
a ray of hope that a complete redemption may be effected with 
the nation’s aid, though we admit the impolicy, as well as the 
hopelessness, of attempting to do it at the nation’s cost. 

11. An important point to keep in view is, that any redemp- 
tion adopted would mulct the rent-charger for ever in the 
capitalized value of the outgoings for poor-rates, much of which 
he would be called upon to pay a second time whenever the 
law, as is expected must soon happen, makes personal property 
liable to poor-rates. 

With so much of preface we turn:to consider the proposals 
for redemption made in Lord Salisbury’s Bill, as modified and 
greatly improved in Committee of the House of Lords. As 
they stood first, they practically would have enabled any land- 
owner to discharge his land from tithe rent-charge on payment 
of twenty years’ purchase of the par charge; this sum to be 
received by endowment trustees created for the purpose, and 
consisting of the bishop, the patron of the living, and the 
incumbent for the time being, who should settle the investment 
of the redemption money in one or more of a number of 
securities named in the Bill. Nearly all these provisions have 
now disappeared. The ‘endowment trustees’ become the Ec- 
clesiastical Commissioners, and the compulsion on the rent 
charge-owner to accept twenty years’ purchase at any time for 
any part of his charge is replaced by a condition that he shall 
receive ‘ not less than’ twenty years’ purchase, as may be agreed 
upon. 

By such modifications the redemption clauses of the Bill 
have been made much more acceptable to the clergy generally, 
who not unnaturally felt great alarm at a proposal which, in its 
inception, seemed likely to reduce very largely indeed whatever 
income remains to them at the present time. 

The expression of vigorous objection to any compulsory 
redemption so apparently ruinous as proposed was not unreason- 
able; but the withdrawal of the compulsory clause and its 
replacement by an arrangement subject to agreement with the 
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tithepayers in every case, not indeed of each titheowner person- 
ally, but of the Ecclesiastical Commissioners as representing 
the interests of the Church and clergy, has done much to 
disarm the objection. 

We enter, however, very little into details concerning this 
redemption, for the simple reason, that we see only a microsco- 
pical prospect of its enactment in its present form proving of 
any practical utility whatever at the present time. The great 
fall in values of the last few years, and the extreme uncertainty 
as to its ultimate extent, tend to discourage all ideas of general 
redemption, and ‘ of necessity’ instead of bringing the parties 
concerned closer together, to set them further apart. The 
landowner is at the end of his capital, having, for the most 
part, bought much of his land on mortgage, and being unable 
to raise further sums for tithe-redemption ; the money lender 
also, for the most part, has lent already all that the land can 
bear, leaving any moderate margin for security. So that, unless 
on terms that must greatly reduce the rent-charge, that is, on 
terms distinctly disadvantageous to the clergy, the land-owner 
cannot reasonably be expected to redeem at all. 

On the other hand, why should the titheowner be expected 
to arrange a redemption to his own distinct loss? The only 
reason offered is, that as rent-charge value is falling and likely 
to fall, he may do well to accept a secure composition for his 
claim which, though inadequate to its present value, may be 
above its future value. But this is, after all, entirely a matter 
of conjecture, and of conjecture which some persons think 
reasonable enough for titheowners, though unreasonable for 
tithepayers. For why does a landowner now hang on to his 
depreciated land, instead of selling it at a value very far below 
either what he has paid for it in purchase, or what it has 
been worth per annum to him and his ancestors for the last 
fifty years? It is simply because the feeling, which may be 
mere superstition, is already strong, and growing stronger every 
day in this country, that the nation, which will not hear or 
believe a single word against the maxims of so-called Free 
Trade, must and will yet devise some modification of a fiscal 
system which appears to have almost, for the time, extinguished 
not only the money value of cultivating the land, which is its 
chief staple, but also deprived of fixed employment a very large 
proportion of the working classes of the population. 

If, in truth, the nation accepted without reservation of this 
kind, our present fiscal system, the question of tithe rent-charge 
recovery, reduction or redemption, would settle itself, but only 
in exact sympathy with the settlement of the same questions 
with 
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with regard to rent which, as we have shown, stands upon 
exactly the same footing. The man who could not get rent or 
rent-charge out of his land, would simply abandon it altogether ; 
a condition of things which we have not yet approached closely 
enough to render it worth while to consider. 

We hear from time to time of such cases, of alleged extinction 
of values, but the assertions are not proved by the conduct of 
the owners. When rent-charge owners are advised by land- 
owners to take a redemption of their claim, not at its present 
very low value, but at a value much lower still, in order to 
meet possible further depreciation, the landowners may reason- 
ably be asked whether they be willing to sell their own claim to 
rent, that is, the land they hold, on the same or similar con- 
ditions. The following widely-cited favourite instance will 
illustrate our point. A landowner declares that he has let a 
farm of 200 acres at a rent of one sovereign above the legal 
outgoings. Now, we ask, will he accept without hesitation 
twenty years’ purchase of his property at its present price (not 
to estimate it as likely to fall further), and accept for his estate 
a cheque for 20/.? Of course he will refuse. But why? Because 
he believes it impossible that the nation will allow permanent 
complete extinction of land value. In other words, he expects 
his property to improve in value. But if it do, so will the 
rent-charge ; why should its owner be expected to sell even at 
present low values, unless the contrary can be shown? 

Any law, therefore, setting a fixed scale of redemption must 
fail. For, if now thought too high by the tithepayers, they 
would delay availing themselves of the law till things grew 
better, till their land grew more valuable, so that they could 
borrow money on easier terms, and would only use the Act when, 
the rent-charge also being more valuable, the cheap fixed rate 
of redemption would give them an advantage. This objection 
is removed by the clause in the Bill which makes the Ecclesi- 
astical Commissioners judges at all periods of the reasonable- 
ness of the redemption payment. But it extinguishes the idea 
of all general redemption at the same time, since the tithepayers 
can never be expected to effect a general redemption except on 
terms of general advantage to themselves, 

In a word, neither party should be compelled to a redemption ; 
if made on present prices as a basis, the cost would be too high 
for landowners, the interest of the redemption fund too low for 
titheowners. And if, as seems quite obvious, each party must 
be left to its own option, all redemption schemes dependent on 
the higgling of the market must be failures ; since every pro- 
posal of the kind professes to aim at an ‘ equitable’ redemption, 
nN 2 and 
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and the desirability of an equitable redemption can never be a 
good argument for the introduction or enforcement of one that 
is inequitable, Can nothing, however, be done in this matter ? 
Can the nation mediate with any conceivable success between 
the two parties, whom the exceptional depression of the present 
time, and the fear of still deeper depression in the immediate 
future, tend to keep asunder? 

It is to this question that we think a very hopeful answer is 
furnished by the underlying principle (for we can in no way 
accept the details) of Mr. Ryde’s proposal, the discussion of 
which will be found in the ‘Transactions of the Surveyors’ 
Institution,’ quoted at the head of our article. To the same 
publication we may also refer as showing conclusively, how far 
the professional land surveyors, men most skilled in and 
familiar with the subject in hand, are from accepting the crude 
assertions of agitators as trustworthy statistics, or their wild 
demands as reasonable claims. 

With certain modifications Mr. Ryde’s proposal might be 
made to secure a fair, professionally valued, rate of redemption 
to the rent-charge owner, and by using the national credit, at 
no cost whatever to the national purse, might supply the land- 
owners with the funds necessary to pay their charges and free 
their land entirely from tithe rent-charge within fifty years, at 
no greater cost than they are liable to at the present time for 
paying their charges without any redemption whatever ! 

An initial objection to this proposal, namely, that the land- 
owner, liable for 50 years to whatever charge be found really 
represented by the rent-charge he has to pay, would be very 
little benefitted by such an arrangement, is met by the obvious 
answer that his land will be made more valuable to him in the 
market every year by that year’s portion of its redemption. 

How is it proposed that this wonder, extinguishing for ever 
all tithe agitation, shall be worked? First, by making re- 
demption on these exceptionally advantageous terms both com- 
pulsory and universal, the only conceivable way, by-the-bye, in 
which the national benefit aimed at by any legal redemption 
can be accomplished. Next, by providing that the sum needed, 
for what shall be professionally certified as the true redemption 
value, be paid by the Government in Consols to the Ecclesias- 
tical Commissioners, as trustees for the owners of each separate 
rent-charge, the Government taking over instead thereof the 
rent-charges themselves, and collecting them without the 
slightest trouble, as property-tax is now collected, from the land 
on which it is levied. The value of these rent-charges thus 
easily collected and willingly paid, will give the Government a 
full 
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full return of 4 per cent. upon the same exact sum as it will be 
paying 3 per cent. upon in the form of Consols. Of the 4 per 
cent. thus to be received from the landlords, 3 per cent. will 
always balance the redemption money paid, and 1 per cent. 
invested in Consols for 47 years at 3 per cent. compound interest 
will extinguish the whole liability to rent-charge at the end of 
that time. 

A landlord wishing, under Lord Salisbury’s Bill, to redeem 
his liability to rent-charge now would have to pay at least 4 
per cent. for the loan and 1 per cent. to create a redemption 
fund, say 5 per cent. together; while if the nation lend him the 
money as proposed at 4 per cent., he will have redeemed the 
rent-charge, freed his land, and repaid the loan in 47 years. 

The great advantage this proposal offers to the landowner 
would render quite unnecessary any artificial reduction of 
the initial claim of the rent-charger as a basis for redemption, 
and both parties might be fully satisfied, which can be accom- 
plished by no other means. It is perfectly obvious that by 
this salutary use of its credit the nation could never lose a 
farthing, while effecting a general benefit. It would be 
paying 3 per cent. while receiving 4, and saving 1 per cent. 
to enhance eventually the value of the land, and if, in any 
few instances and for short periods of time, portions of land 
subject to rent-charge failed to produce the value, the only result 
would be that, on such portions only, the completion of the 
repayment would be proportionately deferred beyond the 
proposed 47 years. 

In fact, as Mr. Ryde points out, all possible loss to the nation 
in such a transaction would be more than guarded against by 
making the period of the whole loan 50 years instead of 47; as 
the vast accumulative power of a compound interest investment 
would make every 100/., which would be accumulated in 47 
years, amount to 112/. 10s. in 50 years, and thus provide a 
very large margin for expenses and risks. ‘The latter must be 
very small indeed, for he would be a very bold man who could 
undertake to prove that, at the present terribly depressed time 
even one acre in every thousand in England subject to rent-charge 
had gone permanently out of cultivation. 

One objection will be urged against the easy, beneficent, and 
absolutely costless, use of the national credit for the securing of 
an otherwise impossible national benefit ; we mean the objection, 
in ordinary cases entirely sound, against interference by the 
State with the legitimate business of the money market. We 
shall be asked why should the State, so far as the loan is con- 
cerned (as apart from creating its sinking fund), lend money at 
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3 per cent. for a purpose which commands 4 per cent. in the 
ordinary investment market, and so compete with the legiti- 
mate money trade? The answer is, that there is here no 
competition whatever. For, in the present state of things, it 
would be neither in the power nor in the policy of the average 
owner of land to borrow money in the market at 5 per cent. 
for the payment and redemption of his rent-charge. He would 
rather leave matters to their fate, whatever that might prove. 
And the loan of the State at 3 per cent., coupled with the 
sinking fund at one, would be only applied to the transaction 
of a business which would otherwise not be done at all. Nay 
more, the proposed loan would eventually benefit the money 
dealers themselves; for the gradual freeing of the Jand from 
tithe rent-charge would make it a better security for other loans 
than at present, when margins have almost vanished and money 
dealers have pretty nearly come to an end of all lendings upon 
land. 

Lord Salisbury’s Bill does not exclude the adoption of the 
process suggested by Mr. Ryde. Nor does Mr. Ryde’s state- 
ment of his plan exclude the one thing otherwise wanting in it, 
the exact appreciation of the true value of the rent-charges, even 
in their present reduced condition. We hope both scheme and 
modification will commend themselves to all parties concerned. 

In conclusion, we ask careful readers of this paper to admit 
that, in putting forward a very earnest plea for bare justice to, 
and against possible but undeserved spoliation of, the owners 
of tithe rent-charge, we have pressed some considerations which 
may give pause to the thoughtful in this matter, and, at all 
events, prevent our legislation being hurried into mistakes, as 
last year with regard to extraordinary tithe, by the violence of 
interested partizans on the one side, or by the panic of dis- 
trustful Churchmen on the other. If the rental value of land be 
proved far greater now than at the commutation, the fact of its 
fall within the last few years by a small degree, does not for a 
moment affect the rent-charges which were solemnly granted on 
a far smaller land rental. If the rent-chargers have reasonably 
asked that the easement for which at the commutation in 1836 
they sacrificed so large a portion of their claims, and which has 
been withheld, should be restored, without increasing any land- 
owner's true burden, some good reason should be shown against 
doing this mere simple justice. And such justice should be 
done without inflicting on the titheowners a fresh reduction of 
their already insufficient income ; theirs being the only charge 
upon land which fluctuates already with the prices of produce, 
whose fall is said to give the only ground for claiming such 
reduction. 
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reduction. We heartily commend the subject to the candid 
thought and righteous judgment of every honest Englishman. 

This, perhaps, will be translated by interested parties into a 
declaration of ‘No compromise, no concession!’ No reason 
appears why the titheowners should compromise claims that the 
nation ought to protect, when their strength and justice are 
made plain; and as to concessions, we have shown, from the 
mouth of prominent assailants, that the owners of tithe have 
already conceded quite enough to those who can be satisfied, if 
not too much to those who cannot. We will not think so badly 
of our nation as to believe, or assume, that it will condemn the 
titheowners, clerical and lay, if they content themselves with 
saying, ‘Whatever we may be stripped of, we will, if force 
must, forego; but we will concede no more!’ 

And yet, it must be noted, that the acceptance of a redemp- 
tion value based on the present (and lowest ever reached) 
average of rent-charge is in itself a concession from the proved 
value of the last fifty years, equal to 12} per cent. for ever of 
righteous claims solemnly guaranteed. It is also noteworthy, 
that such a large concession shuts eut the rent-charge owners 
for ever from the possibility of sharing in gain from advance 
in prices when that comes, a disadvantage which, on the 
other hand, no landowner would dream of submitting to as 
regards his property in land. We have no fear in this matter 
as regards the Prime Minister himself. His course in the 
carriage of the question has been logical, straightforward, and 
constitutional. No more instructive or conclusive reply on the 
subject of the proposed 5 per cent. collection fine could have 
been given than that he made to Lord Brabourne in the debate 
on the 10th of June last. His Lordship, we have no doubt, sees 
a good deal further in this matter than some of his most vehe- 
ment opponents. He sees, as to the chances of the Bill in 
the House of Commons, that, however unwilling the extreme 
Liberals or Radicals may be to leave the clergy in quiet 
possession of the diminished income the Commutation Act was 
supposed to secure for them; or however indisposed, & fortiori, 
to confer upon them a farthing of money advantage, they would 
be still less willing to press any measure in disturbance of the 
present state of things, the evident and sole result of which 
would be to confer a large money grant upon the owners of 
land. The 5 per cent. collection fine levied on the four 
millions of existing tithe rent-charges would simply transfer to 
landlords’ pockets from Church and people a sum of 200,000/. 
equal, if capitalized at a 3 per cent. investment (such as the 
dropped clauses of the Bill would have made the owners accept) 

to 
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to six and a half millions of money. To confer such a boon on 
such a class is not the present temper of the nation, and for tithe- 
payers to press for it, or for any compulsory redemption of tithe 
rent-charge on any fancifully low and unproved speculative 
basis, would be fraught with measureless danger to the owners 
of land, as depriving them of their own best argument against 
the ‘No Rent’ cry, which is already beginning to be associated 
in Wales with that for ‘ No Tithe.’ 

This last consideration, and the pressing importance of ending 
the ‘Tithe War’ before it grows into a ‘Rent War,’ will pro- 
bably make landlords, whether they use the redemption clauses 
of the Bill or not, at all events more ready to fall in with its 

- provision for the recovery of rent-charge, as a means of taking 
away all grievance from occupiers and tenants as such. We 
trust landowners will also be quick to see, that, in the very same 
line, both of policy and logic, they should support the amend- 
ment, likely to be strongly urged in the House of Commons, to 
make this provision retrospective. For such an amendment, 
while absolutely ending the ‘Tithe War,’ can only affect the 
landlord as regards, at the utmost, two years’ arrears, for one of 
which he will be liable at the passing of the Bill; and it is 
inconceivable that many tenants will throw up their holdings 

altogether from unwillingness to pay to their landlord that small 
portion of one year’s rent-charge, which they themselves con- 
tracted to pay the titheowner in his place. 
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Art. VII.—The Earl of Peterborough and Monmouth. (Charles 
Mordaunt.) A Memoir. By Colonel Frank S. Russell. 
Royal Dragoons. London, 2 vols., 1887. 


COMPLETE Life of the celebrated Ear] of Peterborough, 
even omitting some of its most sensational and least re- 
putable incidents, would be a work of extraordinary interest. 
His military genius was of the first order; and while capable of 
deep-laid schemes and brilliant combinations, based on the 
soundest principles of strategic science, his deeds of battle were 
those rather of some mythic hero driving thousands before him 
with his single arm. He was as daring as Nelson, and as 
witty as Chesterfield, and his adventurous gallantries were the 
talk of Europe. He was a ready orator, a skilful diplomatist, a 
man of letters, and a man of fashion, yet delighting at the same 
time in his garden, his flowers, and his fruit-trees, as if all the 
hopes and fears he had ever known in his life had been centred 
in his tulips and his vines. His activity and his energy were 
something marvellous. Abroad he flew from capital to capital, 
as if he had a spell at his command to bend horses and drivers 
to his will. From youth to age he never spared his constitution 
either by land or sea, in love or in war; yet he lived to the age 
of seventy-seven, as sprightly to the last as when he wooed the 
dark beauties of Valencia, or alarmed the pompous Germans, 
who accompanied the Archduke Charles, by the satire and the 
epigrams which they held to be incompatible with generalship. 
He left behind him at his death a great mass of papers con- 
taining the history of his life, full we may be sure of political 
and social memoranda of the highest value; but so inter- 
mingled, it is said, with passages worse than indecorous, that 
his widow judged it better to destroy them. According to 
tradition, one of the statements contained in them was, that he 
had committed three capital crimes before he was twenty. But 
it is much to be regretted, that Lady Peterborough had no one 
at hand to suggest to her that a selection might be made, Her 
Lord’s career was almost without a parallel. He lived through 
one of the most important and brilliant periods of English 
history, from the Restoration to the middle of the reign of 
George Il.; he had acted with all its parties, and been in- 
timate with all its chiefs. He had done everything that 
was worth doing, seen everything that was worth seeing, and 
known everybody that was worth knowing. And when we are 
asked which of the lost treasures of literature or history posterity 
would most gladly recover, some there might be who, among 
greater 
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greater names and more illustrious works, might almost be 
inclined to whisper, the lost autobiography of Peterborough. 

The first written memoir of this eccentric genius was pub- 
lished by D. Birch in 1813, in the letterpress accompanying a 
series of engravings, by Houbraken and Vertue. But that is 
a mere sketch; and the only work deserving the name of a 
biography, preceding Colonel Russeil’s, is the one written by 
George Warburton in 1853. His materials were the account of 
Peterborough’s conduct of the Spanish War down to his leaving 
Spain for Italy in September 1806, composed by the physician 
Dr. Freind, and Carleton’s ‘ Memoirs of Peterborough’s Adven- 
tures in Spain,’ the book which Dr. Johnson sat up all night to 
read, and which, notwithstanding some doubts cast upon its 
authenticity, has been accepted as genuine by Dr. Johnson and 
Lord Macaulay, by Lord Stanhope, and Sir Walter Scott. Scott 
himself edited the book in 1808, and in a note on the subject 
Lockhart repeats his belief in its being a fabrication of Detoe ; 
but he adds that it must have been compiled from the journals of 
some officer who actually served in the campaign. In addition 
to these sources of information, which are accessible to every 
one, Mr. Warburton consulted the MS. correspondence between 
Peterborough and Harley and Godolphin in the British Museum, 
while Colonel Russell has had the good luck to discover the 
manuscript journal of Colonel St. Pierre, an officer in the 
Royal Dragoons, who served under Peterborough. He has also 
examined some other MSS. ‘ bearing on the period of history, 
discovered in the Stowe collections, purchased by the British 
Museum on the death of the late Earl of Ashburnham.’ The 
contemporary letters and memoirs, in which Peterborough’s 
name is mentioned, are of course legion, and need not be enu- 
merated here, 

One great merit of Colonel Russell’s book is that it is written 
by a regular soldier, who in describing Peterborough’s exploits 
understands his subject, and can give solid reasons for the 
admiration with which his hero has been regarded. Hitherto 
the world in general has, to a great extent, taken his reputation 
upon trust. Few have read Carleton and Freind, and of those 
few still fewer could gauge without assistance the value of the 
facts which they recount. Lord Stanhope, though both in his 
‘War of the Spanish Succession,’ and his ‘Reign of Queen 
Anne,’ he brings Lord Peterborough before us in very vivid 
colours, is not his biographer. Mr. Warburton, while he writes 
with great literary power, writes with no professional authority ; 
and it is now, as far as we are aware, for the first time that a 
complete history of Peterborough’s campaigns, with the neces- 
sary 
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sary maps and plans, has been given to the world by a competent 
critic whose education is a guarantee for his accuracy. Colonel 
Russell writes with enthusiasm; but it is enthusiasm in sub- 
jection to knowledge, just enough to give us a high opinion of 
Peterborough’s deserts, without exciting any suspicion that the 
writer's judgment has been impaired by it. Peterborough’s 
fame has now been submitted to the ordeal of a scientific ana- 
lysis, and comes out of it with renewed lustre. 

Colonel Russell may be commended in the second place for 
writing plainly and to the point, as a soldier should, without 
either rhetorical embellishment or superfluous digression. His 
narrative is animated, but always simple and direct; and he 
makes it his first object to render all his accounts of battles, 
sieges, and manceuvres, as clear as possible to civilians. This 
in a military historian is a virtue of no ordinary merit, and one 
not always to be found in writers of much loftier pretensions. 
It is evidently the desire of Colonel Russell to make himself 
useful to the public; and the air of modesty, which pervades his 
volumes, is not the least of their attractions. 

After saying thus much, it is perhaps unnecessary to add that 
Colonel Russell does his best to be impartial, and to render full 
justice to all the actors on the stage: to Galway, to Stanhope, 
to the Archduke, no less than to Sunderland and Bolingbroke. 
We do not think that he has quite taken the measure of the 
last Stuarts; and even on Peterborough himself he sometimes 
bears a little hardly. But on the whole he shows a generous 
disposition to deal fairly with every one ; and though he tra- 
verses a period of our history still aglow with the fire of party 
hatreds, of which even at this distance of time the heat is yet 
perceptible, he passes through it comparatively ungalled, and 
with only such mild protests against what offends his moral 
sense as can irritate nobody. 

Charles, third Earl of Peterborough, was born in the year 
1658, the year in which Cromwell’s death paved the way 
for Charles II.’s restoration. There is a certain congruity 
between the date of Peterborough’s birth, and the character of 
the man. He belonged to the species which it is the tendency 
of all revolutions to produce; he was the very individual of 
all others whom such a revolution, followed by such a restoration, 
was calculated to produce. He was born into the full blaze of 
two distinct influences ; the political scepticism which was the 
natural result of the execution of Charles I.; and the decline 
of morals, which was the equally natural result of the Puritan 
tyranny. Colonel Russell’s book is, as we have said, a very able 

one. 
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one. But in domestic affairs he is not perhaps quite so much 
at home as he is upon the field of battle. Peterborough’s hatred 
of the Stuarts is not to be explained, even in part, either by the 
vices or the indolence of Charles I]. He could not have been 
shocked at the one; and the other was in great measure com- 
pulsory. Personal government had expired with Charles I., and 
could not have been revived without more difficulty and danger 
than Charles II. was willing to encounter. Constitutional govern- 
ment was yet unborn. Had the King been an exceptional genius, 
no doubt he might have anticipated the future, and have given 
us all the benefits of the Revolution without any of its atten- 
dant evils. That he did not do, however, what not one in a 
thousand could have done, is surely no very heavy count in the 
indictment against him ; and having neither the audacity nor 
the ambition required to restore the old system, nor the rare 
wisdom, and prescience akin to inspiration, required to evolve 
the new, he almost of necessity sank into the laughing philo- 
sopher, content to find in the pleasures at the command of 
royalty, and in the personal popularity which his wit, his good 
humour, and his easy and fearless manners secured him with 
his subjects, the best compensation he could for the absence of 
that more solid and substantial authority, which, if contrary 
to the interests of the country, might have strengthened and 
dignified his character. 

At what period of his life Peterborough first embraced the 
political principles which were in direct opposition to those 
of his father and his uncle, who had both fought for Charles I., 
we are not informed. Little importance indeed is to be 
attached to the fact, that his father had been a cavalier. 
The politics of the father do not always bind the son, and 
especially a son like Peterborough, who would very likely have 
been a Whig merely because his father was a Tory, had no 
better reason been at hand. If we remember also that the 
first impulse of all young men, when they begin to think for 
themselves, is to side against the party in power, we shall be 
able to explain to ourselves the side taken up by young Lord 
Mordaunt, without the necessity of supposing that he imbibed 
them from any political Gamaliel. Sidney and Russell, with 
whom he was intimately acquainted, very likely helped to give 
him a more solid foundation for his principles, which his 
subsequent intimacy with Locke may have confirmed and 
strengthened. But we should be inclined to trace them in the 
first instance to the mere spirit of opposition, to his restless 
and pugnacious character, and perhaps also in some degree to 
the 
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the consciousness, that ‘a position’ was to be made for himself 
on the popular side more easily than on the King’s. 

Mordaunt, who while still in his teens served with distinction 
in two expeditions against the pirates of Algiers, became Lord 
Mordaunt by the death of his father in 1675, and falling in 
love, like a sailor, before he was twenty, married the object of 
his affections off-hand. He had one foot on sea and one on 
shore for thirty years afterwards. But the lady, who was the 
daughter of Sir Peter Fraser of Durris, in Kincardineshire, 
made him a faithful and affectionate wife in spite of his open 
infidelities, which she neither resented nor imitated. About 
three years after his marriage he took his seat in the House of 
Lords, and sought a change of excitement in politics. He was 
now twenty-three years of age, of a slight figure, and below the 
middle height, but with every appearance of strength and 
activity. He had bright blue eyes, full of fire, an aquiline 
nose and a voluptuous mouth. In his general appearance he 
was, according to Pope, highly distinguished; and with the 
lustre of his naval exploits still playing round his name, with 
his youth, his title, and his fortune, he must have been one 
of the most conspicuous personages in the ‘society’ of that 
day. His contemporaries soon found out that he was some- 
thing more than an exquisite of the first order, who had 
served a campaign or two for fashion’s sake as others made 
the grand tour; and young as he was, he became recognized 
as one of the leaders of the Opposition at a time when the 
fortunes of the Opposition had sunk to the lowest ebb. At the 
head of a forlorn hope of any kind Peterborough was always 
in his element; and he plunged into the dangerous game, which 
cost some of his associates their heads, with a light heart and 
with his usual luck. The first result, however, was that he 
found himself cut off from all further employment in the public 
service, and his own income being too small for his wants, he 
obtained permission to serve abroad, and in 1686 he set out for 
Holland with the intention of obtaining a commission in the 
Dutch service, and joining an Expedition to the West Indies. 

When he arrived in the Netherlands, however, he found metal 
more attractive in the political prospects of the Prince of 
Orange. Mordaunt characteristically advised him to make an 
immediate descent on England. But here for once his sagacity 
was at fault. An invasion of England in 1686 was the very 
thing to have re-united all parties in the King’s favour, and 
to have stamped out at once the feeble sparks of discontent 
which his blunders had but just kindled. ‘It is remarkable,’ 
says 
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says Lord Beaconsfield, ‘that men celebrated for military 
prudence are often found to be headstrong statesmen.’ And 
never was the truth of this remark better illustrated than in 
the character of Peterborough. He saw in the coming storm a 
great opportunity for making a rush at principles and institu- 
tions which he hated, and he totally forgot that it was mainly 
to protect those principles and institutions, that the Prince of 
Orange would be summoned to the throne. 

As soon, however, as the time for deliberation had passed and 
the day of action came, Mordaunt went at once to the front. 
We need not repeat a story which has been told in such brilliant 
colours by one of the greatest masters of narrative that the 
world has ever seen. It is sufficient to say, that Mordaunt’s 
services were fully recognized by William, who revived the 
Earldom of Monmouth in his favour, and created him a Privy 
Councillor, a Lord of the Bedchamber, and First Commissioner 
of the Treasury. It is pleasant to know, that one of the first 
uses, which he made of his newly acquired influence, was to 
obtain a diplomatic employment for his friend John Locke, of 
which, however, the philosopher was too ill to avail himself. 

For some years Mordaunt remained at William’s right hand. 
He commanded the horse-guards at the battle of Steenkirk, and 
was apparently so dissatisfied with what he saw, that he joined 
with some other peers on his return in protesting against the 
suppression of an enquiry into the conduct of the campaign : 
which, according to Colonel Russell, had been more mismanaged 
by William III. than has been commonly supposed. ‘This 
independent attitude lost him the favour of William, whom he 
soon began to regard with positive dislike. An opportunity of 
gratifying at once his vengeance and his vanity did not occur 
for some years, but in 1696 an opening was afforded of which 
he eagerly availed himself. When Sir John Fenwick was on 
his trial for high treason, Monmouth, with the help of his 
cousin the Duchess of Norfolk, a lady with a very ragged 
reputation, caused a paper to be conveyed to Fenwick contain- 
ing suggestions for his defence. Had Fenwick adopted them, 
Monmouth’s aim would have been gained. The King would have 
been grievously vexed by the public disclosure of treacheries, 
which he may have suspected, but thought it better to overlook , 
and, what would have pleased Monmouth nearly as much, the 
whole political world would have been thrown into confusion. 
Fenwick, however, not seeing how the scheme would benefit 
himself, declined to adopt it, which made Monmouth so angry 
that he exerted himself to the utmost to procure the prisoner’s 
condemnation 
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condemnation. Lady Mary Fenwick, in turn, was so incensed 
at what she deemed his treachery to her husband, that she 
handed over the papers he had sent her to the Earl of Carlisle, 
who laid them before the House of Lords, Their Lordships 
voted them ‘a scandalous design to make a difference between 
the King and his best friends,’ and in spite of Monmouth’s 
denial of all connection with them, he was committed to the 
Tower, was turned out of all his places, and struck off the 
roll of the Privy Council. 

But Monmouth was the favourite of fortune. We leave him 
in the Tower with a blemished character, a ruined estate, and 
without a single political friend. We find him again in less 
than twelve months a free man, with a fresh fortune, a white- 
washed reputation, and all the errors of the Earl of Monmouth 
about to be forgotten or forgiven in the Earl of Peterborough. 
It is under this name that we shall henceforth know him, the 
name by which he is best known to history, and the name 
with which the most brilliant and the most interesting portions 
of his life are both associated. 

How he employed himself between his release from prison in 
1696 and the death of William in 1702 we are left to conjecture, 
Had he been asked, he might have answered perhaps in the 
words of Lord Grenville to Sir Henry Halford, ‘I go back to 
my classics, Sir ;” and it is a curious fact that, when in 1702 
a translation of some of the orations of Demosthenes was pro- 
jected by Lord Somers, as peculiarly applicable to the exist- 
ing situation of affairs on the Continent and in England, 
Peterborough was selected to translate the first Olynthiac. 
But the time was now at hand when he was to be transferred 
to the field of action in which he achieved immortality. 
William III. died on the 8th of March, 1702, and war was 
declared against France on the 15th of May. Spain was to be 
conquered for the Archduke Charles, and after two unsuccessful 
campaigns, Peterborough, at the instance of the Duke of 
Marlborough, was nominated to the command of the English 
forces, and set sail from Spithead on the 11th of May, 1705, 
at the head of an auxiliary force of five thousand men, of 
whom about fifteen hundred were Dutch. Touching at Lisbon 
he picked up the Archduke, who offered to come with him to 
the east coast of Spain. At Gibraltar they were joined by 
the Prince of Hesse Darmstadt and a few veterans, and soon 
after the whole fleet, under Sir Cloudesley Shovel, with about 
seven thousand soldiers altogether, cast anchor in Altea Bay, 
on the coast of Valencia. Catalonia and Valencia, between 
which Provinces and the Castilians there was an ancient and 
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deeply-rooted jealousy, were Charles’s most faithful supporters, 
and Peterborough at once took possession of the neighbouring 
fort of Denia, and proclaimed the Archduke king of Spain. 

What followed has often been described. But the wonder of 
it is as fresh as when the news of his conquests first reached 
England. Peterborough has been called ‘ the last of the knights 
errant ;’ but he was more than that, and he showed on several 
occasions that underneath all his wild and reckless daring lay 
powers of calculation and self-control, which marked him out 
a born general. If the reader will look at the map of Spain 
he will see that the provinces of Valencia and Catalonia lie in 
a narrow strip along the east coast, and that with an English 
fleet in occupation of the sea, and the roads into the interior 
commanded by the Archduke’s forces, an invading army would 
be in a somewhat awkward position. It would have no outlet 
except towards the north, and if hotly pressed could only recross 
the frontier into France. It was Peterborough’s idea from the 
first to hold the French army in the eastern provinces with one 
hand, and with the other to lay hold of Madrid; where the 
French, trusting we suppose to the loyalty of the Castilians, 
never throughout the war kept up any large force. On three 
separate occasions he pressed these counsels upon Charles, but 
each time without success, On the first arrival of the expedi- 
tion in Altea Bay, he was anxious at once to march straight 
upon Madrid. The only French force in the west of Spain, 
that under the Duke of Berwick, was on the Portuguese frontier, 
confronted by another allied force under the Earl of Galway. 
If Berwick turned back to meet the Archduke at Madrid, 
Galway would of course follow him, and he would be placed 
between two fires. The French garrison of Barcelona were 
surrounded by a hostile country, and could make no diversion 
in Berwick’s favour; and Peterborough at one time seems to 
have thought that the French in that quarter might well have 
been left to the safe keeping of the native population. How- 
ever, he was overruled, and on the 16th of August, 1705, the 
fleet and army arrived before Barcelona. The strength of the 
fortifications, and of the army by which they were defended, 
fully justified Peterborough’s objections to the siege. The 
council of war, after examining the place, decided against the 
attempt. But Charles himself, and his principal adviser, the 
Prince of Hesse Darmstadt, were obstinate, and the council at 
length gave way. Want of magnanimity was not one of Peter- 
borough’s failings, and he immediately set to work to do the 
best he could for his allies, with as much energy as if they 
had decided in his favour. 


It 
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It was soon found out that he had been quite right in his 
estimate of the difficulties, and after three weeks it was de- 
termined to abandon the attempt. All this time, however, 
Peterborough had been occupied with a scheme of his own, 
leading to the first of those brilliant exploits, which earned 
for him the eulogy of Pope. Barcelona was commanded on 
the south-west by what Lord Stanhope calls ‘a castled crag,’ 
by name Montjuich (Mons Jovis or Judaicus), strongly fortified, 
and if properly defended, perhaps, as it was supposed to be, 
impregnable. It overlooked the town at not much more than 
a musket-shot’s distance, while the ground in the immediate 
neighbourhood was dotted over with farm-houses and buildings, 
of which the Miquelets or guerillas in the Archduke’s service 
had taken possession. Under cover of these, Peterborough 
himself, attended only by a single aide-de-camp, made a careful 
examination of the position and all its approaches, and at the 
same time ascertained in his own way, that the soldiers of the 
garrison were generally off their guard, and were too few, had 
they been as careful as they were negligent, to watch the whole 
extent of the fortifications. Peterborough determined on a 
surprise. But he kept his intentions to himself, and did not 
breathe a syllable of his discoveries, or the plan which he had 
founded on them, till the moment arrived for putting them into 
execution; and this is all the more remarkable, since, as a 
general rule, he was given to let out everything that was in his 
head. At length, on the 13th of September, when every pre- 
paration had been made for re-embarking the troops, and the 
whole garrison of the town supposed that the siege was being 
raised, Peterborough struck his blow, suddenly, vigorously, and 
successfully. 

In the evening, about six o’clock, he ordered twelve hundred 
English infantry and two hundred cavalry to get under arms, 
and despatched them along the road to Tarragona. <A thousand 
men, under General Stanhope, were posted at a convent half- 
way between Barcelona and the camp; and then Peterborough, 
calling at the quarters of the Prince of Hesse Darmstadt, for 
the first time acquainted him with his project, and the two 
together rode after the troops, whom as soon as they overtook 
they led back to Montjuich. Peterborough, however, waited 
for daylight, and then, selecting the post of danger for himself, 
led his men up the face of the rock under a heavy fire, which, 
had the Spaniards been more skilfully commanded, might have 
forced him to retire. But he knew his enemy. Everything 
turned out as he had anticipated. The Spaniards rushed down 
to meet him, and the English soldiers, forcing them back at 
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the point of the bayonet, entered the fortress with them pell 
mell, as Peterborough had directed. Concluding from their 
audacity that they were twice as numerous as they were, the 
enemy abandoned the outworks in a panic and fled for refuge 
to the keep. Peterborough immediately entrenched himself in 
the position he had won, and sent for Stanhope’s reserve to 
come up and complete the capture. 

In the interval the place was nearly lost. A report was 
brought to Peterborough, that three thousand French troops 
were advancing to the succour of the fort, and while he was 
absent to reconnoitre, a panic seized the English troops, who 
rushed out of the fort with Lord Charlemont at their head, 
and hurried down the hill which they had stormed only a 
few hours before. Captain Carleton got out in time to tell 
his commander what had happened, before the retreat had 
gone too far. Peterborough galloped up to the column, 
jumped off his horse, took Lord Charlemont’s half pike from 
his hands, and compelled the fugitives to turn round again 
and follow him up the hill to the place which they originally 
held. They regained it in safety without their temporary 
absence having been observed, and here they held their ground 
till a lucky shot from a mortar, directed by Colonel Southwell, 
who was much distinguished in the attack, fell into the powder 
magazine, and compelled the citadel to surrender. This was 
on the 17th of September, and the city capitulated on the 9th 
of October. The garrison were allowed to march out with all 
the honours of war, but as soon as they began to evacuate the 
town the populace rose upon them, and all the adherents of 
Philip were in the greatest danger. Hearing the tumult inside 
the walls, Lord Peterborough rode up to the gates and de- 
manded admission, and soon met with an adventure quite after 
his own heart. He had not gone far, says Captain Carleton, 
when he saw a young lady of great beauty, and apparently 
high rank, flying in an agony of terror from the Miquelets— 
the guerillas of that date. As soon as she saw Peterborough, 
she at once rushed towards him and claimed his protection. 
Covered with dust and without his hat, he had some difficulty 
at first in compelling the ruffians to obey him; but he carried 
off the lady at last, though not without a bullet through his wig. 
She turned out to be the Duchess of Popoli, and the scandal- 
mongers of the camp observed that after he had conveyed her 
to a place of safety, he did not return to his duty till a con- 
siderable interval had elapsed. 

The Archduke Charles made his entry into Barcelona on the 
23rd of October, 1705, and Peterborough began to sigh for 
fresh 
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fresh conquests, He had not long to wait. Eager to regain 
his lost ground in Catalonia, Philip, in the following December, 
despatched seven thousand troops under the Count de las Torres 
into the revolted provinces, and Peterborough at once set out 
with a force of only 1200 men to meet him. Now began the 
second of his extraordinary performances. When he arrived at 
Tortosa—some miles south of Barcelona—he found that the 
enemy was besieging St. Mateo, a small fortress, garrisoned 
by some Miquelets under an English officer, Col. Jones. Peter- 
borough wrote two letters to the governor, one of which he 
contrived to have intercepted by the Spanish general, with the 
result of deluding him into the belief, that he was surrounded 
by a large army. He raised the siege in hot haste, and left 
all his artillery and stores to Peterborough. Regardless of the 
superior forces which were collecting on his flank and rear, the 
Englishman then pushed forward into the heart of Valencia, 
and arrived before the fortified town of Nules, which happened 
to be strongly Bourbonite. He had with him only a hundred 
and fifty worn-out dragoons, but he galloped boldly up to the 
gates of the town, and told the magistrates he gave them six 
minutes to determine, whether they would surrender at dis- 
cretion, or be put to the sword without mercy when his infantry 
and artillery came up, in return for some barbarities recently 
committed by the Philippites. His infantry and artillery were 
in the clouds, but the gates were at once thrown open, and 
Peterborough, to keep up the mask, immediately demanded a 
large supply of food and forage for his advancing army. 

His next exploit was at Murviedro (muros viejos), the 
ancient Saguntum. The Government of Philip, alarmed at 
the progress of the English hero, sent the Duke de los Arcos 
at the head of 10,000 men to supersede the Count de las 
Torres, whom Peterborough had fairly frightened out of the 
country. He left, according to Warburton about 3000, ac- 
cording to Col. Russell only 800, men at Murviedro, and with 
the rest laid siege to Valencia, his object being to fight Peter- 
borough, if necessary, on the open plain round that city where 
his powerful cavalry would give him a decisive advantage, 
An Irish officer, Mahony, a connection as it happened of Lord 
Peterborough, commanded at Murviedro, and Peterborough got 
rid of both him and the Duke by a stratagem which it is 
extremely doubtful if even military morality can justify. He 
placed himself in communication with Mahony, and contrived 
through one of his messengers to implant a suspicion in the 
Spanish garrison that the governor was betraying them. 
Mahony had agreed to evacuate the town; but when the hour 
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arrived, the whole force was in confusion. The various com- 
manding officers, each at the head of his own men, made off as 
fast as they could to the Duke’s quarters, and reached the camp 
in separate detachments, where a general panic soon ensued. Two 
pretended deserters now affirmed that Mahony had undertaken 
to decoy the Duke’s forces into a trap, where they would be cut 
to pieces by a British ambuscade. One after another came 
in wild disorder the retreating columns from Murviedro to 
confirm the tale, The Duke seems to have lost his head, 
and to have imagined himself surrounded by traitors, He 
immediately broke up his camp before Valencia, and retreated 
towards the frontier of Castille: and the next day Peterborough 
marched into the city amid the rapturous acclamations of the 
people, having driven a regular army seven times as numerous 
as his own from town to town, and from fortress to fortress, 
through nearly a hundred miles of country, without their 
venturing to abide his onset. 

Peterborough entered Valencia on the 4th of February, 1706, 
and here he remained till the middle of April, dividing his 
time between beating up the enemy’s quarters whenever he 
had an opportunity, and achieving softer triumphs among the 
languishing senoras of that lovely city, which, according to the 
Spanish proverb, would make a Jew forget Jerusalem, He did 
not find their ‘beetle-browed’ husbands equally agreeable, 
which is not perhaps to be wondered at. But the inhospitality 
of the Spanish gentry has been observed by many travellers, 
even when they had no motive for it, and struck even the Duke 
of Wellington. It has been said of the Spaniards in Barcelona 
that they smoke everywhere but in the kitchen chimney. 
‘Everything is intolerable in this country,’ Peterborough wrote 
to the Duchess of Marlborough, ‘except your sex, and even that 
attended with the greatest dangers. The ladies themselves, 
however, could refuse nothing to the blue eyes and fair hair of 
their gallant deliverers, and even the lessons of the cloister were 
not always proof against the fascinations of an English lover. 
Two girls of noble family eloped from a convent at Valencia 
with two English officers, who had made their acquaintance at 
the ‘ grating,’ through which it appears they were allowed on 
summer evenings to talk with their friends and relatives. When 
the hue-and-cry was raised, the Englishmen seem to have dis- 
appeared—one being afterwards killed at the battle of Almanza, 
and the other having lived to rise nigh in the English army. 
But it is certain that on this occasion ‘ they loved and they rode 
away, and the two unfortunate young ladies, who were soon 
afterwards captured, would certainly have been bricked up, but 
for 
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for the intercession of Peterborough, who with great difficulty 
saved their lives, and persuaded the Lady Abbess to take them 
back again. 

Among the numerous amatory adventures of Peterborough 
himself, one is related of him which is a masterpiece of strategy 
in its way. At the town of Huette he was informed by a 
priest, who seems to have been one of the sort described by 
Dugald Dalgetty, that one of the most beautiful women in 
Spain, on hearing that the town was to be burnt, had taken 
refuge in a convent. Peterborough was determined to see her. 
But no Spanish abbess would have admitted Peterborough 
within her walls. At last the bright idea occurred to him of 
bringing both the abbess and her guest outside. He discovered 
that the convent occupied a site which was admirably adapted 
for a fort, and sent his engineers into the garden to survey it. 
The ruse succeeded. The abbess and the pretty refugee came 
out together, to beg that the convent might be spared. Peter- 
borough relented, and having secured the lady’s acquaintance, 
suddenly discovered that Huette was a most important place, 
and made it his headquarters for a month. 

Barcelona was now once more invested by a Bourbonite army, 
and its fall seemed almost certain. Twenty thousand French 
veterans had been despatched by Louis to the assistance of his 
grandson, and had they been commanded by the Duke of Berwick 
instead of Marshal Tessé, it is probable that the war in Spain 
would have ended sooner than it did. The Archduke Charles 
summoned Peterborough to his assistance ; but he was unable to 
prevent the capture of Montjuich, which fell after a desperate 
defence by Lord Donegal, who was killed in it on the 22nd of 
April. Peterborough judged it wiser to hang on the rear of the 
besiegers, and harass them by constant skirmishes, than to hazard 
a fatal catastrophe by attempting to force his way into the town. 
An English fleet was expected every day, which would be a 
match for the blockading fleet under the Comte de Thoulouse, 
and Peterborough resolved to defer offensive operations till its 
arrival. The advice which he tendered to Charles, as soon as 
he heard of his being shut up in Barcelona, was an inspiration 
of military genius worthy of Frederick the Great. He strongly 
advised him to quit that city, and go round by sea to the 
coast of Portugal. ‘I,’ he said, ‘if I have authority to act, will 
undertake to hold Catalonia and Valencia in your absence, and 
keep the French army locked up in these provinces as long as 
may be necessary. Let your Majesty at once land in Portugal 
and push straight for Madrid, at the head of the allied army 
amounting to 25,000 men, opposed to which the Duke of 
Berwick 
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Berwick has but 5000. We will take care that De Tessé shall 
not have a man to spare to reinforce him; and if we cut off 
his communications with both France and Madrid, we may end 
the war with the campaign.’ Charles refused to listen to this 
advice, and remained at Barcelona, whither Peterborough at 
once repaired to do the best he could for him. Lord Stanhope 
calls this conception a splendid idea ; but he is right in saying, 
that Charles was not the man to execute it, and some months 
later he threw away a third chance which the genius of Peter- 
borough pointed out to him. 

The last of his extraordinary exploits, while he remained 
in Spain, was his expedition in an open boat to look for the 
English fleet. He had been appointed to the chief command, 
and was anxious to bring his authority to bear upon it as speedily 
as possible. The fleet under Sir John Leake had sailed from 
Gibraltar for Valencia on the 24th of April, but they waited in 
Altea Bay for reinforcements, and did not start for Barcelona 
till the 1st of May ; then General Stanhope, who was at Vinaroz, 
contrived to send a messenger overland to Peterborough to let 
him know of its approach; and the Earl succeeded in getting 
all his force in safety down to the sea-coast to be ready for its 
arrival. He stationed himself at the little seaport town of 
Sitgés, a few miles south of Barcelona, and from the summit 
of the nearest hill scanned the horizon in vain for the sight of 
an English sail, ‘while over the sea came still the roar of the 
artillery against the ruined walls of Barcelona, and fainter and 
fainter the reply of the besieged.’ His great object was to 
tempt the French Admiral to a naval action before he knew 
the full strength of the English fleet, and he caused himself 
to be carried out to sea, in hopes of catching Leake in time to 
prevent him from showing all his ships. For one whole night 
he tossed about the waves in a cock-boat to no purpose. The 
weather was cold and the sea dangerously high, but Peterborough 
was inaccessible to fear, and after one more such night he 
was rewarded next morning by coming up with the ‘ Leopard,’ 
Captain Price, from whom he learned that the fleet was close at 
hand, Peterborough hoisted his flag on board the ‘ Prince 
George,’ appearing to the astonished crews to have dropped 
from the clouds, got on board at once the little force he had 
left at Sitgés, and steered for the harbour of Barcelona, But 
Thoulouse had taken the alarm, and Peterborough’s cherished 
scheme of sailing into port, towing the French fleet at his 
stern, was frustrated. But the great object of all was achieved : 
the garrison were relieved; and four days afterwards Tessé 
raised the siege, and retreated precipitately across the French 
frontier. 
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frontier. All his guns, ammunition and tools, and 10,000 sacks 
of corn fell into the hand of Charles; and the ruin of the French 
interest in that part of Spain was now complete :— 


‘It would be difficult,’ says Colonel Russell, ‘to have a better 
illustration of Peterborough’s qualities as a military commander and 
of his strategic skill than the measures he took in connection with 
the relief of Barcelona. It is stated that the principal reason which 
Tessé gave for advising the abandonment of the siege, was the fact 
that all the various means of retreat towards France were closed, and 
that in the event of any disaster, not only the army but also the 
King’s person would be in imminent danger, hence he positively 
declined to order an assault until Philip had retired to Perpignan. 
The fact was that Peterborough, not content with harassing the 
French army in its investment of Barcelona, had found means even 
with the very small force at his disposal to seize and fortify all the 
passes into Aragon. These he occupied with native levies, so that 
Tessé found his communications with Madrid entirely severed and 
his retreat cut off. He could neither obtain reinforcements nor 
supplies except from the French frontiers, and when forced to raise 
the siege, in place of retiring in good order on the capital, he had 
entirely to abandon Spain to the enemies of his master.'—Vol. i, p. 335. 


It was now decided that Peterborough should return to 
Valencia, and wait there till he was joined by Charles, when 
their combined forces would march through Castille to Madrid. 
Peterborough’s genius had driven Philip out of Spain, and had 
the blow been properly followed up Berwick would soon have 
had to follow him. Instead of this, Charles lingered at Bar- 
celona till the pear was rotten, and ultimately decided to march 
through Aragon instead of Castille : partly perhaps for the reason 
given by Peterborough, that ‘the Viennese crew’ might enrich 
themselves with its plunder, but chiefly because the Archduke 
had been offended by Peterborough’s remonstrances and peremp- 
tory manner, and is said to have declared that he would rather 
never go to Madrid at all than be taken there by that man. 
The golden opportunity was lost. When the armies did meet, 
jealousies broke out among the generals. Galway was willing 
to serve under Peterborough, but Des Minas, the Portuguese 
general, refused, and Peterborough, who had no notion of con- 
ciliation or compromise, would not serve under him. The 
upshot of it was that the Earl resolved to quit the army, and 
take advantage of a clause in his instructions to proceed to 
Italy. On the 11th of August he rode out of the camp with 
an escort of only eight dragoons: and with him departed the 
fortunes of the House of Austria. 

His conduct in Spain was made the subject of a Parlia- 
mentary enquiry, but though he came triumphantly out of it 
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he never forgave the Whigs who had listened to all the malicious 
tittle-tattle and petty complaints, which emanated from the 
Archduke’s Court, and from nobody more than Charles himself. 
They had done their best to disgrace one who had not only been 
among the chief ornaments of their party, but had spent half 
his fortune in their service. It may be quite true that Peter- 
borough himself was irritable and domineering. He never, 
said one who knew him well, spared anybody, and he cer- 
tainly was not suited like Marlborough for the difficulties of 
a divided command. But he deserved very different treatment 
from that which he received, and nobody will be surprised to 
learn that six months afterwards, though retaining his Whig 
principles in theory, he began to co-operate with the Tories. 
Henceforth the interest attaching to his name becomes purely 
political and literary. He is the Peterborough of Pope and 
Swift, the friend of Bolingbroke and Oxford, now the Tory 
envoy at Vienna or Turin, and now the hospitable host of 
Bevis Mount and Parsons Green. 

That Peterborough’s connection with the Tories was dic- 
tated by necessity as well as choice, it is only reasonable to 
suppose, when we consider the extent to which he had trespassed 
on his private resources during his two years of campaigning ; 
and that he had little in common with the distinctive features 
of Toryism. In fact to the two leading principles which 
distinguished the Tory Party at that time he was bitterly 
hostile, and to the third he was at least indifferent. The 
Tories were the Church Party, the Peace Party, and the Party of 
Economy. Peterborough was violently opposed to their Church 
policy, violently opposed to their peace policy, and no especial 
friend, as soldiers seldom are, to economy. Colonel Russell 
seems to accept, without any misgiving, the authorized Whig 
version of the period now under consideration. But no purely 
party version of public transactions is likely to be exact, and 
the history of the foreign and domestic policy, which dis- 
tinguished the concluding act of the drama of the English 
revolution, cannot remain for ever where Lord Macaulay and 
Lord Stanhope left it. 

Our ancestors, like ourselves, were guided by experience ; 
they could only reason from what they knew: and it may be 
doubted, even now, whether the Tory reading of our past 
history in the reign of Queen Anne was not quite as con- 
sistent with the public welfare as the Whig. The Tories 
dreaded, and were justified in dreading, the extension of 
further immunities to those implacable Nonconformists, who 
murdered one king because he was the Church’s friend, and 
supported 
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supported the tyranny of another, because he was the Church’s 
enemy. The Tories reasoned very fairly, that what the Dis- 
senters had done once they were prepared to do again, if they 
had the chance, The conspiracies of Charles II.’s reign were 
fresh in their memory. The cry that the Church was in 
danger had in 1705 a real and very practical meaning, which 
it has never had since, not even at the present moment. 
The Whigs who completed the Revolution were wiser than 
the Whigs who began it. The ministers of George I. had 
' learned their lesson, and the shrewdest among them saw 
that, if they would hold their own, they must lull to rest the 
distrust and suspicion of the clergy. Walpole took the earliest 
opportunity of making his peace with these formidable oppo- 
nents, In 1719, when the repeal of the Schism Act was pro- 
posed by Stanhope, he opposed it to the utmost of his power, and 
it is pretty evident that from this time the Church of England 
began to recognize in Walpole’s government the best bargain 
she could make. Then it became safe to repeal both the 
Occasional Conformity Act and the Schism Act. But in the 
reign of Anne, the Tory party had no such guarantee for the 
security of their ecclesiastical constitution; and though the 
great body of the people saw in the Church of England their 
best bulwark against both Protestant and Roman Catholic 
fanaticism, both of which she had resisted in times of danger at 
imminent risk to herself, yet the majority had been coerced by 
the minority in the seventeenth century, and might be again in 
the eighteenth. It was not till the Whig party finally settled 
down into a policy of laisser faire, and wisely determined to 
meddle as little as possible with domestic politics, that the 
views of the Tory party on the Church question ceased to be 
practical ; and as they ceased to be practical so they gradually 
died away as a distinctive mark of Toryism, till after the lapse 
of near a century circumstances arose which clothed them with 
renewed meaning. 

But it must not be forgotten that the concordat, so to speak, 
between the Church and the Whigs had been purchased at a 
great price. When the Tories of 1710 spoke of the Church 
being in danger their words had a double meaning, of which 
they were probably unconscious, If she was in danger from 
violence, the time was at hand when she would also be in 
danger from corruption. This was the weapon with which the 
Whigs of the eighteenth century undermined what they could 
not openly resist. It did not pay to threaten the Church. But 
there was a better way; she might be bribed. Let her know 
that she was secure as long as she remained quiet, and all 
would 
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would be well. So they filled the Bench with bishops of their 
own persuasion, who had neither encouragement for zeal and 
activity, nor censure for indolence and indifference; and the 
result was that Church of the eighteenth century which, though 
its blemishes have been greatly exaggerated, cannot be looked 
back upon by sincere Churchmen without deep regret. With 
the ascendency of the Tories in the eighteenth century the 
Church of England would probably have been more like what 
she was in the seventeenth. She would not have lost her hold 
upon the people through the failings of the clergy, or the 
neglect of her services and ceremonies; and some of the most 
troublesome questions which encompass us at the present day 
might never have arisen. 

But if Peterborough had no sympathy with the Tories in 
their Church policy, he had as little sympathy with their peace 
policy. He loved war for its own sake, as well as for the great 
employments which it threw open to him ; and indeed it may be 
doubted whether either Marlborough or Stanhope, or any of the 
English generals or ministers of the Augustan age entered into 
the wider views of William III., or measured the war of 
the Spanish succession, at all events, after 1709, by any other 
rule than its bearing on their party interests. The Tories could 
not deny that there was a real danger to be combated when the 
war first broke out; but they entered on it with reluctance. 
They understood at once how well calculated it was to per- 
petuate all the pet objects of their aversion, the costliness of 
government, standing armies, increased taxes, and the wealth 
and influence of fundholders, jobbers, and contractors. The 
‘artificial interest, which King William had raised up in the 
shape of the public creditor to overbear the natural interest of 
the whole English nation, was a favourite topic with the Tory 
writers: and Bolingbroke himself has given an admirably clear 
and concise account of it in his ‘ Reflections on the State of the 
Nation,’ written in 1749. The system had far-reaching con- 
sequences, and the foreign policy of George I. and George II., 
which it afforded them the means of carrying out, went far to 
justify the alarm with which the Tories had seen the intro- 
duction of it. The era of petty wars, profuse expenditure, and 
barren combinations, in which England always got the shell 
and her allies the oyster, extending from the Peace of Utrecht 
to the Peace of Aix-la-Chapelle, may well make the Tory 
party proud of having been the Parliamentary opposition during 
the whole of that period, and of having made the resolute 
stand which they did in favour of economy and peace. Peter- 
borough was a Whig in principle, but it is pretty clear that, 
long 
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long before his death, he had ceased to be a Whig in practice. 
He thought himself ill used by the last ministry of Queen 
Anne, and renounced his connection with the Tories; but 
he never retraced his steps, and from 1715 to 1735 may be 
said to have lived and died in the faith of Pulteney and the 
Patriots. 

In 1710 a Tory ministry was formed; and Peterborough’s 
services were at once secured by the Jeaders of the party. The 
first mission, with which he was entrusted by his new friends, was 
to the court of Vienna, for the purpose of making up the differ- 
ences between the Emperor and the Duke of Savoy, which with- 
held the latter from taking the field on behalf of the Allies. Lord 
Peterborough seems characteristically to have placed his own in- 
terpretation upon the instructions which were given him, and to 


_ have imagined himself invested with a kind of roving commission 


to visit whatever places, and take whatever measures seemed to 
himself best adapted for his purpose. It is needless to say, that 
an ambassador, who thus assumes discretionary powers which it 
was never intended to confer on him, is likely to do as much 
harm as good, And so it happened with Lord Peterborough ; 
for in the excess of his zeal he seems to have promised the Duke 
of Savoy, that England would support his claim to the Spanish 
throne. It is quite possible that, among the various contin- 
gencies suggested by the situation of affairs, Bolingbroke may 
have considered the expediency of adopting this solution of the 
question, but he appears to have gone no further, and certainly 
never authorized the Queen’s Ambassador to represent it to the 
duke himself as the settled purpose of the English Government. 
The nature of Lord Peterborough’s communications being soon 
known all over Europe, they were warmly resented by all the 
other parties concerned, and threw additional difficulties in the 
way of negocviating the peace which was difficult enough without 
them. 

Bolingbroke often complains of the rashness and extravagance 
of his envoy. On the 18th of May, 1711, he writes to Lord 
Raby, the English ambassador at the Hague, in the following 
terms: ‘I may tell your Excellency in confidence that I have 
a letter of twenty sheets from Lord Peterborough, wherein the 
whole world is parcelled out as if with a fiat and the breath of 
his mouth it could be accomplished. Warm with these ideas 
he has gone to Barcelona.’ Writing to Mr. Drummond, his 
private correspondent at Amsterdam, about a month earlier, he 
says, ‘you may assure the Pensionary that my Lord Peter- 
borough has had no orders to offer the Spanish monarchy to the 
Duke of Savoy; nay, his journey to Turin is undertaken 
against 
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against the Queen’s intentions, and even against his instruc- 
tions.’ It seems there was a lady in the case. And he then 
goes on to show the evil consequences which must necessarily 
arise from such a declaration being made. Peterborough chafed 
under the bit which Bolingbroke, as well as he could, kept in 
his mouth. And he had this much to say for himself at all 
events, that his mission to Vienna was successful. Whatever 
the means he employed, he persuaded the Duke of Savoy to 
supply the troops that were required of him, and he was not a 
little nettled perhaps to find that, for an achievement on which 
he evidently prided himself, the thanks of his Government 
were so largely mingled with remonstrances. 

After a hurried journey into Spain to concert measures with 
the Duke of Argyle, who had been appointed Commander in 
Chief of the allied forces in the Peninsula, and with whom of 
course he very speedily quarrelled, he hurried back as fast as he 
could to Vienna, and there found letters awaiting him from the 
Foreign Office, which brought him to England in a storm of in- 
dignation. He travelled with such speed that he outstripped all 
his retinue, and arrived at Yarmouth with only a single servant 
on the 23rd of June. He immediately rushed up to London, 
where as may be supposed he did not conceal his dissatisfaction. 
But what annoyed him even more than Bolingbroke’s dispatches 
was the suspicion which he now began to entertain, that peace 
negociations had been set on foot of which he had been kept in 
ignorance, and of which he thoroughly disapproved. Whether 
wounded vanity, or alarmed patriotism had the more to do 
with his resentment, may well be left an open question, but 
angry he was, and that to a degree which endangered his connec- 
tion with the Tories. It was bad enough that a man of his 
genius should be dictated to by a Secretary of State, and his 
grand conceptions subjected to the revision and mutilations of 
a chief who was unable to appreciate them. This alone, 
according to Lord Peterborough’s estimate of himself, was gall 
and wormwood to him. Yet this was nothing, after all, in 
comparison with being excluded from a share in the ‘ great 
secret,’ admission to which was reserved for the select circle on 
whose prudence the Minister could rely. 

Bolingbroke however came to the very sensible conclusion, 
that it was better to have him for a friend than for an enemy, 
and on the death of the Emperor of Germany he appointed him 
her Majesty’s representative at the congress of Frankfort, 
assembled in the following August to elect, or we should say 
rather to install, the successor to the imperial crown. At 
Frankfort however Peterborough became more meddlesome and 
more 
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more querelous than ever. He had now got wind of the nego- 
ciations in real earnest, and evidently expostulated with Boling- 
broke in terms which, as St. John says himself, it was very hard 
for him to bear. But Bolingbroke’s head was too cool, and his 
mind too firmly fixed on the accomplishment of his favourite 
object, to allow himself to quarrel with a man who was capable 
of becoming at any moment a formidable and vindictive enemy. 
His letters in reply are models of the soft answer that turneth 
away wrath. He assured Peterborough he should know all, as 
soon as he could find a safe channel of communication ; and that 
the moment was at hand when the Queen would have occasion 
for his services in a much more important position than he occu- 
pied at present. Colonel Russell seems to think that Boling- 
broke was only putting him off with fair words; but we see 
no reason for thinking so. The true explanation is to be found 
in one little passage of a letter from Bolingbroke to Drummond, 
just at the time when Peterborough was appointed to Vienna. 
Bolingbroke at this time was anxious to arrange with the 
Dutch a joint expedition to the West Indies in the following 
spring. Sir James Wishart was to be despatched to the Hague 
to discuss the project with the Pensionary, and Bolingbroke 
tells Drummond that his journey would be delayed till Peter- 
borough, who was to call at the Hague on his road to Vienna, 
had been and gone. And his words are these :—‘ Now we are 
desirous to have my Lord Peterborough gone from the Hague 
before Sir James arrives there, because though my Lord might 
be a very proper man to command in such an expedition, yet 
we had rather commit the forming of it to another.’ Here we 
have the key to Peterborough’s character and career in a 
nutshell; and also the reasons why Bolingbroke and _ his 
colleagues were so anxious to retain his friendship. 
Peterborough was one of the first soldiers of the age. Marl- 
borough was now a thoroughly decided Whig, and it was 
something to have the next best general in Europe on the Tory 
side, even had the political horizon both at home and abroad 
been clearer than it was. The Duke of Wellington thought 
highly of Peterborough, though he places him after Stanhope. 
‘He was a very superior man—an excellent partisan—but 
an irregular man, not such a man as General Stanhope or 
Marlborough.* The Duke does not give his reasons, but even 
this praise is enough to show, what an acquisition Peterborough 
would have been in the case of civil war. But his Lordship had 
one great defect—except at the head of an army, he was totally 





* Notes of Conversations with ‘the Duke of Wellington’ By Philip Henry, 
Fifth Earl Stanhope. Printed for Private circulation. 1886. 
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unable to keep a secret; and a diplomatist who cannot keep a 
secret is like a gun that will not stand at full cock. These are 
the reasons which made it impossible to neglect him and equally 
impossible to trust him. To combine the two objects, to place 
him in important and responsible situations involving the dis- 
charge of very delicate and difficult duties, without letting him 
discover that there was something behind the scenes which he 
was not privileged to know, was a task well suited to the parti- 
cular genius of Bolingbroke, yet one in which even he, with all 
his powers of finesse, only very partially succeeded, if indeed one 
ought not rather to say that he practically failed. Sometimes 
it is clear that his patience nearly broke down, and a letter to 
Peterborough at Frankfort, in September 1711, is the model of 
a dignified rebuke, 


‘ You say that the rumour of Mr. Prior’s journey into France, and 
of several other particulars concerning a negociation of peace, has 
been everywhere propagated with great industry. 

‘Your Lordship thinks it neither proper nor possible to disown 
the fact. I confess my opinion is, that to take any pains either to 
deny or to own it, is below the character of the Queen ; and certainly 
the best answer that any Minister of her’s can give, is to say that Her 
Majesty, upon whom they have all leaned during the whole course of 
the war, may very well be trusted in preparing the way for peace, if 
any such treaty be on foot.’—Vol. i. p. 361. 


The secret, however, which Peterborough would have been 
required to keep was one of such peculiar nicety, that all risks 
must be run rather than incur the slightest danger of its being 
prematurely published. Our readers may remember the early 
steps by which the peace negociations were initiated. The 
English Government had come to the conclusion, and with per- 
fect justice, that peace was now necessary both for the interests 
of England and for the interests of Europe. But neither the 
Dutch nor the Austrians could be brought to any agreement 
with this country as to the terms on which it ought to be con- 
cluded, Austria, said Lord Bolingbroke, was willing to go on 
with the war to the end of the world, as she had nothing to lose 
and everything to gain by its continuance, The Dutch had 
their own ends to serve; and, as they had hitherto reaped large 
pecuniary advantages from the war, while contriving to throw a 
great part of their own share of its burdens on the Queen of 
England, it did not seem possible to engage them in any serious 
effort to conclude it while England was willing to go on upon 
the same terms. Bolingbroke therefore found it necessary that 
England should take the first step. But it was desirable, for 
many reasons, that the first overtures should appear to have pro- 
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ceeded from France, and with this object Gaultier had been 
instructed to sound the French Court upon the subject. This 
inaugural proceeding, then, on the part of England was the 
‘ great secret’ which it is needless to say would not have been 
safe in Peterborough’s keeping for a quarter of an hour. As for 
the secret itself, at the worst it was a pious fraud ; nor would 
the means employed have really been unjust to the Allies had 
they themselves, instead of violating the engagements of the 
Grand Alliance whenever it suited their convenience, observed 
it with the most scrupulous precision. As it was, Bolingbroke’s 
policy was a fair game of tit-for-tat ; though, of course, all who 
were interested in overthrowing the Ministry, and all who from 
any motive were interested in prolonging the war, continued to 
cry out upon his perfidy as the greatest crime that had been 
perpetrated since the days of Judas. 

Peterborough was horribly disgusted. Had the war continued, 
his successful mediation between the Courts of Vienna and 
Turin would have had an important bearing on its progress, and 
have ranked as a great diplomatic exploit. Now it was wasted ; 
and Peterborough, with whom every public transaction assumed 
a personal character, was at once convinced that the English 
Ministers were scoundrels. ‘To use a modern piece of slang, he 
was ‘out of it,’ and that was quite enough. 

The justification of the Peace of Utrecht must be sought else- 
where than in these pages. The question resolves itself into two 
parts—the expediency of the peace in itself, and the conduct of 
England to her allies. On the first branch of the question little 
difference of opinion now prevails. The primary object of the 
war had been attained. The secondary object, such a reduction 
of the power of France as would render her harmless for another 
half century, was unattainable unless the war was to be prose- 
cuted in a very different spirit from that which had hitherto 
prevailed among the Queen’s allies. Neither Austria, Holland, 
nor Savoy could fulfil their engagements. A burden too great for 
her to bear had already been thrown on this country, If the war 
had been continued on the same scale, which alone would have 
been adequate to the great end we have described, England must 
soon have been insolvent; and had it been carried on at any 
lesser cost of men and money, France must soon have been 
victorious, In Bolingbroke’s own opinion, we just escaped from 
the horns of this dilemna by making peace at the moment when 
we did. Delay might have been fatal, by leaving us no choice 
between these two ruinous alternatives. He himself lays this 
view of the peace before Peterborough with his usual clearness 
and precision. The behaviour of the Allies abroad made it 

a necessary 
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a necessary peace, the behaviour of the Whigs at home made it a 
bad peace. 


‘If those who had got all by the war, and who hitherto had done 
nothing, had been so alarmed at the prospect of a peace, as really and 
in fact to have altered their measures, and have prepared for greater 
efforts, we might in this case have broken off the treaty, and have 
pursued the great system of gaining by force of arms Spain and the 
West Indies. If we found such an alteration not to be hoped for, if 
we found that our allies persisted to make us the bubbles of the war, 
we might, however, have been secure of not being the dupes of the 
peace; the Queen might have acted the part of mediatrice, have 
satisfied all the confederates but one, and have procured the greatest 
advantages to Britain. 

‘These, my Lord, I take to be the principles on which the Queen 
built, but the faction, whose violence you know, as well as the 
moderation of our Court, began to roar against any treaty without 
specific preliminaries, to suppose Spain and the Indies yielded to the 
Duke of Anjou; to excite the Emperor, the Dutch and others to join 
with them, and to promise by this union to defeat the Queen’s 
measures. Thus was our weakness exposed to the enemy, thus were 
our friends encouraged to hope that they should be able to constrain 
us to continue the war upon the old foot, thus were the Dutch (who, 
by the way, if this negociation was broke, would give up Spain for 
a town more in their barrier, to-morrow) brought to insist that they 
shall have their separate advantages, but that this poor island shall 
reap none unless in common.’—Bolingbroke to Peterborough, Jan. 8, 
1712. 


Party principles and party purposes may have changed since 
the reign of Queen Anne. But party spirit is the same to-day 
as it was then, more than two centuries ago. 

It is, however, on the second branch of our enquiry that 
opinions differ, and are likely to differ most substantially. 
Colonel Russell says it is impossible to defend the manner in 
which the peace was negociated. But is this so? Boling- 
broke’s ‘case’ rests on a very large collection of particular 
circumstances which it is impossible even to enumerate, much 
more to examine, in the present article. The general con- 
clusion which he grounds on them we have already mentioned, 
namely, that the Allies having broken their engagements 
on so many critical occasions, to the great detriment of the 
alliance in general and of Great Britain in particular, and 
having thrown upon this country a much greater share in the 
burdens of the war than she had ever undertaken to support, 
had forfeited the right to complain if she became the protectress 
of her own interests. To a treaty, in a word, as to every other 
bargain, there must be two parties: and the neglect of them by 
one, 
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one, if wilfully persevered in, releases the other and dissolves 
the contract. Bolingbroke, however, contended all along that 
England had not taken advantage of the liberty which the 
delinquencies of her continental confederates had given her, and 
availed herself little, if at all, of the legitimate opportunity 
which they offered to secure any separate advantages for herself. 


‘The Queen,’ he writes to Peterborough, ‘ exacted from France (i.e. 
in the preliminary negociations commenced by Prior) an engagement 
on several heads, relating to the interest of Britain, which is not to 
take effect in case a plan succeeds; and she declared both to her 
friends and to her enemy that this plan never should succeed, unless 
her allies had all reasonable satisfaction in their several pretensions. 
On this foot what injustice was done ?’—January 8, 1712. 


Whether they had reasonable satisfaction or not, history must 
determine. Lord Macaulay, at all events, thinks they had ; and 
had it been otherwise, so useful an argument for his own purposes 
would hardly have escaped his pen. 

To gauge the soundness of Bolingbroke’s whole defence would 
not only be foreign to our present purpose, but would require 
so minute an investigation of so tangled a mass of evidence, that 
it could only be properly performed in a volume devoted to the 
purpose. This evidence is to be found in ‘ The Conduct of the 
Allies,’ in the four volumes of Bolingbroke’s correspondence, 
from which we have so frequently quoted ; in his eighth ‘ Letter 
on History,’ and in his ‘ Reflection on the State of the Nation ;’ 
and it is sufficient to say that it constitutes, prima facie, a 
very strong case indeed. Whether it is unanswerable or not, 
nobody has yet answered it. For we know of no work in 
the English language which has followed Lord Bolingbroke 
step by step through the forcible and perspicuous statement 
to which we have referred, and convicted him of falsehood at a 
single point. Till this is done Bolingbroke can look history 
in the face, There is his defence on record. It lies upon the 
table. And if his facts were inaccurate, materials, one would 
think, must have existed at the time for demonstrating their 
falsehood, if they do not exist now. Assuming his facts to be 
correct, we must own that, on the whole, we see little reason to 
find fault with his conclusion. 

But there was one omission in the Treaty of Utrecht which 
touched Lord Peterborough very nearly, and which, though 
capable of excuse, seems quite incapable of justification. This 
was the neglect of the people of Catalonia, and the disregard of 
the assurances we had given them that their ancient rights and 
liberties should be respected, whatever the issue of the war. No 
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stipulation of this kind, however, was inserted in the treaty, 
and Catalonia was abandoned to Philip V., who soon reduced 
it to the same condition as the rest of Spain. Lord Bolingbroke 
defended himself in the House of Lords as well as he could. 
These assurances, he said, only meant that the privileges of 
the Catalans should be respected by the Archduke Charles, 
and could not afterwards bind his successful adversary. 
The Catalans had adopted his cause, and he in turn would 
maintain their liberties. England, it was argued, could not go 
further than this, or give any indefinite guarantee. Such, 
however, was not the sense in which Lord Peterborough, who 
had himself given these pledges to the Catalans, understood 
their meaning. He felt that his personal honour was at stake 
in the fulfilment of them; and in spite of the fact, that he had 
quarrelled with the Whigs and could look only to the Tories for 
advancement, he denounced the treaty most indignantly. 

How far England was literally bound to exact from Philip the 
fulfilment of the promise which she had given in the name of 
Charles, may be an open question. But she was morally bound 
to make an effort; and her failure to do so has given a handle 
to the enemies of the Tory Party ever since. But the matter is 
not quite so simple as it appears upon the surface. Bolingbroke 
said afterwards that it was not for the interests of this country 
that the Catalans should retain their privileges. And in August 
1706 General Stanhope writes to Godolphin, apropos of the vetus 
atque antiqua simultas between the Castilians and Catalonians, 
that they would like in fact to be separate nations, adding ‘ but 
this is the thing we most have to fear. The Duke of Wellington 
also said, more than a hundred years afterwards, that the two 
Provinces wished to be independent of one another. Now if 
this separation would have been such a very bad thing for 
England as General Stanhope asserted, there was some ground 
for saying that the retention of their separate immunities was 
a bad thing too, It may perhaps be pointed out at the same 
time, that if the Catalans had fought and bled for England, 
England had fought and bled for the Catalans, and that to a 
pretty tune, if we may trust the figures given in Colonel Russell’s 
note (vol. ii. p. 142). 

Of course, Bolingbroke had an eye to the King over the 
water. But who had not? There were some few exceptions, 
and Peterborough himself was one. But they were few and 
far between. Our complaint is not that Whig writers see the 
beam in the Tory eye, but that they see none in their own. 
Never was better illustrated the old proverb, that one man may 
steal a horse, while another may not look at the stable door, 
than 
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than by the popular criticisms, which pass for history, on the 
state of parties in the reign of Anne. In the midst of a 
revolutionary epoch, when it is as yet wholly uncertain which 
side will prevail, and when both alike have strong claims 
to our support, it is so far from surprising, that men should 
hesitate to break finally with either, that, if we only knew the 
secret history of every revolution, we should probably find it 
universal. We have always thought that worthy Major Gal- 
braith in ‘Rob Roy’ sums up the case in his cups—drunken 
men often hit the nail upon the head—about as well as it 
admits of being put. 

‘I shall say nothing against King George, Captain, because as it 
happens my commission may rin in his name. But one commission 
being good, sir, does not make another bad; and some think that 
James may be just as good a name as George. There’s the king 
that is—and there’s the king that suld of right be. I say, an honest 
man may and suld be loyal to them both, Captain. But I am of the 
Lord Lieutenant’s opinion for the time, as it becomes a militia officer 
and a depute-lieutenant—and about treason and all that, it’s lost time 
to speak of it—least said sunest mended.’- 


In reading the ‘ Conversations with the Duke of Wellington,’ 
already referred to, we were very much struck with the Duke’s 
remark on the Queen Anne men :—‘I never rightly understood 
the characters of that period,’ he said one day at dinner, ‘or 
made due allowances for them, until I observed the effects which 
the Revolution in France had produced upon the minds of their 
statesmen.’ If the Duke had ever read Thucydides, he would 

rhaps have learned this lesson sooner. 

Lord Peterborough said on his death-bed that he knew 
Bolingbroke had no scheme in hand for the restoration of the 
Stuarts. Bolingbroke’s first object was ‘to dish the’ Whigs,’ 
and to that end he wished to make the Tory party completely 
masters of the situation* before the Queen’s death, They would 
then be able to make their own terms with either James or 
George and relegate the Whigs for half a century to the cold 
shade of opposition, which they were destined to occupy them- 
selves. It was an interesting game between two players of 
almost equal skill. Unluckily for Bolingbroke, the Queen 
died before his preparations were complete ; the Whigs made a 
rush at the position and carried it by storm, and the history of 
England was changed. 

Peterborough’s public career was now virtually at an end. 
In 1713 he received the Garter, and was sent as Ambassador 





* Letter to Wyndham, p. 22. (1753.) 
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Extraordinary to the King of Sicily—afterwards King of Sar- 
dinia—taking out with him as his private secretary a protégé 
of Swift’s, young George Berkeley, afterwards the famous 
Bishop. But the Queen’s death recalled him to England, and 
though he made several appearances afterwards in the House of 
Lords, it is only necessary to notice a pamphlet in which he 
answered Walpole’s attack upon the Peerage Bill. Peter- 
borough ridiculed the idea of impeaching Ministers. ‘ Impeach- 
ment, he said, was ‘like a high wind making a great noise 
among the trees, but blowing none of them down.’ In this 
same year, 1719, he was for a little while semi-officially engaged 
in some diplomatic transactions at Paris, which had for their 
object the dismissal of the Spanish Minister, Alberoni. Peter- 
borough, said the Cardinal Dubois, was intimate with all kinds 
of people, and was able to do a little good and a good deal of 
harm, so he would keep watch on him without scaring him. 
This was his last experience of diplomacy. He lived twenty 
years longer in the society of Pope, Swift, Bolingbroke, Arbuth- 
not, and other members of that famous literary circle which has 
invested the age with such peculiar lustre. Though so angry 
with Bolingbroke for the reasons above given, that, when the 
latter fled from England, Peterborough passed him on the road 
without speaking a word, all was forgotten by the time that he 
returned home, and the intercourse between Dawley, Twicken- 
ham, and Fulham remained on the most intimate footing till 
Peterborough’s death eleven years afterwards. 

For some years past his residence in the neighbourhood of 
London had. been at Parsons Green, then of course a country 
village, where Peterborough had inherited a small estate from the 
Careys. The house stood on one side of what must then have 
been a kind of park, with orchards and kitchen-garden, which 
were the envy of all his acquaintances. The house was pulled 
down in 1792, and rebuilt nearer the middle of the grounds, and 
a portion of these have now been let off to market-gardeners. 
But the high red brick wall dividing the grounds from the 
road, and running parallel with the green for more than two 
hundred yards, is still there as it was in Peterborough’s time. 
The old gateways are also standing, and the stable-yard, with a 
great stone archway leading into it, is said to be untouched. 
Even now the enclosure, in which the present house stands, is 
of considerable extent, and surrounded with trees, some of 
which are old enough to have looked down on Peterborough 
and his friends, sauntering under their shade in the cool of the 
evening after a good long sitting over the Burgundy. Two or 
three.elm and horsechestnut trees may possibly be two hundred 
years 
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years old, and the rest are probably the descendants of the 
veterans which sheltered that illustrious company and listened 
to all their talk of jealous hidalgos and wicked dictators, and 
the beauties of divine philosophy. In what was Peterborough’s 
own kitchen-garden, in which he took a keen delight, the fruit- 
trees are no longer to be seen which Swift mentions in his 
Journal. But the ‘hot walls’ (walls heated by flues), where 
ripened those splendid grapes and delicious peaches which the 
Dean was afraid to touch, are still standing, and we can easily 
picture him to ourselves sauntering by the side of them with 
some one of the companions we have named, and watching 
them with some degree of envy at the feast forbidden to himself. 
It is classic ground. It is something to stand under the trees 
which heard the conversation of Pope, and to gaze upon the 
very walls where Peterborough trained his vines. 

The Earl had another residence at Bevis Mount, near South- 
ampton, where during the latter years of his life he lived more 
than at Parsons Green. It was not far from Netley Abbey, 
and overlooked the Southampton Water and the river Itchin. 
The cottage was small, but the situation was extremely 
picturesque, and Peterborough had arranged on the lawn some 
guns, pikes and flags which he had brought from Spain. This 
is the meaning of Pope’s lines :— 


‘Our generals now retired to their estates, 
Hung their old trophies o’er the garden gates.’ 


Here he was often visited by Pope. But Parsons Green is the 
more intimately associated, of the two, with what is known 
of his private life. When Peterborough went to Vienna in 
December 1710, he allowed Bolingbroke the use of it, and at 
the same time made him a present of twelve dozen of Burgundy, 
on condition that he gave some to Swift. When, however, the 
Doctor went to dine with the statesman in the following 
February, he found it was all gone. St. John, he says, had 
been ‘ always at it’ till the bin was exhausted. Bolingbroke 
seems to have lived at Parsons Green on and off for the next 
three years. In 1713 he writes to Peterborough that he goes 
there very often, and ‘ indulges in all those pleasures which shady 
walks and cool retreats inspire.’ Nothing is wanting but the 
master to make him willing to continue there forever. On the 
lst of September, 1711, Swift and General Sutton dined there 
with Bolingbroke, when Swift made his remark upon the 
grapes. Standing under the trees of Peterborough House on a 
hot June afternoon, the visitor may hear the carriages and 
drags rattling past in a continuous stream to Hurlingham, the 
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guns of the pigeon-shooters firing in quick succession from the 
adjoining grounds, and every now and then may see a wounded 
bird perching on a neighbouring branch, or on the roof of one 
of the outhouses. Looking on this picture and on that, he will 
probably come to the conclusion, that Society is neither less 
frivolous nor less callous than it was in the days of George L., 
and that if St. John and bis guests drank more claret and bur- 
gundy than the most genial of modern diners-out would care to 
undertake, their talk was probably of a quality which it would 
be equally difficult to match. Who would not give a year or 
two of his life to find himself for an hour one of such a company 
as sat down to dinner at Lord Peterborough’s: the author of 
‘ Gulliver’s Travels,’ the author of the ‘ Patriot King,’ the author 
of the ‘ Dunciad,’ and the conqueror of Spain ? 


‘Omnes ccelicolas, omnes supera alta tenentes.’ 


When Peterborough retired into private life in 1714, he was 
childless,and a widower. Lady Peterborough and his two sons, 
the one in the Navy, the other in the Army, and both highly 
distinguished, died of the small-pox in the spring of 1709; and 
for many years Peterborough continued to live the same licen- 
tious life which he had pursued almost from his boyhood. On 
his last return from Turin he brought back with him an Italian 
lady, who is said indeed to have been the real cause of his going 
there; but how long she remained with him, where she lived, 
and whether her face was ever seen at Parsons Green, we have 
been unable to discover. He does not, at all events, seem to 
have been very happy with her; and Swift attributes his ill- 
health in part to the vexation which she caused him. However 
he consoled himself in his usual way, was a principal figure 
at the theatres and coffee houses, and though he was now nearer 
sixty than fifty, his skill in the use of his weapons was too well 
known to make it safe to pass a jest on him. 

At length about 1716, he made the acquaintance of Miss 
Robinson, a public singer, of respectable family, stainless 
character, and pretty at least, if not beautiful. Peterborough 
was still young enough to be preferred to younger men; and 
his wit, his fame, and the ‘high manner’ for which he was 
celebrated, won for him the young lady’s affections. Peter- 
borough at first, as might have been expected from him, tried 
to make her his mistress, but finding all solicitations useless, 
he eventually contracted a private marriage with her, as near 
as we can guess about the year 1720. As the marriage, at 
which Lady Oxford attended as witness, was not acknowledged, 
the world for a long time supposed that none had taken place, 
and 
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and an actor at the theatre attempting to address her too fami- 
liarly was horsewhipped by the old Lord within an inch of 
his life. This however led to Anastasia’s retirement from the 
stage, and as her father died about the same time, she removed 
with her mother and her half sister to Fulham, where her 
husband took a house for them close to his own at Parsons 
Green. It seems that he himself, with his usual love for doing 
everything, assisted them to move their furniture. This was in 
1723; but though Anastasia lived with him at Bevis Mount, 
she never did at Peterborough House, before the marriage was 
acknowledged. 

It was during Pope’s residence at Chiswick, that is between 
1716 and 1718, that he made the acquaintance of Lord Peter- 
borough. But the first evidence of any intimacy between the 
two men, is a letter from Peterborough to Pope in the year 
1724, in which he invites him to dinner at Parsons Green, to 
meet Bolingbroke and Lord Harcourt, and offered to send his 
carriage to fetch him. This was immediately after Boling- 
broke’s return from exile, and just when Pope was putting the 
finishing touches to his grotto and gardens at Twickenham. 
In June 1725, they were finished, and Peterborough who de- 
lighted in gardening, and was then engaged laying out Mrs. 
Howard’s garden at Richmond, found a new bond of union 
between himself and the poet in this elegant and simple taste. 
In 1726 and the following year, he was however again abroad, 
and in August 1728, Pope congratulates him on his return ‘ from 
the contemplation of many beauties, animal and vegetable, in 
gardens; and possibly even rational in ladies; to the better 
enjoyment of your own at Bevis Mount. I am not so fond of 
paying compliments to ladies as I was, or I would say there are 
some very reasonable; and one in particular there.’ This is 
clearly Anastasia. 

Peterborough still seems to have kept up his old connections 
among the Whigs, and when Swift came to London in 1727, 
it was Peterborough who introduced him to Walpole. At that 
time, it seems, Swift stood very high in the favour of the Prince 
of Wales, and Peterborough said that ‘ Gulliver had only to chalk 
his pumps and dance upon the tight rope to be a bishop after all.’ 
Peterborough was very anxious that Swift should come and stay 
with him at Bevis Mount ; but it does not appear that he ever 
went. About the same time, however, he had a visit from another 
celebrity, between whom and Swift an excellent imaginary con- 
versation might be written, and that was Voltaire, who staid three 
months at Parsons Green, and left it, according to a story which 
Colonel Russell sees no reason to discredit, under not the most 
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reputable circumstances. As these, however, have recently 
been noticed in the ‘ Quarterly Review, we shall not reopen 
the controversy in the present article. As years went by, 
Peterborough seems to have lived more at Bevis Mount and less 
at Parsons Green than formerly. Many of Pope’s letters are 
dated from it; and he seems to have found it a very agreeable 
place to stay at. ‘You cannot think how happy we are here,’ 
he writes to Lord Oxford in 1734, ‘1 wish, my Lord, you saw it. 
If you did, you would be very well pleased, very well fed, and 
very merry—if I am not very much mistaken. We have the 
best sea fish and river fish in the world, much tranquillity, 
some reading, no politics, admirable melons, an excellent 
bowling green and nine-pin alley, besides the amusement of a 
witch in the parish.’ No doubt the dinners were good, for 
Peterborough was a connoisseur in both wine and cookery, and 
when at Parsons Green often cooked the dinner with his own 
hand, an art which he had learned in Spain. Whether he ever 
donned the cap and apron at Bevis Mount we cannot say, but 
he had probably trained Anastasia in the way that wives ought 
to go. Harley, however, would have been more interested in 
some account of Peterborough’s cellar, as in his latter days he 
took to deep drinking, by which, in fact, he killed himself. 
Lord Bathurst, one of the twelve peers created in 1712, was 
also, it seems, an occasional guest at Bevis Mount, when doubtless 
the Tract against the Peerage had long been buried in oblivion. 

Here Peterborough seems latterly to have enjoyed that repose 
and quiet from which the greater part of his life had been spent 
in escaping. In the society of these congenial friends, talking 
literature with Pope, politics with Bathurst, and entertaining 
them both with his own varied reminiscences; sometimes on a 
fine day enjoying a rubber at bowls, or driving round the beau- 
tiful country which lay close to his little cottage; cheered by 
the affectionate solicitude of a charming wife, free at last from 
all the stings and goads of vanity and ambition ; and his last 
folly, his correspondence with Mrs. Howard, to whom, how- 
ever, he wrote some really clever verses ; finally abandoned— 
Peterborough’s days glided on into a calm and dignified old 
age, which would have been an eminently happy one, but for 
the painful disease which ultimately caused his death. In the 
beginning of the year 1735 he became conscious that he could 
not struggle with it any longer; and then at last he consented 
to the formal acknowledgment of Anastasia as Lady Peter- 
borough. This was done with a great deal of ceremony in a 
room at St. James’s Palace, which he had borrowed for the occa- 
sion, in the presence of all his relations whom he addressed in 
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a speech ‘full of pathos and animation.’ He described to them 
a lady possessed of every charm and every accomplishment which 
could entitle her to the respect and admiration of society ; 
confessed his own unpardonable error in concealing his mar- 
riage; and then taking Anastasia by the hand declared that 
there was the original of the portrait, and required the company 
to recognize her as the Countess of Peterborough. 

In the following August Peterborough’s end drew near. Pope 
took leave of him at Bevis Mount, when his host presented 
him with the watch which he had received in 1713 from the 
King of Sardinia, that he might have something to remind him 
of his departed friend every hour in the day. In a letter to 
Martha Blount, dated the 25th of that month, Pope gives a full 
account of him which shows mind triumphant over matter 
to the last. As soon as a necessary operation was performed 
the Earl insisted on setting out for Lisbon at once, and there 
he died on the 25th of October, 1735, in the seventy-eighth 
year of his age. His character may be gleaned from the above 
pages. He was the kind of man, said Swift, to give excellent 
advice, which nevertheless a wise man might be justified in 
neglecting : a remark, says Scott, which shows a deep knowledge 
of human nature. Of his military genius, if any one thinks 
that Colonel Russell has formed too high an estimate, he may 
fall back on the Duke of Wellington’s, which is surely suffi- 
ciently favourable. Peterborough has been called an extra- 
ordinary man, but not a great one. In this criticism we do 
not concur. We cannot deny the quality of greatness to one 
who displayed such breadth of view, such readiness of resource, 
and such brilliant and skilful heroism in the execution of his 
plans. That he sometimes succeeded by stratagem, rather than 
by force of arms, is no reflection on his prowess who stormed 
the heights of Montjuich sword in hand, and had cut out 
Moorish pirates under the guns of Tripoli, at the age of sixteen. 
Let those who say that his wonderful military powers were 
wasted on small objects show what he could have done better 
to drive the French armies out of Spain. His versatility ought 
surely to detract nothing from his fame. He cannot be less 
great because he was a lover of literature and a lover of nature, 
or was worthy to sit at that banquet of the gods, which has been 
described in the imperishable couplets of his dearest friend. 
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Art. VIII.—The Service of Man, an Essay towards the Religion 
of the future. By James Cotter Morison. London, 1887. 


iy reviewing this book we are distracted by somewhat con- 
flicting feelings. It is in some respects so bad a book, 
and in others so feeble and illogical, that it might seem best left 
alone. The author, moreover, tells us at the commencement of 
his preface, that he has not been able, in consequence of illness, 
to finish his work according to his original plan. Not only has 
his design been thus carried out incompletely, but there are 
traces, in the last chapter at all events, that he has not been able 
to execute thoroughly even the parts which he has published. 
We would fain, therefore, have regarded the faults of which the 
book is full, as attributable in charity to the weakness of ill- 
health, and we enter with some reluctance upon a criticism which 
must needs be severe. In spite, moreover, of the author's 
perversities, and even monstrosities, of thought and: feeling, he 
exhibits in part of the volume so much sympathy with great 
characters and great ideals, and he expresses such warm, 
though mistaken philanthropy, that we could almost have 
been content to leave his errors to the sure correction of ex- 
perience. But on the whole we cannot satisfy ourselves that 
such a course would be just to the public, or to the faith which 
Mr. Morison assails. The work is in many respects the most 
bitter and unscrupulous attack which has been made on 
Christianity in England within our generation. It is the work 
of a man who enjoys distinction in the world of letters, and 
who must know very well what he is about in putting it forth. 
It is not like an imperfect expression of crude difficulties by an 
inexperienced writer, prompted by some hasty impulse. It is 
deliberately published by a man of matured literary experience, 
who knows the responsibility entailed by reckless reasoning 
and unjust accusations in matters of serious importance. In 
spite, too, of the fallacy of its arguments, it is written in an 
incisive and vigorous style, and its misrepresentations are so 
effectively urged as to be calculated to do serious mischief if 
they are not exposed. Lastly, the writer claims to speak on 
behalf of important schools of philosophical thought in our day, 
and represents, we suppose, particularly the School of Positivism. 
From his position and reputation, much of what he says must 
be assumed to illustrate a considerable current of anti-Christian 
thought, and to exhibit its sources. If the book, therefore, were 
ignored, we might seem to be declining a challenge from a 
competent antagonist; and, as the challenge has been given 
by a person who should be fully conscious of its gravity, he 
cannot 
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cannot complain if we accept it seriously, and subject it to a 
thorough and severe investigation. The result will, we think, 
be to afford a conspicuous instance of the recklessness, the 
ignorance, the inconsistency, and the bad feeling, by which 
the most presumptuous attacks on our religion are generally 
characterized, 

Mr. Morison begins with a number of confident assertions 
respecting the decay of belief in Christianity, on which it might 
be enough to say, that they are mere assertions, and in our judg- 
ment, to say the least, gross exaggerations. That doubts which 
are in some measure of a new character have been making way 
in certain classes of late years is no doubt true. Among men 
of science and among critics, there have been too many who 
have hastily come to the conclusion, that recent discoveries are 
incompatible with the truths and facts of our faith, and who 
have propagated this form of scepticism with mischievous 
success. Mr. Morison, no doubt, lives among them and hears 
them echoing one another’s assertions, and is persuaded that 
they represent the tendency of the world at large. But the 
course of human thought at any time’is a very large and compli- 
cated subject, and those who represent a particular current are 
rarely able to estimate the direction of the main stream. Mr. 
Morison waves Bishop Butler’s authority aside with the some- 
what insolent condescension characteristic of his school of 
thought, acknowledging the success of his work ‘as a reply to 
the shallow Deism of his day’—not a very high estimate of 
a. book which stands to theology much in the position which 
its contemporary work—Newton’s Principia—holds to science. 
But whatever the value of Butler’s arguments at the present 
time, he is an indisputable witness to one matter of fact. Those 
against whom Bishop Butler wrote were quite as confident as 
Mr. Morison is now, that belief in Christianity was coming to 
anend, ‘It is come,’ says the Bishop, ‘I know not how, to be 
taken for granted by many persons that Christianity is not so 
much as a subject of inquiry, but that it is now at length 
discovered to be fictitious ;’ and Swift, in his inimitable ‘ Argu- 
ment to prove that the abolishing of Christianity in England 
might, as things now stand, be attended with some incon- 
veniences, and perhaps not produce those many good effects 
proposed thereby,’ ironically says that ‘the system of the 
Gospel, after the fate of other systems, is generally antiquated 
and exploded, and the mass or body of the common people, 
among whom it seems to have had its latest credit, are now 
grown as much ashamed of it as their betters.’ But the 
course of events has proved that the freethinkers of Butler’s 
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day were entirely mistaken in their estimate of the relative 
forces at work, and that Christianity was soon to exhibit 
a new and vigorous life. The instance is at least a warning 
against such confident prophecies as Mr. Morison indulges in; 
and we must in particular remind him, that conspicuous facts 
are entirely against him in his repeated assertions that science 
has established conclusions which are absolutely incompatible 
with Christian faith, so that ‘the shock now is along the whole 
conterminous line between science and theology,’ or that ‘the 
width of the breach between reason and faith, between theology 
and science, is hardly denied.’ The name of the late Professor 
Clerk Maxwell, than whom there has not been of late years a 
greater man of science nor a more sincere Christian, would 
alone be a sufficient witness against him. But when the 
President of the Royal Society publicly throws his great 
scientific authority into the support of Christian belief, and 
accepts, for instance, the Presidency of the Victoria Institute, 
when other members of the Royal Society, fully acquainted with 
the results of science, hold eminent positions in the Church and 
in Church institutions, there is something very inexcusable, and 
even offensive, in boastful assertions which imply an aspersion 
either on the mental capacity or on the good faith of such men. 
In Butler’s words, such considerations are enough to prove ‘ that 
any reasonable man, who will thoroughly consider the matter, 
may be as much assured, as he is of his own being, that it is 
not, however, so clear a case that there is nothing’ in the claims 
of Christianity to be compatible with science. Mr. Morison’s 
chapter on the Decay of Belief is in great part a piece of mere 
scientific browbeating, to which the general answer we have 
indicated is sufficient. There are, to say the least, men of first- 
rate scientific eminence, who must be known to Mr. Morison, 
who do not believe that either geology, or biology, or anthro- 
pology, or any other science, is inconsistent with the truth of 
the Christian religion ; and this being the case, it is unnecessary 
for us to vindicate in detail the compatibility of Christian 
doctrines with particular scientific theories—least of all with 
one which, to say the least, is as yet very imperfectly defined, 
that of evolution. The field of the relations between science 
and theology is too wide to be entered upon in detail in this 
place, and we prefer to give our main attention to the definite 
arguments against Christianity which Mr. Morison advances on 
his own behalf. 

But there are one or two points in this browbeating chapter, 
of which it is worth while to take particular notice, as they 
illustrate either the ignorance or the recklessness with which 
we 
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we have charged the writer. A particularly flagrant instance 
is afforded by his treatment of Archbishop Whately’s observa- 
tion, that ‘no complete or consistent account has ever been 
given of the manner in which the Christian religion, sup- 
posing it to be a human contrivance, could have arisen and 
prevailed as it did. The religion exists; that is the pheno- 
menon ; those who will not allow it to have come from God 
are bound to solve the phenomenon on some other hypothesis 
less open to objection; they are not indeed called upon to 
prove that it actually did arise in this or that way, but to sug- 
gest (consistently with acknowledged facts) some probable way 
in which it may have arisen, reconcilable with all the circum- 
stances of the case. That infidels have never done this, though 
they have had nearly two thousand years to try, amounts to a con- 
fession that no such hypothesis can be devised, which will not 
lie open to greater objections than lie against Christianity.’ 
We need not notice a passing sneer at Whately’s ‘candour or 
perspicacity ’ in assuming, that during all these 1800 years the 
human mind was in a position to devise hypotheses adverse to 
Christianity, because Mr. Morison tells us that the only impor- 
tant point lies in the fact, that the requisite hypotheses have 
been devised since Whately wrote. ‘The important point to 
observe,’ he says, ‘is how completely Whately’s assertion that a 
rational explanation of the origin of Christianity has never been 
given has, by the Biblical and historical studies of the last half- 
century, been overthrown. Strauss, F. Ch. Baur, Keim, and 
Hausrath, to name only the chief writers, have made the early 
history of Christianity at least as intelligible as other scholars 
have made the early history of Rome.’ 

This is a good example of the positive assertions with which 
Mr. Morison tries to overbear us; but it happens to be of such 
a nature that, to any one really acquainted with the names he 
mentions, its absurdity is patent. ‘Strauss, F. Ch. Baur, Keim, 
and Hausrath,’ all mentioned in one breath as having united 
to make the human origin of Christianity intelligible! No 
doubt that is what each of them tried to do; but the best proof 
that they have failed is their mere enumeration, for it reminds 
us that the theory of each of such critics has in turn been 
rejected by his successor as inadequate. The mention of 
Strauss in particular, as having made the early history of 
Christianity intelligible, is incomprehensible in a man who 
knows anything of the other writers he mentions, for Strauss’s 
theory, at all events, is by those writers themselves denounced 
as untenable, and by one of them as even ridiculous. Thus 
Keim, in his ‘History of Jesus for General Circles’ (Zurich, 
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1875), says at page 21, after dwelling on the historical value of 
St. Paul’s testimony, that, with respect to several cardinal points 
of our Lord’s life, it affords us, ‘in the main, firm ground, 
historic foundation, which at once confounds a flat denial, and 
shows the precipitation of Strauss’s former attempt in 1835 
summarily to demolish the structure of the Gospels and the life 
of Jesus, and to dissolve it into a mythology to be scattered to 
the four winds.’ Keim’s claim, in fact, is to have shown that 
the Gospels contain an account of really historical events, to be 
explained by human and historical considerations. Strauss’s 
claim was to have destroyed the whole historical character of 
the Gospels, by evaporating the alleged circumstances in the 
life of our Lord into mere myths. Baur, again, complained of 
the insufficiency and unsoundness of this criticism. It was, he 
urged, a criticism of the Gospel history without a criticism of 
the Gospels, and consequently could only lead to a negative 
result, leaving all uncertain, in the undefined boundary between 
the historical and the mythical. What is to be thought of a 
writer who classes these three critics together as having united 
to make the origin of Christianity intelligible? But perhaps a 
quotation from Hausrath, the last of the four whom Mr. Morison 
mentions, will afford the most decisive exposure of this display, 
by Mr. Morison himself, of one or other of the two faults which 
he ascribes to Whately—want of ‘ candour’ or of ‘ perspicacity.’ 
In the preface to the second edition of his ‘ History of the New 
Testament Times’ (1873) he says :— ; 


‘ Although holding fast by this standpoint to-day, yet we are far 
from denying that the first attempts at a purely historical treatment 
of the origins of our religion were in various respects unsatisfactory. 

‘It is well known in how grand a style Ferdinand Christian 
Baur attempted this task, some thirty years ago. Never has the 
internal criticism of historical sources been more boldly treated than, 
for example, in his “Church History of the First Three Centuries.” 
In this work the collected literary materials were sifted, and its 
position allotted to every part; and thus the old ecclesiastical history 
became pre-eminently a history of literature. But the presentation 
of the literary process is only one part of the work to be accomplished. 
Literary monuments are always only a casual deposit of historical 
movements, not these movements themselves. Besides the contest 
about theological conceptions which presents itself more especially in 
literature, there remain rich historical materials, which had little 
interest for Baur. The special motive power of Christianity was not its 
theology, but the strong religious and moral impulse which proceeded 
from Jesus Himself. The rest is merely local and individual, and 
much was developed from the relations of the young Church to its 
century and the State. To complete on this side the picture of 
theological 
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theological movements which Baur has so splendidly drawn, is the 
task which historic theology has inherited from the mighty dead. An 
attempt to bring out the historical connection, by which the primitive 
Church was interwoven with its age, was first undertaken by Renan. 
But just.as certainly as he who needs the mechanical impulse of 
miracle as an explanation of the conquests of Christianity over the 
powers of its age, has not comprehended its internal pre-eminence, so 
neither has he who seeks to explain that great movement by any of 
the childish vehicles used by Renan. Various kinds of idyllic situa- 
tions, foolish coincidences, innocent deceits, cannot produce a new 
conception of life. History, more especially religious history, declines 
such a petty derivation. What is needed is rather such a compre- 
hension of the internal pre-eminence of Christianity over the theories 
and tendencies of its age, that its course can be understood without 
recourse to the crutches of miracles and convenient coincidences. 
Certainly, there must be above all a religious understanding, which 
has a proper sense of the power of the factors here at work. When 
an irreligiousness, which is avowed and founded on principle, under- 
takes to write “A Life of Jesus,” it at once becomes apparent that, 
in order to understand a founder of religion, one must oneself be 
religious ; just as much as to compose a useful history of music, one 
must be musical. Only on the supposition that he was not able to 
appreciate religious forces, can we explain the strange judgment 
of David Strauss, that all the true and good things uttered by Jesus 
are scarcely worthy of regard when compared with the results of the 
belief in the resurrection, so that, historically considered, this must be 
declared to be the greatest historic humbug that ever occurred. But 
could it be considered historical to derive a revolution like that 
of Christianity from an illusion? When one theory refutes another, 
it is because it rests on internal grounds; and where those are 
wanting, neither actual nor invented miracles can turn the course of 
the world’s history. But for a man who is incapable of estimating 
the power of religious impulse, all the mighty revolutions in the 
world’s history which have proceeded from this source remain un- 
intelligible ; and because he sees a movement, without being able to 
recognize its motive power, the whole process appears to him to be 
—humbug! Such a conception may be interesting, but it cannot be 
called historic.’ 


Here, in a single passage by one of Mr. Morison’s own 
witnesses, are four of these writers, by whose united labours 
Whately’s difficulty is said to have been solved, shown to be 
dissatisfied with each other, and the latest of them says that the 
first was lacking in the religious sense indispensable for his 
task, and that his theory may be interesting but is certainly 
not historical! Baur’s theories, of which Hausrath acknow- 
ledges the boldness, while asserting their insufficiency, are 
now, in essential points, generally abandoned in Germany 
itself. 
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itself. Could Whately have been more amply justified? The 
course of the past fifty years, to which Mr. Morison appeals, 
would seem in fact to justify us in stating Whately’s argument 
still more strongly. He was only able to say, that infidels 
had never given any satisfactory explanation of the origin of 
Christianity on purely human grounds. Since his time, the 
vast ingenuity and industry of German scholars have attacked 
the problem with concentrated energy, and each new writer 
does but bear testimony that the others have failed. Con- 
sidering the resources of ability and learning, which have thus 
been directed to this object without accomplishing it, even to the 
satisfaction of a favourable audience, we may feel almost 
justified in saying not only that the attempt has not been 
successful, but that its impossibility has been practically 
proved. When a writer deals with so cardinal a point in the 
case, in a spirit either so careless or so unscrupulous as Mr. 
Morison here exhibits, his position is discredited at the outset. 
The statement is of much the same character as if a political 
writer were to urge that no real difficulty is presented by the 
Irish problem, as the mode of solving it has been rendered 
perfectly intelligible by Mr. Gladstone, Lord Beaconsfield, 
Mr. Parnell, and Lord Hartington. 

There is a still more momentous subject which is dealt with 
in this chapter with a similarly ill-instructed presumption ; and 
we feel the more bound to notice the point with some special 
attention, because Mr. Morison is in this case echoing an argu- 
ment which has perhaps been allowed too long to go un- 
challenged. In the ‘ Nineteenth Century’ for January 1884, Mr. 
Herbert Spencer published a Paper, which he has since reprinted 
in his volume on Ecclesiastical Institutions, under the title of a 
‘ Religious Retrospect and Prospect ;’ and this Paper contained a 
criticism of the Christian conception of God, which was at once 
acclaimed by another sceptical writer, though he disputed the 
general conclusions of the Paper, as containing ‘the last word of 
modern philosophy’ on this great conception. Mr. Morison 
similarly quotes the main passage in Mr. Spencer’s argument, as 
exhibiting intellectual difficulties which are sufficient to extin- 
guish the traditional belief in a Supreme Being, and above all in 
‘the admirable conception of the Man God, Jesus Christ.’ 
The argument may be very briefly stated, so far as its main 
principle is concerned. It is pointed out that every faculty of 
human nature is limited in its character and action; that our 
intelligence, our will, our consciousness, are all subject to un- 
avoidable conditions of succession, of space and of time; and 
that, for instance, there is a logical inconsistency in sree | 
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of a divine consciousness, which instead of perceiving things 
and events one after another, as our own does, sees them all at 
once. Or again, 


‘the conception of a divine will, derived from the human will, 
involves, like it, localization in space and time; the willing of each 
end excluding from consciousness, for an interval, the willing of 
other ends, and therefore being inconsistent with that omnipresent 
activity which simultaneously works out an infinity of ends.’ 


Or again, 


‘Intelligence, as alone conceivable by us, presupposes existence 
independent of us and objective to it. It is carried on in terms of 
changes primarily wrought by alien activities . . . and to speak of 
an intelligence which exists in the absence of all such alien activities 
is to use a meaningless word, . . . Hence it is clear that the intelli- 
gence ascribed answers in no respect to that which we know by the 
name. It is intelligence out of which all the characters constituting 
it have vanished.’ 


St. John says that ‘God is Love’; but this, according to 
Mr. Spencer’s argument, is to say that He is the subject of an 
emotion which we only know in a finite form, and which is 
thus inconsistent with the idea of an infinite Being. 

Now there is one observation which a book like Mr. 
Morison’s renders it necessary to impress in the strongest 
possible manner upon all who approach such discussions, or 
who are disturbed by them. It is—to speak the plain truth on 
a subject upon which it is wrong to speak less than the truth— 
that it is a piece of pure and inexcusable ignorance to suppose, 
as Mr. Morison suggests, that these difficulties are due to the 
recent ‘growth of knowledge,’ as though they had been dis- 
covered and stated for the first time by these modern sceptics, 
and that they represent problems before which, for that reason, 
Christian theologians must stand aghast. Any one who is 
familiar with the history of philosophy and theology will feel 
as if he were being carried back to the questionings of babes 
in arguments of this kind, and that his opponents are becoming 
such as have need of milk, and not of strong meat. Why, these 
difficulties and problems have been confronted by every philo- 
sophical theologian who has ever written; nay, by every 
profound philosopher of the ancient world. They are the first, 
and not the last words of philosophy, the very alphabet of 
theological science. They are stated, confronted, and answered, 
in particular, in the great divines of the Middle Ages, with a 
clearness and a precision, in which the modern statements of 
them are conspicuously lacking. They have been considered, 
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moreover, and answered, and the answers have been made the very 
foundation of philosophical Christian thought, by great modern 
writers. Besides Dean Mansel’s ‘ Bampton Lectures,’ which 
are more quoted than studied by those who disparage or misuse 
them, the problem has been fully discussed in a well-known 
and valuable treatise on the knowledge of God, published 
in our own generation by a disting: ished French divine, 
Father Gratry.* There is something which may well provoke 
a just indignation in the manner in which men endeavour to 
scatter doubts abroad respecting the truths of the greatest and 
most beneficent religion ever known to mankind, without 
giving themselves the trouble of answering, or apparently of so 
much as reading, the great writers by whom those doubts have 
been considered, and in whose works the philosophical 
principles of our faith have been discussed with a rigour sadly 
wanting in most modern disputation. There is, in fact, some- 
thing, on the face of it, ridiculous in men waving out of court, 
as disposed of by a few pages of a modern philosopher, beliefs 
and philosophical convictions which have been those, not 
only of Apostles,: but of a Plato, an Augustine, an Anselm, 
a Newton, and a Coleridge. ‘There must be more in beliefs 
held by such men than these. sceptics allow ; and until they can 
understand and admit that there is, they do not really deserve, 
for,their own sake, to be answered. 

But for the sake of others whom they perplex with this 
‘ philosophy falsely so called,’ we must endeavour to point out, 
as may be done in principle with some brevity, the essential 
fallacy of such objections. Mr. Spencer and Mr. Morison say 
that to attribute to God faculties of that finite character which 
we observe in ourselves, and at the same time to regard Him as 
a perfect and eternal Being, involves a contradiction in terms. 
Of course it does. But what writer in the Scriptures, or what 
Christian theologian of any eminence, ever, for a moment, 
attributed to Him faculties like in all respects to our own? and 
above all, what Christian philosopher ever forgot that they 
cannot be attributed to Him in their finite form? Why, it is 
the very assertion of Christian theology, as of the Scriptures 
throughout, that the qualities and characteristics which we 
ascribe to God, as resembling our own, are essentially distin- 
guished from them in the infinite expansion which they receive 
in the Divine nature. Take a characteristic passage from the 
prophet Isaiah: ‘Seek ye the Lord while He may be found, 





* ‘La Connaissance de Dieu, par A. Gratry, Prétre de l’Oratoire, Professeur 
de Théologie morale & la Sorbonne ;’ 7th edition, Paris, 1864. 
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call ye upon Him while He is near: let the wicked forsake his 
way, and the unrighteous man his thoughts, and let him return 
unto the Lord, and He will have mercy upon him; and to our 
God, for He will abundantly pardon.’ There, in the most 
touching and most human expressions, are attributed to God 
those anthropomorphic characteristics which our modern Ag- 
nostics deny; but does the Prophet, for that reason, suppose 
that the Divine nature is to be measured by our own, or that 
its thoughts and actions are comprehensible by us? On the 
contrary, he immediately adds: ‘For my thoughts are not your 
thoughts, neither are your ways my ways, saith the Lord. For 
as the heavens are higher than the earth, so are my ways higher 
than your ways, and my thoughts than your thoughts.’ The 
Prophet believed, in a word, that characteristics and attributes 
similar to our own might exist, and in God did exist, in an 
infinite development—a development so infinite, as to remove 
them from the sphere of our comprehension as much as the 
heaven is higher than the earth, but yet without disturbing 
their real similarity and kinship with our own nature. That is 
the question at issue—not whether Christian theologians have 
been foolish enough to contend that the Divine intelligence, the 
Divine will, and the Divine causation are but highly magnified 
forms of our own; but whether they are infinitely greater than 
our own, and yet retain a real analogy to them. It is emi- 
nently characteristic of the carelessness and inconsecutiveness 
which frequently mark Mr. Herbert Spencer’s writing that he 
himself proceeds to illustrate and to justify this very method of 


thought and argument. He concludes (‘ Ecclesiastical Institu- 
tions,’ p. 837) that 


‘these and other difficulties, some of which are often discussed but 
never disposed of, must force men hereafter to drop the higher an- 
thropomorphic characters given to the First Cause, as they have long 
since dropped the lower. The conception which has been enlarging 
from the beginning must go on enlarging, until, by disappearance of 
its limits, it becomes a consciousness which transcends the forms of 
distinct thought, though it always remains a consciousness.’ 


We do not know what may be implied in the qualification 
‘distinct’ thought; but it is obvious that if a conception 
remains a consciousness, it remains a subject of thought; and 
bearing this in mind, it is the strangest part of this unin- 
structed attack on the elements of our faith that, in this state- 
ment, Mr. Spencer has simply expressed the very method by 
which the greatest divines have taught that our partial appre- 
hension of the Divine nature is attained. Thus St. Thomas 
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Aquinas argues that, in attempting to attain some knowledge 
of God, it is necessary to use the method of ‘removal ’—via 
remotionis :— 


‘ The Divine substance,’ he says,* ‘ transcends in its immensity every 
form which our intellect attains, and thus we cannot apprehend Him 
by knowing what He is, but we can obtain some knowledge of Him 
by knowing what He is not. For we approach so much nearer to a 
knowledge of Him, in proportion as we are able by our understanding 
to remove more and more from Him.’ 


Thus, he goes on to explain, we remove from His nature one 
after another of the limits by which our own is circumscribed, 
and He is distinguished from us by this very denial of our own 
limitations. The negative terms, in fact, by which, as for 
instance in the first of our Thirty-nine Articles, God is 
described, exactly answer to that disappearance, or removal, of 
limits on which Mr. Spencer insists. The article states that 
He is without body, without parts, without passions—in- 
corporeus, impartibilis, impassibilis. But these apparently nega- 
tive expressions are really affirmatives, for they are the denial 
of all limitations. They are assertions that faculties, emotions, 
intelligences, which in us are limited, are in the Divine nature 
expanded to an infinite degree, and united in an infinite 
perfection. So, again, the case is simply and clearly stated 
by Bishop Beveridge, in his treatise on the Thirty-nine 
Articles (* Works,’ vol. vii. p. 24) :— 


‘When we poor finite creatures set ourselves to consider of our 
infinite Creator though we may apprehend something of Him by as- 
cribing all perfections to Him, yet more by removing all imperfections 
from Him. We cannot so well apprehend what He is, as what He is 
not. We can say indeed He is infinitely good, infinitely wise, in and 
of Himself, eternal and all-sufficient ; but alas! when we speak such 
words, we cannot apprehend the thing that is signified by them. Our 
understandings, being themselves finite, they cannot apprehend what 
it is to be infinite, and as they are imperfect, they cannot conceive of 
any perfection, as it is in God. But now of imperfections we have 
the daily experience in ourselves, and therefore know the better how 
to abstract them all from our apprehensions of the Deity: and so the 
clearest apprehensions that we can have of Him is by removing im- 
perfections from Him. I cannot conceive it, though I verily believe 
it, how He is of Himself infinitely holy, just, and powerful ; yet I can 
easily conceive how He is without body, parts, and passions; that He 
is not such a one as I am, who have a body, am compounded of parts, 
and am subject to passions: but whatsoever He is in Himself, be 
sure He is infinitely above such imperfections as these are.’ 





* ‘Summa Philosophica, i. 14. 
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It may be worth while also to quote from Father Gratry 
a short passage which states very clearly and summarily the 
character of the Christian argument on this subject, and in 
which, moreover, he indicates very justly its harmony with the 
highest form of mathematical reasoning. He says (vol. i. 


p- 63) :— 


‘Ce procédé, qui en géométrie s’éléve 4 l’infini mathematique 
s’éléve aussi, en métaphysique, 4 l’étre infini qui est Dieu. Ri- 
goureux comme la géométrie, il est en outre de beaucoup le plus 
simple et le plus rapide des deux procédés de la raison—[syllogism 
and induction]. Sa simplicité méme et sa rapidité en ont jusqu’ici 
empéché l’analyse complete. 

‘Tl consiste, étant donné par l’expérience un degré quelconque 
d’étre, de beauté de perfection . . . & effacer immédiatement, par la 
pensée, les limites de l’étre borné et des qualités imparfaites qu’on 
posséde ou qu’on'voit, pour affirmer, sans aucun intermédiaire, l’ex- 
istence infinie de I’Btre et de ses perfections correspondantes & celles 
qu’on voit. 

‘ Assurément ce procédé est simple; chacun peut l’employer, et les 
moindres esprits, sur certains points, y vont aussi vite que les autres ; 
mais il est rigoureux. C'est ce qui est aujourd’hui démontré par les 
travaux du xvui° siécle, analysés et comparés.’ 


Without knowing it, then, Mr. Spencer has asserted, in his 
endeavour to disparage the conclusions and the methods of 
Christian Theology, the very method, and one of the elementary 
results, which that theology has always upheld. The real 
question is whether it is impossible to believe, that the 
realities of which there is a finite manifestation in ourselves 
can exist in a Supreme Being, in an infinite degree, without all 
analogy between our nature and His being destroyed; and, strange 
to say again, this very question is decided, and practically 
answered in the affirmative, by the same presumptuous critic. 
In the very Paper from which we are quoting, he says that ‘ the 
final outcome of that speculation commenced by the primitive 
man, is that the Power manifested throughout the universe dis- 
tinguished as material, is the same Power which in ourselves 
wells up under the form of consciousness.’ He maintains, 
accordingly, that there was a germ of truth in the rudimentary 
religious conceptions of his imaginary savage, who worshipped 
his ancestors ; and that consequently ‘ the ultimate form of the 
religious consciousness is the final development of a conscious- 
ness which at the outset contained a germ of truth obscured by 
multitudinous errors.’ Now when, after a denial that there is 
any justification for ascribing to God similar powers to those 
which we feel in ourselves, we are told that, after all, the 
Power 
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Power manifested throughout the universe is the same Power as 
presents itself in our own consciousness, and in conclusion, that 
‘amid the mysteries which become the more mysterious the 
more they are thought about, there will remain the one absolute 
certainty that we are ever in the presence of an Infinite and 
Eternal Energy from which all things proceed,’ it seems obvious 
to ask whether this supposed confutation of Christian belief re- 
specting the nature of God has not really admitted and asserted 
the primary philosophical principles on which that belief rests. 
Why should it be logical and philosophical to speak of ‘an 
infinite and Eternal energy from which all things proceed,’ and 
absurd and illogical to speak of an infinite and eternal Love 
from which all things proceed? Energy is a human conception 
as much as love; and if the last result of Agnostic philosophy is 
that there remains the one absolute certainty that we are in the 
presence of an eternal Energy, the last word of modern philo- 
sophy is an assertion that its conclusions were anticipated in 
the Scriptures, and nowhere more so than in the great statement 
of St. John. Or what, again, can be more illogical than to pro- 
nounce it an ‘absolute certainty’ that we are in the presence of 
an infinite energy from which all things proceed, and yet that 
the things which thus proceed from that energy give us no con- 
ception of its character? St. John similarly asserts that we are 
in the presence of an infinite energy; but he draws the plain 
and common-sense conclusion, which the human heart has ever 
drawn, that the nature of that energy is revealed in its action, 
and that, whatever it may be in itself—a matter with which we 
have but little concern—it is an energy of power, of wisdom, 
and of goodness. It is an energy of righteousness, of truth and 
of love, raised to an infinite degree of force, but still righteous, 
true, and loving; and our privilege is to partake of those 
energies, and enter into communion with them in their highest 
form. Physical science teaches us that the same elements, 
which are the life of the globe on which we live, exist also in 
the sun, but in a state of activity so intense and overwhelming, 
as to be beyond our utmost conceptions, Similarly, another 
Apostle declares that ‘ our God is a consuming fire” All that 
love, all that justice, all that light, which in a comparatively 
gentle and obscure form make the elements of our life here, 
exist in Him in a condition of the most infinite and over- 
whelming force. 

Of course we are not assuming that the considerations thus 
recalled to the reader’s attention are sufficient, as thus stated, to 
decide the great question at issue between Christians and 
Agnostics. To deal with that question fully would require not 
an 
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an article, but a Number, of the ‘ Quarterly Review.’ But such 
considerations are more than sufficient to rebut the assumption so 
lightly made by Mr. Morison, that Mr. Herbert Spencer’s crude 
observations represent a discovery, due to the growth of know- 
ledge, which is fatal to the claims of Christian Faith. It will be 
seen that these philosophical spectres have been faced by every 
theologian or philosopher of importance, from the dawn of 
theological science to the present time, and that a Christian, when 
he is confronted with them, may well adopt Coleridge’s reply 
to the lady who asked him if he believed in ghosts:—‘ No, 
Madam, | have seen too many of them.’ The problems thus 
presented to our thought are very serious, as are most philo- 
sophical problems; but they have been fully considered, and 
some of the greatest minds which have ever existed have deemed 
the Christian solution of them the true one. Let them be 
reconsidered, by all means, if modern philosophers desire it, 
Christian theologians have no objection to free discussion. It 
is the very air they breathe, and it has been the life of Christian 
truth. But do not let it be assumed that to state difficulties, 
however serious, is enough to show that they cannot be answered ; 
especially when they are difficulties which are familiar to every 
competent student of the subject, and to which answers have 
been given again and again. We shall presently find Mr. Cotter 
Morison admitting the immense force and vitality of Christian 
thought. In the theological discussions of the fourth century, he 
says, ‘all the faculties of the reason and logical understanding 
were brought into play, subtlety the most acute, and discourse of 
reason the most lofty.’ We are only concerned at present to 
express the humble opinion, that doctrines which have thus been 
subjected to the test of ‘all the faculties of the reason and logical 
understanding,’ ‘of subtlety the most acute and discourse of 
reason the most lofty,’ are not conclusively disposed of by a 
quotation of three pages from Mr. Herbert Spencer. 

We have a few more words to add with respect to this charac- 
teristic attempt at scientific and philosophical bullying. Mr. 
Morison endeavours to make a great point of the manner in’ 
which the views of theologians have had to be accommodated, 
from time to time, to the facts forced on them by the continual 
advance of science. 


‘ Geology,’ he says, ‘seems to contradict Genesis in a very direct 
and final way. “That is all your mistake,” says Theology, “ Geology 
and Genesis are in most perfect union; in fact the science confirms 
the Scripture so wonderfully, that each reflects light on the other.” 
The fact that the geology thus warmly accepted now was once resisted 
with energy and anger as an impious and futile science, is passed 
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over. New light as to its harmony with Scripture was not noticed 
until it had obtained a position of power which made it more desirable 
as a friend than as a foe. The fact is suggestive.’ 


Suggestive, no doubt ; but of what? To us it is suggestive 
simply of the truth that theological science, like all other 
science, is progressive, and that its progress is aided by that of 
the other sciences. If it has for a time shrunk from the new 
light and repelled it, precisely the same may be said of science. 
Even Lord Bacon, more than half a century after the death of 
Copernicus, ridicules his grand discovery, as the dream of 
‘ those few carmen who drive the earth about.’ If old theolo- 
gical opinions have had to be modified to meet the discoveries 
of science, it is no more than ‘has happened to science itself, as 
Mr. Morison himself bears testimony. 


‘In the history of science,’ he says (p. 6), ‘it has often happened 
that a newly-discovered truth has proved inconsistent with prevalent 
opinions, which had the sanction of tradition in their favour. But 
the position has always been felt to be intolerable, and that one of 
two things must happen—either the new truth must reconcile itself 
with the old opinions, by the necessary modification; or the old 
opinions must reconcile themselves with the new truth by a similar 
process. In astronomy the heliocentric theory, and in biology the 
circulation of the blood theory, produced the latter result, and 
revolutionized those two sciences by expelling a number of pre- 
viously unsuspected errors. In modern times, on the other hand, the 
plausible theory of spontaneous generation has been forced to beat 


a retreat through its proven inconsistency with older truths firmly 
established.’ 


But this process of ‘necessary modification’ of old opinions 
is precisely what has taken effect in theological thought re- 
specting the relation between Genesis and Geology. If it isa 
scientific and laudable process in the one case, why should it be 
a matter of reproach in the other? Every true theologian 
heartily subscribes to Butler’s vigorous declaration, ‘ Let reason 
be kept to; and if any part of the Scripture account of the 
redemption of the world by Christ can be shown to be really 
contrary to it, let the Scripture, in the name of God, be given 
up. We must add, however, the caution which follows these 
words, as a sufficient demurrer to various objections urged by 
Mr. Morison against points of detail in the relation of science 
and theology, particularly in respect to the argument from 
design :—‘ but let not such poor creatures as we go on objecting 
against an infinite scheme, that we do not see the necessity or 
usefulness of all its parts, and call this reasoning.’ 

Such is the value of the series of arguments and considera- 
tions 
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tions which Mr. Morison lays at the foundation of his attack on 
our faith, and which, in his opinion, ‘might seem sufficient to 
bring about a rapid extinction of the vulgar belief.’ We have 
dwelt on two or three cardinal and characteristic points, passing 
over such hackneyed topics as the credibility of miracles, and 
we would ask whether a contemptuous attack on a great religion 
could be less justified by the learning and thought on which it 
is based, or by the temper with which it is animated? It 
might well be deemed unnecessary, in point of argument, to 
follow Mr. Morison any further. He might be said, in Parlia- 
mentary phrase, to have totally failed to prove his preamble. 
He recognizes, however, that such difficulties have not been 
sufficient to detach ‘the mass of Englishmen’ from Christianity, 
and that ‘the land which has done most to work out the philo- 
sophy of Evolution, is perhaps still the most Christian in faith 
and practice remaining in the world. He asks the reason of 
what seems to him so strange a phenomenon, and finds it in 
such considerations as the following : 


‘Though perhaps the chief, the yearning for divine sympathy is not 
the only ground of men’s hesitation to follow the guidance of intellect 
in this matter. The idea still prevails that Christianity is, after all, 
the best support of morality extant. What system of ethics, it is 
asked, can compare with the Sermon on the Mount? There are even 
some who hold that paradise and hell can ill be spared; the one as 
incentive to good, the other as a deterrent from evil. How can you 
expect, it is inquired, self-sacrifice, devotion to duty, if man is to die 
the death of a dog, and to look for no hereafter? It is assumed as 
obvious to common sense that in that case we shall eat and drink, for 
to-morrow we die. . . . Take away the mingled fear and hope of a 
future state of rewards and punishments, and what possible check can 
be imagined to the universal indulgence of unbridled desires ?’— 
Pages 54, 55. 


These undoubtedly are among the most potent reasons why 
Christianity retains its power over a thoughtful and earnest 
_ people. Its ultimate foundation, of course, is the simple fact 
that it is true; but many, who are unable to examine scientifi- 
cally its claims to belief, are swayed by their belief in its moral 
influence, and by the satisfaction it offers to the deepest cravings 
of the heart. Mr. Morison accordingly sets himself to what we 
should have thought would have been, to any man of culture, 
the ungrateful task of stripping Christianity of its alleged con- 
solations, and above all, of representing it as essentially hostile 
to morality. We must, indeed, charitably suppose that the 
task was really more ungrateful to Mr. Morison than would at 
first appear, and that it is because he is to a great extent argu- 
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ing against his own better nature and his own literary, if not 
moral, conscience that, in the chapters on the Alleged Consola- 
tions of the Christian religion, on Christianity and Morals, and 
on Morality in the ages of Faith, he displays a bitterness and 
unscrupulousness which, as a mere man of letters, we should 
have thought he would have been ashamed of. His inconsis- 
tency, indeed, as we shall have further occasion to observe, is 
amazing. He tells us, later on, that 


‘It is in the action of Christian doctrine on the human spirit, that we 
see its power in the highest and most characteristic form. Neutral 
or injurious in politics, favourably stimulating in the region of 
speculative thought, its influence on the spiritual side of characters, 
naturally susceptible to its action, has been transcendent, overpowering 
and unparalleled.’ 


Yet this is the religion against which he endeavours to 
substantiate the disgraceful charge, ‘that the doctrine of all 
Christians in the final result is antinomian and positively 
immoral, They do not only not support and strengthen 
morality as they claim to do; they deliberately reject and 
scorn it.’ Could a wilder paradox be maintained than that a 
religion should exert a transcendent and unparalleled influence 
in elevating and sustaining natures of the highest moral sensi- 
tiveness, and yet that its doctrine should be positively immoral ? 
It is difficult not to believe that in these defamatory chapters 
Mr. Morison is wrestling unconsciously with his own deeper 
convictions, and is thus betrayed into the extravagances and 
injustices which we shall have to expose. 

We do not think it worth while to be at much pains to refute 
the perversities of the Chapter on The Alleged Consolations 
of the Christian Religion. Its professed object is to enquire 
whether religion has really been in the past the solace and con- 
solation which are asserted ; but its method is to leave out almost 
entirely the consideration of its consolations, and to depict all 
the anxieties, fears, and sorrows which are apt, especially at 
the outset, to accompany deep religious apprehensions. We 
willingly make Mr. Morison a present of all these descriptions 
of moral and spiritual distress—even of his exaggerations of 
the teaching of Calvinistic Theology. There is, indeed, some- 
thing palpably absurd in his extravagant language respecting 
Calvinism. He speaks of ‘the breaking out of those two 
dreadful pestilences, Scotch Calvinism and French Terrorism. 
While they prevailed in their greatest virulence, the minds of 
men were deformed and made hideous, as their bodies might be 
by small-pox or elephantiasis ;’ and in another place, he speaks 
of 
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of ‘the revolting devil-worship which once passed under the 
name of Christianity in Scotland, and, what is more, really was 
Christianity, Gospel-truth, supported by texts, at every point 
taken from Scripture.’ This is mere abuse at random. If 
‘ devil-worship’ really was Christianity, then it is devil-worship 
which exerted those transcendent and elevating influences over 
the human spirit which, as we have seen, Mr. Morison ascribes 
to it; and it is notorious that these transcendent influences 
have been as beautifully exhibited in the characters of Scottish 
Calvinists as in any other Church. If a religious system is to 
be estimated by the general type of character it has produced, 
the Scotchmen of the last two or three generations are the best 
answer to Mr. Morison’s abuse of their religious training. We 
fully agree that the Calvinistic system presents injurious dis- 
tortions of some important points of Christian doctrine. But it 
has also asserted other essential truths of the Christian, Faith 
with admirable force and clearness; and its moral discipline 
has developed in a remarkable degree a God-fearing, self- 
controlled, and dutiful type of character. Even the violent 
descriptions of the Divine judgments which Mr. Morison 
quotes from Boston on ‘Human Nature’ are but a form of that 
apprehension of the inexorable character of the laws of truth 
and righteousness, which contributed much of their force to 
Carlyle’s best writings. But allow that religion has all these 
terrors, what then? The point: of the argument lies in a 
question which Mr. Morison does not consider—the question 
whether such terrors and sorrows are not overbalanced by the 
moral and spiritual happiness which follows. If they are; if, 
even in the worst form, they are but the means by which such 
happiness is to be won, an argument is one of mere cowardice 
which would disparage religion on account of them. ‘A woman, 
when she is in travail, hath sorrow because her hour is come: 
but as soon as she is delivered of the child, she remembereth no 
more the, anguish, for joy that a man is born into the world.’ 
In proportion as the struggles of deeply religious minds are but 
the travail: pangs of a new birth into a moral and spiritual 
paradise, to shrink from them exhibits a weakness, which it 
would be an insult to women to call effeminacy. Mr. Morison, 
indeed, shows in another place that he knows better than his 
argument in this place implies; as, in fact, he is continually 
answering himself. At the end of the book, to justify his own 
theory of the possibility of dispensing with rewards and punish- 
ments, he has to argue that the disappointments and the sufferings 
which often accompany virtue are no real deterrent from it to 
noble minds :— 

‘We 
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* We have to notice that the gratification of all the passions is more 
or less attended with pain. Indeed, it would seem that all intense 
pleasures need to be tipped with a sharp point of pain to give them 
their full zest. . . . A passion for virtue, therefore, is not found to 
be at any disadvantage as compared with other passions, in the occa- 
sional pain which its gratification involves. If “il faut souffrir pour 
étre belle,” it is also true that “il faut souffrir pour étre bon.” ’— 
Pages 316, 317. 


Precisely so; but this being the case, what is the relevance 
of all the quotations in the previous chapter from Jeremy Taylor, 
Bunyan, Pascal, and Cardinal Wiseman, to show that the 
pursuit of religious excellence is not without its pains and even 
agonies. Mr. Morison quotes a passage from Bunyan’s ‘ Grace 
Abounding,’ in which he describes his miseries when suffering 
under the apprehension of his sins and God’s judgments. But 
nothing is said of the ‘ Pilgrim’s Progress,’ in which the peace 
is described to which these struggles led, and Mr. Morison must 
know very well what Bunyan’s answer would have been if he 
had been asked whether the result was worth the cost. But the 
most astonishing part of this argument has yet to be mentioned. 
If there is one consolation specially characteristic of Christianity, 
it is the assurance it has given of life and immortality hereafter, 
and of an abundant reward in heaven for any sufferings here 
endured in submission to the Divine Will. ‘ Rejoice,’ said our 
Lord, ‘and be exceeding glad, for great is your reward in 
heaven.’ But though it is scarcely credible, it is the fact, that 
Mr. Morison’s sole consideration of this momentous point is 
contained in the following sentence :—‘ A future life, however, 
is one of the most enormous assumptions, without proof, ever 
made; and yet on this immense postulate all the alleged 
consolations of religion of necessity hang ;’ and with these few 
words he waves aside this overwhelming source of Christian 
consolation! Of course to Mr. Morison a future life is ‘an 
immense postulate, without proof ;’ but to the Christian it is one 
of the greatest of certainties. His faith in it is ‘ the substance of 
things hoped for, the evidence of things not seen.’ Could there 
well be a greater perversity of argument? Mr. Morison reads 
his own doubts into the Christian’s mind, and then denies the 
reality of the consolations the Christian alleges. The question he 
had to consider was whether, on the supposition that a Christian 
accepts with entire faith the assurances of our Lord and His 
Apostles respecting a future life, his consolations do not infi- 
nitely outweigh his sorrows. But to this, which is the vital 
question in the argument, he gives no consideration whatever ; 
and his argument is consequently disposed of by a single 
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sentence of St. Paul: ‘I reckon that the sufferings of this present 
time are not worthy to be compared with the glory which shall 
be revealed in us.’ 

It will now be sufficiently seen what kind of an antagonist we 
have to deal with—a man too bitterly prejudiced to attempt to 
realize the true nature of the belief he is attacking, and content 
to dwell on any apparent difficulties which he can turn to 
account without waiting or caring to consider what is their 
relation to other elements in the case. But still more flagrant 
instances of this unscrupulous advocacy remain to be considered. 
They constitute the gravest part of Mr. Morison’s indictment of 
our faith, and if his allegations in this part of his argument 
could be established, it would hardly be worth while to resist 
his attack on other points. He proceeds to discuss the ques- 
tion to which we have already referred, of the influence of 
Christianity upon moral conduct, and maintains the astonishing 
theses above quoted, ‘ that the doctrine of all Christians in the 
final result is antinomian and positively immoral. They do not 
only not support and strengthen morality as they claim to do; 
they deliberately reject and scorn it.’ “As we have already said, it 
would be sufficient evidence in refutation of this charge that, as 
Mr. Morison himself subsequently argues, Christianity has ever 
possessed a peculiar attraction for men of special tenderness of 
heart and conscience. But let us consider the grounds on 
which Mr. Morison bases this wild charge. He admits that 
‘these assertions may be regarded as savouring of paradox,’ 
and he says he will accordingly ‘proceed not to give more or 
less plausible reasons for accepting them as true, but to prove 
them ’—the italics are his own—‘and that by the most authori- 
tative utterances of representative Christian doctors.’ After the 
instances we have already given of Mr. Morison’s notions of 
‘ proof, the reader will not expect much rigour in the demon- 
stration; but few would be prepared for the inexcusable mis- 
representations which are offered under this name. 

He begins by a palpable perversion of an important and 
characteristic statement by Paley :— 





‘If I were to describe,’ says that great writer, ‘in a very few words 
the scope of Christianity as a revelation, I should say that it was to 
influence the conduct of human life, by establishing the proof of a 
future state of reward and punishment—“ to bring life and immor- 
tality to light.” The direct object, therefore, of the design is to supply 
motives, and not rules; sanctions and not precepts; and these were 
what mankind stood most in need of.’ 


Upon this, and more to the same effect, Mr. Morison 
observes :— 


‘In 
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‘In other words, the purpose of the mission was to make men fit 
for a future state of reward, and to supply sanctions which would 
deter them from conduct which would make them fit for a future state 
of punishment. Salvation in the next world is the object of the 
scheme, not morality in this.’ 


Now it will, we think, be evident that instead of this being . 


a repetition of Paley’s statement in other words, it is a state- 
ment of the direct contrary. Paley says that the scope of 
Christianity, as a revelation, is ‘to influence the conduct of 
human life ;’ Mr. Morison says that its object is not morality 
in this world—that is, not right conduct in this world. He 
seems, in fact, to have failed entirely to understand Paley’s 
point. Paley, he says, ‘is willing to admit that the teaching 
of morality was not the primary design of the Gospel,’ and he 
interprets this as if it meant that the practising of morality was 
not the primary design of the Gospel. What Paley says is that 
people practically knew what was right and wrong, in the most 
important points of conduct, without the further revelation of 
the Gospel, but that what they needed were adequate motives 
for acting up to their duty. According to Paley, morality in 
this world is the direct and immediate object of the Christian 
scheme, and salvation in the next world is its ultimate and sub- 
sequent object. Mr. Morison begs the whole question when he 
goes on to say, that ‘though the two objects may occasionally 
coincide, it is only a casual coincidence. Such difference of 
ends must lead to a difference of means.’ Paley’s argument 
implies the precise contrary; and the precise contrary, at all 
events, is the uniform teaching of a set of Christian doctors 
whom Mr. Morison finds it for the most part convenient to 
ignore in this book—the writers of the New Testament. 


*The grace of God,’ says St. Paul, ‘that bringeth salvation hath 
appeared to all men, teaching us that denying ungodliness and worldly 
lusts, we should live soberly, righteously and godly in this present 
world, looking for that blessed hope and the glorious appearing of 
the great God and our Saviour Jesus Christ, who gave Himself for 
us that He might redeem us from all iniquity, and purify unto Him- 
self a peculiar people, zealous of good works. —Titus ii. 11-14. 


That quotation alone, which was, we think, the favourite 
passage of the great Selden, would be enough to dispose of 
Mr. Morison’s attempt to show that the Christian scheme 
separates ‘salvation’ from good works. The fact is, that sal- 
vation means the restoration of that soundness of nature which 
enables a man to do good works, and, as St. James says, it is 
practically tested by them. 


Mr. Morison’s 
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Mr. Morison’s opening contention on this topic, therefore, is 
simply a misunderstanding or misrepresentation of a familiar 
argument. His subsequent ‘ proof’ may be more plausible, but 
is equally fallacious. We pass over many minor inaccuracies 
in his statement of theological doctrines, in order to come at 
once to the main point. It is simply a statement of the ob- 
jection, as old as the time of St. Paul, ‘Shall we continue in 
sin that grace may abound?’ St. Paul met it with an emphatic 
M?) yévorto, ‘God forbid’; but St. Paul’s arguments on the 
subject are not deemed worthy of Mr. Morison’s attention. 
He prefers to take as his ‘representative Christian doctors’ 
Dr. Pusey, St. Alphonso de’ Liguori, and Mr. Spurgeon. We 
must needs say, with due respect for the surviving member of 
this triumvirate, that their utterances are not the most authori- 
tative which might have been appealed to among uninspired 
Christian doctors on this subject. But if they are quoted, they 
should at least be quoted fairly, or in such a manner as to give 
due weight to any qualifications with which their statements 
may be accompanied; and Dr. Pusey has, at all events, been 
treated with flagrant injustice. Let us, however, hear Mr. 
Morison’s own statement of the point he wishes to establish: — 


* All Christian doctors; he says, ‘agree that true repentance and 
turning to God, however these may be brought about, are rewarded 
by salvation. Past sins, nay a whole life of sin, if repented of before 
death, are a far less obstacle to entrance into paradise than the most 
exemplary and virtuous life, if unaccompanied by true faith in 
Christ.’ 


The latter sentence is a perfect hyperbole of misrepresenta- 
tion, and it is difficult to understand how a man accustomed to 
argument could proceed in the first instance to quote our eigh- 
teenth Article in support of it. That article denies that men shall 
be saved ‘ by the law or sect’ which they profess, and asserts that 
Scripture doth set out unto us only the name of our Lord Jesus 
Christ whereby men must be saved. But it says nothing about 
an exemplary and virtuous life being an obstacle to salvation ; 
and Mr. Morison ought to have known very well, that all it 
asserts is that the most virtuous man is not saved by means of 
his virtue, which however praiseworthy, is insufficient for that 
purpose, but for the merits of the Saviour. We cannot here 
diverge into a defence of this position; but to quote it as say- 
ing or implying that a good man is saved in spite of the 
obstacle presented by his virtue, is a degree of misrepresenta- 
tion of which it is difficult to speak with patience. But 
Mr. Morison proceeds to a more plausible quotation from 
Dr. Pusey. 
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Dr. Pusey. The passage is quoted as follows from ‘ What is of 
Faith as to Everlasting Punishment,’ p. 115. 


‘« There never was a doubt in the Church,” says Dr. Pusey, “ that 
all who die in a state of grace, although one minute before they were 
not in a state of grace, are saved. . . . We know not what God may 
do in one agony of loving penitence for one who accepts his last 
grace in that almost sacrament of death.” Thus penitence is every- 
thing and morality nothing. Years of sin, which may, which are sure 
to have caused widespread moral evils, to have been a source of cor- 
ruption and leading astray to the weak and the ignorant, are all oblite- 
rated by one moment of loving penitence ; that is, they are obliterated 
as regards their effects on the sinner’s status in the next world. He 
is washed in the blood of the Lamb and goes to glory. —Page 94. 


Now we beg the reader to observe the gap in the quotation 
from Dr. Pusey. The two sentences which it divides are sepa- 
rated by about two pages; and the words which immediately 
follow the second sentence, which in Dr. Pusey’s text is the 
first, are these :— 

‘The question, however, is not about individuals. As a class, we 
could not affirm that those, who bring forth no worthy fruits of 
repentance, with whom, after a long period of deadly sin, repentance 
has been but a superficial work, may not, after death, be in a state of 
privation of the sight of God (the pena damni), not being admitted 
at once to the sight of Him, whom on earth they little cared to think 
of or to speak to, and whom they served with a cold and grudging 
service. And the absence of the sight of God, whom the soul in 
grace knows to be its only Good, would, when the distractions of 
this world no longer dazzled it, be an intense suffering, above all the 
sufferings of this life.’ 

Now, we ask, what is to be thought of the fairness of a writer 
who, in quoting a divine of Dr. Pusey’s authority, omits so 
momentous a qualification as this? Dr. Pusey carefully ex- 
plains that the statements quoted by Mr. Morison, refer only to 
the possibilities of Divine action—‘ We know not what God 
may do’—in exceptional and individual cases, and he states in 
express terms that he cannot make any such affirmation respect- 
ing persons who have passed a long period in deadly sin, ‘ as a 
class.’ Mr. Morison omits this important limitation, and quotes 
the saying expressly as if it were aflirmed respecting such per- 
sons ‘as a class.’ The quotation from Alphonso de’ Liguori is a 
superstitious story of a monstrous criminal saved from execution 
by ‘the glories of Mary,’ and it is no part of our case to deny 
that outrageous perversions of truth and morality have been per- 
petrated by extreme Roman theologians. As to Mr. Spurgeon, 
we object to his rhetoric being quoted as ‘ authoritative,’ even as 
expressing his own views; if he has said that ‘great sinners 
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shall have no back seats in heaven,’ he has at least spoken reck- 
lessly ; and some of the language Mr. Morison quotes from him 
is offensively rash and antinomian in its tone, and contrasts 
conspicuously with Dr. Pusey’s guarded statement. But we 
protest against Christianity being held responsible for the 
passionate rhetoric of a popular preacher, however estimable on 
the whole; and it seems to us a sure sign of a weak case that 
Mr. Morison, in order to ‘ prove’ his assertion, has to mis- 
represent the only learned Divine of the English Church whom 
he quotes, and to go to an Ultramontane casuist and a Baptist 
minister for his other authorities. 

We fully admit, however, when stated with due care, the 
main principle which Mr. Spurgeon and Dr. Pusey both have 
in view, namely that true repentance and faith, even at the last 
moment, are sufficient to save a sinner from eternal ruin. But 
when it is argued that this doctrine makes penitence every- 
thing and morality nothing, two momentous considerations are 
left out of sight. The first is that, as Dr. Pusey states, such 
repentance and faith, at such a moment, are wholly exceptional 
in their character. We were the more concerned to draw 
attention to Mr. Morison’s unfair quotation from Dr. Pusey, 
because it indicates that he had missed the main point of such 
statements. He had mistaken statements, which are perfectly 
true in regard to exceptional cases and extreme possibilities, 
as though they were representations of the ordinary course of 
Christian grace and life. It is perfectly true that, if a man 
repents truly at the last moment, he will be forgiven; but 
it is also true, and Christian Divines have earnestly insisted 
upon the truth, that years of sin, such as Mr. Morison speaks 
of, tend to make such repentance so difficult as to be almost 
miraculous. Mr. Morison, for instance, has what we must needs 
call the indecency of bringing into the argument our Lord’s 
words to the robber on the Cross, and of insinuating, what he is 
obliged to disclaim in the same breath, that our Lord’s assurance 
to His fellow-sufferer was prompted by ‘deferential speech to 
Himself.’ But not to dwell on the gratuitous insult to Christian 
feeling involved in such a suggestion, what case can be conceived 
more wholly exceptional than that of a sinner witnessing and 
sharing the sufferings of the Divine Redeemer? If any in- 
fluence could produce a wholly unequalled effect on the soul of 
a man who had any spark of good left in him, it is the influence 
of such fellowship in suffering, and of such an example. To 
say that this is ‘ almost exactly parallel’ with a legend cited by 
St. Alphonso, indicates that kind of moral disproportion in a 
man’s views which is enough to exclude his judgments on such 
Vol. 165.—No. 329. R matters 
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matters from serious consideration. There are few points on 
which Christian Divines have more earnestly insisted than that 
morality avenges itself only too terribly on prolonged sin by 
rendering repentance more and more impracticable. As Cole- 
ridge says in the ‘ Aids to Reflection’ :— 


‘Often have I heard it said by advocates for the Socinian scheme— 
True! we are all sinners; but even in the Old Testament God has 
promised forgiveness on repentance. One of the Fathers (I forget 
which) supplies the retort—True! God has promised pardon on 
penitence, but has He promised penitence on sin? He that repenteth 
shall be forgiven ; but where is it said, He that sinneth shall repent ? 
But. repentance, perhaps, the repentance required in Scripture, the 
passing into a new and contrary principle of action, this metanoia, is 
in the sinner’s own power, at his own liking? He has but to open 
his eyes to the sin, and the tears are close at hand to wash it away? 
Verily, the tenet of Transubstantiation is scarcely at greater variance 
with the common-sense and experience of mankind, or borders more 
closely on a contradiction in terms than this volunteer transmenta- 
tion, this self-change, as the easy means of self-salvation !’ 


This is one of the considerations to which Mr. Morison has 
chosen to pay no regard. The other omission is even more 
inexcusable. It is difficult to suppose him ignorant that it is 
a prominent point of the Christian creed that every man will 
be judged according to his works. ‘We must all appear,’ 
says St. Paul, ‘before the judgment seat of Christ, that every 
one may receive the things done in his body, according to 
that he hath done, whether it be good or bad.’ This is a 
point mentioned in each of the creeds, and holds a foremost 
place in the earliest Christian teaching. Our Lord’s office 
as the Judge of the Quick and Dead is a primary element in 
Christian doctrine respecting Him. Yet scarcely a reference 
is made to it in Mr. Morison’s ‘ Discussion of the Relation 
of Christianity to Morals.’ Is it easy to conceive a grosser 
disregard of the main facts which a serious writer on this 
subject had to consider? Two seasons of the Christian year, 
Advent and Lent, are devoted to the inculcation of this vital 
truth upon the Christian mind. The judgment, of which 
men are thus annually reminded, is a judgment on their 
morality, and the repentance to which they are summoned 
is a repentance from immoral conduct of every kind. When 
therefore Mr. Morison sums up his indictment by saying of 
Christian teachers that ‘ Salvation was their object, not 
morality; they have not aimed at it, and they have not 
attained it,’ he is contradicted by the most patent facts of every- 
day Christian life, and by the most familiar Christian creeds. 


But 
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But we must add, that he writes in no less ignorance of human 
nature than of Christianity. The quotation we have made 
from Coleridge sufficiently exposes his supposition, that re- 
pentance is the easy thing which his argument requires. But 
he is still more in error in his estimation of the practical 
influence upon the human heart of the Christian doctrine of 
forgiveness, He has overlooked the enormous power of hope 
and gratitude. The mass of men and women are weak, and 
grieved at their weakness, and their danger is a sort of hopeless 
acquiescence in it, if not despair. A message which promises 
them the forgiveness of a personal God, and holds out to them 
the hope of restoration to communion with Him, and of the 
perfect regeneration of their natures, inspires their hearts with 
all the moral energy of a new hope. When, besides this, the 
promise is coupled with the revelation of an act of infinite self- 
sacrifice on the part of a loving Saviour, a sense of grateful 
obligation is aroused which appeals to all the better feelings of 
the heart, and bends the whole soul to gratitude and obedience. 
The proclamation of free forgiveness is no doubt the cardinal 
doctrine of the Gospel, and it is no doubt liable to abuse. 
St. Paul’s argument in the Epistle to the Romans, to which we 
have already referred, proves that it was so abused in his day ; 
but the indignation with which he repudiates the abuse embodies 
the voice of the Christian conscience ever since, and that 
Mr. Morison should make no reference to that famous passage 
is a conspicuous proof of his inability or unwillingness to 
grapple with the real strength of the Christian position. After 
all, the question is settled, as all such questions are settled, by 
one short parable of our Lord :— 

‘There was a certain creditor which had two debtors: the one 
owed five hundred pence and the other fifty. And when they had 
nothing to pay he frankly forgave them both. Tell me therefore, 
which of them will love him most? Simon answered, and said, I 
suppose that he to whom he forgave most. And He said unto 
him, Thou hast rightly judged.’ 

But Mr. Morison proceeds to give what is perhaps the most 
flagrant instance which even this book affords of inconsecutive 
argument and unjust treatment of the faith he is attacking. 
The next chapter is entitled ‘ Morality in the Ages of Faith,’ and 
is designed to support by the evidence of experience his abstract 
deduction, that Christianity is unfavourable to morality :— 

‘If only a tithe of the compliments which it is usual to pay that 
doctrine be true, it is clear that the more we retrograde into the ages 
where it held undisputed sway over men’s minds, the more moral 
ought we to find the public and a life of the world.’ as 
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He accordingly proposes an enquiry into the morality of the 
‘ Ages of Faith’ :— 

‘Do we find, as a matter of fact, that the Ages of Faith were dis- 
tinguished by a high morality? The answer must be in the negative. 
Taking them broadly, the Ages of Faith were emphatically ages of 
crime, of gross and scandalous wickedness, of cruelty, and, in a word, 
of immorality.’ 

Now there is no fault to be found on principle with this 
argument. By all means let Christianity be judged by its 
fruits, and if we find that in the times when its teaching and its 
discipline were most operative, when they prevailed in their 
purest and most powerful form, they did not tend to the promo- 
tion of morality, Mr. Morison’s argument would be perfectly justi- 
fied. But would it have been credible beforehand that a man 
of literary culture should select as the period for this experiment 
the darkest and most superstitious parts of the Middle Ages, 
and should say nothing—absolutely nothing—of the influence of 
Christianity upon the members of the Church during the first 
four centuries? Mr. Morison must know perfectly well that the 

phrase ‘the Ages of Faith’ is purely delusive as an indication 
of the force and purity with which Christian doctrine and dis- 
cipline then prevailed. He knows that the Middle Ages were 
times when the grossest superstition and the profoundest igno- 
rance prevailed among the mass of the Christian clergy, and 
when perversions of Christian doctrine grew up which provoked 
a tremendous convulsion at the Reformation. He must know 
also to what cause these perversions were due. From the 
time of the fall of the Roman Empire, the Church had been 
struggling with fierce and in some respects barbarous races ; and 
though she achieved in many respects a wonderful victory, of 
which we reap the fruits in the present day, their ignorance and 
their barbarism reacted upon her. When one reads the horrors 
of Merovingian France, it is little less than a miracle that in 
the course of a few centuries a man like St. Louis, whom 
Mr. Morison considers perhaps the best man who ever lived, 
should have been moulded by the Church from the Royal blood 
of that country. The Church was at all events, with all its 
defects, the great civilizing influence of those ages; but to 
turn to them as the crucial example of the influence of Chris- 
tianity in its freest and purest action is a violation of historic 
truth of which a man of letters ought to be ashamed. Of course 
Mr. Morison has no difficulty in raking up any number of foul 
and filthy stories from those dark ages ; but we must needs say 
that the detailed recapitulation of these stories, and especially 
the insistence on what he calls the ‘sly humour’ of some of 
them, 
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them, is perhaps the most offensive and most inexcusable part of 
this volume. It was entirely unnecessary to violate decency in 
this flagrant manner in order to recal the fact that the court and 
times of Louis XIV., or the convents of the later Middle Ages, 
were marked by gross scandals. ‘To tell such stories at such 
length, and with such evident relish, is a singular instance of 
the high morality on which Mr. Morison prides himself or his 
theories. But when a man can compare, as he does in his 
Preface, ‘the barren prostitute’ to poor married people with 
large families, to the disadvantage of the latter, he betrays a 
moral obliquity which removes all surprise at similar offences. 

What, however, is the value of an appeal to experience as to 
the moral influence of Christianity which goes no further back 
than the Middle Ages, and takes no account of the influence of 
the Church when in its purest and most vigorous days? If 
Mr. Morison does not know, he ought to know, as every man of 
learning does know, that nothing was more conspicuous in the 
Church of the first four centuries than the intense enthusiasm 
with which it devoted itself to the cultivation of all the moral 
virtues, and the rigid discipline which it exercised over its 
members in respect of their moral conduct. Let a man turn to 
the ‘ Apologies’ of St. Justin Martyr, or to the Canons of the 
Early Councils, and he will be in a position to judge of the 
monstrosity of the statement, that Christians ‘have not aimed at 
morality. We must apologize for troubling the reader with 
facts with which every educated man ought to be familiar; but 
the best answer to the charge that Christians, when their belief 
was purest and most fervent, did not aim at morality, is afforded 
by the familiar passage, in which the younger Pliny gives 
Trajan an account of the character of the Christians in his 
Province, as he had ascertained it by judicial enquiry. ‘This,’ 
he says, ‘was the sum of their fault or error, that they were 
wont to meet together on a stated day before sunrise, and sing 
a hymn to Christ as God, and bind themselves by a Sacra- 
mentum that they would not commit theft, or robbery, or adultery, 
that they would not break faith, nor repudiate a trust.’ That is 
the independent testimony of an impartial Roman statesman 
as to what Christianity ‘aimed at,’ as practically exhibited in 
the life and worship of the Christians of his day, and every 
one who has studied Church History knows that this was in an 
extraordinary degree not merely the aim, but the achievement, 
of the Early Church. 

But why are we to be debarred from going further back 
still? What right has Mr, Morison to exclude the New 
Testament from consideration in answer to the enquiry whether 
the 
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the Gospel aims at morality? The New Testament is the 
Charter of Christian doctrine and discipline, and the urgency 
with which it insists upon morality of all kinds, as indispensable 
to the Christian character and the enjoyment of the Christian 
salvation, is too obvious to need any argument. The Sermon 
on the Mount is a cardinal Christian document, and to say that 
it does not aim at morality is too ridiculous an absurdity. 
Every Epistle directs the ultimate force of its exhortations upon 
Christian practice, and upon the inculcation of every moral and 
gracious virtue. St. Paul summarily declares, ‘The foundation 
of God standeth sure, having this seal, “The Lord knoweth 
them that are His,” and “ Let every one that nameth the name 
of Christ depart from iniquity.”’ In the ages to which Mr. 
Morison chooses to direct his prejudiced appeal, those sacred 
words were not the common property of Christians; they were 
shrouded in a learned language, and faint echoes of them only 
reached the popular ear. Even at this day, in France, under the 
system of the Roman Catholic Church, a devout French Catholic, 
M. Lasserre, who has recently produced a brilliant translation of 
the Gospels, expresses the opinion in his Preface that, on an 
average, not more than three persons in a French parish have 
ever carefully read the Gospels through. But the Gospels and 
Epistles, and not the superstition and ignorance of the Middle 
Ages, are the true exposition of what Christianity aims at ; 
and in proportion as their influence has been felt and has 
spread abroad, has morality been deepened and widened. 

It can hardly be necessary to expose further a tissue of bitter 
misrepresentation, not paralleled to our remembrance, in a 
man of Mr. Morison’s position. But at this point he seems 
to relent, and proceeds to give an account of ‘ what Christianity 
has done,’ which, as we have more than once pointed out, is 
utterly inconsistent with the gross charges he had been bringing 
against it. Even this chapter is wholly inconsistent with itself. 
He begins by disparaging the influences under which Chris- 
tianity arose, and by which Christian theology was elaborated, 
concluding that the Nicene Creed ‘was the product of an 
age of decay, of disaster, and approaching death ;’ but a few 
pages further, he urges that ‘it cannot be a mere accident that 
Christianity alone has produced elaborate systems of theology, 
which in depth and compass can compare with any systems of 
philosophy, ancient or modern.’ He points to ‘ the intellectual 
revival which followed the spread of Christianity,’ and says 
that ‘ of all writers who have used Latin as their mother-tongue, 
it is no exaggeration to say that St. Augustine is by far the 
most original, suggestive, and profound. He is a genuine 
thinker, 
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thinker, not a mere rhetorician like Cicero, Seneca, and the 
rest.’ Similarly, turning to the influence of Christianity on 
character, he says that 

‘ what needs admitting, or rather proclaiming, by agnostics who would 
be just is, that the Christian doctrine has a power of cultivating and 
developing saintliness which has had no equal in any other creed or 
philosophy. When it gets hold of a promising subject, one with a 
head and a heart warm and strong enough to grasp its full import and 
scope, then it strengthens the will, raises and purifies the affections, 
and finally achieves a conquest over the baser self in man, of which 
the result is a character none the less beautiful and soul-subduing 
because it is wholly beyond imitation by the less spiritually endowed.’ 


Is any further confession needed to exhibit the fallacy and 
the injustice of all the previous argument? Is it conceivable 
that a theology which ‘in depth and compass can compare with 
any system of philosophy, ancient or modern,’ can deserve the 
contemptuous treatment it received in the opening chapters? or 
that a creed which, where it finds a good soil, ‘ strengthens the 
will, raises and purifies the affections, and finally achieves a 
conquest over the baser self, can deserve to have its moral 
tendency treated with the opprobrium we have had to quote? 
Mr. Morison, indeed, endeavours to escape this paradox by 
arguing, that men in general are no more fitted to yield to the 
influences of Christianity than to become great artistic geniuses. 
‘It would be as rational to say that the poetry of Shakspeare, 
the music of Beethoven, and the geometry of Lagrange, were 
accessible to all men.’ But they are none the less true poetry, 
true music, and true geometry, and they are, in fact, accessible 
to all men in proportion to their capacity. Truths which 
produce their highest influences on the best natures produce a 
corresponding, though inferior, effect upon the inferior ones, just 
as, according to our Saviour’s parable, the same seed produces 
fruit, ‘some thirtyfold, some sixtyfold, and some an hundred,’ 
according to the soil on which it falls. But one of the mest 
miserable points in this Positivist doctrine is that it would 
create a caste of superior souls, and relegate those who, often by 
no fault of their own, have become enslaved by baser influences, 
to permanent degradation. It has no message of mercy or 
deliverance for the weak or the fallen, 


‘ The sooner,’ says Mr. Morison, ‘ the idea of moral responsibility 
is got rid of, the better will it be for society and moral education. 
The sooner it is perceived that bad men will be bad, do what we will, 
though of course they may be made less bad, the sooner shall we 
come to the conclusion that the welfare of society demands the 
suppression or elimination of bad men, and the careful cultivation of 
the good only.’ 


Such 
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Such is the result to which we are led by this theory of ar 
absolute division between the capacities of different classes of 
men and women. Christianity has been a perpetual source of 
regeneration, by acting on the opposite principle, by believing 
that no one in this world is absolutely past reclamation, by 
generous offers of forgiveness, and by setting before men the 
purest and loftiest moral ideal as the aim of their efforts. If it 
is to be supplanted, it must be by better logic, better feeling, 
more honest argument, than this volume exhibits. 

In short, we must needs say that this book is a disgrace to its 
author, and to the school of thought from which it issues. We 
have shown that it starts with an exhibition of scientific 
bigotry, in direct conflict with the patent testimony of dis- 
tinguished men of science: that it displays gross ignorance of 
the recent criticism of the New Testament to which it appeals ; 
that its opening disparagements of Christian theology rest on 
childish misapprehensions and on the crudest arguments; that 
it ignores the most conspicuous facts in the consolatory influ- 
ences of our Faith; that it brings a charge against it of 
immoral tendency, which can only be supported by misquota- 
tion and misrepresentation ; that its pretended appeal to expe- 
rience is based on a mere juggle of phrases, and ignores the 
most conspicuous and unquestionable facts; and that finally, 
the author has practically to give up his case altogether, 
by admitting that the doctrine and the discipline he has 
been disparaging is at least the best adapted to the highest 
human characters. And for what end is all this display of 
unreason and uncharitableness? Simply, it would seem, to pro- 
mote the spirit of self-sacrifice, and to direct men’s energies to 
the ‘service of man.’ But these are the very two objects which 
Christianity from the first has had in view, except that it had 
added the supreme motive, that the service of man is at the 
same time the best service of God. If these are Mr. Morison’s 
objects, was it worth while to be illogical, unjust, unhistorical, 
and profane, in order to disparage a religion, of which the Master 
taught that, ‘ This is my commandment, that ye love one 
another as I have loved you. Greater love hath no man than 
this, that a man lay down his life for his friends ;’ and of which 
His Apostle wrote, that ‘Pure religion, and undefiled before 
God and the Father is this, to visit the fatherless and widows 
in their affliction, and to keep himself unspotted from the 
world’? 
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Art. [X.—Hansard’s Debates, January-July, 1887. 


LTHOUGH the condition of political affairs may not be 
entirely satisfactory, there is certainly no necessity for 
the slightest discouragement on the main question of the day. 
The nation is as heartily resolved as ever to prevent the success 
of the great Parnellite conspiracy, and if in some quarters there 
has been a tendency to stand aside from active work, it is 
probably due in a great measure to the natural reaction from 
a long spell of excitement and unusual exertion. We must 
remember that the constituencies, which have recently been 
called upon to hold elections, have fought three contests in 
little more than two years and a half, and it is inevitable that, 
under those circumstances, some of the supporters of the cause 
which won on the first two occasions should hold aloof. The 
defeated are spurred on to new efforts, and latterly they have 
been assisted in a manner which appears to have escaped public 
notice, but which ought not to pass by without comment. A 
sort of invading army of Irish members went to Spalding, 
Coventry, and other places, to carry on a series of domiciliary 
visits. They canvassed from house to house, presenting their 
case in the most attractive light, and removing from the minds 
of the simpler class of voters all considerations which could 
produce alarm. ‘Give poor Ireland justice,’ they said; ‘we 
only want such justice as you have in England.’ They drew 
thrilling pictures of the horrors of evictions, and asked the 
English voters how they would like to be turned out of their 
homes, with perhaps a sick wife and starving children. They 
forgot to explain, that process of eviction for non-payment of 
rent cannot be taken in Ireland until at least a year’s arrears 
have been run up, that the tenant can then remain in possession 
of his holding six months longer, and that during these six 
months, he can either redeem the holding, or sell it outright. 
The Irish members of Parliament also omitted to state that, in 
most cases of eviction, from two to four years’ rent is owing, 
and that after eviction the tenant is usually replaced as care- 
taker. The Irish Secretary recently made the following state- 
ment in the House of Commons, in the presence of the 
Parnellites, and it was not contradicted :— 


‘If hon. gentlemen will look at the return of evictions now before 
the House they will see that now more than half the tenants who 
are evicted are immediately put back as caretakers. (A Home Rule 
Member, “For how long?”) From investigations made not by 
myself but by previous Chief Secretaries the conclusion has been 
arrived at that of the total number of persons evicted at the beginning 
of 
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of the six months only about one-fourth are finally driven from their 
holdings at the end of the six months.’ 


Nothing was said at Spalding or Coventry about Lord 
Ashbourne’s Act, under which the Irish tenants may, if they 
choose, obtain an enormous advantage denied to English 
tenants. No reference was made to the new Irish Land Bill 
which has passed the House of Lords, and is now before the 
House of Commons. That Bill has many defects, and will 
undergo many changes before it becomes law; but as Mr. 


Chamberlain frankly stated in his very able speech on the 
11th of July.— 


‘Any candid and fair-minded man would admit that this is an 
honest attempt to deal with the most pressing and urgent exigencies 
of the situation, and that it is something more—that it is generous 
in a degree that no previous measure has been, and that it goes 
further in the concessions which it makes than any Government 
has ever gone, whether Tory or Liberal. Hon. members below the 
gangway have been anxious to separate themselves from the category 
in which I have desired to place them.’ 


The Bill places at least 100,000 leaseholders in Ireland 
under the protection of the Land Act of 1881, and confers a 
substantial boon on the purchasers under what is known as 
the Bright Clauses of the Church and Land Acts. With regard 
to evictions, a well-meaning experiment is suggested for the 
removal of any genuine ground of complaint or cause of scandal. 
Mr. Chamberlain, whose great services to the Union cause can 
never be adequately recognized, summed up the effects of the 
Act in the speech from which we have just quoted :— 


‘I only give my own opinion, but I believe that the clauses which 
are described as the equitable jurisdiction clauses do give, with 
one exception which I shall shortly mention, an absolute and satis- 
factory and sufficient relief to tenants who are unable to pay, 
and who are threatened with eviction. What was it the Govern- 
ment pledged themselves to do? It was alleged when the Crimes 
Bill was introduced that it would be used in order to promote harsh 
and unjust evictions. The Government pledged themselves to 
introduce a measure which should interpose the equitable discretion 
of a judicial tribunal between the tenant and the landlord. I think 
they have done so. Under these clauses before a tenant can be 
evicted he can go to the Court, and if he can show that his inability 
to pay rent is due to no culpable act of his own—it is not a mere 
question of whether the rent is unfair—it may be a question of mis- 
fortune—but if he can show independently of the fairness of the rent 
that his position is one due to misfortune, and not to culpable neglect, 
he can get from the Court a stay of process, and that stay may be in- 
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determinate in time and extent. I say it is impossible to provide 
more fally than this clause does for the discretion of the Court in a 
case in which the Court thinks that an eviction ought. not to take 
place. Suppose this Bill had been passed, as it ought to have been 
passed, before the evictions took place the other day at Bodyke. If 
the account given to us of the circumstances attending those evictions 
be true—of which I know nothing—but if those evictions were the 
harsh and disgraceful proceedings which we were told they were, all 
that would have been proved before a Court which would have 
intervened and protected those tenants, and they would now be in 
possession of their holdings. So far as it goes therefore, the clause 
is an absolute protection to the tenant, and fully carries out the 
pledge which the Government gave.’ 


The Bankruptcy clauses of the Bill will probably have to go 
overboard altogether, or be greatly modified; but in the main 
the measure will be regarded by the public as fulfilling the 
promises of the Government. It is avowedly a temporary 
measure, designed to carry us over till next year, when one 
more ‘ final’ attempt must be made to settle the Land question. 
The Parnellites do not want a settlement. They will be 
satisfied with nothing less than Separation. But the nation at 
large has decided not to have separation on any terms or under 
any disguises, and a Parnellite success at a by-election, here 
or there, will not suffice to alter this decision, 

The Union forces are working in entire harmony together. 
This is another element in the situation upon which we can- 
not lay too much stress. There has been a controversy between 
Mr. Gladstone and Lord Hartington, which has manifestly 
served to widen the breach in that direction; but between Lord 
Hartington, Mr. Chamberlain, and the Conservative party, 
there still exists unbroken union. Everything that comes to 
light in reference to Lord Hartington’s course is calculated to 
increase the respect which is universally felt for his high 
character and unselfish aims, Mr, Gladstone has not scrupled 
to assert that a letter to Lord Hartington, marked ‘ private,’ 
contained certain things which Lord Hartington distinctly says 
it did not contain. Lord Hartington is not at liberty to pub- 
lish the letter, and Mr, Gladstone is; as a matter of course, the 
letter has not been published, and the public have drawn their 
own conclusions from the incident. Mr. Gladstone has also 
undertaken to describe a discussion which took place at a Cabinet 
meeting, but in that respect again Lord Hartington’s sense of 
honour is somewhat more sensitive than that of his former 
chief. The proceedings in the Cabinet, of whatever nature 
they really were, are regarded by Lord Hartington as tr 
dential. 
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dential. He denies the version given by Mr. Gladstone both 
of letter and discussion; but he refuses to depart from the rule 
which forbids a man to publish a letter marked private, or the 
rule which binds a Minister to regard the proceedings at 
Cabinet meetings as secret. All confidence between political 
men must be broken down, if Mr. Gladstone’s system is hence- 
forth to be followed. Not only may a Minister betray the 
confidences of the Cabinet, but he may give his own account of 
what has taken place in the Council Chamber, and that account 
may be adapted to the purposes which he has immediately in 
hand. The standard of public life in England is not likely to 
be elevated by this new development of Gladstonianism. 

The plain fact is, that the Separatist party will move heaven 
and earth to bring about disaster to the Liberal Unionists. 
Mr. Gladstone’s hatred is concentrated upon them. With the 
Conservatives he has no particular quarrel ; but, if he could cast 
out the followers of Lord Hartington, if he could send Mr. Cham- 
berlain into permanent political exile, the immediate object for 
which he is living would be attained. He is by this time fully 
aware of the irreparable loss he ‘sustained, even in point of 
ability, by sacrificing the best of his former colleagues. Sir W. 
Harcourt, Mr. Childers, and Mr. Morley, are but sorry substi- 
tutes for Lord Hartington, Mr. Chamberlain, and Sir Henry 
James. Mr. Gladstone cannot hope to lure his former sup- 
porters back again. He therefore endeavours to discredit them, 
and to sow the seeds of bitterness between them and the Conser- 
vative party. In both these designs he will fail. The Liberal 
Unionists stand exceedingly high in the estimation of the 
nation, although we greatly fear that they lack effective organi- 
zation. The highest principle, and the amplest recognition of 
that principle by the country, are comparatively useless in politics 
without organization. Mr. Chamberlain is a most skilful party 
manager, but he cannot construct the complete machinery of a 
party in a few weeks. His tour in Scotland showed how 
great is his personal influence even upon those who start with 
strong prejudices against him. But all who perceive, that Lord 
Hartington and Mr. Chamberlain represent the true faith of 
Liberalism, must render them assistance by acting upon their 
advice in every election. Refraining from going to the polls 
only throws the victory into the hands of the Gladstonians. It 
cannot be denied that the Liberal Unionist leaders have made 
personal sacrifices from which most politicians would have 
shrunk back in alarm. They have parted with many old 
friends, and have made themselves the central marks for all the 
hatred and vindictiveness of the Irish party and of Mr. Glad- 
stone’s 
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stone’s unscrupulous followers. Their only possible recompense 
can be found in the confidence and support of the country. We 
believe they will receive it, and in no stinted measure; but 
abstention from the polls is not the way to strengthen Lord 
Hartington or Mr. Chamberlain, The Conservatives have 
proved that they are not in any way seeking to accomplish 
party ends by their present alliance. Wherever a Liberal 
Unionist appears to have a better chance of winning a seat 
than a Conservative, the Conservative organization is gladly 
placed at the command of the Unionist. There must be 
reciprocity in these things. Liberals must remember, that the 
Parnellite alliance can only be overcome by an equally firm 
alliance, offensive and defensive, between all sections who desire 
to see Ireland remain an integral part of the British domi- 
nions. There is always a difficulty in getting people to vote 
for a candidate who is not nominally a member of their own 
party. But at a time of great national peril, objections of this 
kind ought not to have any weight with sensible men. 

The by-elections in July should teach Unionists all over 
the country that indifference or inaction is almost as ruinous 
to the cause as open desertion. The loss of a seat at 
Spalding was undoubtedly caused by the apparent coldness 
and indifference with which the agricultural interest has been 
treated, and by the selection of a Conservative candidate who 
was no speaker, and who had to begin his canvass with the 
naive confession, that he was ignorant of all that really concerned 
the farmer and the labourer. But the transfer of votes from 
Unionists to Separatists at Spalding was not so large as was 
the transfer in the opposite direction in the St. Austell division 
of Cornwall. We have admitted, that there are some signs, not 
of a total change in the public mind on the Irish question, but 
of weariness and lassitude. The question is not settled, and 
the people are tired of waiting for a settlement. Meanwhile, 
the Gladstonians are everlastingly dinning into their ears the 
cry, that a solution of the difficulty stands ready to their hands ; 
they have only to call Mr. Gladstone back to power, and all 
will be over. The Parnellite allies ask for nothing more than 
an Irish Legislature for Irish affairs. The two Bills of 1886 
are absolutely dead. Irish members go about all over the 
country roaring ‘as gently as any sucking dove.’ The voice 
of ‘ United Ireland’ is silent, or is attuned to soothing strains. 
Mr. William O’Brien, who talked at Chicago of ‘ hauling down 
the flag of English domination,’ and declared that he and his 
friends would ‘ for ever remain irreconcilable’ to ‘ English rule 
in Ireland,’ now speaks softly about the right hand of fellowship, 
and 
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and the love his countrymen have for England. That love is 
deep, though it has been concealed. People who have attentively 
followed the course of Irish sedition know too well what value 
to put upon all this by-play, but the working-men of England, 
being honest themselves, do not look at it in the same light. 
It is likely to deceive them; it must do so unless adequate 
efforts are made by the Conservative party to counteract the 
crafty work which is being done by the Separatist allies. Thus 
far, no such efforts have been made, and we need not hesitate 
to acknowledge that we should have been far better off without 
one or two speeches, which have proceeded from Conservative 
sources, and which afforded only too great a latitude for the 
dexterous twists and turns which Mr. Gladstone was sure to 
give them. 

We have also to face the fact, that Parliament has done little 
or nothing but pass the Crimes Bill, which is described in every 
town and village throughout the country as a wanton attempt, on 
the part of the Government, to grind down the Irish tenant for 
the sake of filling the pockets of the landlord. That nothing 
more could be done is, we are sorry to say, a plea which does 
not materially help us. In that respect, the public is apt to be 
a little unreasonable. It is like a man who employs an agent 
to perform a certain work, and who is not to be satisfied with the 
assurances of the agent that the work was impossible. Yet we 
would fain hope, that the country may be brought to put the 
responsibility for the barrenness of this Session on the right 
shoulders. Members of Parliament will not do their duty to 
the House or to themselves if they fail to take any and every 
opportunity of explaining to the people the actual causes of the 
paralysis of Parliament. They must show, as they can well do 
by a bare narration of facts, that Mr. Gladstone and his fol- 
lowers have, on almost all occasions this Session, combined 
with their Irish confederates to carry out Mr. Parnell’s well- 
known threat, uttered at Dublin on the Ist of September, 1885 :— 
‘We are told upon high authority that it is impossible for 
Ireland to obtain the right of self-government. I believe that, 
if it be sought to make it impossible for our country to obtain 
the right of administering her own affairs, we shall make all 
other things impossible for thase who so seek.’ During the 
first seven or eight weeks of the Session, when time was simply 
invaluable, Mr. Gladstone did not hesitate to give every en- 
couragement in his power to the party of Obstruction. He was 
looked upon, and with justice, as the leader of that party. 
Early in February he wrote a letter which was full of sugges- 
tive hints to his Parnellite friends. ‘For the last twelve 
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months,’ he said,* ‘ we have been telling the English, Scotch, 
and Welsh that their Parliament would continue paralysed, and 
their business neglected, until it settles the Irish question.’ 
And he went on, ‘they will pay heavily for the delay they 
have thought it wise to interpose before we reach a conclusion 
certain to be arrived at.’ The Irish members were little likely 
to misunderstand the significance of this letter. They felt sure 
of the moral support of Mr. Gladstone. Sometimes he put 
himself literally at their head, and led them, amid disorderly 
cheers and cries, out of the House into the division lobby. But 
allies such as these are not easily controlled. Their conduct 
and their language became simply outrageous. Great offence 
was given by a scene, on the 1lth of May, which was thus 
described in one of the newspapers :— 

‘Dr. Tanner saw his chance of immortality. He immediately 
advanced to the centre of the front Opposition bench, which was quite 
deserted, and occupied Mr. Gladstone’s place. Standing in the exact 
position usually occupied by the ex-Prime Minister, he proceeded to 
address the House in opposition to the Bill. Dr. Tanner’s mere 
appearance in such a place was sufficient to produce inextinguishable 
merriment throughout the House of Commons, even in its jaded and 
exhausted condition. But when he began to speak, assuming all the 
airs and imitating all the gestures, as far as possible, of the ex-Premier, 
the effect was inexpressibly ludicrous. He turned round and round, 
he smote the box ferociously with his clenched hand, and he drew 
himself up and threw himself forward in the most approved Gladstonian 
style.’ 


The Speaker and the House might be insulted with impunity, 
but conduct such as Dr. Tanner’s provoked great indignation 
among the Separatists. For the first time, the Gladstonian 
organs censured the indecent behaviour of the Parnellites, and 
called especially for the suppression of Dr. Tanner. None of 
his previous performances had drawn forth a word of disappro- 
bation, but it was necessary to make him understand that ‘ hands 
off’ must be the rule, so far as Mr. Gladstone was concerned. 

It is well that Mr. Gladstone should be ashamed of the 
unspeakable degradation which has been inflicted on the House 
of Commons, even though he seeks to shift the responsibility 
for it to innocent persons, After all, there is but one living 
man—Mr. Talbot, of Glamorganshire—who has sat more years 
in the House than Mr, Gladstone,f and doubtless there are 





* Letter on the Burnley Election, ‘ Times,’ dated Hawarden Castle, February 
11th, 1887. 

t Mr. Talbot has represented Glamorganshire ever since 1830; Mr. Gladstone 
was first returned in 1832. 
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moments when his own gorge rises, to use Hamlet’s phrase, at 
the vindictive efforts of a section of his party to drag down the 
British Parliament below the level of a tap-room. For the first 
time in history, a considerable number of Members of the House 
of Commons have been returned to it, and go to it nightly, for 
the sole purpose of bringing degradation and destruction upon 
it. It is the ‘vulnerable point,’ as one of them has boasted, ‘ of 
the British Empire.’ The more they bring it into contempt, 
the better will it be for them and their cause. That is their 
view, and they have spared no pains to carry it into effect. 
Nothing can exceed the dignity and sound judgment invariably 
shown by the Speaker. Never has the strain upon the occu- 
pant of his position been so heavy; never has a Speaker 
had to contend against so many subtle enemies, some of 
them seated quite close to him. Not always, however, have 
the Separatists been met in the same uncompromising spirit, 
and for many weary weeks vacillation and timidity were too 
often shown, when a bold front was imperatively required. 
Four invaluable working weeks were wasted at the outset of 
the Session in ‘debating’ the Address, and the scandalous 
proceedings were even then only brought to an end by the 
peremptory intervention of the Speaker. An alteration in the 
rule of procedure relating to the Closure gave the Obstruc- 
tionists the excuse for wasting four weeks more. Then came 
nine nights of wild and aimless talk on the proposed Crimes 
Bill, which at last was introduced into the House on the 28th 
of March. From that time till now, Obstruction has been the 
real ‘order of the day,’ and the time and energies of members 
of Parliament, to say nothing of the patience of the public, have 
been consumed witbout any human being deriving the slightest 
benefit from the sacrifice. Once the House sat from 4 in the 
afternoon till nearly 2 the next afternoon; on another occasion 
the members went home between 4 and 5 in the morning. 
Sittings of from ten to eleven hours have been the rule rather 
than the exception. Few of the Conservative members have 
spoken at all, and even the Ministers have had little to say. 
The leader of the House has necessarily confined himself almost 
exclusively to moving the Closure. It cannot, therefore, be said 
that time has been needlessly occupied by the Ministerialists. 
If any accusation can be justly levelled at the Irish Secretary, 
Mr. Balfour, it is that he has said too little rather than too 
much. 

Again it must be remarked that whatever subject has been 
nominally under discussion, it has generally been transferred 
before long into the one invariable theme of the ‘wrongs of 


Ireland.’ 
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Ireland.’ During the prolonged, useless, and preposterous 
‘debate’ on the Address, nine nights were swallowed up by the 
Parnellites or their allies, and a dozen more were squandered 
during the discussion on the Rules of Procedure. Obstruction 
has sometimes been carried on from mere spite and malice. 
Thus, on Friday, the 19th of June, the House was kept sitting 
till past 3 the next morning, merely because it was well known 
that the Speaker and a large number of the members had made 
arrangements to be present at a naval review at Portsmouth. 
‘Anyway you shan’t go to the review,’ was — called 
across the House. Sometimes an indefatigable Parnellite has 
slightly varied the performances by accusing the Conservative 
members of being ‘drunk!’ Once, upon some murmurs arising 
from the opposite benches, Mr. T. Healy clenched his fist, 
shook it angrily at the Conservatives, and cried out, ‘ Ay, don’t 
let us disguise our mutual hate; I feel it ten times stronger 
than you do.’ This is the true Irish spirit; the ‘ brotherly 
love,’ of which Mr. Gladstone speaks, is kept for his own benefit, 
though his own experience of it has been but limited and recent. 

The bitterness shown by the Parnellites throughout this 
protracted struggle is too significant to be passed over unnoticed. 
No one who witnessed it will soon forget the savage onslaught 
which was made upon Sir Michael Hicks-Beach the last time 
he was able to appear in the House of Commons. At the 
beginning of the evening, he stated that he was suffering from 
‘ physical pain,’ and his manner and aspect more than corrobo- 
rated his words. Not being in a condition to bear the brunt of 
severe hostilities, the Parnellites lost no time in falling upon 
him. They accused him, on the flimsiest pretext, of uttering 
‘a threat of murder.’ One after another, hour after hour, they 
rose and heaped upon him all the insults their ingenuity could 
devise. Late at night, Sir Michael was observed to go to the 
end of the front bench, in the shadow of the Speaker’s Chair, 
and put his hand to his head wearily. He seemed to be utterly 
cast down. No Irish Secretary ever tried more honestly to do 
his duty, and his only fault had been that he had shown too much 
forbearance towards the lrish leaders. These very leaders were 
compelled afterwards to admit, that he had strained the law to 
protect the tenant, and to prevent evictions. His reward was 
that which is invariably bestowed upon those who endeavour to 
serve Ireland, but who decline to be driven blindfold at the will 
of Irish agitators. When he was compelled to retire, there were 
not wanting Irish members who rejoiced over his affliction as a 
judgment of Providence. 

We need not sully these pages with many examples of the 
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coarseness and violence which but too frequently disgrace the 
House of Commons. The public little aad how far the 
Parnellites have been encouraged to proceed in their deliberate 
design to crush all life and usefulness out of the British Parlia- 
ment. They have found out, or they believe they have found 
out, that anything whatever may be extorted from the weakness 
and fears of England. A quotation made by Sir Henry James, 
from an article by one of Mr. Gladstone’s band, throws a great 
deal of light on all this. ‘My friend Mr. Bryce tells the 
whole truth :—It was from the action of the Irish Members 
in the-year 1882 that I date the impression which we formed 
that Home Rule would come. “It may be a bad thing,” we 
say to one another in the lobbies. Probably it is a bad 
thing, though the case for it is stronger than we thought 
two years ago. But if the Irishmen persist as they are doing 
now, they will get it. It is only a question of their tenacity.’ 
Mr. Bryce is almost as candid as Mr. Campbell-Bannerman, 
the gentleman who suddenly ‘found salvation’ just as the 
Parnellites got hold of the balance of power. The Irish 
Members say, ‘Give us a Parliament of our own, or we will 
break up yours.’ Our answer to that should be unconditional 
surrender, not because we like it, but because we must. Such 
is the ‘short view’ of Mr. Morley, Mr. Bryce, and, we are 
sorry to add, of Sir George Trevelyan, who enjoys the dis- 
tinction of having deserted every section of his party, and 
boxed the entire compass of politics, within a year and a half. 
Exile from the House of Commons was too great a trial for 
his ‘robust’ political faith. Yet it cannot be said that a seat 
is cheap which is purchased by the sacrifice of the most 
emphatic pledges on the greatest question of the day. 

ut the people generally are not made of such yielding stuff. 
They are not disposed to submit quite so easily to Parnellite 
threats backed up by American gold. The indignation which 
they feel when they read of the bear-garden at Westminster 
would assuredly not be lessened, if they could witness the 
nightly performances. Among other things, endless devices 
are put into operation for the purpose of breaking down the 
authority of the Speaker. They are not always carried out 
with the audacity which, on one occasion, led the Parnellites 
to cry, ‘Down with the Speaker!’* but they are not the less 
dangerous because they are more cunning. The present Liberal 
leaders have done their part towards weakening the Speaker's 
position. On the very night when the insulting shouts were 





* On the night of April Ist, 1887. 
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raised, Mr. Gladstone made himself conspicuous by placing 
himself at the head of the turbulent group. One of his own 
organs declared proudly, the next day, that he bowed to the 
Parnellites as he passed them, and that cries arose ‘ We'll 
fight to the death |!’ ‘ Down with the Speaker!’ around which the 
‘Liberal chief’ marched ‘as straight and lithe as a lark.’ The 
same obsequious journal gave an elaborate account, two or three 
days later, of a most remarkable interview which it professed to 
have had, somewhere in the Kilburn Road, with Mr. Gladstone, 
‘his frock-coat blowing behind, his big umbrella tucked under 
his arm.’ ‘It isn’t Home Rule that I can think about at this 
moment, but only the Chair, the Chair, the Chair. ‘ Heedless 
of the east wind which blew open his thin coat,’ he brought his 
‘clenched right hand down from above his head into the palm 
of his left, and ‘slowly and solemnly uttered his lament over 
the degradation of “ the Chair, the Chair, the Chair.”’ At the 
same time, he acknowledged that the Speaker ‘is an honourable 
man, a most honourable man,’ with some recollection, appa- 
rently, of the effect produced by Mark Antony’s similar eulogy 
of Brutus. 

Mr. Gladstone once referred to himself as a ‘ finger-post.’ 
When he points the way, there are always those who will follow. 
His demeanour towards ‘the Chair, the Chair,’ even before the 
April incident, had not been lost upon his disciples. Sir 
William Harcourt insinuated that the Speaker had acted in 
collusion with the Leader of the House, and when the Speaker 
replied that, if ‘any insinuation of that sort is made, it is unworthy 
and it is untrue,’ the ‘reversible politician,’ in the true Gladstonian 
spirit, denied that he had made any insinuation. On the 2nd of 
April, Mr. Conybeare—now one of Mr. Gladstone’s leading 
followers—publicly attacked the Speaker, and put into plain 
words the charge that he was acting ‘at the instigation of the 
Leader of the House.’ On the 1st of March, Mr. T. Healy told 
the House that, if the Irish members could decide the choice of 
Speaker, they would have the hon, member for Cavan, Mr. Biggar 
in the Chair. Upon being called to order by the Speaker, 
Mr. Healy said ‘he would be sorry to institute an invidious 
comparison, and he was then directed to ‘leave that line of 
observation.’ On the 11th of March, the Speaker was compelled 
to call Mr. Parnell to order, and he was saluted with loud derisive 
shouts of ‘Oh, oh!’ On the 4th of April, when the Speaker 
was making a manly and dignified reference to the scandalous 
aspersions of Mr. Conybeare, he was interrupted more than once 
by the insulting laughter of the Irish Members, It is not always 
possible for any occupant of the Chair to check disorder, when 
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the party of disorder has the immense advantage of the support 
of the most influential leader in the House, and of a large 
section of the Liberal party. Not for amoment can the Speaker 
permit his attention to be diverted from what is going on 
around him. His determination to do all that he can to save 
the House of Commons has necessarily brought down upon his 
head some bitter attacks, but all such calumnies will be taken 
at their proper value by the nation at large. Without im- 
patience, without irritation, without undue or eager exercise 
of his authority, Mr. Peel has preserved much of the ancient 
discipline of the House. If he has not been able to preserve 
more, the blame rests upon the heads of those who were bound, 
by every consideration of duty and honour, to stand by him 
when assailed, but who found themselves driven, by the terms 
of their bargain, to join the party which, as Mr. Bright pointed 
out long ago, has hoisted the standard of rebellion, 

We have dwelt upon these circumstances, not only because 
they are of great importance in themselves, but because they 
explain much that we acknowledged at the outset to be un- 
satisfactory in the state of politics. The House of Commons 
cannot attend to its business, or do its work properly; conse- 
quently the nation must go away empty-handed ; consequently 
it will be resentful. The Ministry, after waiting many weeks 
in the hope of a change for the better, was reduced to the 
necessity of resorting to the employment of one of the most 
objectionable of the instruments used in the American Congress. 
If, only a few years ago, any one had predicted that the Tory 
leaders would be forced to ‘Americanize our institutions,’ so 
far as to adopt the principle of giving notice that all discussion 
on a particular Bill should be shut off on a fixed day, who 
would have believed it? It was unavoidable, but we cannot 
profess to rejoice over what has happened. When it has come 
to this, that a Minister is to announce that at a certain hour, 
fixed by himself, a Bill shall become law, we must all admit 
that the Revolution is making rapid progress. It might be 


contended, with considerable plausibility, that it would not be , 


one whit more revolutionary to take still another leaf out of 
the American book, and disfranchise Ireland, for a time, alto- 
gether. That, at least, would have the merit of restoring 
power, dignity, and usefulness to the House of Commons. 
At present we have done nothing in that direction. Obstruc- 
tion may—almost certainly will—begin all over afresh on the 
next measure that is introduced, or on Supply. Will it be 
wise, or even prudent, to make a common practice of forcing 
money votes through the Legislature by means of the Closure ? 
Will 
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Will any Minister venture to stand up in the House and say, 
‘unless this vote is passed by 10 or 11 o’clock, I will abso- 
lutely close all discussion upon it?’ Far less dangerous, far 
less difficult, would it be to declare boldly at once, ‘ while Ireland 
is a rebel country, Ireland shall be disfranchised. The Ame- 
ricans—especially that section of the Americans who now so 
loudly profess their love of Home Rule—acted thus towards 
the Southern States. They first conquered them, and then dis- 
franchised them. They kept them out of Congress for upwards 
of ten years, until they had passed a totally new set of laws 
concerning them and their property ; they took from them even 
their State governments ; in some States they went so far as to 
make the negroes absolute masters of everything. That is what 
the Americans mean by ‘ Home Rule’ when they are managing 
their own affairs. When they want to show their ‘friendly 
spirit’ towards England, and to catch the Irish vote at the same 
time, they talk of the rights of man, and serve up a cold hash of 
the Declaration of Independence. 

Everything has been put aside for Ireland, and this very fact 
constitutes a danger which we do not seek to disguise from our- 
selves, or from the public. There can be only one justification 
for giving up the whole of this Session to one particular work— 
namely, that the work shall succeed. The mere passage of a 
Crimes Bill will not act like a spell to re-establish law and 
order in Ireland. The law must be enforced, with discretion 
and with humanity, but with all possible vigour and determina- 
tion. Otherwise the new measure will fail, and the people will 
very naturally say to the Government, ‘ You undertook to restore 
order in Ireland, and with that end in view, you consumed the 
whole Session, and now you stand with folded hands, as helpless 
and as impotent as ever. It needs no great power of divination 
to foresee what would be the consequence. There would be a 
reaction in favour of the party which boasts that it, and it alone, 
can make a settlement of the Irish question on an enduring 
basis, as well as recover full control over the British Parliament. 
The patience of the public is soon exhausted. The Govern- 
ment will have taken a very long time to complete its Irish 
measures, even if the present Session witnesses the completion 
of them all, concerning which there are many reasons for grave 
doubts, If we are to pass into another autumn and winter of 
discontent and confusion in Ireland—another ‘Plan of Cam- 
paign,’ more abortive prosecutions, and more weakness and blun- 
dering such as were exhibited in reference to the Bodyke evic- 
tions—in that case, to use Sir G, Trevelyan’s classic phrase, 
‘the game of law and order in Ireland’ will indeed be ‘up.’ It 
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is for some such result as this, we may be very sure, that 
Mr. Gladstone is looking. Many of his plans are manifestly 
based upon the theory, that the Government are deficient in 
courage and resolution, and that they will hesitate to put their 
own Crimes Bill into operation, To be forewarned is to be 
forearmed. It is not too much to say that, if the Government 
cannot enable the Queen to reign in Ireland, and cannot 
depose Mr. Parnell, or the Home Ruler who is soon to succeed 
Mr. Parnell, the most serious disasters lie before it. We 
prefer to believe that it will do its duty fearlessly. Possibly 
the state of foreign affairs may distract the attention of the 
Government, and great allowance must be made for the fact, 
that Lord Salisbury is charged with the duties of two offices, 
either of which in these days must heavily tax the energies 
of any man. But foreign affairs are less important at this 
moment than the thinly-veiled rebellion at our very doors, 
Everything else might be managed, if we could only get 
rid, even for a breathing space, of the Irish difficulty. It 
cannot be got rid of by hesitation, trifling, or paltering with 
treason. We all know that the Government will have to face 
immense difficulties, in which it must either be energetically 
supported by the people or be driven on to the rocks. There 
will be disturbances in Ireland ; there will be renewed obstruc- 
tion in Parliament. Sir William Harcourt has been good 
enough to tell the Government what they have to expect. ‘ You 
are making laws,’ he said,* ‘which are provoking disorder,’ a 
remark which naturally evoked ready cheers from tne men 
whom he denounced, not so long ago, as exponents of ‘ the 
doctrine of treason and assassination.’ ‘As long as this Bill 
remains law, in my opinion,’ continued this noble type of a 
modern statesman, ‘the greater part of the time of the House 
will be taken up in examining how it is exercised. You will 
have a more difficult task than you ever had before.’ 

Such is the Plan of Campaign for the remainder of this year and 
the whole of next. It is to be accompanied by wholesale misre- 
presentations from every platform in the country. A gloss is to be 
put on boycotting by calling it ‘association,’ and by dishonest 
attempts to draw a parallel between that execrable system and 
English Trades Unions. ‘ Association,’ said Mr. Gladstone in the 
House of Commons on the 7th of July, ‘is the only weapon where- 
by the many and the poor can redress the inequality of their 
struggle with wealth, influence, power, and administrative autho- 
rity.” To such depths has the late First Minister of the Crown 





* Debate on Third Reading of the Crimes Bill, July 8th. 
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descended. The system under which the Curtin family were 
so barbarously persecuted for three years after the murder of 
the father, and the wife of a man (Byers) killed last February 
was hissed in the town of Ennis on entering it with the dead 
body, and refused all accommodation in the town—by which 
the wife and children of Cornelius Murphy were inhumanly 
boycotted, the husband and father having been shot at his own 
fireside, and which a Judge appointed by Mr. Gladstone on 
the recommendation of Lord Spencer has recently described as 
‘terrorism interfering with all the relations of social life, 
bringing untold poverty and misery upon Ireland—this is the 
system which Mr. Gladstone now defends as the only weapon 
with which the ‘many and the poor’ can ‘redress the ine- 
quality’ of their lot. His other main argument is that the 
opinion of foreign nations is against us. It is not true, in the 
first place; the great mass of intelligent opinion in France, 
Germany, Austria, and our own Colonies—and even in the 
United States—has condemned Mr. Gladstone’s Separation 
Scheme, and approved of the determination shown by the 
Unionist party to govern Ireland with a just and a firm 
hand. There is scarcely an American to be found, having 
no direct interest, political or otherwise, in cringing to the 
Irish, who does not admit that England would be com- 
mitting a crime in allowing the National League to tyrannize 
over Ireland any longer. An American writing to the ‘ Times,’ 
on the 13th of July, says :— 

‘ There are two reasons why you must continue to govern Ireland, 
and why you must do it effectually. The first is trite enough, and 
what everybody recognizes, that the danger of a hostile State on the 
west coast while you have already one on the east coast with which 
the former may combine in any dangerous juncture, is a military 
peril no State should voluntarily admit; and the second is, that the 
coherence of the British Empire depends on the fact that it dovs not 
recoil from any danger or admit any derogation of its authority ; and 
when the first concession to menace has been made, you are like a 
lion tamer who has shown fear to his lions. If you are backed out 
of Dublin you may pack your traps in Calcutta, for the beginning of 
the end will have come. What Englishmen should contemplate is 
the unequivocal supremacy of law in the whole of Ireland, and then, 
and only then, the administration of the internal affairs of the 
country by the most humane and liberal men to be got. . . . What 
is most wanted in Ireland is clearly obedience to law; and any 
Englishman, who says that Ireland must be permitted to go, because 
the law cannot be enforced, is beyond any appeal to common sense.’ 


All the great European statesmen, it is well known, look upon 
any further truckling with Irish rebellion as suicidal, Count 
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Beust, the author of the dualism in Austria-Hungary, so much 
admired by the Gladstonians, has plainly told the world * that, 
‘the concession of a separate Parliament to Ireland would be a 
mistake which England would have to expiate dearly. ‘ For- 
eigners, he further said, ‘could not but be struck by the fact, 
that all the respectable men in Ireland, those representing 
intelligence, property, and industry, were in favour of the Union, 
while the men to whom it was professed to entrust the task of 
ruling in the Queen’s name were the Queen’s, more or less, open 
enemies.’ And there is one more remark which, as Mr. Glad- 
stone and his friends attach so much importance to ‘foreign 
opinion, may as well be commended to their notice :—‘ Obe- 
dience to the law is the only foundation on which reforms can be 
built. First convince a people that you have a will of your own, 
and then they will believe in your power of helping them. The 
opponents of coercion in Ireland are really the enemies of the 
law, and the partizans of coercion in its worst form—that is, 
coercion by an irresponsible revolutionary league.’ German 
opinion has been expressed through many of its newspapers, and 
in almost every instance it has been adverse to Mr. Gladstone. 
We will refer to one of the most recent examples, afforded by the 
‘ Allgemeine Zeitung,’ of July 8th :— 


‘From our countrymen in the United States we know what diffi- 
culties there, also, are thrown in the way of a prosperous, social, and 
political development of things by the Irish revolutionary element. 
On American as well as on its native soil it rebels against law and 
right, against labour and progress, and disavows all the responsibilities 
on which our civilization reposes. Every policy which is calculated 
to intrust power to such people and their friends we must reject as 
disastrous. Transient differences of opinion may arise between 
England and Germany, and these have never been lacking whenever 
Mr. Gladstone was at the helm. But between Germany and the Irish 
revolution, with its appeal to the brute fanaticism of the masses, to 
plundering and murder, any understanding is impossible.’ 


To the same effect writes Professor Tyndall respecting the 
numerous communications he has received from the United 
States :— 


‘One of the latest of them,’ he adds, ‘is from a worthy clergy- 
man in Illinois. After making some remarks on the Press and 
“ politicians” of his country, and on the baits so basely thrown to 
catch the Irish vote, he indignantly repudiates the notion, that the 
resolutions passed in the United States endorsing Home Rule 
“represent the honest convictions of intelligent Americans. The 





* Through the medium cf an interview with the Vienna correspondent of the 
‘ Times,’ dated Vienna, March 31, 1886, 
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British Government,” he emphatically adds, “ will command our 
respect by preserving law and order in Ireland; it will lose our 
respect if it fails to do that thing. We, at a terrible cost, preserved 
the American Union; you, if the cost should prove equally great, 
must preserve the British Union.” All the communications above 
referred to are pitched in this key. They, one and all, recommend 
resistance to the last to the Irish policy of Mr. Gladstone.’ 


We might fill pages with similar quotations, but we should 
like Mr.Gladstone or any of his followers to answer one simple 
question. Since when has it been the custom for English 
statesmen to mould their domestic policy on ‘ foreign opinion’? 
Did Pitt adopt that course, or Canning, or Wellington, or 
Peel, or Palmerston? Does not the credit, or discredit, of affir- 
ming the principle, that foreigners should practically dictate 
measures for the government of our own country, belong exclu- 
sively to Mr. Gladstone? His own experiments, in attempting 
to lay down the law for foreign nations, ought to have taught 
him how little fitted one nation is to judge of the affairs of 
another. During the most trying period of the American War 
of Rebellion, Mr. Gladstone threw in his voice for the South. 
It angered the Northern people as much as the depredations of 
the ‘Alabama.’ He turned out to be wrong, as he has almost 
invariably proved to be in reference to foreign politics. The 
North went on with their war against Separation in spite of him. 
Even so will the English people deal with a difficulty of the 
same kind which now confronts them in Ireland, and which 
Mr. Gladstone has largely helped to produce. 

There is one other feature of Separatist tactics which Con- 
servative writers and speakers cannot afford to overlook, It. is 
the systematic attempt to represent the present Crimes Bill as 
infinitely more severe than either of the Gladstonian measures 
of 1870, 1881, and 1882. Every well-informed man knows 
better, but then every man is not well informed, and too much 
pains cannot be taken to prove to the people that the present 
legislation is not ‘ unexampled,’ ‘ unprecedented,’ and all the 
rest of it; on the contrary, that it is leniency itself compared 
with the Gladstonian Coercion Bills, and that no man who 
obeys the ordinary law, as we are all obliged to obey it in 
England, Scotland, and Wales, has the slightest need to fear 
the new Act. In 1870, Mr. Gladstone’s Bill gave a magistrate 
power to imprison any man for six months, who could not give 
a satisfactory account of himself. The Act of 1881 authorized 
magistrates to make arrests of suspected persons, and to detain 
them without trial ; and more than one thousand persons, women 
as well as men, were so arrested and thrust into jail, most of 
them 
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them without even knowing with what offences they were 
charged. The Act of 1882 authorized the appointment of three 
judges to try prisoners by special commission, punished boy- 
cotting, now called ‘ association,’ with six months’ imprisonment, 
and inflicted the same penalty on persons who assaulted officials, 
or kept forcible possession of their homes after eviction ; con- 
ferred powers for the arrest of persons found out after sunset 
or before sunrise, and for the confiscation of newspapers and 
their ‘plant’; empowered the police to arrest and remove 
foreigners, and to prohibit (with the sanction of the Lord 
Lieutenant) public meetings ; the power to examine witnesses, 
although no person was in custody ; and compelled districts in 
which murder or violence were committed to pay the expense of 
compensation, and of maintaining additional police. Such were 
the mild and gentle measures of the Gladstone Administration, 
the harshest of them all being piloted through the House of 
Commons, with infinite zest, by Sir William Harcourt. 
Mr. Gladstone himself seems to be utterly unconscious that 
he has ever had a hand in passing a Coercion Bill. ‘ We have 
been tampering with trial by jury, he said to a farcical 
deputation of sham Americans on the 9th of July, ‘we have 
given the right of imprisonment to the Lord Lieutenant. These 
things are very mournful.’ No reminiscence flitted across his 
mind of the time when he held a thousand persons imprisoned, 
some of them-—as in the case of Mr. Dillon—because they had 
ventured to attack his political career. How completely his 
memory has failed may be illustrated by one more quotation 
from the July speech :-— 


‘I could have wished that in this glorious season, when the earth 
is teeming with the rich promises of harvest, you had come among us 
to find a political spectacle such as in almost every one of the last fifty 
years you would happily have found ; that you would have found 
Parliament, after it had patiently laboured in the extension of popular 
liberties, and in securing the institutions of the country and respect 
for law and order upon their true basis—viz. appealing to the right 
judgment and convictions of the people, endeavouring to establish 
those laws and institutions on a footing suitable both to the country 
and to the time.’ 


If the Americans had come over here any of the fifty years 
preceding 1887, they would have found us engaged in the 
extension of popular liberties. Has Mr. Gladstone the least 
idea how many Coercion Bills he has himself passed during 
that time, and how many others he has been concerned in? 
Does it not come with an excellent grace from such a man to 
taunt Lord Hartington with failure of memory? Concerning the 
Gladstone 
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Gladstone Coercion Act of 1882, ‘A Barrister’ wrote as follows 
to the ‘Times’ on the 9th of the present month of July :— 


‘I have special knowledge of Irish “Coercion” Acts and of the 
administration of them in recent years, and I have no hesitation in 
saying, that no statute of the kind passed since the Union can be 
compared with Mr. Gladstone’s Act of 1882 in severity; no one of 
them so thoroughly deserves the epithet, often heard of late, of 
infamous. Had its provisions been enforced, every housewife who 
threatened a tradesman with loss of custom, every priest or parson 
who preached of future punishment, every citizen who abused his 
neighbours, as most of us are prone to do, was liable to imprisonment 
for ‘‘ intimidation,” and no one could tell what was “lawful” and 
what was “unlawful” in the way of association, until declared by a 
conviction under the statute.’ 


Let any Gladstonian who is caught upon a public platform 
declaiming against the present Bill be required to point out 
what provisions in it correspond with the ruthless enactments 
contained in the Coercion Acts of 1870, 1881, and 1882. It 
would surpass the power even of his master to discover them. 
The new Crimes Bill is designed, and designed solely, to prevent 
or to punish murder and outrage ; to save men from being shot 
or hacked to pieces, because they have offended the National 
League ; to imprison the scoundrels who cut the hair off girls’ 
heads, or mutilate cattle; to enable every man in Ireland to go 
about his lawful avocations, to buy and sell in any market he 
may choose, to work for the man who can offer him work, and 
to set at defiance the National League. These are the objects 
of the present Bill. They should be continually kept before 
the public, tedious as the work of doing it may be to those 
whose minds are jaded after nearly two years of incessant dis- 
cussion upon Ireland. It must be remembered, that tens of 
thousands of electors all over the country are not in a good 
position for detecting the sophistries of Mr. Gladstone, or for 
correcting the incredible freaks of his ‘ historical conscience.’ 
Every year brings new electors into the register, young men 
who even a couple of years ago were perhaps paying compara- 
tively little attention to politics. The work of education can 
never be suspended with safety. Much greater political activity 
will henceforth prevail in the country than we have ever seen 
before. To guide this intelligently will admit of little time 
being lost in reposing calmly upon the triumphs of a previous 
election. 

In the same speech, to which we have already referred, Mr. 
Gladstone taunted the Irish landlords with receiving money 
from America :— 

‘Give 
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‘Give us your money for our landlords, give us your money to 
take away emigrants we can afford to get rid of, give us your money 
to bear the charge of famines which we should provide against, and we 
will make ro complaints ; but assist our fellow subjects in fighting 
the battle of liberty in a form known to our laws and to our Coun- 
stitution, and immediately we shall begin indignantly to expostulate 
with you, and complain to the world about your interference with 
British institutions.’ 


But Mr. Mitchell Henry has justly pointed out, that Mr, 
Gladstone has always ‘refused to see or admit for practical 
purposes the existence of anything but political evils in Ireland, 
and has always manipulated those political evils so as to get 
possession of the Irish vote.’ 


‘The experience of fifteen years in the House of Commons,’ adds 
Mr. Mitchell Henry, ‘has shown to me that whenever the late 
Premier felt himself strong in a British and Welsh Liberal vote, he 
despised and treated with the utmost neglect the representations of 
Irish members, and when approached by any of us who, from practical 
knowledge of the country, note that the social evils of Ireland are 
infinitely more pressing than their political evils, he became so 
impatient that he would hardly give us a hearing. The whole 
course of Mr. Gladstone’s legislation has been directed to increasing 
the contribution of Ireland to the National Exchequer, without a 
thought as to whether he did not thereby directly increase and 
perpetuate poverty. Twice, if not thrice, Mr. Gladstone has visited 
Ireland, ostensibly to study the country, but he has carefully confined 
the ambit of his observations to Wicklow and Dublin, where he has 
been the guest of great noblemen, whose surroundings are such as 
you find in Rutlandshire or Yorkshire, but he hus refused all entreaties 
to visit the poverty-stricken parts of the country in order to see their 
condition for himself. Poverty—and at times semi-starvation, I may 
be allowed to say—has been the burden for many years past of my 
Trish preachings on the causes of Irish discontent, for men gaunt 
with hunger are ever ready for crime if they are urged to it by 
agitators, whose pockets are filled by the agitation. I do publicly 
and solemnly declare, not for the first time, that of all men now 
living Mr. Gladstone has done most to deepen Irish poverty, and has 
done least to guard against Irish famines. I have urged on the deaf 
and unsympathetic ears of Mr. Gladstone that he should return some 
portion of this extra taxation that he has saddled on Ireland to the 
country itself, and employ it in making good roads, light railways, 
and harbours, and in draining and making habitable a large part of 
the country now saturated with water like a sponge. There would 
have been no fierce Irish question now, if Mr. Gladstone had been 
content with his two and a half millions, and had expended in a well- 
organized scheme the other half million in developing the country. 
Such a policy would indeed have warded off famine, have put hope 
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into the hearts of the people, and have caused them to take a less 
jaundiced view of political questions. In this direction, however, 
Mr. Gladstone was immovable.’ 


There is still another question which is rapidly advancing to 
the front, and which is destined to have a vast influence, for 
good or ill, upon the fate of the Conservative party. The 
national expenditure, even in time of peace, has been brought 
up to the sum of 90,000,000/. a year, the tendency is still towards 
increase, and the suspicion has been gaining ground—especially 
during the last few months—that great wastefulness and 
extravagance characterize the administration of most of the 
public departments. This suspicion will, it is clear, be 
converted into certainty by the revelations made before the 
Select Committee of the House of Commons, which was called 
into existence by Lord Randolph Churchill, and which owes its 
success to his great industry, penetration, and indefatigable 
exertions. A portion of the evidence has, by a wise resolution 
of the Committee, been laid upon the table of the House, so 
that it may be available for the discussion of the Estimates as 
they arise. If any justification of this step were needed, it 
would be found in the fact elicited by the searching questions 
of Lord Randolph, that the Estimates as now prepared must 
necessarily be almost incomprehensible except to those who 
prepare them, It is impossible, for instance, to find out under 
any vote how much money is really being asked for that 
particular vote. In the Army Estimates, Vote 2 is for Divine 
Service, and the amount asked for is 59,8007. But a little 
enquiry served to show, that the Chaplain-General and many 
other officials are not included in this sum, and, when all the 
figures had been given, it turned out that the total sum demanded 
was 83,3971. Mr. Knox, the Accountant-General of the Army, 
was asked whether it would have been ‘ possible for any private 
individual to have ascertained from the Estimates laid before 
Parliament from 1870 to the present year that the total increase 
to the net army expenditure amounted to 9,000,0002,’ and his 
reply was, ‘I think it would have been extremely difficult.’ To 
a great extent, his evidence supplied the key to what is practically 
a sealed book, and Lord Randolph Churchill has done a public 
service by causing its immediate production, 

We now have it stated on the authority of General Bracken- 
bury * that the effective cost of our army is 14,600,000/. a year, and 
for this we can scarcely put one army corps into the field, while the 








* Whose evidence before Lord Randolph Churchill’s Committee has been 
published, in part, in the newspapers. 
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German army costs 19,300,000/. a year, and for that nineteen 
army corps of 30,000 men each, regular troops, can be brought 
out for active service. We also know, from the testimony of the 
Accountant-General of the Army, that the administration of our 
War Office costs 255,5001. a year, while the German War Office 
costs only 160,000/. a year; that we pay for War Office clerks 
145,000/. a year, and for sending messages to and from that 
office over 11,000. a year, and 2447/. a year, or nearly 50. a 
week, merely for cleaning up the rooms—that is, for ‘ scourers 
and charwomen.’ This, of course, is a trifle compared with 
some other departments of the Army Expenditure, but it is a 
trifle indicative of much. The enormous sum of 8,000,000/. a 
year is expended without any proper audit, and the official who 
is responsible to Parliament for this expenditure is a civilian, 
having no knowledge whatever of the business of any department 
under him. The pension list mounts up with alarming rapidity 
—we believe the total sum now paid for pensions of all kinds, ex- 
cluding Royal pensions and allowances—is not short of 7,000,000/. 
a year, and under the present regulations it must continually 
grow larger. The increase in the vote for ‘ Warlike and other 
Stores’ since 1874-5 is over 2,000,000/. The report of Sir 
James Stephen’s Committee, recently published, proves that 
there is no proper supervision of anything whatever in this 
department, and that contracts are made without much regard 
for the public interests. General Adye, in a letter to the 
‘Times,* has spoken out pretty plainly on this point. ‘Thou- 
sands of articles,’ he states, ‘are chiefly obtained by contract, 
and the interests of those who are concerned with their supply 
are fully represented in the House. A million or more money 
is under consideration on each vote, and there are many persons 
in the country who desire to obtain a share.’ When we know 
that the head of the Stores, Provisions, Clothing, Buildings 
and Repairs Departments, has no real control over them, and 
is merely a politician who may remain in office but a few 
months, our confidence in this system is not likely to be 
increased. The extravagance which daily goes on at the Dock 
yards is almost incalculable, and with regard to store-accounts 
keeping it is only necessary to quote a very small part of the 
evidence given by Mr. C. McHardy before the Dockyard 
Commission in 1885 :— 

‘1924. Then you think that some serious modification of the 
present system is desirable ?—Yes; it is wasting much of the public 
money, and is worse than useless, because many people believe that 
an audit is going on when there is really nothing of the kind. 





* February 26th, 1887. 
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‘1925. You think that it would be better to have no audit in fact ? 
—You have no audit ; it would be better to say clearly that you have 
no audit, and not to mislead the Admiralty, the Treasury, the House 
of Commons, and the public, by saying that you have an audit when 
you have nothing of the kind.’ 


As soon as the people become alive to all this, there will 
arise a cry for reform the like of which we have not heard in 
our time. Any government or any party which opposed it, or 
which even endeavoured to extenuate or to conceal the vices of 
the present system, would be swept away before the storm of 
popular indignation. It is the business of the Conservative 
party to lead this work of reform. They are not responsible for 
the gross mismanagement which is now being revealed to the 
nations; it is not the Conservatives who have governed the 
country during the greater part of the last fifty years. But 
their opportunity is great now. Wisely and ably treated, the 
demand for honest administration in the public service would 
enable the Conservatives to beat down all opposition. We can 
scarcely doubt that our leaders perceive this. But there is no 
time to be lost. The hour has come for healing schisms, 
for arranging all minor differences, for closing up our ranks to 
meet the enemy. We have not sought, we do not seek, to deny 
that in some respects the position calls for renewed activity and 
energy. We cannot hope to stand unless every element in our 
party that is popular, every element that is strong, everybody 
who is associated in the public mind with the cause of progress 
and retrenchment, once more combine to work together. The 
golden moments are with us now. Heavy must be the 
responsibility which will rest upon the heads of those who 
refuse to seize and profit by them-ere they are gone. 
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Art. I.—1. Renaissance in Italy. The Catholic Reaction. 
In two parts. By John Addington Symonds. London, 
1886. 

2. La Contre-révolution religieuse au xvi° siécle, Par Martin 
Philippson, Professeur a Université de Bruxelles. Paris 
and Brussels, 1884. 


M®* SYMONDS has completed the task which he began 
ten years ago, and the sixth and seventh volumes of his 
* Renaissance in Italy’ bring us down to the period of decay, 
when the vigour of the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries had 
exhausted itself, and there was no longer strength to bring forth 
new ideas. It is a period of blight, dulness, and tyranny, 
enlightened only by the genius of a few poets, artists, and men 
of science. The spirit of Erasmus was gone to rest, but the 
spirit of Charles V. still lived and worked. The taint of 
Jesuitism had infected faith and letters, the leaden mantle of 
Spanish rule bowed Italy to the ground. The men who raised 
their voices against dulness became the prey of the Inquisition. 
Sarpi only escaped, as did Erasmus, by his wits and the pro- 
tection of the great; Giordano Bruno perished at the stake; 
Tasso sang at the bidding of the Church. It is a time of 
decadence. But the title of these volumes suggests, that side by 
side with decadence there was a revival; and it is this revival 
which will be the principal subject of the following pages. 

It is easy to talk of ‘tendencies’ and ‘ movements,’ but such 
abstractions must rest on facts. A generation belongs to a 
Renaissance or a Decadence because of the influence of certain 
facts. If men in general, or the members of some particular 
community, think that Latin or Greek is to be studied, that 
military glory is the greatest aim of a nation, that heresy is 
pestilent, or that the Old Testament is the groundwork of 
morality, we shall find a tendency to found schools and univer- 
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sities, to make wars of conquest, to set up Inquisitions, or to 
drag national antipathies into matters of religion. That men 
do think thus or thus is the result of the thoughts of previous 
generations ; and it is the object of the historian to investigate 
what causes have been at work to produce the result. 

The causes are of different sorts. The invention of printing, 
for instance, created public opinion and introduced a new and 
incalculable factor into politics and religion. The Copernican 
system invaded theology, and altered the relations of heaven 
andearth. The discovery of the uses of steam mechanically 
changed the powers and with them the wants and habits of the 
human race. These and many other such causes make old 
methods of thought impossible, by disturbing or destroying the 
old conditions of thought. Their action may be quickened or 
retarded by rulers and institutions, but cannot be created or 
destroyed by them. 

But what is true generally may not hold in a particular 
instance or at a particular time. A country or a generation, 
whilst slowly obeying the great tides of thought, is blown 
transverse by many cross winds, The change of institutions 
educates or diseducates men to think. And Governments have 
power to change institutions. They can proscribe books, can 
send people to church or to prison, can tune pulpits, schools, 
and universities, and compel the young to learn by a certain 
rule. They may succeed as Philip II. succeeded in Spain, 
or fail as he failed in the Netherlands ; but, in either case, the 
course of thought is diverted from its natural channels for a 
time. It was not for nothing that, when the ancient house of 
thought had been ruined by the Pagan revival of the fifteenth 
century, the workers set to build it up again were not saints and 
sages, but hard-headed popes, worldly-wise Jesuits, and bigoted 
princes. It is as ‘the people love to have it.’ The Italians 
were weary of a revival which made neither this life nor the 
next more secure. They had learned no new rule of life from 
the Humanists. No Luther or Knox had given them the Bible, 
and religion was to them synonymous with Catholicism. They 
turned for guidance to the practical men of their time, and found 
them, as usual, opposed to innovation. It was ‘easier and safer 
and more pleasant to live in obedience than to be at their own 
disposing.’ So said the voice of the saints: and the sinners 
were not disinclined to agree, in an age when Philip II. and his 
like were ready to enforce obedience by the rack and the stake. 
So the first age of the Renaissance came to an end and the 
reaction began. The Italians of 1550 and onwards had come 
to the conclusion, that salvation was more easily attainable under 
the 
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the teaching of the Catholic Church than by the methods of 
philosophers ; they had not had enough experience of freedom 
to be willing to risk much for it; they lapsed into obedience, if 
not contentment; and the result is what is termed a decadence. 

The period is one of special interest, for it is the. first century 
of modern history. We have been warned lately not to fix 
arbitrary dates for ‘ancient,’ ‘ medieval,’ and ‘ modern’ history. 
The warning is not without reason. Historians are apt to 
docket periods as if a new generation of men spontaneously 
came into existence, and were not the children of their fathers. 
But there have been facts in the history of the world which 
have so marked an epoch, that everything which has followed is 
different from what went before ; and the facts, which combined 
to bring about the complex phenomenon which is called the 
Renaissance, were such that there is a greater interval between 
the age which followed and that which preceded, than is to be 
found elsewhere, except at similar stopping-places which occur 
here and there on the high-road of history. 

If we compare the state of the world in 1450 and in 1550, 
we shall see, that a century separates two states of society far 
more widely different from each other than those which precede 
or which follow. In a word we may say, that in 1450 the 
world was medieval, and in 1550 modern. In 1450 the 
Palzologi reigned at Constantinople, the English in France, the 
Moors in Granada. Knights in armour rode down rabbles of 
half-armed peasants, and cannon had not superseded archery. 
Europe was full of castles held by petty sovereigns. The King 
of France was little more than the most powerful of a dozen 
independent princes. The cities of Italy were held by despots 
of the medieval type. Learning was confined within the narrow 
bounds of Trivium and Quadrivium ; theology was taught accord- 
ing to the rule of Aristotle and Aquinas. In England Gothic 
churches and colleges were being built to enshrine the piety 
and learning of ancient tradition. St, Alban’s, St. Edmund’s, and 
Glastonbury, still sent their mitred abbots to sit in Parliament 
at Westminster. The barons had not begun to destroy their 
own power by the Wars of the Roses. Chivalry was still alive, 
and crusades were dreamed of. In Italy the dome of Brunel- 
leschi had risen by the side of Giotto’s tower, as a beacon 
of coming change; but Lionardo, Michael Angelo, Raphael, 
Leo X., Bembo, were. unborn, and Fra Angelico was painting 
his divine frescoes in the full spirit of the Middle Ages, 

A century later, all was changed. The Turkish Empire had 
supplanted the Byzantine Empire. Europe was divided amongst 
five or six great kingdoms, subject to despotic monarchs. The 
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religion, the science, the learning, the politics, the jurispru- 
dence, the architecture, the painting, the music, of the Medieval 
Age had ceased to exist. Latin was transformed and Greek 
re-born. Schoolmen had given place to Humanists. More than 
half the nations had revolted from Rome. The monasteries 
were turned into barns or fallen into ruin. Monks and friars 
‘with all their trumpery’ had been cast out. The Church 
of Rome itself had been purged and chastened. The oceans 
had revealed the continents and islands of the New World, 
and brave explorers were sailing ‘from pole to pole traversing 
each colure’ in search of gold and empire. The arts of war 
and peace were changed ; the old lines of trade, the old roads 
to Rome, were no more. Gothic gloom and glory had passed 
away for ever, and the world was full of the new splendours of 
Renaissance art. But the greatest change of all was in the 
thoughts of men. Where men had assented they questioned, 
where they had obeyed they rebelled. Liberty of thought had 
been born, the mother of political and personal liberty, the 
forerunner of equality and downfall of privilege. The old age 
of the world had gone by, the new age in which we still live 
was founded. 

We will lay down no arbitrary or fantastical dates; but 
assuredly, if there is any meaning in the words medieval and 
modern, the present and the future had their birth at no other 
period than this, and Italy was their birthplace. 

But the soil of Italy was exhausted; a time of languor suc- 
ceeded to a time of productive energy, and the historian of 
the Renaissance finishes his task by recording a period of 
Decadence—a painful task, but not without its compensations ; 
for though Italy now ceases to be the guiding light of Europe, 
her work has been done among the nations, and in their turn 
France, England and Germany hand on the torch, and the 
warmth and radiance survive still, and are reflected in the Italy 
of our own days. 

At that time, as must indeed always be the case, the human 
intellect was more fully awake in some countries than in others. 
In our own island, as is usually the case, the change from the 
former state of society had come late. Scotland was but now 
emerging from feudal darkness into the sudden and wonderful 
change of which the Reformation was one of the principal 
factors—-a change which stamped her national character at once 
and permanently with the impress of progress, The Eliza- 
bethan literature and the growth of Puritanism, and the spirit 
of enterprise and national pride which mark that great epoch, 
were in their full vigour at a time when France was weakened 
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by civil war and religious discord, and was becoming fit to 
undergo the severe discipline of Richelieu; when Spain was 
showing all the signs of that impotence from which she has 
never revived ; when Germany was distracted by religious and 
local disputes, the gloomy prelude of the Thirty Years’ War. 
Italy was changed from her condition during the fifteenth 
century. She had tried the greatest experiments which the 
world had seen in art and literature, and the age of grand 
creations had passed. She was no more to astonish the world 
with new marvels, To scholars had succeeded stylists, to 
original painters men of the schools, to poets (with the single 
exception of Tasso) writers of elegant verse and members of 
academies. All was now deliberate, conscious and artificial ; 
principles of composition ruled every work of art, and criticism 
had taken the place of invention. Except in the regions of 
music and science, Italy had nothing new to give the world. 
She had become the school of taste, and had ceased to be the 
home of invention. 

A period of decadence—and the present age needs the 
warning—may be defined as one in’ which taste is made the 
standard rather than originality, and the rules of taste are 
ascertained and stated. The decadence of Greece expressed 
itself in gems and the anthology; that of Rome, in rhetoric; 
that of the Middle Ages in quibbles and niceties of philosophy : 
what seems important is form, rather than substance. On 
the other hand, such epochs are periods of repose, during 
which results are summarized and rules laid down. We cannot 
say that the formulation of Catholic dogma in the thirteenth 
century was a waste of time, nor that of Protestant dogma in 
England and Germany in the sixteenth, nor that of the rules 
of architecture, painting, and poetry, at the same time. To 
establish rules is to save the time of later explorers; a codi- 
fication of results must always be of some value to those who 
follow. It will instruct more than it hampers the original 
geniuses ; on the other hand, by putting technical correctness 
within the reach of the industrious it gives an advantage to 
second and third-rate artists which Nature has not granted 
them. A hundred Trissotins are born to one Moliére, and it 
may sometimes even happen that the bird of Jove is turned 
into a tame eagle, Pope, great as he was, would have been a 
greater poet if he had lived a century earlier, or two genera- 
tions later. But Dryden could break through the trammels 
of rule, and Cowley and Gray were helped, not hindered, by 
obeying academic form. A great age of art is always revo- 
lutionary at the outset. Phidias and A¢schylus were sinners 
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against convention as much as Cimabue and Dante, as Turner 
and Byron. Yet convention is not the same thing as pedantry ; 
a school of art or philosophy may have its statutes drawn by 
pedants and yet be sound, and there is no stability of progress 
without the foundation of schools. Raphael, Michael Angelo, 
Sebastiano del Piombo, and Giulio Romano set the arts upon 
an academic basis, the rules of which were ascertained and 
stated by their followers, and a convention was established 
which lasted almost till our own times. The lectures of Sir 
Joshua Reynolds show how completely the ‘grand style’ was 
guided as well as hampered by Italian traditions. We are led 
to the conclusion, that the formulation of principles was not in 
itself an evil; the evil was in the deadness of the times, which 
brought forth no first-rate genius. For the names of Bernini, 
Domenichino, the Caracci, Guido, of Marino, Guarini, Tassoni, 
and all the poets of the sixteenth to the eighteenth centuries, 
with the sole exception of Tasso, are pale beside those of the 
preceding century. Venice alone stands apart; and Italy, under 
the reign of Medici, Estes, Gonzagas, Farneses, and Bourbons, 
has no great names to equal the lustre of Galileo, Giordano 
Bruno, and the company of naturalists and philosophers who 
are the true glories of an age in which politics were dead, and 
religion divorced from freedom. 

In art the example of the great masters, against whom 
there was no appeal, had established a method which was, not 
even disputed. Had another Michael Angelo appeared, he 
might have founded a school of landscape, or of historical or 
mythological painting, which would have struck a new key 
and created another revolution, The ancient glories of Rome, 
the loves and adventures of Orlando, the glories of Italian 
scenery, might have lived upon the canvas of a new race of 
great painters. But no such creator showed himself, and the 
orthodoxy of the times demanded nothing but religious art. The 
later works of the great generation had left the narrow round 
of holy families and biblical subjects. The ecstasies of St. 
Francis and St. Theresa, the martyrdoms of St. Agnes, St. 
Agatha, St. Laurence, and all the ‘ghastly glories of saints,’ 
on which the Jesuit fathers loved to dwell, inspired the reigning 
school, Now and then such a subject as Guido’s Aurora 
opened a window into a new region. But as we go through the 
gallery of Bologna, we are oppressed with the sameness of ex- 
cellence, and the absence of invention. Composition, modelling, 
drawing, chiaroscuro, subordination and relation of parts, are all 
in them. We admire, but our hearts are not touched. We long 
for some rebellion against convention, some touch of nature ; and 
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whilst acknowledging the genius of the Caracci, we would gladly 
exchange all this correctness for the absurdities and anachron- 
isms of an earlier and more living school. 

Sculpture went from bad to worse. Windy draperies, tra- 
vesties of the exaggerated anatomy of Michael Angelo, impos- 
sible or ridiculous attitudes, attempts at realizing the effects of 
painting in an incongruous medium, these are the characteristics 
of sculpture down to the time of Winckelmann. In architecture 
nothing new was invented; all the faults of taste which dis- 
figured the great age were adopted as graces of style; consoles, 
cornices, grinning Atlantids, flimsy floral decorations, rusti- 
cated and ‘vermiculated’ masonry, imitations of curtains and 
carpets in verde antique and porphyry, veneering of bricks to 
imitate solid marble, sham domes, sham vaults, sham vistas, 
sham perspective. The Jesuits took the lead in this orgy of 
bad taste, and their churches exhibit all the worst specimens of 
upholstery in stone that the world has to show. Ancient Rome 
was turned into a quarry to build up these modern monsters, 
which rose unabashed in every town of Italy by the side of the 
works of Palladio and his fellows. 

In literature the case was not dissimilar.‘ Fari que sentias’ 
was not possible under the existing governments, The object 
of an absolute government was then, as always, to give its 
subjects subsistence and amusement, and grave thoughts were 
out of place ; moreover, the Press being under a double censor- 
ship, neither history nor philosophy nor speculation of any kind 
could find a hearing. Of theology of a certain kind there was 
plenty; and of light poetry, satirical, lyrical, and dramatic. 
Scholars still studied the classical authors, and when the time 
came for it there was harmless criticism of art. But no Machia- 
velli, no Savonarola, no Dante appeared, not even an Ariosto, 
He and his forerunners had tried to the full the experiment of 
what could be done in romantic verse, and the Orlando stood 
before the world a perfect work, one neither to be imitated 
nor emulated. There was an opening for a dramatic poet ; 
as Alfieri showed, after the Inquisition had done its work ; but 
the ‘Church looked coldly upon the stage, and to sincere 
Catholics that way of verse was barred. 

The story of Tasso, told by Mr. Symonds in one of those 
chapters in which he is always at his best, is the story of a 
genius fallen upon evil times and evil tongues, Evil times, 
because the age of song was past, and it is calumny, not glory, 
to emulate the dead ; evil tongues, because his whole life was 
spent in unworthy quarrels with men who could not understand 
the nobleman who claimed homage as a poet, and the poet who 
demanded 
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demanded precedence as a nobleman. The romantic Epic had 
been completed by Ariosto ; and his own Rinaldo was but a Vir- 
gilian Orlando. What Tasso did was to inaugurate the Christian 
Epic—more learned, more contained, more orthodox in art and 
creed than Ariosto. He was a learned swan, a smaller Milton, 
the Homer of churchgoing folk. No one, we imagine, who is 
not both leisurely and composed, can read the ‘ Gerusalemme’ 
without tedium ; nor can any one who cares for poetry at all be 
insensible to its beauty. The verse is fluent, smooth, and 
weighty, the sentiment noble, the story full of graceful flow 
and interspersed with episodes which are both beautiful and 
original, Tasso, for all his prolixity, probably resembles more 
and approaches more nearly to Virgil, in his own style, than 
any poet who has written since the age of Augustus. Virgil 
is more to Tasso than Homer to Virgil; for Tasso is adapt- 
ing, not creating, a new form of Epic; and doubtless Virgil 
consulted his own genius more than any rules of composition. 
As Mr. Symonds says, ‘It was now impossible to take a step 
in poetry or art without a theory; and what was worse, that 
theory had to be exposed for dissertation and discussion.’ * 
So Tasso, ‘by genius the most spontaneous of men,’ wrote 
an Ars Poetica as a prelude to composing an Epic. All 
this being granted, the ‘Gerusalemme’ deserves the place it 
holds in literature. It can never vie with the ‘ Orlando Furioso’ 
in style or in matter: it is pitched in a lower and calmer 
key ; but within the limits which its author imposed upon 
himself it moves with perfect grace and dignity; and we think 
we are doing honour to it when we say, that what Virgil was 
to Tasso, Tasso, to some extent, was to Milton. The religious 
epic culminated in Milton, not in Tasso, as the romantic epic 
culminated in Ariosto, not in Boiardo. The native seriousness 
of Milton was well fostered and strengthened by his puritan 
education. Tasso was an Italian Catholic, not as Milton, half 
a Roman Stoic, half a Bible-and-sword fanatic—and the measured 
orthodoxy of his sentiments is expressed in his work. Yet when 
cne considers the character of the man, his extreme sensitiveness 
and egotism, his restlessness and impatience of control, it is 
strange to see how Pegasus can be ridden by a priest; and in 
fact Pegasus often escapes to his own pastures and streams, 
eiwOas over Gar edppeios trotapoio, and ‘ the force by which the 
plot moves is love,’ ‘Tasso in truth thought that he was 
writing a religious and heroic poem. What he did write, was 
a poem of sentiment and passion. . . . He displayed, indeed, 
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marvellous ingenuity and art in so connecting the two strains 
of his subject, the stately Virgilian history and the glowing 
modern romance, that they should contribute to the working of 
a single plot. Yet he could not succeed in vitalizing the 
former, whereas the latter will live as long as human interest 
in poetry endures.’ * What survives of Tasso is not his learn- 
ing and his academic form, but that characteristic of his poems 
which was spontaneous. Tasso (whom Shelley regarded as a 
greater poet than Ariosto) was a poet not in virtue of, but 
in spite of, the rules of composition under which he worked ; 


_ and though his style was perfected by the limitations which he 


approved, and to which he willingly submitted himself, he 
would have been greater if he could have resolved to be himself 
(as Milton, for all his learning, was always Milton), and not too 
much contented to be a modern Virgil, taught and tamed by 
the orthodoxy of the Italian Parnassus and the schools of the 
Jesuits. 

With Tasso closes the great cycle of Italian poets, and no 
eminent poet arose till Alfieri. But the period of stagnation was 
not entirely without fruit ; the purged and reformed Catholicism, 
which henceforth ruled, was favourable to that growth of morality 
which has helped to regenerate Italy. The Italy of Filicaia and 
Leopardi had been purged by suffering, but also inspired with 
the spirit of Christianity ; and when patriotism awoke a new en- 
thusiasm in the heart of the nation, those who met the oppressor 
at Novara and at Solferino were more worthy of freedom than 
the Machiavellian nobles and brutal or cynical commonalty who 
furnished the subject of the satire of Tassoni and the novels of 
Folengo and Aretino. To the simple and upright countryfolk 
whom Virgil and Horace praised, and to whom Mr. Ruskin 
has lately given their due, the purification of the Church has 
been an unmixed gain. Their religion is childish and super- 
stitious, but the clergy of the ‘ Decameron’ has disappeared for 
ever, and this result is chiefly due to the preaching of the 
Catechism of the Council of Trent, and the silent working of 
the seminaries‘and schools which the Council instituted. How 
far that teaching is now out of date, and what hope there is of a 
new reformation of religion, the future will decide. But the 
faith and morals of a nation which has used for more than a 
quarter of a century with so much gravity and dignity the 
heritage of freedom on which it entered in 1860, may be safely 
entrusted to its own keeping. The growth of material pro- 
sperity and of local enterprise shows the strength and seriousness 
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of the Italian people, believed fifty years ago to be a nation of 
brigands, beggars, and musicians; and in spite of the croakings 
of obscurantists, religion, whatever its present form may be, 
cannot be dead or dying in a nation which possesses so much 
sobriety, vigour, and discipline as marks the national character 
of the people of Italy. 

In all Christendom there was a cry, that the Church must 
reform itself. The voice of prophets had never been wholly 
silent. The vices of Popes and Bishops had been rebuked by 
visionaries like St. Francis, by bands of soldier monks, by 
companies of unlearned Albigenses and Waldenses, by English 
Parliaments, by poets as Dante, by satirists as Boccaccio, by 
scholars as Grosseteste and Wickliff. Lately the stern cry of 
‘Gladius Domini super terram cito et velociter,’ in the mouth 
of the inspired Savonarola, had been silenced by the worst of 
Popes. The spirit of Savonarola might be heretical, but his 
message was true. The prophets might be unlicensed, but the 
spirit of the Lord spoke by them; and it was time, if not to 
follow their teaching, at least to build their sepulchres. But 
Rome itself, the Curia, the heart of the system, was the last to 
feel the need of reform. The Cardinals lived for the most part 
at Rome, occupied in making and spending money, enriching 
their relations, intriguing with a view to the next Conclave, or 
merely amusing themselves with worldly pleasure: The worst 
of them -were degraded sensualists, the best cared more for 
letters and art than for the Gospel and their sacred profession. 

But religion was waking up. Not only was the Reformation 
invading the whole domain of the Catholic Church, but within 
the Church also communities arose which combined with per- 
sonal sanctity a lively zeal for the purification of the Church. 
Their story has often been written: Contarini, Sadolet, Philip 
Neri, Borromeo, Caraffa, Loyola, are the true propagators of 
Catholic piety. It was their spirit which informed the acts of 
the Papacy during the eventful years in which the Council of 
Trent was sitting. We may deplore the divorce of religion 
and science which the Council effected; but of their piety and 
sincerity there can be no question. Mr. Symonds passes too 
lightly over this portion of the history ; which M. Philippson, 
in his admirable volume, treats with fuller appreciation of its im- 

rtance. The story of the foundation of the Oratory of Divine 

ve, the Theatines, the congregation of Somasca, the Capuchins, 
the reformed Camaldolites, the Brothers of Charity, the Orato- 
rians, the Oblates of St. Charles, is despatched by Mr. Symonds 
in a couple of pages: and if he dwells at length on the Society 
of Jesus, it is because he considers it to be a twin-devil — 
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Holy Office, whose sole object was to degrade the human spirit 
and submit it to slavery. He does not see that wheat and tares 
grew up together, and that religion was revived by the very 
Jesuits who corrupted it; and that there were saints and heroes 
among the persecutors as well as among the persecuted. Honour 
to those who wakened the spirit of the Gospel among the 
Catholic nations, though much evil was mixed with the good. 

It was indeed in these societies that the work of reformation, 
so far as it was useful to humanity, serviceable to religion, had 
its origin ; and it may be not irrelevant to our subject to take a 
few instances within and without the circle of Catholic orthodoxy, 
in order to point out what it is that the Church of Rome 
assimilates, what it casts out. 

In every movement of human affairs the battle is fought by 
single-minded men, men who can see but one side of the 
uation, The Falklands, the Erasmuses, the Casaubons, the 

ascals are right in the long run, but for the time Cromwell, 
Luther, Calvin lead the world. In the early years of the 
sixteenth century, a company of friends founded the famous 
society named the Oratory of Divine Love. Among its members 
were Sadolet, Gaspar Contarini, Gaetano di Thiene, Reginald 
Pole, and Caraffa. Others of a similar tone of thought were 
Juan Valdez (the Valdesso of George Herbert and Nicholas 
Ferrar), Morone, and Ghiberti of Verona; and similar societies 
grew up in other parts of Italy. The object of these societies 
was purely religious; but from them proceeded two schools of 
thought, the one aiming at comprehension, the other leading to 
persecution. Sadolet, the friend and correspondent of Erasmus 
and Melanchthon; Contarini, the would-be reconciler of Ger- 
many; Valdez, the abjurer of persecution; Ghiberti, the poli- 
tician and generous humanist—all fell more or less under the 
imputation of unorthodoxy, and were passed over or set aside. 
Reginald Pole occupied a great station for a time, but died 
disgraced and broken-hearted, a persecutor under suspicion of 
heresy. Morone was silenced, imprisoned, and conyerted, 
Gaetano di Thiene founded a religious order. Caraffa intro- 
» te the Inquisition into Rome, and was the most merciless of 

opes. 

‘Parcere subjectis et debellare superbos’ was the fate of new 
Rome, as it was the glory of ancient Rome. Macaulay’s 
comparison of the treatment of enthusiasts by Rome and by 
Protestantism is famous. But what are we to say of the 
humane and large-minded men of whom Italy was now full? 
Humanists by temper and Christians by conviction they would, 
if they had been born in England, have walked hand in hand 
with 
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with Colet and More, the forerunners of the school of Hooker, 
Andrews, and Cosin. But Rome would have none of them. 
She reserved her honours for the Caraffas and Loyolas, and 
from her own point of view she acted wisely. Yet among 
her subjects she numbered Philip Neri and Carlo Borromeo, 
whose type of sanctity had in it nothing of the Renaissance, but 
who are the true glories of the Catholic revival, and in whom is 
seen in its purest form that Evangelical character which belongs 
to all schools of Christianity. 

Fra Paolo Sarpi, again, is an instance of the type of char- 
acter which is incompatible with Romanism. As Rome now 
casts out Lamennais and Dillinger, so she then rejected Sarpi. 
His studies were uncongenial to the spirit which then, as now, 
guided the policy of Rome. His wide and accurate knowledge 
of ecclesiastical history led him to put forward such facts as 
threw light on the origin of institutions and pretensions which 
seemed to him to be abuses, but in the view of the Church were 
developments, The Roman Church had no dislike for learning ; 
but Bellarmine and Baronius were more to her taste than Sarpi, 
who saw facts in their connection with the growth of institu- 
tions, not in the light of authority. Sarpi’s work on Ecclesias- 
tical Benefices* was as damaging to Roman usurpations as 
Hallam’s celebrated Chapter VII., and was issued as a living 
polemic, not as a learned disquisition into past history. It does 
away with the sanctity of tithes, ‘a Judaical not a Christian ob- 
servance ; of Investiture, Commendams, Reservations, Pensions, 
and all the temporal expedients hallowed by Papal authority to 
the purpose of amassing secular wealth and power. It dealt as 
heavy a blow at the principle of Papal autocracy in matters 
connected with revenue, as the treatises on the Interdict and on 
the Rights of Sovereigns to Papal autocracy in politics. 

In all his works, and above all in the ‘ History of the Council 
of Trent,’ Sarpi exposed the secular arts and priestly craft, by 
which the events of a thousand years had been turned to the 
profit of spiritual domination. We are apt, in an age when 
Churches are in danger of secularist oppression, to forget how 
pressing was the danger of Papal autocracy in the days of 
the League, the Armada, and the Council. The times of 
Gregory VII., of Innocent III., and Innocent IV., seemed to be 
returning in a more dangerous form. Innocent 1V. had com- 
bated the principle of rebellion embodied in Frederick II, by 
means of the Crusade and the Interdict. The Church had now 
won the consent of the civil power, and could direct the secular 
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arm at its will over half Europe. The _— which Sarpi 


took up was as real as that which called up Luther a generation 
earlier; though now, as Mr. Symonds says, it has ‘lost actu- 
ality,’ whether we regard the claims of Rome or the arguments 
of her antagonist. ‘Common sense and freedom have so far 
conquered in Europe, that Sarpi’s opinions, then denounced as 
heresies, sound now like truisms ; and his candid boast, that he 
was the first to break the neck of Papal encroachments upon 
secular prerogative, may pass for insignificant in an age which 
has little to fear from ecclesiastical violence.’ 

Fra Paolo’s opinions were practical, not dogmatic. Though 
his correspondence, and the manner in which his contemporaries 
speak of him, show him to have had much sympathy with the 
reformed churches in France, England, the Low Countries, and 
elsewhere, he was no Protestant ; that is, he was not committed 
to any schemes for reforming dogma, nor did he ever stray 
beyond the limits of belief and practice imposed upon a Catholic 
priest. ‘In all his writings Sarpi sought to prove that men 
might remain sound Catholics and yet resist Roman aggression,’ 
(Vol. ii. p. 218.) His appearance as an antagonist of Rome was 
due to the circumstances of the age and of the State in which he 
lived. Like Milton and Casaubon he was put forward as a 
champion by others, and did not adopt polemical writing of his 
own will, which was rather to remain a retired scholar; but in 
his case the world gained, as it lost by the diversion into 
unkindly channels of Milton’s genius and Casaubon’s erudition. 

The fame of Fra Paolo has survived his books. Few now 
read the history of the Council of Trent, though Macaulay 
ranked it next after Thucydides and Tacitus. Gibbon styles 
him ‘that incomparable historian,’ and speaks of his work on 
Ecclesiastical Benefices as a ‘golden volume.’ Hallam gives 
him the epithet of ‘great.’ He was one of the most learned 
men of his age, the age of Bacon, Casaubon, Scaliger, Buchanan, 
de Thou. Like his most famous contemporary, he ‘took all 
knowledge to be his province;’ and there is not wanting 
evidence to show, that in every branch of knowledge he was no 
sciolist. His researches into physical science foreshadowed the 
discoveries of Galileo (whom he knew and esteemed), of Vesalius, 
and perhaps of Harvey; and as a mathematician, a natural 
philosopher, a scholar, a statesman, and a saint, he repeats some- 
thing of the universal capacity of Pico della Mirandola and 
Lionardo da Vinci. It is recorded that, like Macaulay and 
Johnson, he remembered after one reading not only all the 
contents of a book, but the very page and line where each thing 
was to be found. His accuracy in matters of detail was in- 


fallible. 
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fallible.’ When he had once grasped a subject he would say, 
‘ora ho vinto—non ci voglio pensare,’ and many years after 
he could recall faithfully every circumstance. He was not only 
like John Hales of Eton (whom he much resembled, and whose 
friend he would surely have been if his wish of visiting England 
could have been fulfilled) a bibliotheca ambulans, but a walking 
catalogue of the archives of Venice. He could lay his hand on 
any book or document in the library of St. Mark’s. His know- 
ledge of the smallest details of chronology extended to all known 
history ; his sagacity in scientific matters was such that, when 
instruments were brought to him, he immediately divined not 
only the intention and use of each part but also their defects 
and excellencies. It was said that he saw as through Momus’ 
window the hearts of all men; and yet no one ever saw him 
angry or heard from his lips an unkind or hasty word. His 
purity was such that his young friends called him ‘la Sposa,’ 
and would check free conversation when he was seen coming. 
His manner of life was as ascetic as a hermit’s. He was that 
rarity, a modest scholar. ‘A man,’ as Bishop Sanderson says, 
‘of an invincible bashfulness.’ ‘He was,’ says his friend Sir 
Henry Wotton, ‘one of the humblest things that could be seen 
within the bounds of humanity ; the very pattern of that precept, 
“Quanto doctior, tanto submissior;” and enough alone to 
demonstrate that knowledge, well digested, non inflat.’ 

This fine spirit was enclosed in a fragile body. He suffered 
all his life from a combination of diseases. ‘He never re- 
membered himself so young as to think that he could live a 
year longer.’ And yet he was no recluse ; he loved to converse 
with all sorts of wits, foreigners, travellers, and learn all new 
things. No bodily sufferings, no desire of leisure for study 
could keep him from that service which he considered all men 
owe to their country. ‘Conviene fedelmente servire,’ he said : 
‘his business was to serve, not to live.’ And from the time 
when he became ‘theologian’ to the Venetian State his life was 
spent in constant danger from assassins and in untiring labour 
for the Commonwealth, without reward or promotion. The 
dignified attitude of Venice in the ecclesiastical quarrels of the 
time is mainly due to the influence of Fra Paolo. 

But what gives him his chief interest to an English observer 
in relation to the Italian reformation is the fact, that those 
qualities, which would have made him, had he been an English- 
man, one of the founders of our Church, were those which 
crippled his usefulness as an Italian Christian. The combina- 
tion of learning and piety, of sound common-sense and reverence 
makes him akin to Locke and Newton and other famous 

Englishmen. 
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Englishmen. The wit is Italianywhich appears in such sayings 
as, ‘I recognize the style of the Roman curia.’’ ‘In Italy every 
one wears a mask.’ ‘Spaniard without Jesuit is lettuce with- 
out oil.’ ‘Take counsel with the Jesuits and resolve the clear 
contrary’; and his answer to Condé, ‘Your Highness is 
going to Rome, and may there learn who is the author of the 
“ History of the Council of Trent ;”’ but his fervent Christianity, 
combined with hatred of Papalism and Jesuitry, his belief 
that Churches might err and yet be catholic, and his courageous 
defence of the liberties of national churches, bring him near to 
the English habit of thought. ‘God has not given me the 
spirit of Luther, he said to one who asked him why he 
conformed to the Roman Church. He had indeed more of the 
spirit of compromise than of the spirit either of combat or 
of obedience ; and therefore there was no place for him ‘in 
the regeneration of Italy. In earlier days the Church would 
have sought him and made use of him; but the’ Jesuits hated 
and feared him as the man who above all others understood 
their arts and was resolved to oppose them. But though he 
failed to realize his ideal of a free Church and a free State, his 
example remains for our instruction, and he is the precursor of 
those who in our days, ‘talking with the many but thinking 
with the few,’ leaven the thought of the world, and uphold the 
doctrine of comprehension of creeds, and aid the gradual de- 
struction of phantasms; and in whose hands is the guidance of 
free thought—who incur, it may be, in their lifetime the im- 
putation of double-dealing, but whose example is of practical 
utility to posterity. 

Mr. Symonds places at the head of the causes of the decadence, 
which marks the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries in Italy, 
the predominance of Spain in Italy, leading as it did to its 
close alliance with the Papacy and the introduction from Spain 
of the Inquisition and the Society of Jesus. Spain, under 
Charles V. and the ‘ leaden foot’ of Philip II., was a slow-moving 
but practical force. The policy of Spain, fatal as it was to itself 
and hurtful to the world, had the advantage of being consistent ; 
it ranked as a method for more than fifty years; and during 
those years the Dominicans of the Inquisition and the Jesuits 
were its most powerful instruments of discipline. 

Undoubtedly the establishment of the Society of Jesus is one 
of the capital facts in the history of the world. No human 
society has lived through more obloquy and persecution ; none 
has more faithfully carried out the design of its founder. The 
aim of Ignatius Loyola was to create an organized model of the 
Roman Church ; to establish as it were a home of counsels of 

perfection, 
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perfection, in which every maxim and doctrine of the Church 
should be found in complete action; a society whose aims 
should be exclusively practical, in which asceticism, devotion, 
learning, detached from all personal and worldly ambition, 
should be turned to the regulation of conduct within the limits 
of the Church of Rome. Ignatius invented nothing but the 
organization. The Jesuits have no peculiar doctrines or 
principles. They have introduced no novelties in religion, but 
have always upheld what was already constituted ; ‘ securiorem 
et magis approbatam doctrinam.’ Before Ignatius the three 
rimary vows were binding on all religious congregations. 

hose of poverty and obedience were carried to extravagance by 
St. Francis, to whom indeed their very ‘ perinde ac cadaver’ 
belonged ; for the words ‘Mortuos non vivos ego meos volo’ 
foreshadowed those of Ignatius, as they echo St. Paul and the 
Gospels. Augustine, Anschar, Boniface, as well as Francis 
Xavier, preached to the heathen; St. Dominic converted 
heretics; the Franciscans devoted themselves to the care of 
lepers and outcasts. They and the Dominicans invaded and 
stormed the schools and universities of Christendom. The 
great Benedictine houses were homes of learning. The Cis- 
tercians sent from their lecture-rooms the greatest teachers of 
the Middle Ages. What is original in the institution of the 
Jesuits is, that the Society undertook and carried out the whole 
of the vast task of regulating human life. The Company of 
Jesus, as its members like to say, is ‘ the crack regiment of the 
Church.’ Every soldier in its ranks is a skilled warrior. To 
this end the careful selection, the noviciate, the sixteen years’ 
probation, the continual pressure of the director’s will, guiding 
and controlling the obedient soul, the entire abnegation of 
personal wishes and feelings, the detachment from pleasure 
and ambition, in a word, the mortification of the will, are ad- 
mirably adapted. If such an organization as this could march 
with the progress of events, it might well be eternal. But 
devoted as the Society is to the maintenance of the Roman 
system with all its faults and to the uncompromising defence of 
those faults, it is doomed to decay; and it has been for three 
centuries the mainstay of bigotry and sectarian uncharity. 
Whatever are the sins of Rome against liberty in religion, they 
have been committed chiefly by the means and at the suggestion 
of Jesuitism. The Jesuits have been more Roman than the 
Romans. Popes have discountenanced and disbanded them, 
but the Society has bided its time; true to the principle of 
obedience, it has bowed for the time and waited till a new Pope 
has restored its former ascendancy. 
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The problem set before the Church of the sixteenth century 
was to restore faith and morals attacked by Protestants and 
unbelievers, Comprehension was possible, and the best society 
of Christendom desired comprehension. But the Church would 
not or could not revise her doctrines: and the means to carry 
out her will were not wanting. 

The Jesuits decided the form which the Council of Trent 
took. If we are to estimate the most important factor in 
the sum of causes which made the Church of Rome what it is, 
we should name the Council of Trent; for at Trent were laid 
down the principles and rules, which purified as well as 
narrowed the Church, which made the Church the antagonist 
of nationality, and submitted doctrine and discipline to Rome 
more immediately than before. In a word, the Council of 
Trent founded Ultramontanism. Fra Paolo (eviscerator concilit 
Tridentini, as Wotton called him) was not slow to observe 
this. Though he was perhaps too ready to see the Jesuit 
in everything, and though his hatred of Jesuitism made him 
do scant justice to the piety and learning of the Tridentine 
Fathers, he was more capable than any man of his time of 
seeing whither the drift of events was tending. He saw that 
the management of the Council had passed from the hands of 
princes and reformers into those of Popes and papalini. The 
result of the Council surprised all, friends as well as enemies. 
‘Projeci illud in ignem, progressusque est hic vitulus’ might 
have been said of the idol of Papal autocracy which came out 
of the furnace at Trent :— 


‘This Council, says Fra Paolo, ‘devised and formed by godly 
men to reunite the Church, which began to be divided, hath so estab- 
lished the schism, and made the parties so obstinate that the discords 
are become irreconcilable: and being managed by princes for refor- 
mation of ecclesiastical discipline, hath caused the greatest deforma- 
tion that ever was since Christianity did begin: and hoped for by 
the Bishops to regain the Episcopal authority, usurped for the most 
part by the Pope, hath made them lose it altogether, bringing them 
into greater servitude: on the contrary, feared and avoided by the 
See of Rome, as a potent means to moderate their exorbitant power, 
mounted from small beginnings by devious degrees into an unlimited 
excess, it hath so established and confirmed the same over that part 
which remaineth subject unto it, that it was never so great nor s0 
soundly rooted ;’ 


and he justly terms the history of the Council ‘the Iliad of our 
age.’ 

The history of the Council of Trent is the history of Europe 
during twenty years: in it are reflected all the movements of a 
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period during which great interests were traversed by little 
intrigues in a manner which makes a clear view of causes and 
results almost impossible. The motives of the principal actors, 
as well as the national and religious currents moving in the 
various nations of the Continent, are obscure: small alterations 
of territory, small matters of family aggrandizement appear 
for the moment as important as the great question, whether 
France or Spain shall rule the world, whether Germany shall 
be Protestant or Catholic. One Pope is inclined to favour 
Spain, another is a declared enemy to everything Spanish. At 
one moment the Emperor is playing a game to amuse the 
Protestants by pretended conciliation, at another he has them 
under his heel; and then in a moment he loses all, and has to 
submit to a treaty which undid all his work. The changing 
fortunes of France and England are represented here; the 
course of events is affected by the personal character as well as 
the political position of Charles V., Ferdinand L., Philip IL., 
the Popes, the Fathers of the Council themselves—it is like a 
crowded chess-board, where every piece plays for itself, and 
yet the rival colours of black and white rule the game; for out 
of it comes at last a Church of combat, not of compromise, 
reformed in practice but hardened in dogma, made more 
Italian but less Catholic, less worldly, but also less able to deal 
with the world, more obedient but less inventive, more strictly 
organized, no longer the enemy but the ally of oppressors. 

The first important step towards a Council was made at the 
Diet held at Ratisbon in 1541 in the Emperor’s presence. 
The desire of Charles V. was to press both parties into a com- 
promise, to which end he was inclined to favour the German 
idea of a National Council ; if the compromise failed, he would 
then make terms with Rome. His position was different from 
that of Henry VIII., but he agreed with him in desiring no 
essential change in doctrine. Paul III. sent to the Conference 
Cardinal Gasparo Contarini, one of the band of pious and 
high-minded Catholics who wished to see the morals and 
discipline of the Church reformed with as little injury as 
possible to the established creed and the Papal power, and the 
friend of Ghiberti, Sadolet, Caraffa, and of Fra Paolo himself. 
He was afterwards accused of being too much of a Lutheran. At 
the Diet he appeared both in his own character, and as legate. 
For himself, the reformation of the Church in morals and 
discipline appeared to him more important than questions of 
dogma, in which he was too indifferent to be a complete 
representative of Rome; as legate he had to represent to the 
Emperor and the Diet, that he was not vested with the absolute 
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authority to conclude which might seem to suit his position, 
for that that authority ‘ was and is so annexed to the very bones 
of the Papacy that it cannot be granted to any other.’ Contarini 
was.ordered to reserve certain ‘ principia,’ such as the supremacy 
of the Holy See, the Sacraments of the Church, and ‘alia 
quedam,’ about which, if the Protestants would not agree, no 
good could come of the conference. This reservation was fatal 
to the hope of a reconciliation, The Protestants took alarm. 
Luther had wisely, if not magnanimously, held aloof from the 
whole affair. Contarini’s moderation prevailed so far, that an 
approach to the Lutheran doctrine of justification by faith was 
formulated and agreed to. But, as Ranke remarks, the consent 
of the Pope on the one hand and of Luther on the other must 
be obtained. Luther declared compromise to be the work of 
the devil. Paul III. would neither agree nor disagree without 
further definition. The Emperor’s desire to unite the Empire 
by means of a National Synod, and thereby establish more 
firmly the Spanish supremacy in Germany, roused the jealousy 
not only of the Papal party, but of all his enemies both at home 
and abroad. Francis I. intrigued with-the Pope; the German 
estates great and small, Catholic, Protestant, and Ecclesiastical, 
caballed against the project; and with a vague appeal to a 
General Council the Diet broke up, having effected nothing. 
Between the end of the Diet of Ratisbon and the first meeting 
of the Council of Trent, the Society of Jesus was sanctioned b 
Paul III., and by the same Pope the Inquisition was established 
in Rome on the Spanish model, and the Index Expurgatorius 
was set on foot. The conduct of the Church was resigned into 
the hands of the Jesuits and Dominicans, and the far-reaching 
aims of the one body and the gloomy history of the other 
indicated, plainly enough, what was likely to be the course 
which a Council would take if one were assembled. The 
traditions of the Papacy were unfavourable to General Councils. 
An opinion. prevailed that a Council was superior to a Pope, 
and might be called without the Pope’s command; Councils 
had deposed Popes—that of Constance had declared the Pope’s 
authority inferior to that of a Council, The growth of the 
Reformation made some conspicuous action necessary; for the 
Roman Church was losing its hold on the nations. Paul III. 
doubted of the experiment, as any Pope would ; yet it seemed 
worth while to try it. If a General Council did not unite 
Christendom, it might fortify Catholicism; and it seemed not 
unlikely that, if it were delayed, the Emperor might exert his 
questionable power of summoning a Council, and so cause a 
schism and a scandal. Moreover, the Emperor was for the 
u 2 present 
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present relieved from the burden of a French war, and at 
leisure to pursue his designs, never very definite but always 
hostile, against the Protestants. It was natural for him to look 
to Rome as his ally in the last resort. 

The Council of Trent met in 1545; and at once the influence 
of the extreme party was felt. Protestants were excluded by 
the Pope’s refusal to declare the paramount authority of Holy 
Scripture. The Ratisbon doctrine of justification was scouted ; 
Church tradition was declared to be of equal authority with the 
Bible, and the Vulgate of equal authority with the original 
texts; and the doctrine of the seven Sacraments was laid down 
as de fide. 

Yet the victory of Ultramontanism was not secure. The 
representatives of all nations outside Italy upheld the doctrine, 
that the decisions of a General Council were superior in 
authority to the decrees of a Pope; and doctrines dangerous to 
Papal autocracy were afloat among the Fathers themselves, such 
as those of Episcopal independence and the lawfulness of com- 
promise with Protestants. The danger from this quarter was 
adroitly turned by a decision of the Legates, acting on the 
Pope’s instructions, that the Fathers should vote by single 
voices, not by nations (for the Italian prelates far outnumbered 
the others), and when to this was added some years later the 
clause proponentibus legatis, reserving the initiative to the Pope’s 
legates alone, the triumph of the Papal, that is the Jesuit, party 
was assured. 

The war of the League of Schmalkalde upset the balance of 
parties; the Pope shrank back from his dangerous ally, and 
transferred the sessions of the Council from Trent to Bologna: 
‘ We have passed from Egypt to the Promised Land,’ said the 
ee Fathers. Almost at the same moment the battle of 

{iihlberg struck Charles’s enemies to the ground, The Em- 
peror was supreme in Southern Germany, and the Northern 
States lay at his feet. The complete subjection of Italy seemed 
imminent. Paul III. sought for help in every quarter of Europe, 
France, Venice, and even Turkey. The Emperor hinted at a 
transference of the Council to Rome, ‘in which case,’ he said 
significantly, ‘I shall accompany them myself.” At length he 
cut the knot, as far as his German dominions were concerned, 
by publishing in 1548 the ‘ Interim’ of Augsburg, in which, as 
in the Six Articles of Henry VIII, the main points of the 
Roman faith were laid down. 

Meanwhile the Council of Bologna, attended only by a few 
Italian prelates, did not prosper. The Imperial prelates still 
held session at Trent, and no foreign Bishops obeyed the 
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summons to Bologna. The death of the ‘ fox-brained’ Pope 
Paul III. seemed to open the way for an agreement, Julius III. 
re-assembled the Fathers at Trent in 1551. Then came the 
surprising turn of fortune by which Charles V.’s plans for 
Germany were finally upset. The Elector Maurice of Saxony, 
in conjunction with Henry II. of France and several Protestant 
princes, made war upon the Emperor, took him by surprise, 
and nearly succeeded in seizing his person, Then followed the 
treaties of Passau and Augsburg, by which, instead of being 
united by toleration, the States of Germany were divided into 
Catholic and Protestant by the maxim ‘ cujus regio ejus religio.’ 
The separation of North and South Germany was begun, and 
the seeds of the Thirty Years’ War planted. The Fathers were 
again scared from Trent, and the Council only resumed its 
sittings in 1555 (December). 

The outward events of the fifteen years, which had elapsed 
since the Diet of Ratisbon, had brought about the completion of 
the German schism. Henceforward there was no talk of com- 
prehension or conciliation. To the Dominicans, who had 
hitherto framed decrees in the Council, the Jesuits succeeded. 
Whatever opposition to the wishes of the Papal party showed 
itself, was on the side of Spain and France. But the formula, 
proponentibus legatis, stifled opposition ; and Philip II. was a 
more obedient son of the Church than his father had been. It 
is true that, in the period immediately following his accession, 
there was a sharp passage of arms between Philip and the 
violent and morose Paul IV., the Neapolitan ci-devant Cardinal 
Caraffa; but Paul IV. had shrewdness enough to see that 
Philip, without the distractions of Germany, could interfere 
in Italian affairs from the side of Naples with more effect than 
his father from over the Alps; and after the failure of Guise’s 
expedition, he gave up the attempt to ‘dislodge the Spaniard.’ 
Though the Council did not sit during the Pontificate of 
Paul IV., the austere character of that Pope had its influence 
upon the course of the Council when it met. The desire for 
reformation of morals and discipline urged by Charles V. now 
became part of the Papal programme. There was an end 
henceforward of nepotism, libertinism, and those intrigues in 
the small politics of Italy, which had formerly disgraced the 
Papal Court. 

To Paul IV. succeeded in 1559 Pius 1V. This Pontiff, a 
genial, politic man of the world, hot-tempered but placable, a 
parvenu as compared with the noble birth of his predecessors, 
had the qualities which belong to the position of a parvenu. 
Moderate, conciliating, tenacious, he guided the Council like 
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a skilful man of business, and while appearing to conciliate, 
kept the decision of every question in his own hands, ‘ sending 
the Holy Ghost’ (as was profanely said) ‘in a cloak bag from 
Rome to Trent.’ Mr. Symonds credits Pius IV. with initiating 
the policy of alliance between the Papacy and the Catholic 
sovereigns, and looks upon him as ‘the real founder of the 
modern as distinguished from the medieval Papacy.’ The 
transition was completed in his reign. 


‘Before his death the salvation of Catholicism, the integrity of the 
Catholic Church, the solidity of the Roman hierarchy, and the possi- 
bility of a vigorous Counter-Reformation were placed beyond all 
doubt. 

‘It is noticeable that these substantial successes were achieved, 
not by a religious fanatic, but by a jurist; not by a saint, but by a 
genial man of the world ; not by force of intellect and will, but by 
adroitness; not by masterful authority, but by pliant diplomacy ; 
not by forcing but by following the current of events. Since 
Gregory VII., no Pope had done so much as Pius IV. for bracing 
the ancient fabric of the Church and confirming the Papal pre- 
rogative. But what a difference there is between a Hildebrand and 
a Giovanni Angelo Medici! How Europe had changed, when a man 
of the latter’s stamp was the right instrument of destiny for starting 
the weather-beaten ship of the Church upon a new and prosperous 
voyage!’ 


We have quoted these lines, because they indicate the reason 
why the history of the Papacy, from that day to the present, has 
been a history more and more identified with losing causes and 
dying despotisms ; but also more and more concerned in main- 
taining purity of faith and morals, than in the earlier and 
stormier days of the modern age. 

In the later sittings of the Council the Jesuits, favoured by 
Pius IV., showed all that skill in the conduct of affairs for which 
they are justly celebrated. They supported the claims of the 
Bishops to independent authority ; they combated the national 
pretensions put forward by non-Italian prelates ; they excluded 
from the sessions of the Council Bishops whose learning or 
whose boldness made their presence inconvenient ; they exalted 
the supremacy of the Pope in discipline as well as in faith, 
scouting the dangerous primus inter pares doctrine ; they opposed 
Philip IL, and the Kings of France and Portugal, in their attempt 
to set aside the formula proponentibus legatis ; they discouraged 
the use of the national tongues in Church offices in preaching 
and catechizing ; they even denied the right of answering the 
Papal legates in debate; and they pressed on the conclusion of 
the Council, being well aware that delay is always more service- 
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able to the opposition than to the party in power, and at this 
moment especially valuable, as the Emperor Ferdinand was 
showing himself jealous of Papal power, and the French prelates 
were pressing the consideration of the libelle de réforme put out 
by Charles IX. in January, 1563; and a meeting of princes was 
held at Innsbruck in February of the same year, in which it was 
proposed to bring to Trent a sufficient number of German, 
French, and Spanish prelates to outvote the close phalanx of 
Italians. The Papal party knew well that there was no compro- 
mise between submission and separation, and that the Empire, 
having broken with the Lutheran and Calvinist bodies, must 
come to terms in the end. France, as a more compact and 
homogeneous power, might raise greater difficulties. Spain was 
engaged against heresy more entirely than the Empire, and with 
management the issue was certain. But for the present a 
quarrel seemed imminent. The Emperor hinted at transferring 
the Council to Saxony; the Roman Court looked again to 
Bologna ; the Pope ordered the Castle of St. Angelo to be for- 
tified, to show that he was not to be coerced. But the seeming 
concord of the Catholic Powers soon came to an end; they 
ceased to work for the same objects, and the very servants of 
the prelates fought in the streets of Trent, with cries of ‘ Spain, 
Italy, France.’ * 

Disputes continued; the transference of the Council into 
Germany, the granting of the cup to the laity, the clause pro- 
ponentibus legatis, the thorough discussion of points of discipline, 
were all hindrances to concord. Ferdinand I. was completel 
hoodwinked by the Jesuit Canisius, and the now docile Cardinal 
Morone. ‘The Pope’s instructions were ‘to find an expedient 
which might seem to give some satisfaction to the Emperor,’ 
whilst pressing the dependence of the Council on the will of the 
Pope. Ferdinand’s instructions to his orators at Trent might, 
we are assured, have been dictated by Morone himself. ‘A 
breach,’ says M. Philippson, ‘had been made through which 
the Roman Court could easily pass to plant her triumphant 
banner on the ruins of ecclesiastical liberty’ —in_ sbort, 
‘/’Empereur était homme de peu de courage.’ The remain- 
ing dissidents—France and Spain — were sufficiently opposed 
to each other by politics, by national antipathy, by questions 
of precedence, to make it easy for the Roman Court to divide 
and rule. Like arts to those which had won Ferdinand I. 
were now employed to gain the adhesion of the Cardinal of 
Lorraine, not the least adroit of the famous Guise brothers. 


* Philippson, p. 537. 
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The French prelates, led by him, came over to the Papal side. 
The Emperor was easily persuaded that the reforms which he 
demanded would be granted after the close of the Council. 
Catherine de Médicis, never a decided politician, and conscious 
of having gone far in concessions to Protestantism at home, was 
glad of an opportunity of conciliating the Roman Court. The 
Spanish prelates alone, acting under the orders of Philip II., 
remained obstinate, and the Council could not be closed without 
their signature. In vain the Cardinal of Lorraine exceeded his 
instructions, and waived points of reform considered important 
by the French Court. Nothing could overcome the opposition 
of the Spaniards to the conclusion of the Council before all 
points of reformation had been thoroughly discussed, and in 
particular those articles which touched on the independence of 
princes and their legal rights over ecclesiastical subjects, until 
a false but alarming rumour of the Pope’s dangerous illness 
brought about a universal desire to bring the sittings of the 
Council to an end. The remaining articles of discussion were 
hastily despatched ; and on the 4th of December, 1563, the 
decrees of the Council were signed by 234 prelates present at 
Trent. The Papal Court had established the faith, had excluded 
heresy, had finally confirmed the power of the Sovereign Pontiff, 
and had kept the initiation of all future reforms, and the control 
of all ecclesiastical politics for the future, entirely in its own 
power—a useful but not a glorious victory, gained by the per- 
sistent character of the Roman Curia under the guidance of its 
new servants and rulers, the Company of Jesus. 

The Council of Trent established the principle of ultra- 
montanism, which in detail is clericalism. Doctrine, hierarchy, 
and discipline were fixed ; room for development being left in 
one direction only, that of the exaltation of the Papacy. In the 
Middle Ages, not only religion, but the science and the literature 
of the world were in the hands of the clergy. The Schoolmen 
did not fight against science, but met as true enquirers the 
questions which presented themselves to their minds. The 
giants against whom they waged war were erroneous or rebellious 
systems of thought or morals. The heresies of the Middle Ages 
were bred of ignorance, not of knowledge. But by the Council 
of Trent Rome committed herself to a struggle with truth, in 
which she is certain to be defeated at last. The principle of 
free thought is opposed to dogmatism, not to religion. The 
Church does not always condemn a novelty—it prohibits and 
frowns upon research, basing its reasoning still upon the 
a priori method; but as science establishes one truth after 
another, it recedes from the position occupied hitherto, = 
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takes up a similar position in another part of the line. 
Macaulay’s proposition about Transubstantiation is not a com- 
plete instance of the Roman method. There Rome is dealing 
with the terms of a formal philosophy ; with metaphysics, not 
with science. Science, as it exists at present, knows nothing of 
the ultimate natures of things. Substance and accident are 
words, not realities; and the whole controversy may be laid 
on the shelf, with so many others which have perplexed man- 
kind and are now forgotten. But when the Church of Rome, 
speaking—whether ex cathedré or not—though the congregation 
of the Index condemns ‘ the false Pythagorean doctrine’ that the 
earth goes round the sun, she assumes an attitude which is that 
of despair, not of authority; for she is hampered by her past 
declarations, and is not free to accept conclusions which may 
contradict them. This, it is true, does not prevent sincere 
Catholics from taking an honourable place among men of 
science—but they do so at their peril; though less terrible 
than of old, the Index and Inquisition still survive, and the 
censures of the Church are not obsolete, though her last offices 
are more frequently rejected than withheld. By her attitude 
in the Council of Trent, the Church of Rome left to Protestants 
and unbelievers the task of extending human knowledge in 
which she had borne so noble a part; thenceforward she was 
bound to follow, and to follow unwillingly, not to lead man- 
kind in the pursuit of knowledge ; discipline and authority, not 
freedom and truth, are thenceforward her watchwords; and now 
that she has lost the support of the secular arm, she yields more 
and more to the temptation of temporizing with error, and 
seeking how to avoid censuring methods of thought and inquiry 
which she cannot altogether bless. That she holds her own 
with so few signs of decrepitude is also due to the Council of 
Trent, out of which she emerged purified from scandals; to the 
learning and discipline of her seminaries, also a growth of that 
period ; to the blameless lives of her Pontiffs and clergy for 
three hundred years, to the charity and courage of her mission- 
aries and her religious, both male and female; and to the 
tradition of piety which never shone more brightly than in an 
age when her doctrines are discredited. 
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Art. Il—l. Dairy Farming. By J. P. Sheldon. London: 
Second edition, 1883. 

2. British Dairy Farming. By James Long. London, 1885. 

3. Journal of the British Dairy Farmers’ Association. Vol. II. 
Part 2. London, 1887. 

4. Annual Statement of the Trade of the United Kingdom for the 
Year 1886. London, 1887. 


BOUT twelve years ago there was a revival of interest 
in the dairy farming of this country. The British 
Dairy Farmers’ Association was founded in 1876, held its 
annual show in London, and soon afterwards started its 
‘ Journal’ for the publication of articles on practical and scien- 
tific dairying. Id local associations of a like character, 
almost forgotten, and a few new ones, came into prominence. 
The agricultural papers, which, with one exception, had long 
neglected the dairy interest of the country, all at once recog- 
nized its vast importance, and began to devote to it a fair 
portion of their space. Cattle-breeders, who had been devoting 
their attention almost exclusively to the production of beef, 
awoke to the fact, that milk was also worth some business-like 
consideration. Cheese and butter factories, after the American 
method, were established, and before long two dairy schools 
were opened in Ireland, where Canon Bagot, Professor Carroll, 
and others have for several years made great efforts to improve 
the dairy practice. Model dairies, elegant fittings, smart milk 
conveyances, new churns and butter-workers, various utensils 
and appliances for the manufacture of butter and cheese on the 
most approved principles, and scientific apparatus for testing 
and analyzing milk, were exhibited in greater variety year after 
ear. 
: Inventors turned their attention to the mechanics of dairying ; 
and the centrifugal cream separator was introduced, besides 
other novelties of more or less importance. Before long the 
great agricultural societies, by which dairying had been scan- 
dalously neglected, began, though in a very economical manner, 
to offer prizes at their shows for milch cows and dairy produce, 
and to exhibit a working dairy in the showyard. Even in the 
customs of the people, the enhanced interest in dairying became 
obvious, not only through the increased consumption of milk 
by children, but also in the introduction of ‘soda and milk’ as 
a fashionable beverage. In American phraseology, there was 
a ‘boom’ in dairying, which has lasted to the present day, and 
shows no sign of abatement. 
The revival came none too soon. The rage for pedigree 
cattle, 
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cattle, and especially for such as by their fine proportions and 
aptness to fatten were able to carry off prizes at agricultural 
shows, had deteriorated the quality of our milch cows, excepting 
that of the Ayrshires and Jerseys, which are bred for milk 
supply exclusively. Dairying, too, had gone out of fashion 
in some of the principal arable districts, such as the Eastern 
Counties. When grain was high in price, as in the days of 
Protection, and during and after the Russian war, pasture was 
converted into tillage, and dairying, except for household 
supply, and often entirely, was given up on. thousands of 
farms. The wives and daughters of extensive farmers became 
too proud or indolent to take part in the work of the dairy, 
and even the servants shrank from it, so that it becamie 
difficult to get maids who would milk cows, or even to get 
dairymaids who understood their business at all. So serious 
had the neglect of dairying become, that in many rural districts 
it was difficult for those who did not keep a cow to get fresh 
milk, and it was not at all uncommon to see condensed milk 
from Switzerland on farm-house tables. The children of the 
poor suffered seriously from this milk famine, which still exists 
in some parts of the country, though to a smaller extent than 
before the revival of dairying. Even in the dairy districts 
the arts of cheese and butter-making had, according to high 
authorities, retrograded, instead of advancing. Cheese especi- 
ally, it was declared, was generally inferior to that produced 
in the early part of the present century. The number of milch 
cows had not kept pace with the increase in population, if 
there had not been actually a decrease. The Agricultural 
Returns were first published in a complete form in 1867, when 
there were 3,572,994 cows in the United Kingdom. Mr. 
Morton, in his ‘ Handbook of Agriculture,’published in 1860, 
estimated the number at about 3,500,000. In 1876 the number 
had risen only to 3,775,203. Now, the population had risen 
from not quite 29,000,000 in 1860, to 33,093,439 in 1876, 
and if Mr. Morton's estimate was approximately correct, there 
was thus a considerable decrease in the number of cows to 
the actual population. In 1867 the ratio was one cow to 8°5 
people, and in 1876 it had fallen to one to 8:77, That was 
a small difference ; but there is reason to believe, that it does 
not accurately show the falling off in the number of dairy 
cows. More of the heifers were probably killed for beef in 
the later than in the earlier year, and more, too, were used 
for rearing calves. But the failure of our home stock of cows 
to keep pace with the increasing demands of the population 
for dairy produce is most strikingly shown by the meee 
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of imports. In 1850 we imported only 330,579 cwt. of butter, 
and 347,803 of cheese; by 1860 the quantities had risen to 
840,112, and 583,283 cwt.; and by 1876 to 1,659,402 and 
1,531,204 cwt. Thus, in the twenty-six years ending with 
1876 the imports of butter had increased five-fold, and those of 
cheese more than four-fold. 

Let us now take the statistics down to 1886, the latest year 
for which they are completed. Although a revival of dairying 
set in shortly before 1876, when the British Dairy Farmers’ 
Association was started, its effect has not sufficed to increase 
the number of cows so as to keep pace with the increase of 
population, for in 1886 there were only 3,974,476 cows to 
36,707,418 people, or one to 9°24. 

On working out the ratio of cows to people in several Euro- 
pean countries, we find that, in Italy alone, among those for 
which the statistics are available is there a smaller relative 
supply of cows than in the United Kingdom. Unfortunately, 
the numbers of people and cows respectively are not in all cases 
available for the same year; but, where that is the case, we have 
taken the population of the nearest year for which we can 
ascertain it. Thus, although the ratio in some cases may not be 
exactly correct, it can scarcely be wrong by more than a small 
fraction, as the number of cows does not vary very rapidly. 

In the following table we give the number of cows in each 
country, for the year of the latest available return, and the 
number of people to each cow :— 








| | 
ro 
Country. Yor | cows, | Fegpete 
Austria Hungary . . .| 1880 6,173,842 6°3 
ens + + ae 8 1880 796,178 7°3 
Denmark . .. . .j| 1881 898,790 2:2 
a « « «© 48 1882 7,261,726 5:2 
=e 1883 9,087 , 293 5:0 
ee 1884 890,168 4°8 
ke ee gt. 1,864,827 15°7 
Norway... . . .| 1875 741,598 2°6 
a Se 1884 1,492,977 8-1 
Switzerland. . . . .| 1885 552,427 5°3 
United States . . . .| 1887 14,522,083 4°3 
United Kingdom . . .| 1886 3,974,476 9-2 




















All in-calf heifers, moreover, were included in this latest 
enumeration for the United Kingdom, and we do not know 
whether they were all reckoned when the earlier statistics were 
collected. At the same time, it may be regarded as certain that 
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many more milch cows were kept in 1886 than in 1876. Yet 
by the later year the gross imports of butter, including butterine, 
had risen to 2,431,540 cwt., and those of cheese to 1,734,890 cwt. 
There is no doubt that the consumption of butter per head 
has increased, whatever may be the case in respect of cheese, 
because even if we made only the same quantity of butter at 
home in 1886 as in 1876, the increase in imports shows a 
greater consumption per head in the later year. ‘The important 
fact, however, is that foreigners have been enabled, not only to 
retain the position which they obtained in our markets many 
years ago, but also to supply an increased proportion of the 
demand. There are no means of ascertaining with accuracy 
the quantities of cheese and butter ——— in the United 
Kingdom. Professor Sheldon, in his ‘ Dairy Farming,’ roughly 
estimates the quantities for the year 1878 at 1,785,700 cwt. of 
butter, and 2,520,000 of cheese. Professor Carroll, of Glas- 
nevin Model Farm and Dairy School, in a paper read at the 
Dairy Conference in Dublin last spring, gave the home pro- 
duction of butter as 1,800,000 cwt., and the total consumption at 
the rate of 13 lb. per inhabitant. Mr. Mulhall, in his ‘ History 
of Prices,’ published in 1885, puts the annual consumption per 
head at 26 lb.; but that, although given with confidence as an 
ascertained fact, is obviously but a guess, for, after allowing for 
imports, it implies a home production of over 660,000,000 Ib., 
which would require all the milk given by the cows of the 
United Kingdom, leaving none for use as milk or for cheese. 
If we adopt Professor Sheldon’s estimates as applicable to the 
home production of 1876 (when the quantities of butter and 
cheese were about the same as in 1878), and follow his method 
of calculation for the increased number of cows in 1886, we 
get at the following comparison of the home and foreign 
supplies :— 














Estimated Home Produce. Net Imports. 
| Total. — Total. — 
cewt. Ib. ewt. Ib. 

Borrer, &e. :— 

1850 . eet a os 330,579 1°38 

er 1,785,700 6°05 1,636,379 5°52 

es ot lt hl le 1,918,660 5°85 2,348,850 7°16 
CHEESE :— 


ee | oe * - 347,803 1°42 
|, 2,520,000 8°53 1,486,266 5°01 
a ee 2,710,000 8°27 1,728,253 5°14 
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Here the enormous increase in imports during the last thirty- 
six years is to be seen at a glance, and with it the increase in 
the foreign supply per head of the population. If the estimated 
home supply may be taken as approximately correct, the con- 
sumption of butter and butterine per inhabitant rose from 
114 lb. in 1876 to 13 lb. in 1886, while that of cheese fell from 
134 lb. to a small fraction less. The imports of cheese, it may 
be mentioned, were smaller in 1886 than in any one of the 
three previous years. The imports of butter, apart from 
butterine, fell off slightly as compared with the quantity received 
in the previous year; but a large increase in butterine more 
than made up for the difference. 

The values of the gross imports of butter and butterine were 
9,718,226/. in 1876, and 11,103,702/. in 1886, showing a con- 
siderable rise, in spite of a fall in the price of butter. On the 
other hand, there was a fall in the value of cheese imported, 
from 4,237,763/. in 1876 to 3,871,359 in 1886. The value of 
the exports of British and Irish butter was 211,439/. in the 
earlier, and 165,176/. in the later year; the corresponding 
figures for cheese exports being 70,2301 and 51,0561. The 
quantities of dairy produce exported were always insignificant, 
and they are now only about half what they were fifteen years 
ago. 

One great obstacle to an increase in the home production of 
butter in recent years has been the unfair competition with 
butterine sold as butter, which has come to us in ever increas- 
ing quantities. The first year for which this spurious article 
is separately enumerated in the Board of Trade Returns is 
1884, when 733,342 cwt. were ‘declared,’ 658,026 cwt. of it 
having come from Holland, 33,348 cwt. from Belgium, and 
28,118 cwt. from Norway. In 1886 we imported 887,974 cwt., 
or more than half as much as the imports of butter, and in the 
eight months of 1887, ending with August, the quantity was 
784,547 cwt. The increase has been all the greater lately, 
because during the past year or more this country has been 
almost the only one in which butterine could be freely sold as 
butter, Acts to regulate its sale having been passed in most 
European countries and in America. Consequently, this 
country was rapidly becoming the common receptacle for the 
greasy refuse of the world. To show how anxious exporters of 
spurious butter were to avail themselves of the advantages 
offered in our markets before expected regulative legislation 
could come into play, we may mention, that our imports in 
August last were no less than 136,230 cwt., as compared with 
75,069 in August 1886, and 76,560 in August 1875. 

Fortunately, 
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Fortunately, last session the Margarine Bill was passed, and 
all imitation butter will have to be sold under the name of 
Margarine, and with that name legibly marked on all packages 
or wrappers containing it. When margarine (the name here- 
after to be used instead of ‘ butterine’ in this article) is properly 
made from the fat of healthy animals, it is, no doubt, wholesome 
food ; but as it is never heated to the boiling-point, the vitality 
of any germs of disease which it contains cannot be destroyed. 
Now the fat of diseased animals is very likely to be used, while 
it is sweet, in the manufacture of the oleomargarine oil of which 
margarine is mainly composed, and it has often been declared 
that the fat of pigs which die of hog cholera _ fever) in 
America is so used, though whether truly or falsely we cannot 
say. At any rate, as the germs of disease are peculiarly likely to 
lurk in the internal fat of animals, or in other internal organs, 
from which they may be scattered upon the fat in the process of 
slaughtering, there is good reason for carefully inspecting mar- 
garine factories, In most civilized countries such inspection is 
now the rule, and it was provided for in the Margarine Bill as 
it left the Commons. Unfortunately, the Lords struck out the 
inspection clause, and there is therefore no control over the 
manufacture of margarine in this country. However, the object 
of the promoters of the Bill was not to prohibit the sale of 
margarine, but to prevent its sale as butter, or under a name so 
similar to that of butter as to deceive ignorant purchasers, That 
object has, happily, been attained, and margarine will in future 
be sold on its own merits, and at its market value, and not as 
butter, and at the price of butter, as most of it has hitherto been 
sold. The manager of the Manchester Wholesale Co-operative 
Society, which has eight hundred branches, and deals with 
4000 cwt. of butter a week, prepared a table for the Committee 
on the Butter Substitutes Bill, showing the wholesale and 
retail prices of margarine during 1884, 1885, 1886, and six 
months of 1887. The wholesale price varied from 60s. to 94s. 
per cwt., or less than 6d. to 10d. a pound, and the retail price 
from 10d. to 1s. 2d.; thus showing an average profit of 4d. per 
lb., which is 66 per cent. on the lower range of prices. When 
it has been disposed of as Danish, or other high-class butter, 
the profits have been enormous, and we may readily credit the 
statement, that large fortunes have been speedily made by 
dealing extensively in margarine, Until 1883, when the com- 
petition of margarine became formidable, butter had been 
selling remarkably well for more than thirty years. In that 
year prices, especially for low qualities, with which margarine 
specially competed, fell greatly, and since then values have 
been 
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been extremely low during the greater portions of spring and 
summer. They were very low this year, until sent up by the 
great scarcity of butter caused by the drought. 

Now that the Margarine Bill has become an Act, the butter- 
makers of the United Kingdom have a fair field before them, 
and it will be their own fault if they are beaten in their own 
markets by any foreign competitors. We have pastures and 
cows at least as good as those of any country in the world, and 
we have cheaper food-stuffs than any Protectionist country. 
Rents, too, are lower with us than with our chief competitors, 
whether they A el as rent or as interest on land bought at a 
high price. hat the rank and file of our dairy farmers have 
lacked hitherto has been that ‘infinite capacity of taking 
trouble,’ which is certainly the genius of business. In this is 
included the trouble of learning the art of scientific butter- 
making by those who are ignorant of it. The rules are simple 
enough, and the chief trouble is in their careful and intelligent 
observance. For some years past they have been taught ‘ upon 
the housetops,’ and it is the fault of dairy farmers who can read, 
and not their misfortune, if they are ignorant of those rules. 
Unfortunately, the ignorance of too many dairy farmers is of 
the worst possible form, the lack of knowing their ignorance. 
Probably not one in ten takes an agricultural paper, or reads 
any of the numerous publications on dairying recently issued, 
unless it be copied into a local paper. Too many have a con- 
tempt for ‘ book-knowledge,’ and conceitedly think that they or 
their wives know a good deal more about dairying than any 
‘Professor’ can teach them. So they continue to make butter 
in dairies that are close to muckhills or pigs’-courts, or that 
contain meat and other things which contaminate milk ; churn- 
ing is done irregularly, and at haphazard temperature; and 
the butter is worked with the hands, and thus contaminated ; 
while at the same time a great deal of buttermilk is left in it. 
The best butter cannot be made everywhere, as flavour depends 
to some extent upon pasturage; but no one need make bad 
butter. No doubt some very fine butter is made under the 
‘rule of thumb,’ but the old-fashioned butter-makers are never 
certain of producing a good commodity. Their butter may be 
delicious at one churning, and abominable at the next. It may 
be nice when the weather is cool, and ‘ strong’ when the summer 
heat is high. In short, dairy managers who do not rigidly 
follow good rules, whether learned by experience or from books, 
are at the mercy of all kinds of chance. 

Now, it is precisely the uncertain quality of British and 
Irish butter which has opened the way for the foreigner. The 
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best butter in the world is made in the United Kingdom ; there 
is no foreign butter in any considerable quantity to compare 
with it. The mischief is that there is not enough of it, and 
that comparatively few dairies send it out regularly. A butter- 
man needs, above all things, to be able to guarantee what he 
sells, and he must have uniformity of quality in order to 
satisfy his customers, who of course complain, and perhaps 
leave him, if he sends them ‘strong’ or rancid stuff for the 
‘best fresh.” Some of the most extensive butter dealers of 
London, and managers of large hotels in various parts of the 
country, have stated that they are obliged to rely chiefly upon 
the foreign supply, and especially upon Normandy butter, for 
uniformity of good quality. In many hotels, indeed, no butter 
but Normandy is used. Its flavour is seldom, if ever, equal to 
that of the best English or Irish fresh butter, and its merit 
consists in its inoffensiveness rather than in any positive deli- 
ciousness, though it is pleasant to those who have learned to 
like a comparatively tasteless butter, more like cream in flavour 
than really good English butter. 

That since the revival of dairyimg there has been some 
improvement in English and Irish butter, is generally admitted. 
The great efforts made to spread the knowledge of scientific 
butter-making have borne fruits without doubt. In Ireland 
especially, where the worst as well as the best butter is made, 
a levelling-up of quality has been remarked by the Committee 
of Cork Butter Market. The Irish claim that the nutty flavour, 
so highly prized by epicures, is peculiar to the best of their 
butter, and it is true that no butter superior to the very best 
Irish is made anywhere. But there is still an immense margin 
for improvement in both Ireland and England. How can 
it be otherwise, in Ireland especially, when milk is set in 
rooms where the people, and often their cattle and pigs also, 
live and sleep? We have seen milk set for cream in the living 
room of an Irish cabin, full of peat smoke (which makes butter 
bitter), and redolent of the odours of cows, pigs, and poultry 
kept in the place; and we have seen it set in the bedroom 
where a whole family slept. In some cases, indeed, the milk 
is set under the beds. It is impossible that even tolerable 
butter can be made under such conditions; and as the small 
farmers of Ireland are so hospitable that they will enter- 
tain their domestic animals in their dwellings, and will raise 
cream there too, even when they have separate buildings better 
suited for both purposes, the establishment of butter factories in 
that country is the most hopeful means of speedy improvement 
in butter-making. One thing, however, is essential in the 
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establishment of factories, if they are to benefit farmers in the 
long run; that is, that they should be managed on co-operative 
principles, so that the farmers who supply the milk, cream, or 
butter will take all the profits. The introduction of proprietary 
factories would only increase the middle-man element, already 
far too general in relation to farming. We are glad to learn, that 
the factories which Canon Bagot has been mainly instrumental 
in starting in Ireland are managed on co-operative principles. 
Factories, as explained by Canon Bagot, in a paper read at 
the recent Dairy Conference in Ireland, are of three kinds, 
distinguished by him as milk factories, creameries, and butter 
factories. In the milk factories, which are becoming common 
in the south of Ireland, the whole milk is purchased from the 
farmers, the price paid lately being 4d. to 44d. a gallon, and the 
separated milk, after the cream has been extracted by the 
mechanical cream separator, is taken back by the farmers at 1d. 
to 2d. a gallon, for the feeding of pigs. The price is low, but 
is said to satisfy the farmers, who, besides, share in the 
profits of the factories, of which they are required to be share- 
holders. Canon Bagot is of opinion, that the best butter is 
turned out under this system, as the mechanical separator allows 
of dealing with large quantities of milk and producing cream 
under the best conditions. The chief drawback is the necessity 
of having the milk delivered at the factory twice daily, so that 
only farmers near a factory can, with advantage, send their milk 
to it. There is also the necessity of keeping an analyst, as each 
lot of milk has to be subjected to a complete analysis, in order 
to settle its value. Under the system of creameries, the farmers 
send the cream only, each man’s cream being churned separately; 
and the butter being paid for according to quality. Strict rules 
have to be observed by the farmers, as to the management of the 
milk and the cream. This system is a good one, where the 
farmers have proper places in which to set their milk, and can 
be induced to use them. There is a great saving of labour as 
compared with that required in supplying milk, as the cream is 
comparatively small in bulk, and requires to be sent only every 
second day, while six or eight farmers can take it in turns to 
rovide a horse and cart to take the cream of all to the factory. 
he farmers, it is said, have realized 2d. a pound more for their 
butter, by means of the creameries, than they could obtain by 
churning at home. For the third class, the butter factories, 
there is not much to be said from the farmer’s point of view, 
except that they help to send out butter of regular grades of 
quality, and improve the consistency of it by skilful manipula- 
tion. They receive butter from the farmers, work it up, and find 
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a market for it. There are several proprietary factories of this 
kind in Ireland, the owners of which buy large quantities of 
butter at the lowest prices possible, work them up together, and 
make good profits on the sale. It is under this system that the 
butter of Normandy has acquired its reputation for uniformity 
of quality according to brand ; but the commodity to work upon 
is much better, as a rule, in Normandy than in Ireland, because 
the dairy farmers in the former country are very skilful and 
careful butter-makers. 

Canon Bagot considers the creamery system best adapted to 
districts in which farms are scattered, as is the case with the 
mountain dairy farms of Ireland. As an instance of the advan- 
tage derived by farmers from creameries, he states that on the 
occasion of a visit which he made to the Galbally Creamery, in 
Tipperary, the average price paid to the farmers for the day’s 
butter was ls. per pound, whereas on the same day the average 
price paid in Cork Butter Market was 7d., from which a half- 
penny had to be deducted for firkins and commission. 

Up to the middle of June last, ten creameries had been 
affiliated to the Creameries Association of Ireland, and there 
were other factories started by private enterprise. In England 
and other Continental countries than Normandy the milk-factory 
system is the one generally adopted. At present, however, 
there are but few butter factories of any kind in England or 
Scotland, except those of the large dairymen in towns, who 
receive milk by rail from farmers and use some of it for the 
making of butter. 

The introduction of the centrifugal cream separator marks an 
era in dairying. A machine of this kind, of primitive con- 
struction, Lefeldt’s separator, was first exhibited at the Inter- 
national Dairy Show, held at Hamburg in 1877. It was 
speedily improved upon, and, in 1879, at the Kilburn Show of 
the Royal Agricultural Society, the Laval or Swedish separator 
was introduced. The late Dr. Augustus Voelcker, who tested 
this machine for the Society, reported that, by its use, 93 per 
cent. of the butter fat of the milk had been obtained in the 
cream, as compared with 784 per cent., the average result of 
the common system of skimming; or, in other words, that only 
7 per cent. of butter fat had been left in the separated milk, 
against 214 per cent. in the skimmed milk. A test carried out 
later, at the London Dairy Show, gave results still more strik- 
ingly in favour of the separator, only about one-fourth as much 
fat being found in the separated as in the skimmed milk. 
There is a great saving here; and as the cost of using a sepa- 
rator after it has once been paid for is not greater than that of 
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the work involved in the skimming system, and the separated 
milk, being quite fresh, is worth more than skim milk, the 
result of this wonderful invention is equivalent to the creation 
of a vast quantity of butter. Petersen’s separator, commonly 
known as the Danish, has produced as good results as the Laval 
machine, and both are now extensively in use in this and other 
countries, the Laval being most common in England. Both 
work on the same principle, which is one of centrifugal force, 
acting upon the different gravities of the component parts of 
milk. The milk is conveyed in a continuous stream into a 
cylinder, which is made to revolve very rapidly, over 6000 times 
per minute in the case of the Laval machine, The gravity of 
the skim milk being greater than that of the cream, the former 
is thrown to the circumference, while the latter collects in the 
centre, each being caused to flow out as it rises to a certain 
level through a separate tube. Mr. Long has given the results 
of six hundred experiments made with the Danish separator, 
and the most approved systems of skimming by Professors 
Fjord and Storch, of Copenhagen. When the separator was 
used, the quantity of milk required to make a pound of butter 
was 24-4 lb.; when the whole milk was churned, 26-7 lb. ; 
with cream raised upon the ice system in twenty-four hours, 
27°5 lb. ; under the same system in ten hours, 29°5 lb. ; under 
the cold-water system in thirty-four hours, 32°4 lb. It is to be 
observed that, except with respect to the churning of the whole 
milk, a plan not to be commended, if quality rather than bulk 
of butter be desired, the trial was with cream-raising systems 
supposed to be, in each case, a great improvement upon the 
common shallow-pan system. At a trial made in the Munster 
Dairy School, the averages of forty-three experiments with a 
given quantity of milk were 100 lb. of butter from the Danish 
separator, as compared with 59 lb. from milk set in open pans 
for twenty-four hours, 66 lb. when it was set for thirty-six 
hours, 73 lb. when the skimming extended over forty-two hours, 
and 76 |b. after fifty-four hours. Colonel Curtis Hayward, of 
Quedgeley, Gloucester, who uses a Laval separator, is of opinion 
that its use gives him 20 to 25 per cent. more cream than any 
system of skimming, and he finds that, from his forty-two cows, 
milked for forty weeks in each year, he gets on the average 
1 lb. of butter per cow per week more than he obtained before 
he used a separator. If, with Mr. Sheldon, we assume that 
one-third of the cows in the country are used for the pro- 
duction of butter, or one-third of the milk of all the cows, 
which amounts to the same, the gain by the universal use 
of the separator would, on Colonel Hayward’s showing, be 
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about 53,000,000 lb. of butter per annum, or nearly 14 lb. per 
head of the population. Until recently, the separators have 
been worked by steam or horse power. Now, however, the 
Laval machine is made to be worked by a man, and ‘one of 
these little machines was honoured by a medal at the last show 
of the Bath and West of England Agricultural Society, and by 
a prize at the Newcastle meeting of the Royal Agricultural 
Society, after a careful trial in each instance. It is estimated 
that any farmer who keeps as many as ten cows may profitably 
use one of these machines. But a further step has been made 
by the ingenious inventor since the summer shows were held. 
A little separator, named the ‘ Baby,’ to separate twelve gallons 
of milk in an hour, and easily worked by a boy or girl, was 
introduced at the Exhibition of the Finland Agricultural Asso- 
ciation, held at Viborg in August. Thus the centrifugal 
separator has been brought within the reach of the smallest 
dairy farmer, and it is probable that before very long the 
skimmer will be as little used as the flail. 

The principal competitors of British and Irish butter-makers 
are the French, Danes, Dutch, and Germans; but Sweden is 
now making great advances, and we receive considerable 
quantities also from Norway, Belgium, and Canada. The 
following table shows to what extent the imports from these 
sources have increased or decreased since 1876, margarine being 
included, because not distinguishable in the statistics for some 
countries :— 


Imports oF Burren AND MARGARINE. 





1876, | 1886. | Inc. | Dee. 

















From— cwt. | cwt cwt. cwt. 
France . 622,488 | 402,625 . | 219,863 
Holland 402,984 | 1,194,350 | 791,366| .. 
Denmark 205,195 | 400,556 195,361 | 
Germany 111,962 | 122,195 10, 233 | oe 
Belgium 65,309 46,342 tr 18,967 
Sweden 29,412 148,651 119,239! 
Norway . . 584 28,061 27,477 | id 
Channel Island 3,708 529 a 3,179 
United States . 118,131 42,390 75,741 
Canada . ; 98,579 31,522 Hs 67,057 
Other Countries 1,050 14,319* 13,269 | i 

Totals 1,659,402 | 2,431,540 | 772, 138 








* Including 2814 ewt. of butter and 7490 of margarine from Russia, and 
2125 ewt. of butter from the British East Indies. These sources of supply were 
not separately enumerated in 1876; but it is obvious that the receipts thence in 
1886 were nearly all increase. 
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Holland would stand first as a source of our supply if bulk 
alone were considered, in consequence of the enormous quan- 
tity of margarine we have been receiving from that country, 
amounting in 1886 to 835,328 cwt.; but the quantity of butter 
received from that source last year was only 359,022 cwt., or 
about the same as before the margarine trade was commenced. 
To show that Holland has lately been devoting attention to 
‘ox butter’ rather than to the genuine article, it is only 
necessary to state, that her cows fell off in number from 914,800 
in 1876 to 890,200 in 1884, the latest year for which the figures 
are available. The quantities of margarine included in the 
figures for Norway and Belgium for 1886 are over 20,000 cwt. 
each. In the supply of butter, France was first up to the end of 
1886; but we notice that Denmark sent the largest quan- 
tity in the eight months ending with August last, namely, 
851,927 cwt., against 286,165 cwt. from France. To return to 
the imports up to the end of 1886, we find that, while those 
of France have diminished during the last ten years by more 
than one-third, our receipts from Denmark have nearly doubled. 
It is worth while to mention in this connection a fact, which 
will probably surprise most people, namely, that France im- 
ports more fresh butter than she exports, the quantities for 1866 
being 125,508 cwt. imported, against 107,770 cwt. exported. 
The exports of salt butter, on the other hand, are nearly five 
times as much as those of fresh, while the imports are quite 
insignificant. Our imports from Germany had advanced to 
146,000 ewt. in 1884, but fell off slightly in 1885, and heavily 
in 1886. For 1887 apparently they will be greater than ever 
before, the receipts during eight months having been 124,835 
cwt. Norway owes her considerable advance in the table chiefly 
to margarine, of which she sent us 20,875 cwt. in 1886. The 
great falling off in the receipts from the United States and 
Canada has been gradual during the last three years. In the case 
of the latter country it should be mentioned that the quantity 
in 1876 was exceptionally large. On the other hand, from the 
United States we received as much as 219,794 ewt. in 1878. 
Although the number of milch cows in the United Sates in- 
creased from 11,085,400 in 1876 to 14,235,368 in 1886 (the 
number for 1887 is 14,522,083), the addition to the dairy 
produce appears not to have kept pace with the increasing 
demands of the population. Statistics for the whole of the 
Dominion of Canada are not available, but our diminished 
imports of butter from that colony seem to indicate that pro- 
duction relatively to population has decreased. Besides, the 
general quality of Canadian butter is not good enough to 
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command a ready market, and it is the competition of foreign 
fresh butter which English dairy farmers have most to fear. 
But why should they fear it? If countries in which there is 
abundance of cheap land and cheap food, such as America and 
Canada, are falling behind in the commerce of the dairy, 
British and Irish dairy farmers may reasonably be asked to 
— up their minds to defy the competition of the whole 
world. 

We have already explained, that the ready sale of Normandy 
butter in this country is due not to its excellence, but to its 
uniformity of inoffensiveness, Upon this point Canon Bagot 
says :— 

‘The great success of the Normandy butter is its never-changing 
character and uniformity, the large factories there always turning out 
the same article; and though, in my opinion, one far inferior in 
quality to that produced at our large factories, where the separator 
is used, yet has succeeded in getting a grip as it were on the London 
market by its ever constant uniformity, which is all the more remark- 
able, from its being made up of purchased lumps of butter mixed 
together by a powerful butter worker.’ 


The Canon, who has established a business for the sale of 
dairy produce in Dublin, goes on to say that last February, 
being short of fresh butter, he purchased some of the best Nor- 
mandy he could get, but found it not good enough to send out 
in place of the best Irish fresh. ‘ Yet,’ he adds, ‘it is more than 
probable that the Londoner would have given ls. 9d. for it, 
before he would give 1s. 6d. for ours, which goes far to prove 
that public taste can be educated to take an inferior article (in 
preference) to a superior.’ The truth is that consumers had 
become so used to a bad flavour in English and Irish butter, that 
they welcomed a comparatively flavourless commodity as an 
agreeable change. We do not mean to say, that butter of first- 
rate quality is not made in France, for a great deal of delicious 
butter is made there. Nearly all the best, however, is retained 
for home consumption. 

As to Denmark, Canon Bagot believes, that the great success 
of the butter-makers of that country arises solely from the educa- 
tion given in the schools and colleges. But dairy education 
does not end in the dairy schools, for nearly every large dairy 
farm in the country is a practical school of dairying, to which 
young men and women, alter passing through the regular schools, 
are sent to complete their training. There are now numerous 
butter factories or creameries in Denmark, which are turning 
out great quantities of excellent butter. If our farmers can beat 
the Danes in British markets, they can beat the world; and if 
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they will study as thoroughly, and take as much trouble as the 
Danes, they will gradually recover the ground which they have 
lost. 

There is one point in connection with competition in butter, 
not yet mentioned, to which brief reference must be made, 
namely, the manner in which it is prepared and packed for 
market. In this respect British and Irish dairy farmers have 
much to learn, as it is necessary that their butter should not 
only be at least as good as the best foreign produce, but also 
that it should be as attractively placed before the public. The 
admirable manner in which butter from both Normandy and 
Brittany is sent to our markets is well known to purchasers, 
and the example thus set is being followed in Holland and other 
countries much more rapidly than it is here. Mr. Jubal Webb, 
in a paper on ‘ Preparing Butter for Market,’ published in the 
last number of the Journal of the British Dairy Farmers’ 
Association, has a great deal to say upon this topic, upon which 
his extensive experience renders him a high authority. Mr. 
Webb says that, for fresh butter, the little wooden boxes, helding 
twelve lumps of 2 lb. each, in which Normandy butter is sent, 
are the best packages, In the packing of salt butter, also, there- 
is much room for improvement. 

Although the butter-makers of Great Britain and Ireland may 
be congratulated upon a gradual improvement in their practice, 
the cheese-makers cannot be similarly complimented. Professor 
Sheldon and other authorities support the common impression, 
that English cheese, as a whole, is not as good as it was a 
generation ago. Alarmed by American competition, which 
at one time threatened to ruin them, many of our cheese- 
makers have made the mistake of following the least desirable 
practice of American makers, not only in manipulation to pro- 
duce early ripening, but also in robbing the cheese of a portion 
of the cream that would be contained in whole-milk cheese. 
The cheese factories, the first of which was established in 1870, 
in imitation of the American system, have been foremost in the 
production of cheese similar to second-class American, so that, 
instead of improving the dairy practice of the country, as it was 
hoped they would, they have rather helped to degrade it. At 
the best, the factories have not produced cheese equal to that of 
the finest made in private dairies, and it is supposed that, owing 
to the mixture of milk supplied to them, they cannot hope to 
attain the highest perfection. As a rule, however, they have 
not aimed at it, and dairy farmers too generally have not been 
more ambitious. They ought to know their own business better 
than any outsiders, and yet it is generally agreed by the best 
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authorities among them that they have been pursuing a mistaken 
policy. Our best Cheddar, Cheshire, Stilton, and Leicester 
cheeses are almost untouched by foreign competition ; whereas in 
cheese of the second and third qualities there is usually a glut 
in our markets, from the American, Canadian, and Dutch sup- 
plies. The Americans and, more notably still, the Canadians, 
have lately been imitating the Cheddar with increasing success ; 
but while they have sent us an abundance of cheese equal to the 
second quality of that variety, they have sent little, if any, equal 
to the best. The reputation of genuine Stilton, still accounted by 
many epicures to be the finest cheese in the world, has been greatly 
injured by base imitations made in other English counties than 
Leicestershire, and in foreign countries. Here, again, the object 
has been cheapness of production rather than supreme excellence ; 
and the uncertainty of getting a good Stilton, even when the 
price of a good one is paid, has greatly helped the sale of 
Gorgonzola and other fancy cheeses of foreign production, in 
which there is a nearer approach to uniformity of quality. 
Leicester cheese still ranks as high as any English make after 
the best Stilton, with which, as the-latter is a double cream 
cheese, it does not compete ; but there is now less of the best 
than formerly could be obtained. The same may be said of the 
Gloucester, another excellent cheese when well made. Derby 
cheese, although of high quality as turned out by some dairies, 
has never had the highest reputation, except in certain districts 
of the country, where it has been, and still is to a smaller extent, 
a great favourite. As the practice of taking away part of the 
cream in making this cheese has grown, the stress of foreign 
competition has been more and more severely felt by the makers, 
In cheese-making as in butter-making and other careers, it is 
peculiarly true in these modern times that ‘there is plenty of 
room at the top,’ whereas for bare mediocrity there is but little 
chance of success. The indigestibility of the badly made cheese, 
which forms the bulk of the supply, may be held accountable in 
great measure for the diminished consumption of that article of 
food among the middle and upper classes. 

The principal competition in the cheese supply of the United 
Kingdom comes from America, Canada, and Holland; France, 
Italy, and Switzerland, a long way behind as to bulk of supplies, 
contributing most of the fancy cheeses, such as Camembert, 
Brie, Bondon, Roquefort, Gorgonzola, Parmesan, Gruyere, and 
other varieties less generally known in this country. It has 
been seen that the imports of cheese have not advanced pro- 
portionately with those of butter since 1876, for while the 
supplies from some countries have increased, those from others 
have 
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have fallen off considerably. In the following table we give 
the quantities from each of the principal sources of supply for 
1876 and 1886, with the increase or decrease in the latter 
year :— 


Imrorts or CHEESE. 




















1876. 1886. Inc. Dec. 
From— cwt. ewt. cwt. cewt. 
United States. . . . 936, 203 856,109 a 80,094 
OS See 250,072 508,112 | 258,040 a 
Holland .. 2. ¢ 330,435 318,743 i 11,692 
ne’. « ¢ « % 8,744 32,103 23,359 om 
high ee ERs 747 11,497 10,750 
Se 563 4,536 3,973 os 
Germany - ... . 2,156 349 ws 1,807 
a a 1,523 2,048 525 oe 
TE ae eee” 67 336 269 oe 
Other Countries . .. 7,965 1,057 es 6,908 
Totals . . . | 1,538,475 | 1,734,890 | 196,415 








It will be seen that the contributions of other countries than 
the first four are insignificant, amounting in 1886 to less than 
20,000 cwt. altogether. As in the case of butter exports to this 
country, America has been falling off in the supplies of cheese, 
and as that source of competition is of great importance, it will 
be interesting to compare the quantities for each year from 
1876 to 1886 inclusive, adding those we have received from 
Canada and Holland :— 











| Year. United States. Canada. Holland. 
cwt. cwt. cwt. 
1876 936 , 203 250,072 330,435 
1877 1,082,844 214,215 341,980 
1878 1,345,745 252,336 355,159 
1879 1,214,959 277 , 663 275,039 
1880 1,171,498 281,565 288 , 666 
1881 | 1,244,419 299 , 469 264,626 
1882 969 , 502 382,352 310,735 
1883 990 , 963 482,183 292,515 
1884 976,190 589 , 237 319,441 
1885 844,205 606,769 336,158 
1886 856,109 508,112 318,743 








The table shows that the imports of cheese from the United 
States reached the maximum in 1878, when they brought prices 
down to an unremunerative limit, and lower still in 1879. 
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Shippers must have suffered heavy losses in those years, and 
especially in the latter. They have been more cautious since, 
but have more than once again glutted our markets, and been 
punished in pocket. In 1886 they sent us less by about one- 
third than we received from them in 1878. Canada, on the 
other hand, has doubled her exports of cheese, having improved 
the quality, and gained in reputation; while the Americans 
have been ruining the reputation of their cheese by depriving 
a great deal of it of cream, and introducing lard and other 
kinds of fat. The Dutch supply, it will be seen, has fluctuated, 
without making any advance in the period embraced by our 
table. France, with her small exports of cheese, has made a 
great advance since 1876, owing to the popularization of her 
delicious soft cheeses. It is not generally known, however, that 
France is a great cheese-importing country, having imported 
421,932 ecwt. in 1886, against 88,790 cwt. exported. The 
imports are chiefly from Holland, Germany, and Switzerland. 
In no other country, however, are there as many varieties of 
cheese made as in France. Professor Long, in his ‘ British 
Dairy Farming,’ mentions ‘forty or more,’ and describes the 
methods of making the more important varieties. He is of 
opinion that many of them might with advantage be made in 
this country, and he himself has made and exhibited a few. 
We have not much to learn from the cheese-makers of Holland ; 
but the Italian Gorgonzola, we believe, has been imitated in 
England, and there would be no difficulty in imitating the Swiss 
Gruyere. Apparently we obtain the Gorgonzola and Gruyere 
which we consume chiefly through France, our imports of 
cheese directly from Italy being insignificant, while none from 
Switzerland are separately enumerated in the accounts of the 
Custom House. The soft cheeses which we import command 
comparatively high prices, and, if well made here, would pro- 
bably be remunerative; but whether it would pay better to 
make them, than to manufacture the best English sorts in the 
best possible way, is a question which must be left to dairy 
farmers to decide. 

The price of cheese has varied greatly at different seasons of 
the year, and in different years since 1876. There are no 
collected statistics showing the average values of home produce, 
and the only official figures are those relating to imported 
cheese, As these figures are obtained by dividing the total 
declared value of all the cheese by the total quantity, and the 
declared value does not indicate prices very exactly, the fluctua- 
tions appear smaller than they have actually been. Still, as 
the only figures available, we give the average declared value 
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of imported cheese per cwt. for each year from 1876 to 
1886 :— 





| 
& a @ £8 d. 
| 1876 215 4 1882 216 1 
| 1877 217 8 1888 | 214 4 
| 1878 210 3 1884 211 10 
| 1879 2329 1885 244 
| 1880 217 4 1886 248 
| 1881 217 0 | 











The average has been low for the last two years, but will 
come out better for 1887. The prices for Cheshire cheese, from 
the beginning of January to the middle of September, have 
ranged from 40s. per so-called cwt. of 120 lbs. as the lowest 
quotation for common, to 80s. for the best in the market. 

We have left milk sold as such for consideration last among 
dairy products, because it is not a subject of foreign competi- 
tion, except so far as condensed milk is concerned. The supply 
of fresh milk is entirely in our farmers’ hands, and is likely 
always to be so—milk being at once too bulky and too rapidly 
perishable to be imported in the fresh form. A short time ago 
there was an attempt to get up a company in Holland to supply 
London with milk ; the project was, however, too ridiculous to 
succeed. Those who brought it forward could not have known 
the extremely low rates at which our farmers supply London and 
other large towns with milk. Recently, that topic has been 
brought prominently before the public through the formation 
of unions among dairy farmers, to enable them to make better 
terms with the dealers who retail milk in towns. In London, 
where milk is for the most part sold at 4d. or 5d. a quart, it was 
a surprise to consumers to learn that the dealers had been paying, 
during the past spring and summer, only 14d. to 13d., or perhaps 
as much as 2d. in a few instances. These were the prices paid 
for milk delivered in London or Manchester; the farmers 
having to cart it to their local stations, and pay the rail car- 
riage, amounting from 3d. to 17d. per gallon, according to the 
railroad and the distance. Thus, the dealers received for one 
quart in many cases as much as the farmers obtained for four 
quarts, after allowing for rail freights. In several provincial 
towns, and in the poor districts of London, it is true, some milk 
was retailed at 3d. a quart; but it is a question whether it was 
not partly separated milk, from which the cream had been 
taken by the centrifugal machine. Apart from the question of 
adulteration, however, and on the very liberal supposition, that 
all the milk was sold as pure as it was received, the profits of 
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the dealers must have been enormous. Those who bought at 
6d. a gallon, and sold at 1s., charged 100 per cent. on their out- 
lay for distribution ; those who paid 6d., and sold at 1s. 4d., 
charged 166 per cent.; and those who paid 6d., and sold at 
1s. 8d., charged 233 per cent. We do not suppose that any who 
paid 7d. sold at less than 1s. 4d., and they received 128 per cent. 
for distribution ; while those who paid the same, and sold at 
1s. 8d., took 185 per cent. Even the few who paid 8d. a gallon, 
and sold at 1s, 4d. or 1s. 8d., netted 100 or 150 per cent. for 
expenses and profit. As the dealer turns his capital over several 
times in a year, it iseasy to imagine that he obtains very hand- 
some profits, and there is no reason to be surprised that a new 
resident in a district should be besieged by rival milkmen 
seeking his valuable custom. When a large dairy company, 
the other day, declared a dividend of 18 per cent. per annum, the 
only reason for surprise was that it was not larger. The great 
companies are lavish in their expenditure on their model dairies, 
their showy milk-carts, and other appurtenances, and they, no 
doubt, pay many expensive servants. They give long credit, 
too, to some of their customers of thé well-to-do and ‘ genteel ’ 
classes, and they make some losses in bad debts, though not 
heavy ones, as their trade is chiefly for ready money, or weekly 
payments. Still, making all possible allowances, their managers 
must do very badly if the shareholders do not obtain handsome 
dividends. As for the small men, who make little or no dis- 
play, and superintend their own business, they must grow rich 
very rapidly. 

The case of the farmers last summer was all the harder 
because, on account of the drought, they obtained only about 
two-thirds of the usual quantity of milk from their cows, and at 
the same time had to go to extra expense for purchased food. 
The wholesale contract prices for the winter months sometimes 
rise to 10d. a gallon, while retail prices remain the same as in 
summer ; but even then the margin is far too large. Whether 
the farmers will be able to obtain fair terms in the long run by 
combining, remains to be proved. If not, they may find a 
remedy in co-operating to sell their milk by retail. This plan 
has been adopted in America and some European countries with 
great success, and British and Irish milk-producers would do 
well to adopt it where they can raise the necessary capital. 
Milk is well worth 4d. a quart as food, and at that price farmers 
would reap a handsome profit by retailing it for themselves. 

Our milk trade is one of very large dimensions. Professor 
Sheldon estimates the consumption, as a beverage and in cookery, 
at one-third of a pint per day, or 15 gallons a year per head 
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of the population. That would make the consumption for the 
current year about 555,000,000 gallons, which, at an average 
of only 1s. 2d. a gallon, would be worth upwards of thirty-two 
millions sterling, in addition to which consumers pay a large 
sum for condensed milk. 

There is no doubt that the consumption of milk is increasing, 
and that it would increase much more rapidly if pure milk 
were sold at a moderate price. Owing to numerous prosecu- 
tions of milk dealers for adulteration, the milk supply is better 
than it was formerly; but it is still far from pure as a whole. 
Any person who has purchased milk from different dealers must 
have noticed great differences in quality, which cannot be 
wholly accounted for by the natural superiority of the milk of 
some dairy herds or districts to that of others. What becomes 
of the large quantity of separated milk produced in London? 
A small proportion of it is sold for what it is; but the rest is 
used to adulterate the fresh milk, sold as whole milk to house- 
holders. This form of adulteration is the safest of all, as it can 
hardly be detected, if done in moderation, without a complete 
analysis. Separated milk, having lost scarcely anything but 
its fat, is a valuable article of food, and an abundant supply of 
it at a fair price, say, a penny a pint, would be a great advantage 
to the poor, if they could be induced to avail themselves of it ; 
but the mixture of this milk with whole milk is a fraud which 
inspectors under the Food and Drugs Act should make all pos- 
sible efforts to detect and punish, As the consumption of milk 
in the country increases, the home supply of butter and cheese 
must inevitably be diminished, unless the number of cows is 
proportionately increased. But we might well aim at a great 
deal more than such an increase, as will keep pace with the in- 
crease of population and demand for dairy produce ; the object 
should be to recover the ground lost by the advancing tide of 
the foreign supply. It has been shown that our dairy farmers 
have a monopoly in the supply of fresh milk; that America 
and Canada, the only countries supplying us largely with butter 
which possess natural advantages for cheap production superior 
to our own, are falling behind in the supply of that commodity ; 
and that America is also falling off in the export of cheese. It 
is not to be supposed, even if it is to be wished, that any in- 
crease in the supply at home will entirely shut out the foreign 
supply of butter and cheese. Certain brands of butter probably, 
and certain varieties of cheese certainly, will continue to come 
to us from foreign countries, however great the supply of our 
own brands and varieties may be. But such contributions 
might be reduced to narrow limits, so as merely to balance our 
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exports of dairy produce perhaps. The only question is whether 
the necessary increase in the number of cows kept in the United 
Kingdom would be remunerative, and here we approach a sub- 
ject of some intricacy. 

It is scarcely necessary to say, that the cost of producing milk, 
butter, and cheese, varies with circumstances, such as the rent 
and fertility of land, the price of labour, the price and milk- 
producing qualifications of cows, the cost of purchased food, 
and the economy of management ; while the cost of supplying 
these commodities to the markets is affected by distance from a 
railway station, rail freights, and systems of marketing. On 
the question of rail charges a good deal might be written; but 
the subject is too large to be dealt with efficiently on the present 
occasion. In a paper recently read at Tunbridge Wells, Mr. 
George Barham, Managing Director of the Dairy Supply Asso- 
ciation, told his hearers, who are served by the South-Eastern 
and Brighton Railways, that on a hundred-acre farm keeping 
twenty cows, the cost of sending the whole of the milk to 
London from that district would be ten shillings an acre more 
than from a farm equally distant from London, but served by 
one of the northern railways. As to rail freights on cheese and 
butter, it is notorious that the railway companies give great 
advantages to foreign producers, as they do with respect to all 
commodities in which foreign competition is keen. These 
grievances farmers may fairly look to Parliament to redress. 
With rail freights as they are, however—and in justice to 
railway companies, it must be said that the charges for milk 
are very low on most railways—there is no doubt, that the 
average retail prices now current would handsomely remunerate 
farmers who, supply milk if they obtained their fair share of 
the profits. By co-operating to supply consumers directly, we 
believe they could profitably sell at an average of 3d. per quart 
in summer, and 4d. in winter. 

If we could ascertain exactly the lowest price at which a 
large supply of milk of average quality could be produced in 
this country, it would be easy to state the corresponding costs 
of producing butter and cheese. No such exactness is possible, 
however, and even an approximate estimate is beset by difficul- 
ties. No one has yet pretended to say, what is the average cost 
of keeping a cow, or the average quantity of milk she produces, 
A little Kerry is scarcely half the size of a Shorthorn, and of 
course costs much less to keep, and produces much less milk. 
But the production of milk is by no means in regular propor- 
tion to size, many a Jersey, or even a first-rate Kerry, yielding 
more than an inferior Shorthorn. We have before us a great 
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collection of milking records; but it would not by any means 
do to strike an average from them, and declare it to represent 
the average production of milk per cow in the United Kingdom, 
for these records are kept by the most intelligent class of dairy 
farmers, most of whose herds are vastly superior to the common 
run. Records per milch cow vary from under three hundred 
to considerably over two thousand gallons per annum; but 
here we include extreme cases, and even the miraculous cows 
in America, Professor Sheldon estimates the average produce 
of the cows of the United Kingdom at 440 gallons each per 
annum, and, considering what large numbers of inferior cows 
there are in the country, including the miserable half-bred Kerries 
that are so numerous in Ireland, the quantity seems sufficient, 
although by no means satisfactory. If the milk of all the cows 
in England only were measured for a year, including that of 
heifers after producing their first calf, the average would 
probably be found not to exceed 480 gallons each. There are 
numerous records from dairies in which the average yield per 
cow has exceeded 600 gallons a year, and several in which it 
has exceeded 700 gallons. Mr. Primrose McConnell, of Ongar 
Park, Essex, stated in some returns collected from dairy farmers 
in various parts of the kingdom, and published in the 
‘Live Stock Journal’ last May, that his large herd of Ayr- 
shire cows had given milk at the average rate of 600 gal- 
lons each. Mr. Smith Barry, of Cork County, records an 
average of 616 gallons for his cross-bred cows. Mr. Scott, 
of Drunadd, Armagh, estimates the average produce of his 
half-bred Shorthorns at over 600 gallons each. Shorthorns 
kept by Mr. Hobbs, of Maiseyhampton, Fairford, gave an 
average of 755 gallons each in nine months, Professor Sheldon 
states, that on his own farm in Staffordshire, some years ago, 
the Shorthorns yielded fully 750 gallons of milk per annum 
each. Mr. Gooderham, of Monewden, Suffolk, gives the high 
returns of 804 gallons as the average for his Red Polls per 
annum during three years. Even the little Jerseys have records 
up to 600 gallons as the average of a number, as those kept by 
Mr. J. F. Hall, of Erleigh Court, Reading. If we turn to 
records published elsewhere than in the journal named above, 
we find such examples as an average of 635 gallons per cow 
on the Duke of Westminster’s Eaton Hall estate, where forty- 
one half-bred Shorthorn cows are kept on two farms; and 
averages of 717 gallons in 1885, and 743 in 1886, from thirty- 
four Shorthorn and Ayrshire cross-bred cows kept at the Munster 
Dairy School, With such results before us, it is not unreason- 
able to expect that, by careful selection and breeding, the general 
average 
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average yield of the best breeds of large milch cows in the 
country may be raised to 600 gallons. Certainly no farmer 
should be satisfied with a cow of a large breed which gives 
much less than that quantity. At present, however, as already 
stated, it is probable tiat the average yield of the cows and 
heifers kept in England does not exceed 480 gallons a year each. 
What does this quantity of milk cost to produce? Here, 
again, we are perplexed by widely varying estimates as to the 
cost of keeping a cow fora year. Professor Long reckons it, 
to an ‘amateur’ cowkeeper, as high as 28/, while one of the 
contributors to the estimates in the ‘ Live Stock Journal’ 
puts it as low as 8/. 15s. 10d. for Red Polls, which are cows 
of medium size and not as large consumers as Shorthorns. 
These are extremes ; and while we may be sure that Mr. Long 
would not say that it costs a farmer 28/. a year to keep a cow, it is 
equally certain that no cow, except a little Kerry or other small 
animal, can be kept properly for as little as 8/. 15s. 10d. 
Another estimate is 9/. 10s., only 3/. being allowed for summer 
grass. Mr. Primrose M‘Connell reckons the expense of keeping 
his Ayrshires at 18/. 18s. each. Lord Braybrook, for his 
Jerseys, says 161. 15s. 2d., without labour. All these gentlemen 
are liberal feeders, who get much above the average yield of 
milk. Probably Mr. M‘Connell’s estimate would be a fair 
average for cows of full size highly kept, though it seems high 
for Ayrshires ; but he includes the cost of attendance, deprecia- 
tion, and probably occasional losses. There is another way of 
giving an estimate, which is perhaps more satisfactory than a 
comparison of widely differing accounts. A cow of full size 
can certainly be well kept on the produce of three acres of 
ordinary land, or partly on that produce and partly on food 
obtained in place of some of the produce sold off, and 15/. 
would be ample to allow for rent, rates, taxes, and the cost of 
cultivating the portion not in grass. The manure and the 
annual calf would fully compensate for the expense of labour, 
medical attendance, depreciation, and the occasonal loss of a 
cow ; and we believe it is safe to say, that the average expense 
of keeping a full-sized cow is about 15/. a year. But then 
cows large and small, and heifers yielding milk, are included in 
the estimate which allows 480 gallons of milk per cow ; and as 
small cows and young heifers cost much less than full-sized 
and older cows, the average cost may be put at 14/. a year. 
Taking the average cost of production at the sum just named, 
and the average yield of milk from cows in England at 480 
gallons a year, the cost per gallon comes out at exactly 7d. 
In the returns referred to above the cost is put by different 
Vol. 165.—No. 330. Y contributors 
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contributors at 6d., 64d., 74d., and 8d., the mean of which is 
7d. Now, most farmers who sell milk have lately been getting 
only 8d. a gallon, taking winter and summer prices both into 
account, and out of that they have had to pay the expense of 
carting to a railway-station and the rail freight. It seems 
clear, then, that those whose milk cost 7d. or more to produce, 
have obtained no profit, if they have not lost money, while the 
men who have been able to produce at 6d. to 64d. have realized 
a small gain, But this is not the worst of the case under con- 
sideration, for farmers who are not conveniently situated for 
sending milk to the large towns, have in many cases received 
less than 8d. a gallon on the average for their produce. For 
instance, those who supply the English cheese and butter factories 
have lately been paid only 43d. to 5d. per gallon during the 
spring and summer, and probably their average for the whole year 
has been only 6d., or less. It is true that farmers who supply 
butter factories receive back the separated milk at a low price 
for pig-feeding ; but even so, their business can scarcely be 
profitable. Let us now see whether farmers who make butter or 
cheese at home can do better than those who sell milk. 

A pound of butter has often been made from less than 2 
gallons of rich milk; but, on the other hand, 3 gallons of 
poor milk, or even more in extreme cases, are required to make 
a pound of butter. It is a somewhat favourable estimate to say, 
that a pound of butter is made from 2} gallons of fairly good 
milk, although where a cream separator is used, as it might be 
now in every dairy, the ratio may be reckoned a fair average. 
At that rate, and reckoning the milk at 7d. a gallon, the cost of 
a pound of butter would be ls. 54d., less the value of the 
skimmed or separated milk, usually reckoned at 2d. a gallon 
for pig-feeding, but realizing more where it can be sold. If 
we take this as reducing the cost to 1s., and add only a penny 
for the expense of making, the cost of a pound of butter comes 
out at ls. ld. Now it is certain that, during the last two or 
three years, English dairy farmers have not obtained as much 
as that for their butter, salt and fresh together, all the year 
round. Therefore we have to conclude that butter, at prices 
prevailing for some time previous to the recent rise, and at the 
average cost of production, has not been remunerative to the 
dairy farmers as a whole. Let us now see if cheese-making has 
been profitable. 

A gallon of milk will make a pound of whole-milk cheese, 
and even supposing that the whey pays the cost of making, the 
whole cost, with milk at 7d. a gallon, is that amount per pound 
of cheese. During the present year cheese has been selling 
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fairly ; but the average price received by farmers for whole- 
milk cheese during the last three years has scarcely been 6d. a 
pound. Mr. T. Carrington Smith, of Admaston, Rugeley, a 
cheese-maker of great experience, states that, while for the first 
twenty-nine years of his tenancy his cheese sold on the average 
at 74d. per lb., for the two years ended on Lady-day, 1887, the 
price will come out at about 54d. Cheese made with milk from 
which a portion of the cream has been taken of course costs 
less to make, but its selling price has been more than corre- 
spondingly low. 

The conclusions to be derived from these calculations are of 
great importance to the future of dairy-farming in this country. 
It is clear, in the first instance, that unless prices are to be higher 
than they have been in recent years, milk must be produced at 
6d. a gallon or less. Rents, which have been kept up in the 
dairy districts, or have fallen but slightly, while land in other 
parts of the country has fallen very seriously, will have to come 
down. Inferior cows will require to be weeded out, and the 
utmost attention must be paid to .breeding good milkers. 
Farmers will need to keep milking records, in order to tell 
which of their cows it pays to keep for the dairy, and which 
should be fattened for the butcher. Those who make butter 
will require to use the best appliances—the cream separator 
especially-—in order to obtain a maximum of butter from a given 
quantity of milk, and they will, above all, have to follow the 
most approved methods of dairying, from the feeding of the 
cows to the packing of the butter, in order to supply the good 
quality in good condition, which alone is remunerative. Similar 
remarks would apply to cheese-makers, who need above all 
things to aim at making cheese superior to that which comes 
to us from the United States, Canada, or Holland. 

In order to recover the ground gained from them by foreigners, 
the dairy farmers of this country need to make good fresh butter 
at an expense not exceeding 1s, a lb., and good cheese at 6d., 
if they are to obtain a fair profit on the sale of those com- 
modities, Possibly salt butter may be made in Ireland at less 
than ls. a lb. At any rate, the average price for every year 
since 1876 has been considerably less than a shilling ; indeed, 
we fear that the price received by the small farmers has not 
lately been more than 8d. on the average for a whole year. But 
we cannot base calculations upon prices realized in Ireland, 
where large numbers of small occupiers have runs of rough 
pasturage for a little money, and have no idea of the cost of 
producing butter. Living chiefly upon the produce of their 
potato-plots, and not reckoning the value of their labour, peed 
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take what they can get for the small quantities of butter they 
make, and when prices are low the chief difference is that they 
are unable to pay their rents or the shopkeepers’ bills. We 
doubt whether the most favourably situated working dairy 
farmer in the United Kingdom, if he values his labour at only 
a shilling a day, can produce butter profitably at less than 
10d. per |b. 

The milk-sellers, who have no foreign competition to 
encounter, have the means of obtaining a profitable business at 
their option. If they will co-operate to supply milk directly to 
consumers they will be handsomely paid at current prices, and 
should the supply at any time exceed the demand, they can 
speedily check it by converting the surplus milk into butter or 
cheese. But if dairy farmers are to combine to sell milk by 
retail, they might well include the sale of butter and cheese 
in their scheme of operations; for, after all that may be said 
as to improvement in the economy of making the two latter 
commodities, and in their quality also, it is not likely that the 
foreigners can be beaten out of our markets except by under- 
selling them. Now, British and Irish dairy farmers could under- 
sell foreigners by means of co-operation for the direct supply 
of consumers; for the only reason why they have lately been 
receiving unremunerative returns for their butter and cheese is 
that they have not obtained their fair share of what consumers 
have been paying. Butter, for which farmers have been paid 
1ld. or less during the past summer, has been sold in the large 
towns at ls. 6d. Indeed, we are able to state, as an incident 
which has come under our own observation, that butter sold by 
an Irish landowner and farmer last May at 8d. was superior to 
the bulk of the fresh butter for which Londoners at the same 
time were paying 1s. 6d. In short, the margin obtained by 
butter-dealers is enormous, and it is at least as great in the 
case of cheese. If our dairy farmers would combine to sell 
good fresh butter to consumers at 1s. 3d. to 1s. 4d. a lb., and 
cheese of satisfactory quality at 8d. to 9d., they would be better 
paid than they are now, and their foreign competitors would 
find our markets undesirable places for the consignment of 
anything like a large proportion of their produce. The victory 
for our home-producers would, of course, be a gradual one, as 
we have not at present nearly enough cows in the country to 
enable us to dispense with foreign supplies of dairy produce. 

It remains to consider to what extent the State can reasonably 
be asked to help the advancement of the dairy-farming interest. 
If by a moderate expenditure of money there is reason to expect 
an immense gain to the country through the development of its 
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resources in the production of butter and cheese, no one can 
fairly object to the outlay. At present we are losing hundreds 
of thousands of pounds yearly, through the non-production of 
milk that might be obtained, and the waste of a portion of the 
quantity produced. There is a general agreement, that technical 
education is to be fostered by the State, and it is needed for no 
industry more than for dairy farming. In all the principal 
dairying countries in Europe, except our own, the State helps 
the industry, more or less, by providing for the instruction of 
those who are to engage in it; and in Denmark, where that 
industry has recently made the greatest strides, the system of 
training is admirable. Sweden is now making great efforts in 
the same direction. Two dairy schools were established in 
the country about four years ago, and in 1885 a dairy instructor 
was appointed for every county, who is constantly travelling 
about to instruct the farmers and their servants in all that 
pertains to dairying whenever required. Girls, too, who desire 
to become dairymaids, are sent by the Government to well- 
managed dairies to be trained. In England at present there are 
only two dairy-schools, that of Sudbary, near Derby, and the 
newly-established Dairy Institute in Cheshire, at present sup- 
ported entirely by voluntary contributions and fees, though the 
Government promised the other day to take into consideration 
the proposal, that a grant should be given to the institution. In 
Scotland, we believe, there is no dairy-school. Two excellent 
institutions, supported by the State, have for some time been doing 
good work in Ireland—the Glasnevin Agricultural Training 
Institution, near Dublin, which includes a dairy-school, and the 
Munster Dairy School, near Cork, At the Glasnevin Dairy 
School females are instructed at the low fee of 3/. for the session 
of six weeks, including board, lodging, washing, and medical 
attendance. There are two sessions in the year, The fee is the 
same at the Munster Dairy School, where there are now three 
successive sessions of two months each for girls, the rest of the 
year being devoted to the male students, who are instructed in 
agriculture generally. At first the girls’ fees were paid by 
patrons; but the school has obtained so high a reputation, that 
the demand for admission is very keen, and all the students are 
now paid for by their natural guardians, The dairy department 
of the institution, to which, as at Glasnevin, a model farm is at- 
tached, was started in 1880, since which period a large number 
of girls have been admirably trained in it. Up to last May, 449 
students had entered for a term each, although, as some remain 
longer than one term, the number of individuals is less than 
that given. There is a great demand for the girls as dairy- 
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maids, but most of them give their services to their parents, or 
to their husbands when they marry. The consequent improve- 
ment in the dairying of the South of Ireland is already very 
striking. The institution has hitherto received from the Govern- 
ment, through the Irish Board of Education, an annual grant of 
20001, of which it is estimated, according to Colonel King- 
Harman, that only 750/. is the net cost to the State, the 
remainder, it is to be presumed, being made good by the fees 
and the produce of the farm. Last session an additional grant 
of 2000/. was made by the Government. The number of dairy- 
schools in Ireland might with advantage be increased. They 
are needed also in England, Wales, and Scotland, where they 
could be maintained at much less expense to the State than 
their cost in Ireland, because the fees might be higher. ‘The 
elements of theoretic dairying, and the sciences related thereto, 
might also be taught in the elementary schools, with instruction 
in other branches of agriculture. 

Competition in the dairy industry is now so keen, that no 
effort must be spared, if our farmers are not to sink further 
behind in the contest for supremacy in their own markets. We 
have shown how much they have to do, and can do, for them- 
selves, and it is not unreasonable to ask the State to undertake 
something more than the very little that has yet been attempted 
to encourage and help them. With such assistance, which is 
not more than is demanded on behalf of the other leading 
industries of the country, there would be every reason to feel 


confidence in the future prosperity of dairy-farming in the 
British Isles, 
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Art. I1].—Memoirs of Friedrich Ferdinand, Count von Beust, 
written by himself. With an Introduction by Baron Henry 
de Worms, M.P. Two volumes. London, 1887. 


M*“SS and various are the distinctions of statesmen. The 
i greatest are those to whom genius and opportunity come 
in equal and harmonious measure. One in a short career of 
thirteen years adds a new nation to Europe, and dies in middle 
age. Another is the last combatant in a struggle of three 
centuries. Long after his work is completed he remains the 
arbiter of Europe. One, in a time of reaction, supplies the 
worldly-wise caution and the hand-to-mouth expedients for 
keeping Europe quiet and repressing agitation. He succeeds in 
staving off the coming revolution, but leaves a name which is a 
bye-word to men of progress, Another is the champion of little 
causes, and fights hopelessly on the losing side. He supports 
particularism when the party of unity is certain to triumph, 
and defends the weaker of two rivals against the inevitable pre- 
ponderance of the stronger, He may enjoy one moment of good 
fortune. A political arrangement frarned as a compromise. but 
more enduring than the circumstances which brought it to birth, 
calls for some one to conclude it. The serviceable hand is ready. 
Without embarrassing traditions, or hampering enmities, the 
adroit contriver brings just the proper amount of wisdom, 
of pliancy, and of management to his task. The champion of 
expiring forces, finds himself evoking one which by an accident 
endures. Beust was not a Cavour, nor a Bismarck, nor a 
Metternich, but he will live as the creator of the Austro- 
Hungarian Empire. 

It must always be a disputed question, how far a statesman’s 
mien and bearing should correspond with his official character. 
For domestic politicians this question is nowadays settled by 
the circumstances of their lives. No Chatham of the present 
time secludes himself in the privacy of a sick-room, any 
more than he makes a speech in velvet and ruffles. Pitt 
would not be now ashamed of letting romping children black 
his face in public, nor would reporters be excluded from a 
dinner in which he vanquished all the company in quoting 
Shakspeare. The innermost details of Mr. Gladstone’s life are 
known to the world. He cuts his trees, as he reads the lessons, 
in public ; he is photographed with his grandchild on his knee, 
and his private table has few secrets for the curiosity of society. 
The whole life of the man is seen in its highest and in its most 
familiar aspects. Fierce indeed is the light which beats upon 
the daily doings of an English or American political leader. 

But 
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But it is different with a Minister for Foreign Affairs, especially 
in foreign countries. The imagination cannot so easily pene- 
trate into the circle of his daily difficulties. He lives, or is 
supposed to live, in an atmosphere of treaties, alliances, European 
concerts, and Asiatic intrigues. He speaks in telephones, writes 
in telegrams; his nod is a command, and his commands are 
translated into all the languages of the earth. When the 
Olympian comes forth from his armoury, how is he to demean 
himself? He cannot make speeches without telling secrets, 
and in secrecy lies his power. He must be guarded at once 
against the hungry stockjobber and the scheming dowager, 
He has only two resources—frankness or frivolity. He may 
blurt out the deepest mysteries of state over his supper, dinner, 
or his pipe and porter, and no one will believe him. Cavour 
is so astute, they say, and Bismarck is so subtle, that they are 
actors even in their shirt-sleeves, Or if our chancellor cannot 
compass this grand style, the art which conceals the art, he 
may pose as the spoilt darling of society. He may fall back 
upon his little feet, his taste in cookery, his velleity for scandal, 
his capacity for small talk ; he may be the only man ona sofa full 
of grandes dames and not whisper a secret ; he may write foolish 
epigrams in a foreign language which make it difficult to 
attach much importance to his despatches. There remains a 
third course of taciturnity and solemnity which is unworthy of a 
great artist, and is more safely left to under-secretaries and chargés 
affaires. ‘The world admires the versatility of the great man. 
No ordinary mind can change at once from the combinations 
of high policy to the persiflage of a salon. The brilliancy which 
sparkles before our eyes must illuminate the wisdom of serious 
hours. When the memoirs are published, the veil is lifted. 
The narrative of public work is hopelessly dull; the wit which 
coruscated round it is stale and flat. ‘The jaded reader feels 
that, after all, only a small modicum of wisdom is needed to 
conduct the affairs of the world. It is the taciturn observer 
who becomes the amusing and brilliant writer. Our interest 
in the chief actor is only kept alive by the intrinsic importance 
of the affairs in which he was engaged. 

These reflections naturally occur to us after reading the 
memoirs of Count Beust and Count Vitzthum, which appeared 
at about the same time, and cover much the same ground. As 
statesmen, the two men stand in very different categories. 
Thousands know the name of one who never heard of the other. 
Yet while Vitzthum’s memoirs, even in an English dress, sparkle 
with interest, and abound with wisdom and observation, those 
of Beust are almost unreadable in our tongue, and could not 
have 
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have been lively in their original language. Still, they cover, 
with knowledge and insight, an important but very obscure 
chapter of recent history, and that history we will endeavour to 
make intelligible to our readers, even if we fail to make it 
attractive. 

Frederick Ferdinand, Baron Beust, was born at Dresden on 
January 3, 1809. His family came from the mark of Branden- 
burg, where their ancestral seat, Biiste, lies not very far from 
Schénhausen, the ancient home of the Bismarcks. On the day 
of his birth, he tells us, he was drunk. His father, in delight at 
his arrival, sent the nurse a dozen of hock more than a hundred 
years old. The nurse, a Wend who understood no German, 
thought the wine was for a bath, and used it for that purpose. 
The baby slept for twenty-four hours, and could eat no solid 
food for several years. Nevertheless it attained, after a life of 
hard work, to a good old age, seventy-seven years. His first 
years were spent in the decline of the first Napoleon, and as 
a child of four, he may be said to have been present at the 
battle of Leipzig. The courtyard of his father’s farm was full of 
armed men, who were leading off the cows, and he saw the 
Bashkirs of the Russian army shooting with arrows at the 
windows. His grandmother told him stories of the roughness 
of Napoleon’s manners: how when a guest at the palace at 
Dresden, sitting next to the Queen, he ordered the Chamberlain 
in the middle of dinner to serve the ices. Beust was at least 
educated for a statesman—a training which has become very rare 
in our day. At the age of seventeen he went to the University 
of Gittingen, which shares with Strasburg the distinction of 
having possessed at various periods a real school of politics. He 
attended Hugo’s lectures on Roman Jaw, those of Eichhorn on 
German law, those of Heeren on History, of Bouterwek on 
Logic, of Sartorius and Saalfeld on Politics, and of Blumenbach 
on Natural History. He attended six lectures a day—three 
times too much for our more languid English students—and 
took copious notes. After a year, he removed to Saxony, where 
society and beer-drinking occupied more of his attention, The 
good seed, however, which had been sown at Géttingen was 
not wasted. Saalfeld’s lectures on politics determined him to 
the diplomatic career. 

Beust entered the Saxon Foreign Office in 1831, when Europe 
was quivering from the shock of the July Revolution. The 
system of Metternich was rudely shaken, although it was able to 
hold out for seventeen years longer. It is difficult to realize the 
terror with which the overthrow of the Bourbons was received 
throughout Europe. Calm-minded Germans, like Niebuhr, 
saw 
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saw in it the return of 1789, and prophesied another Reign of 
Terror, and another Napoleon. During his first ten years of 
duty Beust served in Berlin and Paris; the first, the stronghold 
of legitimacy, more conservative than Vienna itself; the second, 
the centre of fashion and culture, where the salon had not yet 
become extinct, and the best female influence reigned supreme. 
He dined, before his departure, with the King at St. Cloud, 
where Louis Philippe kept up his reputation as a bourgeois 
monarch by carving at his own table, and carving badly. 
Leaving Paris in 1841, he went to Munich, where he witnessed 
some of the last years of King Ludwig, a man of eccentric 
genius, more at home in the back kitchen of the Botticella in 
the Trastevere at Rome, than in the council chamber of his 
Residenz. Beust describes his fall in 1847 brought about by 
his disastrous liaison with Lola Montes, and immortalized in 
the epigram of a Provost of King’s :— 


‘Thus spake Bavaria’s scholar king, 
Prepared to cut and run, 
“T’ve lost my throne, lost everything, 
*OQAwAa, I’m undone.” ’ 


It is more difficult to agree with him that Ludwig would have 
been elected German Emperor in 1848. His fame as a dilettante 
and a Lothario would have obscured his reputation for patriotism 
and wisdom. At Munich Beust married a Catholic wife, and 
came almost immediately afterwards to England as Resident 
Minister. He tells us that the greatest part of his diplomatic 
career was spent in this country, and that he looks upon it as 
his second home. His heart always rejoiced at the sight of 
Dover, although he was fully conscious of the dreary monotony 
of English life, and the lack of amusement. Beust was well 
known in English society, and these pages may fall under the 
eyes of many who were personally acquainted with him. He 
was present at Sir Robert Peel’s victory on the Repeal of the 
Corn Laws, and at his defeat on the Irish Coercion Bill. He 
found a strong party opposed to those views of the development 
of Germany, with which his name was to be closely identified. 
Prince Albert, who was then taking that place in the politics 
of England and Europe which was to become more and more 
predominant up to the time of his early death, was in favour 
of a united Germany under the supremacy of Prussia, in which 
Austria should play only a secondary part. The same views were 
held by Bunsen, the Prussian Minister, and Prince Leiningen, 
the Queen’s half-brother. They were strengthened in the back- 
ground by the opinion of Baron Stockmar, who, from an obscure 
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position, contrived to produce a considerable effect in the affairs 
of his time. 

The great revolutionary storm of 1848 called Beust from 
London to Dresden. The war of the Sonderbund in Switzerland, 
in which the four Forest cantons, together with Zug, Freiburg, 
and the Valais, were ranged against the others, and were 
secretly supported by France, Austria, and Prussia, was the 
first cause of the outbreak. When General Dufour had in less 
than a month crushed the seceding provinces, the courier 
sent to them by Guizot with advice and encouragement found 
the revolution at an end, and had to recross the Alps with his 
despatches unopened, the laughing-stock of Europe, The 
disgust thus aroused against Guizot who, on the occupation 
of Cracow in December, 1846, had declared the treaties of 
Vienna to be at an end, and who now used these same treaties 
as a pretext for supporting the Jesuits, gave a death-blow to the 
kingdom of July. Beust expresses a belief that, if Louis 
Philippe had shown his former energy of mind, and if the 
Duc d’Aumale and the Prince de Joinville had been in Paris, 
the revolution of February might have’ been averted, and Thiers 
have taken quietly the place of Guizot. It is seldom that such 
far-reaching phenomena can be hindered or modified by such 
slight causes. The flame spread rapidly over Italy, Germany, 
Poland, and Ireland. It seemed at first as if timely concessions 
in Germany could avert further mischief. The demands made, 
in the first instance, upon the Baden Estates for freedom of 
the Press, trial by jury, and a national army, were met by the 
appointment of a Liberal minister. The example was followed 
in Wiirtemberg and Saxony, and Beust was asked by the King 
to lend the weight of his experience to the conduct of Foreign 
Affairs when the other departments of Government were swayed 
by men who possessed more enthusiasm than knowledge. This 
compromise did not last long. The battle of the barricades, 
which, beginning on March 18th, raged for fourteen hours in 
the streets of Berlin, ended in the entire defeat of King Frederick 
William IV. He was forced to stand with bare head, his 
Queen fainting at his side, in the courtyard of the palace, while 
the bodies of the insurgents who had fallen at the barricades 
were carried by in procession. 

The victory of the Liberals demanded new sacrifices, and 
Beust made way for the Radical Pfordten, and returned to 
London. He expresses a belief with characteristic optimism 
that, had he continued in office, he could have averted the 
storm. To the Embassy at London was soon added that of 
Berlin, so that Beust, astride across the North Sea and Po 
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flats of England and Germany, obtained from Lord Palmerston 
the nickname of ‘the Colossus of Rhodes.’ As Beust passed 
through Frankfort, on his way to Dresden and Berlin, the 
National Assembly which had been elected to draw up a con- 
stitution for Germany was sitting in the church of St. Paul. 
He attended a meeting, at which he expected a discussion as 
to whether the Germany of the future should be a republic 
or a monarchy. No member was allowed to speak more than 
ten minutes, and if Beust had not decorated his hat with 
the national cockade of black, red, and gold, his diplomatic 
character would not have saved him from insult. He found 
Berlin, which even in our own days looks as if the soldiers 
had just captured it, in the hands of the civic guard without a 
uniform, Here he heard of the victories of Radetsky, the 
Austrian Field-Marshal, at Custozza and Goito, and of the occu- 
pation of Milan. On October 30th, 1848, Vienna was stormed 
by Windischgriitz, and a week later Robert Blum, the child 
and darling of the people, the leader of the Left in the Frankfort 
Assembly, the impassioned speaker in the Aula of Vienna, 
and the fearless combatant in the free-corps, was shot as a 
rebel. Beust happened to be in company with Bismarck for 
the first time, when the news of Blum’s execution arrived. 
He characterized it as a blunder, a verdict which experience 
has justified ; but Bismarck said, either with passing cynicism 
or in sober earnest, ‘ You are quite wrong: if I have an enemy 
in my power, I must destroy him.’ Beust was not likely to 
forget this in after years. A few days later General Wrangel 
entered Berlin without a struggle, the Parliament was dissolved, 
and the old condition of things was re-established. A reaction 
followed throughout the German States, and, carried back by 
the wave, Beust was again appointed Minister for Foreign 
Affairs. 

From February 1849, to August 19, 1866—seventeen years 
and a-half—the life of Beust is inseparable from the history of 
his native country ; for the last thirteen of them he swayed its 
destinies as Prime Minister. A new outbreak was at hand. 
The National Assembly at Frankfort had great difficulty in 
determining the crucial questions of the constitution, what should 
be the limits of the new Empire, and who should be the head of 
the State. It was at last settled that there should be an Upper 
and a Lower House elected by popular suffrage, and that the 
head of the State should bear the title of Emperor of the 
Germans, which should be hereditary in his family. It was 
agreed that this post should be offered to the King of 
Prussia. It was obvious that this step would exclude Austria 
from 
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from the new empire. Indeed, no sooner was the decision of 
the Assembly announced, than the Austrian Diet which had 
been sitting at the Archbishop’s palace at Kremsier in Galicia 
was dissolved, and a public declaration was made that, in any 
future arrangements, the Austrian Empire would remain one 
and indivisible. The Frankfort Constitution was accepted by 
Baden and twenty-seven other governments, but was regarded 
with suspicion by Saxony, in company with Bavaria, Hanover, 
and Wiirtemberg. These South German States were not ready 
to acquiesce in the exclusion of Austria, nor in the supremacy 
of Prussia. The Saxon Chambers were ready to accept the 
Constitution; but, by Beust’s advice, the King deferred his 
consent. The immediate result of this was the insurrection of 
May 1849. Beust, however, thinks that acceptance of the 
Constitution would not have prevented the outbreak; and he 
instances the case of Baden, which had to undergo for several 
weeks what Dresden suffered only for six days. The Saxon 
Parliament was dissolved on April 30. On May 3 the popu- 
lace attacked the arsenal, to furnish themselves with arms, but 
were driven back by the soldiers, ‘Phe citizens arrived ; bar- 
ricades were erected in all the streets. On May 4 the King retired 
to the fortress of Kénigstein. A provisional government was 
formed, with a liberal, Tzchirner, at its head. The movement 
rapidly changed its character, and the red flag was substituted for 
the German tricolor. Beust passes over this episode lightly, but 
tells us that he went to Berlin for assistance to suppress the 
rising. The Prussian troops made their appearance on May 6, 
but took three days in conquering the barricades. The old 
Opera House, and part of the Zwinger Palace, were burnt down. 
Happily, the ‘San Sisto’ of Raphael did not fall a victim to 
the flames. On the evening of May 9 the great barricade at 
the entrance of the old market was carried, the insurrection 
was at an end, and the insurgents had to provide for their 
personal safety. Among the fugitives was Richard Wagner, 
who had been conductor at the Dresden Opera House. He took 
refuge in Switzerland and France, and Beust was able, some 
years later, to allow him to return to Dresden. 

Immediately after the insurrection Beust went to Berlin, to 
prepare that amended form of the Frankfort constitution, which 
was known as the ‘League of the Three Kings.” It was 
mainly the work of General von Radowitz, who represented 
Prussia. The three kings were the monarchs of Prussia, 
Saxony, and Hanover; Austria and Bavaria would have nothing 
to do with it. The principal alterations were that the new 
Federal State was to be confined to those countries which accepted 
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the constitution, and that the Emperor of the Germans was 
changed into the President of a Board of Princes, each having 
a vote. In other respects the constitution received a more 
conservative character than before. It was understood that the 
Presidency was to be in the hands of Prussia. The antagonism 
between the two leading States of Germany nearly led to war. 
The conflict, which eventually broke out in 1866, was nearly 
ripe for explosion sixteen years earlier. The chambers, called 
into existence by the League of the Three Kings, met at Erfurt 
in March 1850. Austria, as an answer to the challenge, sum- 
moned a plenary assembly of the German Diet to meet at 
Frankfort in September. Thus two governing bodies, each 
claiming to be supreme in Germany, were ranged in opposition ; 
the Board of Princes, under Prussia, Saxony, and Hanover, and 
the Diet, under Austria, Bavaria, and Wiirtemberg. Two 
burning questions awaited the solution of both assemblies; the 
war between Denmark and the Duchies in Schleswig-Holstein, 
and the constitutional struggles in Electoral Hesse. 
Hassenpflug, the Prime Minister of this little province, was 
posing as a Strafford in miniature. The Chambers refused supply 
until the Budget was laid before them. They were dissolved, 
and new Chambers elected, which pursued the same course. 
The collection of imposts was ordered by edict. The officers 
of the customs refused to recognize a command which violated 
the constitution, and the law courts ceased to enforce the use 
of stamps. Hassenpflug, nothing daunted, pronounced Hesse to 
be in a state of siege. The officials and the people maintained 
a passive resistance. The electoral court removed from Cassel to 
Wilhelmsbad. When a military dictatorship, established under 
General von Haynau, attempted severe measures, nearly the 
whole of the officers in the Hessian army resigned their com- 
missions. ‘The three monarchs who met at Bregenz in October 
1850, the Emperor of Austria, and the Kings of Bavaria and 
Wiirtemberg, determined to put down this disturbance. An 
imperial execution was ordered, and an army of Austrians and 
Bavarians entered Hesse. Prussia, protesting against this outrage 
occupied Cassel, and the armies of the two great German 
Powers were ranged opposite to each other at Fulda. The 
thunder-cloud was dissipated just as it was about to burst. The 
Hessian officials were compelled to give in, by billeting soldiers 
on them. A conference was held at Olmiitz in November, which 
determined that Austria and Prussia should act together, both 
in Hesse and in Schleswig-Holstein, for the restoration of peace. 
Strangely enough, the compromise was regarded as a humilia- 
tion of both partics. Prussia was forced to carry out the 
measures 
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measures of a government opposed to her in principles and 
politics, and Austria lost the opportunity of dealing a fatal 
blow to Prussia, and placing herself, once for all, at the head of 
Germany. 

Beust received the news with a countenance which made his 
doctor think that he had got the jaundice. He felt like a 
man who loses a game of whist by his partner’s bad play. 
According to the authority of Prince Bismarck and the present 
Emperor of Germany, Prussia was quite unprepared, and the 
Austrians might have occupied Berlin. In Beust’s opinion, the 
war of 1850 would have been shorter than that of 1866, and 
Prussia would have been defeated, and would not have lost a 
single village. One of the reasons for hesitation was undoubtedly 
the youth of the Emperor of Austria, who had just come to the 
throne with a policy of peace and progress. The conferences 
of Olmiitz were continued at Dresden by Schwarzenberg and 
Manteuffel, under the eye of Beust. Their object was to find 
some means of reconciling the views of Austria and Prussia, as 
to the organization of German unity. They led to no result. 
Beust himself was in favour of what was called the ‘ Carsus,’ 
that is, the alternate presidency of the two great Powers. Count 
Buol, described by Metternich as a knife with a sharp point 
without an edge, took the place of Schwarzenberg, and perhaps 
contributed to the failure of the negociations. Shortly after this, 
Beust met Bismarck for the second time. He takes pains to 
tell, that he and Bismarck are not to be considered rivals, but 
were in reality excellent friends. He quotes Bismarck’s opinion 
of him as ‘his most unbiassed and amiable opponent,’ but at 
the same time he reminds us, that Bismarck once said in a 
circle of friends, that in estimating his enemies he first deducted 
their vanity, but that when he did so with Beust, nothing 
remained. 

It is difficult in these memoirs to resist the impression, that 
Bismarck’s observations had a basis of truth. In 1852 the 
Emperor Nicholas of Russia came to Dresden, and Beust saw 
him for the first time. With his magnificent appearance, his 
engaging manners, and large, blue, clear, and penetrating eye, 
he impressed Beust powerfully as a commanding personality. 
Beust gave him advice, which he believes would have prevented 
the Crimean war, namely, to recognize the French Emperor 
not only as Louis Napoleon, but as Napoleon III., and to call 
him mon bon frere. Unhappily, Nicholas was deaf to his subtle 
arguments. In August 1854, King Frederick Augustus was 
thrown out of his carriage in the Tyrol and killed, and was 
succeeded by his brother John, the learned ‘ Philalethes,’ whose 
simplicity 
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simplicity of character and charm of conversation once induced 
his fellow-travellers to believe that he was indeed ‘le premier 
dentiste de Allemagne,’ His accession was coincident with 
the Crimean war, a conflict in which Saxony took. no part. 
Beust is of opinion, that if Count Buol had occupied Little 
Wallachia as soon as the Russians crossed the Pruth, the war 
might have been averted. Schwarzenberg, he says, would have 
done so. Instead of this, Austria made a fatal blunder by 
allowing Sardinia to take part in the war, with the object of 
gaining a footing at the Congress which would conclude it. 
Had there been an Austro-Russian war, it is probable that 
Bismarck would have succeeded in bringing about a Prusso- 
Russian alliance. The Emperor of Austria was so far personally 
inclined for war, that had not Sebastopol fallen when it did, he 
might have been drawn into it. The young Emperor of 
Russia would not have made peace, even after the fall of Sebas- 
topol, had not Beust, according to his statement, sent a Saxon 
envoy to persuade him to do so, at the request of Napoleon III. 
The Crimean war was followed, at no very long interval, by 
the war of Italy. It was, in Beust’s view, a natural consequence 
of the Treaty of Paris, which left Russia too powerful, while 
it excited the hopes of Italy and the ambition of France. 
Mr, Gladstone once said to Beust, ‘The Crimean war was a 
great mistake.’ ‘ Not in the least,’ he replied ; ‘ but the Treaty 
of Paris was a great blunder. Whilst the storm was gathering 
between France and Austria, Beust was visiting Berlin, Paris, 
and London, and had therefore a good opportunity of observing 
the state of public opinion. The Prussian government was not 
well disposed towards Austria, but they seemed inclined to 
assist her if France interfered actively on behalf of Italy. At 
Paris, Beust did his best to assure the Emperor, that an attack 
upon Austria would not be regarded with indifference by the 
States of the German Confederation. In London, Beust found 
Lord Derby and Lord Malmesbury favourably disposed towards 
Austria, and although there was no chance of shaking England 
in her firm position of neutrality, yet he obtained an assurance, 
that the Ministry would not be opposed to a demonstration of 
Prussia upon the Rhine against France. The Duke of Saxe- 
Coburg was ready to advise Prussia to cross the Rhine, if France 
attacked Austria. Very different were the opinions of Lord 
Palmerston and the Liberal leaders. Their advent to power 
in the following month determined unequivocally the attitude 
of England, whilst Beust was abashed by the outspoken judg- 
ments of the Prince Consort, which, whether right or wrong, 
have been fully justified by events. The Prince displayed a 
deeply-rooted 
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deeply-rooted hatred of Austria, and said that it would be a 
blessing to Germany if Austria was so far weakened that she 
should be no longer a rallying-point for the smaller German 
States, and if she could be driven altogether from the Con- 
federation. ‘The Federal Constitution he considered full of 
faults. Germany had no sovereign to represent her abroad, or 
to command her armies ; the only possible solution was that the 
King of Prussia should become German Emperor. These 
opinions are the more remarkable, because the Prince Consort 
did what he could to avert the Italian war, and because he 
had a deep-rooted distrust of Napoleon III. Austria lost what- 
ever good opinion she might have commanded in Europe by 
refusing to enter a Congress, by calling on Sardinia to disarm, 
and by invading Sardinian territory. Beust thinks that, in 
spite of this, if Austria had applied to the Federation, the 
smaller States would have been willing to assist her, 

After the war was over, Beust made another attempt to in- 
clude Austria in the Federation, by proposing that the Federal 
Diet should meet twice a year—in the spring at Regensburg, 
under the presidency of Austria, and in the autumn at Hamburg, 
under the presidency of Prussia. There was also to be a repre- 
sentative assembly of German parliaments. The plan met with 
no success. Austria was decidedly hostile, and Berlin, although 
very polite, was sarcastically cold. The settlement of the 
rivalry between Austria and Prussia was to pass into stronger 
hands. In September 1862, Bismarck became Prime Minister 
of Prussia, and rapidly put into action the schemes which he 
had long been maturing for placing Prussia at the head of 
Germany. One of Bismarck’s first steps was to join with 
Russia in an agreement to put down the Polish insurrection of 
1863. The Prussian intervention did not take place, because 
there was a fear lest France might seize the opportunity to stir 
up a European war. Austria naturally threw herself on the 
other side, and, in conjunction with France and England, sent 
a note to St, Petersburg, urging that a reasonable degree of 
freedom should be given to the Poles. Saxony was invited 
with other States to join in this intervention, but declined to do 
so. A similar reply was sent to the proposal of Napoleon III. 
for a European Congress—a proposal which was wrecked on the 
reluctance of England to throw the affairs of Europe and the 
Treaties of 1815 into the melting-pot. Beust is of opinion that 
Austria again lost an opportunity. She ought to have antici- 
pated Prussia in assisting Russia in putting down the rebellion, 
and so earned a debt of gratitude which would have been useful 
to her in times of trouble. If this course was impossible, it would 
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have been better to have joined England and France, without 
reserve, in helping to establish an independent Poland. The 
true policy was either to befriend Russia or to weaken her, 
so that she could be no longer formidable. As it was, Prussia 
treated the Polish refugees with severity, while Austria treated 
them with kindness, thus losing the confidence of Russia which 
Prussia acquired. 

The Emperor of Austria having given a constitution to his 
own dominions, summoned the German princes to meet him at 
Frankfort, in order to discuss the reform of the Federal Con- 
stitution. The invitation was warmly responded to, and might 
have confirmed the friends of Austria in the belief that she 
could yet be, as of old, the leader of Germany. The sumptuous 
processions, the banquet in the Rémer, the splendid fireworks, 
made a deep impression on Beust’s mind, and convinced him 
how important was the position of Austria. But, in fact, the 
meeting was two years too late. Prussia refused to attend—it 
is said after the King of Prussia had given his word to the 
Emperor at Gastein that he would be there; and the Duke of 
Baden, a firm supporter of Prussian interests, refused his con- 
sent to the decision of the Congress. Nothing was effected, 
excepting a few reforms in posts, currency, and customs. 
Beust has something to tell us about the King of Prussia’s 
refusal. King John of Saxony went to Baden, to request the 
King to come to Frankfort. Beust went with him, and dined 
with Bismarck. Bismarck said, ‘ You come to drag us down to 
perdition ; you will not succeed.’ The King was much put out 
at having so respectable a person as the scholar-monarch sent 
to fetch him. ‘If they had sent my son-in-law,’ he said, ‘I 
could have scolded him; but they actually send me the 
venerable King of Saxony.’ 

A far more important matter was to bring the great dispute 
between Austria and Prussia to a conclusion. Frederick VIL, 
King of Denmark, the last in male descent of the House of 
Holstein, died on November 14, 1863. His uncle, the Crown 
Prince Ferdinand, had died in the previous June, and the family 
was now represented by Louisa, Princess of Hesse Cassel, who 
had married in May 1842 Christian, Duke of Schleswig-Hol- 
stein-Sonderburg-Gliicksburg. This Prince Christian had been 
by the Protocol of Warsaw, June 5, 1851, and the Treaty of 
London of May 8, 1852, recognized as King of Denmark, in- 
cluding the Duchies of Schleswig-Holstein, on the failure of the 
Holstein line, whereas, according to the strict laws of inheritance, 
the crown should have passed to Frederick Christian Augustus, 
Duke of Schleswig-Holstein, who represented the — 
re 
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related but elder line of Schleswig-Holstein-Sonderburg-Augus- 
tenburg. The provisions of the Treaty of London were accepted 
by the great Powers, and by Sweden, and also by several of the 
smaller German States, such as Hanover, Saxony, and Wiirtem- 
berg ; but not by the German Diet. After the death of the 
hereditary Prince, the title of Prince Christian was acknow- 
ledged by the Danish Parliament, which did not, however, bind 
the Duchies, whereas it was contested by the House of Augusten- 
burg. Was then the new King of Denmark to succeed to the 
Duchies as well as to the crown, and were these to be integral 
parts of the Danish kingdom, as the Treaty of London had 
without doubt intended? It would exceed our limits to explain, 
even shortly, the complicated history of the Schleswig-Holstein 
question. Suffice it to say, that Schleswig was mainly Danish, 
Holstein entirely German, Indeed, the latter Duchy was an in- 
tegral part of the German Empire, and had a representative at 
the Diet. At the same time the two Duchies had, by a long pre- 
scription, been inseparably joined together, and attached great 
importance to that union. Attempts liad been made by the late 
King of Denmark to extirpate the German element in Schleswig 
ina manner which appeared to violate the Constitution, and this 
action had been resented by the Diet. The Prince of Gliicks- 
burg ascended the Danish throne as Christian IX., and under 
the pressure of Copenhagen confirmed the obnoxious Constitu- 
tion of his predecessors. The Prince of Augustenburg pro- 
claimed himself Duke Frederick VIII. of the united Duchies of 
Schleswig and Holstein, and drew to himself the sympathies of 
the whole of Germany. The popular song, ‘ Schleswig-Holstein, 
Sea-surrounded,’ attained the position of a national hymn, The 
Diet took the side of the Duke. Federal troops crossed the 
Elbe, and occupied the Duchies of Holstein and Lauenburg, 
the Danes retiring before them and avoiding a conflict. 

Prussia and Austria then proceeded to stronger measures. 
They demanded the abrogation of the Constitution of November, 
which put an end to that union between Schleswig and Holstein 
which was regarded as the fundamental basis of the Treaty of 
London. On the refusal of the King of Denmark, the Duchy 
of Holstein was occupied by the Allied armies in February 
1864. They crossed the Schlei, and approached the Danne- 
werk, the great earthwork which runs from east to west along 
the south of Schleswig, which was evacuated by the Danes, who 
retreated to the lines of Diippel, but did not succeed in com- 
pleting this movement without an engagement. 

It is well known that the occupation of Schleswig-Holstein 
nearly brought about a war between England and Germany. 
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According to Count Vitzthum, it was prevented by the firmness 
of the Queen and the Conservative leaders. Lord Palmerston, 
he says, was ready to go to any length to defend a treaty of 
which he had been the author. His plan was to attack the 
North Sea and Baltic Provinces of Germany with half the 
English fleet, and Trieste and Venice with the other half, to 
subsidize Mazzini and Garibaldi against Austria in Italy, and 
Kossuth in Hungary. The Queen is said twice to have refused 
the draft of a threatening speech from the throne, and only to 
have approved the colourless words which were actually spoken 
the day before the opening of Parliament. The war in Denmark 
continued beyond the limits which were at first expected. The 
lines of Diippel, ‘a second Sebastopol,’ were attacked and 
stormed on April 18th, the Prussians losing twelve hundred 
men, and the fate of the war was virtually decided. Beust 
does not defend the action of the two German powers. In his 
opinion they were inconsistent in attacking a monarch of their 
own creation, and cowardly in assaulting a weaker State. 
Denmark also was wrong in fighting, but that he says was 
owing to Bismarck’s unscrupulousness, who told him at 
Gastein that, in order to force the Danes into resistance, he 
had made them believe, that England had promised her inter- 
vention in the event of open hostilities, whereas she had done 
nothing of the kind. There is little doubt, from subsequent 
events, that Austria was duped in a similar manner. 

When an armed intervention was found impossible a Con- 
ference was held in London, at which Austria and Russia con- 
sented to be present. Beust attended as the representative of the 
German Federation, but did not arrive till after the first sitting. 
He was not well received by Lord Palmerston, who, on being 
introduced to him by Mr. Murray, our Minister at Dresden, 
took no notice of him, but went on with his conversation. Beust 
never entered Cambridge House again. He attributes some of 
the English feeling in favour of Denmark to the popularity of 
the Princess of Wales, and says that thousands of people used 
to assemble every day opposite Marlborough House to see her 
take her morning drive. The Queen, however, came to the 
rescue. Although Her Majesty was at that time living in the 
strictest retirement, Beust was invited to spend two days at 
Osborne. From that moment society was open to him. Beust 
found the Queen thoroughly versed in all the intricacies of the 
Schleswig-Holstein question, and determined to prevent any 
hostile action on the part of England. At the Conference 
itself Lord Russell was so ignorant of French that Lord 
Clarendon was obliged to be the real President. The general 
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opinion is that the Conference had no result. Beust, how- 
ever, protests against that view. Austria wished to maintain 
the arrangement of 1852, by which the duchies were placed 
under Denmark. Beust insisted upon their being secured to 
Duke Frederick. He believes that, if that arrangement had 
been carried out, the war of 1866 would have been avoided. 
He does not appear to be aware that he was unconsciously 
playing into the hands of Bismarck, who had determined, long 
before, the course which events should take. The second duty 
of the Conference was to determine where the frontier line 
between Denmark and the duchies should be drawn, France 
was strongly in favour of settling this by a plébiscite, a view 
which was supported both by Beust and Bernstorff. It was 
resolutely opposed by Austria, who was afraid lest the principle 
of a popular vote might some day be applied to Italy. War 
broke out again, and the Conference came to an end. 

The submission of Denmark was followed by the Treaty of 
Vienna, in which the Confederation was not represented. 
Saxony and Hanover were jostled out of the way, Rendsburg, 
then garrisoned by them, being occupied by six thousand 
Prussian troops under Prince Frederick Charles, when, by the 
intrigues of Bismarck and the intervention of Austria, the 
Federal execution was determined to be at an end. Beust, 
either from temper or prudence, withdrew his troops by a cir- 
cuitous route through Hanover, Hesse, and Bavaria, The King 
of Denmark surrendered the duchies to the King of Prussia 
and the Emperor of Austria, while the Duke of Augustenburg 
and the German Federation were left equally out in the cold. 
By the Convention signed on August 14th, 1864, Lauenburg 
was sold to Prussia by Austria for two millions and a half of 
Danish thalers, Austria was to occupy Holstein, and Prussia 
Schleswig ; while Prussia was to have possession of the harbour 
of Kiel, with the right of fortifying it, and other privileges. 
When Beust visited Gastein, just after the conclusion of the 
Convention, Bismarck said to him, ‘ We have made a less com- 
bustible arrangement with Austria.’ To any observant eye the 
arrangement was entirely unworkable. Austria placed between 
two districts in the occupation of her rival was sure to be 
crushed out, and any disputes which arose in the double admi- 
nistration of the duchies would be interpreted to her discredit. 
It would have been better if Austria had listened to Beust’s 
advice, and refused to share in the occupation without having 
received the mandate of the German Confederation. 

The Federation itself was on its last legs. Austria who, 
beguiled by the ignis fatuus of her great ally, had assisted in dis- 
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crediting the Bund and covering it with ridicule, returned to it 
in her extremity. Pressed hard by the interference of Prussia in 
Holstein, she proposed the mobilization of the Federal forces. 
The central states supported the motion, but Prussia declared 
that it was a violation of the Federal constitution. Before this, 
Prussia had violated the constitution still more glaringly, by 
making an alliance with Italy on the condition of her attacking 
Austria. War was inevitable, and Saxony in common with her 
neighbours began to arm. It is hardly worth while to discuss, 
with Beust, how far the disappearance of the Federation was a 
loss to Germany. The substitution of a great state for a number 
of smaller states belongs probably to that class of events which, 
except in point of time, are independent of individual efforts. It 
may be doubted whether Germany at the present day holds the 
rank in science, literature, and art, which she held twenty years 
ago. The smaller courts were centres of culture, and the 
absorption of the intellect of the nation in politics and commerce 
has impoverished other channels of activity. The earliest 
German railways, Beust tells us, were the creation of Bavaria 
and Saxony. By the predominance of a single Power the spirit 
of useful emulation amongst independent sovereigns has been 
checked, and war with Austria had in all probability been a 
part of Bismarck’s programme from the beginning. The king, 
on the other hand, only assented to it after severe struggles and 
with a heavy heart. An attempt was made to secure the alliance 
of Saxony for Prussia, and she was asked to march her army 
into Bohemia. King John and Beust refused, and stood firm 
by the alliance with Austria. Napoleon intervened with his 
usual project of a congress, which Austria declined from fear of 
losing Venetia. The suggestion, however, gave time for the 
belligerents to prepare themselves. 

The signal was given by the dissolution of the Bund at 
Frankfort on June 14, 1866. The next day the Saxon army, 
consisting of 30,000 men and 75 guns, was ready for action. 
The costly treasures which attract so many sightseers to Dresden 
were packed up and stored in fireproof vaults at Munich. The 
Saxon army joined the Austrian in Bohemia, not in consequence 
of any special treaty, but as an act of federal duty. Saxony was 
ordered by Prussia to place her army upon a peace footing, and 
to assent to the calling of a German parliament by Prussia. If 
she submitted, her sovereign rights and the territory would be 
guaranteed ; if not, she would be treated as an enemy. The offer 
was finally declined, and the news reached Frankfort on the day 
of the dissolution of the Bund. The King and the Royal Princes 
joined the army, the Queen and the Princesses went up the Elbe 
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to Aussig. The Queen dowager remained behind, and used her 
efforts to preserve the beautiful gardens and parks for which 
Dresden is so renowned. Beust’s private villa at Laubegast, 
on the road between Dresden and Pillnitz, was broken into by 
the Prussian soldiers. All the wine was drunk, the furniture 
destroyed, and the servants, men and women, ill-treated. His 
name was familiar to the army as the sturdiest opponent of the 
Prussian alliance. The attitude of Bavaria was less decided 
than that of Saxony. Beust did his best to persuade Prince 
Charles of Bavaria to march into Bohemia. If he had done so, 
the left flank of the Austrians would have been covered and the 
battle of Kéniggriitz would not have been lost. The Saxon 
court was obliged to retire to Vienna; the Austrian capital was 
reached at two in the morning of July 4. The railway station 
was brilliantly lighted and decorated with flowers. The 
Emperor met his guests with a face as white as his uniform. 
He told them of the terrible disaster of Sadowa on the day 
before. 

The defeat of Austria brought about the close of Beust’s Saxon 
career, He was nominated to represent his country in the nego- 
ciations for peace which followed the Treaty of Prague between 
Austria and Prussia. Bismarck refused to receive him at Berlin, 
and he therefore tendered his resignation, which was accepted. 
The king took leave of him with every mark of personal 
affection. Before he finally left the Saxon service, Beust 
was sent by the Emperor of Austria on a secret mission to 
Napoleon III., to induce him to intervene in favour of the 
conquered country. Unfortunately Bismarck had been before- 
hand with him, and Prince Reuss, the Prussian envoy, left 
Paris just before Beust arrived. Napoleon was in a condition 
of bodily and mental prostration. He could only mutter, ‘I 
am not ready for war, and it was in vain that Beust urged 
upon him that a demonstration was all that was required. 

Beust’s retirement from the Saxon Ministry might have seemed 
the inglorious end of an unsuccessful career. For seventeen 
years he had been the most prominent champion of a policy 
which was thoroughly worsted. He had supported the cause, 
first of the smaller German states, and then of Austria. He had 
seen Austria driven from the headship of Germany, and preparing 
to retire from Vienna to Pesth, while Prussia was triumphant 
with the German states at her feet. To his great surprise, he 
found himself almost immediately in a more prominent position 
than before, Foreign Minister of the second state in Germany, 
with the opportunity of carrying out a policy which would 
immortalize his name. He had been regarded by the Austrians 
as 
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as the author of their misfortunes, and wrote from their capital 
to a friend in Saxony, ‘ To-morrow | leave Vienna. I will shake 
the dust off my feet. I will not return there ina hurry.’ A 
week later, he received at Gastein the offer of the ministry of 
Foreign Affairs. By Beust’s wish, the appointment was kept 
secret until the peace between Saxony and Prussia was finally 
concluded. He was sworn into office by Count Belcredi, who 
received him with scant comfort, telling him that his appoint- 
ment would be unpopular because he was a foreigner, a German 
and a Protestant, and that he hoped Beust would not drag Austria 
into another war. A diplomat at Paris said of him, ‘ Il a enterré 
la Saxe, il a enterré Ja confédération, il va enterrer |’Autriche.’ 
In the five years during which he held office he was able to 
disappoint these expectations. 

The questions which first demanded Beust’s attention in his 
new office were those of the East and of Hungary. His views on 
the relations between Austria and Turkey were expressed in an 
important despatch, written to Prince Metternich at Paris on 
January 1,1867. It marked a new era in the treatment of Eastern 
affairs. Its object was to claim for the great Powers generally, 
and especially for Austria, an interest in the Christian popula- 
tions which would ensure their protection, and would take away 
from Russia the monopoly of their defence, and at the same time 
to gratify Russia by abrogating the most humiliating condition of 
the Treaty of Paris, the exclusion of Russian men-of-war from the 
waters of the Black Sea. This last suggestion was not adopted 
by the Powers, and it was left for Russia to violate this part of 
her obligations during the war of 1870. Asasmall step towards 
the first object, the Turkish garrison was withdrawn from 
Belgrade. Far more important was the compromise with 
Hungary, which forms to this day the fnndamental law of the 
Dual empire. Austria, by tradition the most feudal State in 
Europe, has been forced into the lines of constitutional govern- 
ment by her reverses, Something was effected by the revolution 
in 1848, more by the loss of Lombardy in 1859, more still by 
the loss of Venetia and the defeat of Sadowa in 1866. The 
policy of Belcredi, the head of the ‘ Ministry of Counts’ which 
preceded that of Beust, was to organize the empire into five 
subordinate kingdoms under an absolute head. This system 
had no life in it, and could not resist the shock of 1866. It was 
necessary to reconstruct the empire in harmony with modern 
ideas, if it was to exist at all. This could only be done by 
gratifying the wishes of Hungary for constitutional government. 
Beust found the Empire vacillating between advance and retreat, 
he determined its continuance in the line of progress. 
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The struggle for constitutional rights in Hungary had been 
going on for a period of thirty years, Their most prominent 
advocate was Francis Deak, a statesman whose wisdom, temper, 
and practical aims, contrasted favourably with the wild enthu- 
siasm of other leaders. On November 19, 1866, the Emperor 
asked the Hungarian Parliament to consider proposals for the 
reform of the entire monarchy. It was indicated that a large 
autonomy would be granted to Hungary, with a responsible 
Hungarian ministry, and that Imperial unity would be confined 
to the army and foreign affairs, the management of customs and 
finance. Deak appeared willing to accept the offer, but the 
left, under Tisza, still held back. In the middle of December, 
Beust paid a visit to Pesth. He was careful to lay aside his 
tall silk hat and to wear a fur cap, which would not offend 
national susceptibilities. Six years before, strangers who did not 
adopt the round Hungarian cap were hooted in the streets; and 
Lord Bloomfield, the English Ambassador at Vienna, who was 
dressed in the European style, was grossly insulted. The result 
of the visit was that Andrassy and Eétviés, who had been desig- 
nated as members of the national Hungarian Ministry, were sum- 
moned to Vienna for consultation, and the principles of the com- 
promise were discussed. Beust acted as a mediator. The 
decision led to the retirement of Belcredi on February 7, and 
Beust was made Prime Minister in his place. He placed Count 
Taaffe, then a young man, and now Prime Minister of Austria, 
at the Home Office, the portfolio of police he kept for himself. 

The compromise with Hungary was by this time completed. 
Deak had come to Vienna, to hold a personal conference with 
the Emperor. Hungary surrendered the idea of a merely 
personal union, although it was strongly supported, and 
allowed common action in diplomatic and military affairs. 
The finances of Hungary and Austria, the trans-Leithan 
and cis-Leithan parts of the empire, were kept distinct. Each 
half was represented by a delegation which, as a rule, would 
correspond in writing on common affairs, If once a difference 
of opinion arose, which could not be arranged in this way, the 
two delegations met and voted without discussion, the Emperor 
having a casting vote in the event of an equal division. This 
new constitution was announced to Hungary on February 17, 
ten days after the accession of Beust to the premiership. It 
was much more difficult to secure the consent of the German 
and Slavonic populations, to this arrangement. The Germans 
were in favour of unity, the Slavs, especially the Bohemian 
Czechs, demanded the same autonomy for themselves as was 
conceded to Hungary. The policy of the compromise had to run 
the 
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the gauntlet of the provincial diets and of the Reichsrath. With 
some difficulty the majority of the Diets were induced to con- 
sent, but those of Bohemia and Moravia threw themselves into 
the arms of Russia, sent a deputation to St. Petersburg, and 
declaimed at public banquets against the overbearing tyranny 
of the Austrian Government. The Emperor of Russia was 
sufficiently ill-advised to receive the deputation in a private 
audience, and the irritation thus aroused has not been forgotten 
to the present day. The Reichsrath met on May 22; the speech 
from the throne, entirely the composition of Beust, announced 
the completion of the compromise and asked for its approval. The 
address was voted unanimously. The arrangement thus con- 
cluded has proved to be a secure basis for the prosperity of the 
Austrian Empire. It will however be seen that it arose so 
entirely out of the special circumstances of the time, and was 
so carefully adapted to a very exceptional state of things, that 
it would be dangerous to deduce from it any general maxims 
as to the advantages or disadvantages of Home Rule. 

The fate of Austria having been decided at Sadowa, Bismarck 
now began to prepare himself for the inevitable struggle against 
France. The treaties which Prussia concluded with the South 
German States naturally excited the jealousy of Austria. 
Offensive and defensive alliances had been formed between 
Prussia on the one hand, and Bavaria, Hesse, Wiirtemberg, and 
Baden on the other, so early as August 1866, but they were not 
made public until the spring of 1867. Beust signalizes them as 
masterpieces of treachery. They certainly produced this effect, 
that when shortly afterwards the Bavarian Count Tauffkirchen 
came to ask Austria in Bismarck’s name to join an alliance with 
the rest of Germany, and with Russia, at the price of guarantee- 
ing the German provinces of Austria, he was treated with con- 
tempt. This same year was signalized by the Great Exhibition 
in Paris, which was the culminating point of the Second Empire. 
In the midst of the festivities, the execution of the Emperor 
Maximilian in Mexico fell like the crack of doom. As the 
catastrophe approached, Napoleon began to look about more 
earnestly for allies, and this was one of the reasons for the meet- 
ing of the two Emperors at Salzburg. Other reasons were the 
desire of Napoleon to atone in some degree for the catastrophe 
of Queretaro, and the advice of Beust that Francis Joseph should 
not go to Paris except to return a visit previously paid. The 
day was bright and lovely, the Empress Eugénie was charming 
even beyond her wont, and strove by the simplicity of her attire 
to yield the palm of beauty to her cousin of Austria. Beust tells 
us for the first time what business was actually transacted at the 
meeting. 
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meeting. Both sides were to avoid interference in the affairs 
of Germany, Austria attempting to gain the sympathy of the 
Southern States by constitutional reforms; it was agreed that, 
if Russia again crossed the Pruth, Austria should occupy 
Wallachia and should be supported by France, also that a con- 
ciliatory line of conduct should be adopted towards the Porte. 
There was thus no alliance, and such common action, as was 
agreed upon between the Emperors, was directed against Prussia 
and Russia. 

Two months earlier, the work of Beust in the pacification of 
Hungary had been completed by the solemn coronation of the 
Emperor at Pesth. The procession moved across the bridge 
which separates the ancient fortress of Buda from the more 
modern city. Beust rode just before the Emperor, On reaching 
the other, the crowd shouted ‘ Eljen Beust’ so vigorously that the 
Minister’s horse reared and nearly threw him ; a similar homage 
was offered by the assembled Parliament at the suggestion of 
Deik. The Emperor, so far from being jealous, sent for 
Beust, and said to him, ‘ No Austrian Minister has ever been 
received in Hungary as you have been. I am heartily de- 
lighted at it.’ Before Beust left Pesth he had been created 
Chancellor of the Empire. 

One of the first questions, with which Beust had to deal 
in his task of liberalizing the Conservative institutions of the 
Empire, was that of the Concordat, the relations between the 
State and the Church. The principal points were those of 
mixed marriages, the withdrawal of education from the Church, 
and the facilities for changing from one religion to another. 
These matters were discussed in the chambers in the middle 
of July. At the end of September twenty-five bishops and 
archbishops of the cis-Leithan provinces presented an address 
to the Emperor, calling upon him to support the Concordat. 
Beust drew up the Emperor’s reply, which administered a mild 
rebuke to the bishops. Baron Hiibner, who was devoted to 
the Papal views, was recalled from Rome, and the necessary 
laws were eventually passed. 

Still more important were the changes in the Constitution 
of February 1861, which the new state of things demanded. 
It was necessary to satisfy a number of demands which were 
out of harmony with the traditions of Austrian government, 
The equality of citizens before the law, accessibility of every 
one to office, the principles of laisser faire and laisser passer, 
freedom of the press, of association, and of correspondence, 
freedom of conscience and religion, independence of judges; 
all these matters called for settlement by legislation which 
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might produce the most bitter controversy. They were, how- 
ever, happily decided by Beust’s honesty, vigour, and resource, 
The objections of the Emperor were overcome. Before the close 
of the year the compromise between Hungary and Austria was 
finally arranged, and a ‘ citizen-ministry’ had come into power, 
of which three only bore aristocratic names. Herbst, the leader 
of the opposition, was gratified by office. On Christmas Eve 
Beust was allowed to lay down his premiership, and with Becke 
and John became a minister for the New United Empire of 
Austria-Hungary. 

The year 1868 was for Europe little more than an armed 
neutrality. All eyes were turned towards the two rival Powers, 
France and Prussia, whose feverish declarations of peace only 
increased the forebodings of war. Austria was more fortunate 
than her neighbours. The liberal administration introduced 
and fostered by Beust, had done more to develop the resources 
of Austria than the most sanguine could have expected; she 
was rapidly attaining an equilibrium in her finances, and she 
was blessed by two very prosperous harvests in a season of 
universal dearth, which spread from the Neva to Algiers. The 
honeymoon between the newly married powers, which com- 
posed the Austrian monarchy, was equally bright and peaceful. 
The delegations of the two countries met for the first time at 
Vienna, and have met alternately at Vienna or Pesth in every 
succeeding year. The disputes however, about the Concordat, 
were a set-off against the general satisfaction. Count Crivelli, 
who had been sent to replace Hiibner at Rome, had, according 
to Beust, been converted before his departure by some Ultra- 
montane ladies, and being sent to curse the Pope, blessed him 
entirely, The most exciting moment in Vienna was on March 
21, 1868, when the decisive vote was taken in the Herrenhaus 
of the Reichsrath. The streets were thronged, and the parlia- 
ment house was beset by dense crowds of people. In the 
evening, Beust went out to smoke a cigar in the streets. He 
was recognized in the square of St. Stephen, and his name was 
taken up by thousands of voices. Carried into an adjoining 
hotel, he was nearly crushed to death in the confusion. A man 
embraced his knees and cried, ‘ You have liberated us from the 
fetters of the Concordat.’ ‘I beg you,’ said, Beust in reply, 
* to liberate my legs.’ He jumped into a passing carriage, the 
crowd swarmed over the box and the steps. The procession, 
after stopping at the houses of the Nuncio and the Archbishop, 
arrived at Beust’s residence in the Ballplatz. As the crowd 
still followed, Beust stepped on the lowest step of the staircase 
and told them that, while he thanked them for their ——_ 
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such demonstrations could only injure the cause which they had 
at heart. Count Taaffe, the Minister of Police, said apologeti- 
cally, ‘1 cannot protect you against the love of the people.’ 
On the other hand Beust hints that, at this time, his life was in 
danger from the passions of the opposite party. The three 
great ‘ confessional laws,’ as they are called, received the Im- 
perial assent on May 25. They had reference to the laws of 
marriage, to the relations between the school and the church, 
and to freedom of conscience, and the conflicting rights of 
different religions. 

The autonomy given to Hungary gave rise to similar de- 
mands for Home Rule, both among the Czechs and the Poles. 
These two cases were somewhat different. ‘The Czech leaders 
demanded a separate parliament and government for the three 
provinces of Bohemia, Moravia, and Silesia, the last named 
being almost entirely German. Neither Beust nor the Emperor 
was willing to change the dual constitution of the Empire, 
which had scarcely had time to get into working order, into a 
federal constitution of a far more complicated nature, He told 
Rieger and Palacky, the Czech leaders at Prague, that although 
he wished to treat all nationalities with fairness, his first duty was 
to the constitution. The Galicians, on the other hand, desired a 
complete separation from Austria, in order that they might be- 
come part of an independent Poland. This was the more unrea- 
sonable, as in Galicia the Ruthenian population is in a majo- 
rity over the Polish. The Galicians apparently were supported 
in some degree by the sympathies of Hungary, perhaps from a 
common hatred to Russia. It was intended that the Emperor 
should visit Galicia, but the journey was given up when it was 
known how extravagant the demands of the Diet would probably 
be, and that the visit was likely to be offensive to Alexander II. 
Indeed there was a chance that Francis Joseph might have been 
saluted by the people as King of Poland. At the close of the 
year, Beust received a recognition from the Emperor for his 
services in the title of Count. 

The year 1869 was occupied by Prussia in preparation for 
the inevitable struggle, whilst France and Austria were engaged 
with internal difficulties, which averted their eyes for a time 
from foreign affairs. France turned naturally towards Austria 
as a possible ally, and Prussia, although unable to make a 
formal alliance with Austria, was desirous of securing her 
neutrality. An agreement was made with Prussia for mutual 
disarmament. Queen Augusta of Prussia, ‘a political sister of 
mercy,’ as she called herself, did something to calm the relations 
between the two countries, and a visit from the Crown Prince 
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to Vienna did a little more on the same side. At the same 
time, Beust was as strong as ever against an Austro-Prussian 
alliance. ‘Austria-Hungary,’ he said, ‘is now undergoing a 
process of regeneration. We know no other policy than that of 
friendship for those who sympathize with that process; but we 
cannot entertain the same feeling for those who are cold or 
indifferent to it.’ Unfortunately, the tone of the Prussian press 
left no doubt into which category the victor of Sadowa would 
fall. 

Beust characterizes 1869 as a year of panoramic views. His 
duties took him from Vienna to Constantinople ; from Cairo to 
Lausanne. In Croatia, and the Militir Griinze, he was able to 
assist in the settlement of the burning dispute between dualism 
and home-rule. At Ouchy he did something to improve the 
relations between Austria and Russia, by conversations with 
Prince Gortschakoff. He went in the suite of the Emperor on 
an Eastern tour of six weeks. At Constantinople he pleaded 
the claim of the Roumanians to independence, but only with the 
result that Ali Pasha said to him, ‘Why don’t you take the 
Duchies? We will cede them with all our hearts.’ It was now 
too late; but Beust is inclined to regret that it was not done 
earlier. He found that Abdul Aziz was an accomplished musi- 
cian, and an original composer. General Ignatieff, whom he 
met also on the Bosporus, and who has not left behind him a 
reputation for veracity, generally began his narratives with the 
words, ‘ Vous savez que mon grand défaut est de toujours dire 
la vérité’ Amid the splendour and expense of the Imperial 
reception, Beust was told that the Turkish Government officials 
had received no pay for eighteen months. Passing to Athens, 
he admired the strong and acute judgment of King George of 
Greece. When the Emperor first caught sight of Jerusalem, 
he dismounted and kissed the ground; inside the gates he 
walked on foot, and his first care was to worship at the Holy 
Sepulchre. Beust was the first person since King Solomon to 
drive in a carriage from Jerusalem to Bethlehem. 

Beust had to leave Egypt before the Emperor, in order to 
pay a visit to the King of Italy. It had been intended that 
the present and former possessors of the Milanese should have 
met at Brindisi. The King, however, was ill, and could not 
travel ; and it would have been undignified for the Emperor to 
have paid a visit at Florence, so that Beust was sent to convey 
his excuses. The King wore an old jacket, and had a hat 
under his arm. He had an imposing military appearance, and 
he was dignified in manner, but sometimes coarse in expression. 
He said, ‘ After all the Emperor has done, he may dispose of 
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my place, of my life. I will give him five hundred thousand 
men the day he wishes for them.’ ‘Italy,’ he continued, ‘listens 
when I speak.’ Victor Emmanuel was probably a greater 
statesman than the world will ever give him credit for being. 
Sovereigns, as a rule, leave no memoirs behind them, and their 
correspondence is too private to be made the basis of narratives, 
It is possible that Cavour has received much of the praise for 
the creation of new Italy, which is due to his sovereign. Such 
was certainly the opinion of Count Vitzthum. 

Beust rejoined the Emperor at Trieste, to hear that affairs 
in Vienna had not gone on smoothly during his absence. The 
citizen-ministry had quarrelled in a manner which did not 
encourage a favourable expectation of such experiments in the 
future. The reasons for these dissensions were the efforts of the 
Czechs, the Slovenians, and the Galicians to obtain various 
forms of self-government. Differences of race were accentuated 
by differences of language and religion. Any one who looks at 
an Austrian bank-note printed in a dozen different languages 
will see that it requires a very great mixture of firmness and 
compromise to weld such conflicting. elements into a State 
which can hold its own between the threatening rivalries of 
Russia and Prussia, of the Slav and the Teuton. 

The war of 1870 brings us to one of the most obscure, and at 
the same time most important, epochs of Beust’s career. There 
is no doubt that France, in the anticipation of a war with Prussia, 
had looked forward to the more or less active co-operation of 
Austria. The Due de Grammont accused Beust afterwards 
of something like treachery. He was said to have given pro- 
mises which he had not redeemed. We have not at present 
sufficient evidence before us to know the whole truth about the 
negociations, but Beust’s own statements, and the correspond- 
ence which he has published, describe a very natural state of 
things from which misunderstandings might easily have arisen. 
It may well be imagined that neither Austria nor Beust was 
very well disposed to Prussia. One had not forgotten the defeat 
of Sadowa, and the persistent efforts of Prussia to place herself 
at the head of Germany. The other would long remember that 
he was dismissed from his post in Saxony as a peace offering to 
Bismarck, and would rejoice that his new position at Vienna 
was likely to afford him an opportunity of avenging himself. 
Prussia had more than once exerted herself to make an alliance 
with Austria, but had no price to offer for it. At the same 
time, Austria was not likely to enter any combination which 
would pledge her to an offensive war against her rival. During 
the years 1868 and 1869, constant communications, a. 
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verbal and partly written, had gone on between Paris and 
Vienna, between Rouher and Beust. According to Beust, they 
had resulted in very little ; in nothing more than a mutual promise 
not to make an alliance with a third party without consulting 
the other, and a guarantee from France to assist Austria if she 
were attacked by Prussia. No doubt, Napoleon would have 
liked a similar engagement from Austria of a defensive alliance ; 
but, however much may have been hinted at or suggested, none 
was actually given. We may accept the evidence of the Duc 
de Grammont on two points ;»first, that whilst he was ambas- 
sador at Vienna he was never properly informed by Beust that 
the French Government must have no illusions, and that if they 
went to war Austria would not follow. Secondly, that Count 
Vitzthum was sent to Paris shortly before the outbreak of the 
war, and that when he returned to Vienna after the completion 
of his mission, Beust wrote to authorize Prince Metternich to 
inform Napoleon and his minister that Austria, ‘ faithful to the 
engagements contained in the letters which had passed between 
the two sovereigns, considers the cause of France as her own, 
and will contribute to the success of her arms within the limits 
of the possible.’ 

How could these promises be carried into effect, if Austria was 
never to draw the sword? On the evening of the same day Prince 
Metternich wrote to Grammont, to say that it would not be pos- 
sible for Austria to enter upon a campaign before the beginning 
of September. In answer to these and similar accusations, Beust 
quotes a despatch sent to Prince Metternich on July 11, 1870, in 
which he expresses an anxiety, that the French will not cherish 
the illusion that Austria can move a step beyond her promises, or 
beyond the limit of her vital interests. The only engagement 
which has been taken is that of not making terms with a third 
Power without informing France, and also that if Russia were to 
assist Prussia Austria would deciare war. In a war between France 
and Prussia alone Austria would [remain neutral, unless it were 
decidedly her interest to act otherwise. Further, the question 
of the Hohenzollern candidature was not a sufficient cause for 
war, unless France is anxious to make it so, Even if Austria 
were willing to defend France against a wanton attack, she 
cannot consent to follow her in any direction in which her 
policy might lead her. This despatch, which is a very long 
one, is explicit enough, and, if presented at the time it was 
written, would have left no doubt as to the attitude of Austria. 
But Grammont replies, that he never saw or heard of the 
despatch until the moment when Beust produced it three years 
afterwards, that it was never communicated to the French 
Government, 
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Government, and, indeed, that there are expressions in subse- 
quent despatches which are inconsistent with its having been so 
communicated. It looks as if the despatch was composed to be 
referred to afterwards, or to figure in a Red Book, and not as a 
serious item in a difficult and confidential negociation. What- 
ever were the intentions of Beust or of Austria, they were frus- 
trated by the rapidity of the German advance, The Austrian 
army could not in any case be mobilized before the first week 
in September, and on September 2nd Napoleon surrendered at 
Sedan. 

After Sedan, when the government of the national defence 
was formed, M. Thiers made the tour of Europe to induce the 
great Powers to take the part of his country. He first visited 
London, then Vienna, and then St. Petersburg, returning again 
to Vienna before he went on to Florence. His journey had 
something of the heroic, much of the pitiable, a little of the 
ridiculous. ‘Tears, idle tears, 1 know not what they mean!’ 
wrote an English statesman on his London visit. He received 
everywhere fair words, but no promises. Beust undertook to 
procure the collective mediation of the neutral Powers, but with 
no result. He is of opinion that this would have been a wise 
and humane course. But Russia and Italy would have nothing 
to do with it, while England, he says, was kept quiet by a 
mission from Minghetti, the Italian Minister, to Mr. Gladstone. 
Those who remember the state of feeling in England at the time 
will believe that no such influence was required to secure our 
complete abstention. Beust boasts that Austria-Hungary was 
the only one of the neutral Powers which did not profit by the 
war. Italy obtained Rome, Russia tore up the treaty of Paris, 
England sold war material to the belligerents, and even the 
Ex-Duke of Tuscany was offered the kingdom of Alsace-Lorraine, 
which he was wise enough to refuse. 

Besides the maintenance of armed and watchful neutrality 
during the Franco-Prussian struggle, Beust had sufficient reasons 
for anxiety in this disastrous year. The ministry, which had 
succeeded the ‘ citizen ministry,’ was not more harmonious than 
its predecessor. Count Potocki, who now became Prime 
Minister, was undecided in his policy, and could not agree 
with his colleagues. The year of the great war was also the 
year of the Vatican Council, and a chancellor who had been 
greeted as the darling of the Viennese, for having revised the 
Concordat, could not be in favour of the infallibility of the Pope. 
The answer of Vienna to the decree of infallibility was to 
declare the Concordat invalid, and altogether at an end. 

Wide indeed was the contrast between St. Peter’s, when it 
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witnessed the meeting of the last great cecumenical council, and 
a year later when it was in mourning for the occupation of the 
city by the Italians, and the imprisonment of the Pope. The 
pavement was unswept, the chapels ungarnished, and a single 
priest was muttering a mass at a solitary altar. Austria was 
not strong enough to prevent the occupation of Rome, but her 
good offices were used to lighten the position of the Pope, and 
to improve his relations with the King of Italy. The abolition 
of the neutrality of the Black Sea had been suggested by Beust 
long before. It was now offered by Germany to Russia as a 
price of neutrality, but it was to take effect after the war was 
over. Gortschakoff thought it safer to secure his reward when 
the struggle was at its highest point of agony. Bismarck was 
very angry, and might have been persuaded to maintain the 
Treaty, had the English pressed for it. But our Government 
was very little in earnest about the matter. Lord Odo Russell 
was a pleasant and a peace-making negociator, and the incident 
had no further consequences. 

Beust’s last struggle was concerned with internal questions. 
When the advocates of ‘Home Rule’ in Ireland bid us look at 
Austria, it is probable that they do not mean so much to hold 
up the dual monarchy as an example to England, as to suggest 
that every question of Home Rule in all possible phases, from 
actual independence to a small delegation of powers, has been 
fully discussed, if not actually practised in Austria. We have 
already seen how difficult it was for the central government of 
Vienna to restrain the centrifugal tendencies of Czechs, 
Galicians, and Slovenes. Simmering discontent broke out into 
a storm in 1871, and a crisis occurred which arrested the atten- 
tion of Europe, and which is identified with the name of 
Hohenwart, as our own crisis is linked with that of Gladstone. 
One day in February 1871 Beust was informed by his master 
of the advent of a new ministry to power. The next morning, 
February 7, 1871, the Vienna ‘Gazette’ announced, to the 
astonishment of every one, that the Potocki Ministry had 
been dismissed and that a new ministry, no member of which 
was in Parliament, had been formed under the premiership of 
Count Hohenwart. Beust, continuing as Minister of Foreign 
Affairs, was able to take up a position of independence towards 
the Ministry until it touched questions which he considered 
vital. However anti-German the internal policy of Austria 
was, the foreign policy continued to be German. 

Before the storm broke, Beust passed three weeks with 
Bismarck at Gastein. He describes him as a most agreeable 
companion, full of original ideas quaintly and felicitously 
expressed, 
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expressed. At the same time, his tumultuous and unbending: 
temper gave abundant evidence of itself. Once, he told Beust, 
that leaving the Emperor’s apartments in a rage, and by accident 
carrying the key with him, he threw the key into a basin in a 
friend’s room and broke it to fragments. ‘ Are you ill?’ said 
the occupant. ‘I was ill, he replied, ‘but I am better now.’ 
He boasted that during the negociations with Thiers and 
Jules Favre about the terms of capitulation, when Bismarck 
had become weary with their repetition of the}same arguments, 
he said, ‘ Now, M. Thiers, I have listened to your eloquence 
for an hour, and can have no more of it. I warn you that I 
shall speak no more in French, but confine myself to German.’ 
‘But, Sir,’ said Thiers, ‘we don’t understand a word of 
German.’ ‘That is the same to me,’ he replied; ‘I shall only 
speak German.’ Thiers made a magnificent speech, Bismarck 
answered in German. The French emissaries walked up and 
down the room wringing their hands for half an hour, and 
then did exactly what Bismarck had requested. Upon this 
he consented to speak French again. He also said that he 
had opposed the acquisition of Metz, but had yielded to the 
representations of the military authorities, who said that it was 
worth a hundred thousand men. He made two other important 
revelations, that in 1859 he would have supported the Austrians 
against the French, if he could have secured in Germany the 
constitution of two Federations, a northern league under 
Prussia, and a southern under Austria; and that in 1864, if 
Austria would have ceded Schleswig-Holstein to Prussia, he 
would have assisted her in reconquering Lombardy from the 
Italians. He told Beust that he had no desire to possess the 
German provinces of Austria, and that he would rather annex 
Holland. About the same time he informed the Dutch Minister 
at Berlin that he had no appetite for Holland, but that he would 
rather have the German provinces of Austria. 

The more serious negociation between the two chancellors 
tended to create a friendly feeling between the countries which 
they represented, to allow Austria some freedom of action in the 
East, and to take common precautions against revolutionary move- 
ments. Before Beust left Gastein, the Emperor William arrived 
there and had some interesting conversations with him,and shortly 
afterwards both Emperors met at Salzburg ; their interviews had 
strengthened the chancellor's opinion, that he must satisfy the 
discontent of the Germans in Austria, as there would be a 
danger of their looking for assistance to Berlin. Meanwhile, 
under the guidance of Professor Schiffle, negociations had been 
going on with the Czechs for a recognition of independence 
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similar to that which had been conceded to Hungary, The 
Emperor was evidently in favour of a federalist policy. On 
September 12, 1871, an Imperial Rescript was issued to the 
Bohemian Diet, adding to the existing constitution the recog- 
nition of the rights of the kingdom of Bohemia, and the promise 
of a coronation oath. The Diet, although recommended to use 
moderation, was deserted by its German members, who would 
take no part in the new constitution, while the Czechs who were 
left, 143 in number, appointed a committee of thirty to 
draft the articles, They were presented on October 7, and 
went much further than any one had anticipated in the direction 
of independence. Diplomacy, war, and finance, were alone 
left to the central government ; everything else, education, justice, 
taxation, police, administration, posts, and the militia, were to 
be within the competence of the Bohemian Diet. Common 
affairs were to be treated by delegations, the Bohemian members 
of which were to be chosen by the Diet from among its members. 
When the Emperor had sworn to observe this Magna Charta of 
the Czechs, he was to be crowned at Prague with the diadem of 
St. Wenceslaus. The matter came for final discussion before 
the Grand Council of the empire, that is a Cabinet Council in 
which the Emperor himself presided. Here Beust withstood 
Hohenwart to the face, as in the outset of his career he had 
withstood Belcredi. The Emperor had been gradually changing 
his mind with regard to the Imperial Constitution. The balance 
was turned by the arrival of Andrassy from Pesth, who reported 
that the Magyars were strongly opposed to an arrangement 
which would give so much preponderance to the Slavs. The 
Imperial decision was given against Hohenwart, and on October 
30, the resignation of his ministry was accepted. 

It might have been supposed that the triumph of Beust on so 
important a question would have secured him a new lease of 
power and influence, that he would have been regarded not 
only as the friend of Prussia, but as the bulwark of German 
interests. However, to the surprise of Europe, he fell by the 
same blow which had routed his antagonists. Baron Braun, 
who had been the bearer of his appointment in 1866, now 
brought him the news of his dismissal. The only reasons 
assigned were that the title of Chancellor of the Empire gave 
rise to difficulties, and that Beust had too many enemies. When 
next he saw the Emperor he was greeted with these words: 
‘I thank you for having made things easy for me. It has cost 
me a severe struggle, but I must do without your further services.’ 
No other words of explanation passed between them. At the 
same time Beust was appointed Austrian ambassador in London. 
The 
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The blow of dismissal fell on Beust like a thunderbolt from a 
cloudless sky. He was much hurt by the secrecy in which the 
stroke had been prepared. Some sacrifice was needed to cover 
the retreat of the Emperor, who had been obliged to issue two 
rescripts to the Bohemian Diet of diametrically opposite 
characters. 

_ At this point we must close our review of Beust’s career. An 
account of his embassies at London and Paris would lead 
us too far afield; besides, he no longer plays a prominent 
part in politics, His memoirs have been received, both in 
France and in Prussia, with something like ridicule. _ His bad 
French verses which he had the misfortune to print, illustrate 
the foppishness and the frivolity of his nature, while the nick- 
name of the Chancellor, @ la minute, hits off felicitously the 
Minister ready with expedients, who could serve up at a 
moment’s notice advice or remonstrance, a king’s speech or a 
constitution, It is a misfortune for Beust that he has to be 
contrasted with Bismarck, the supple extemporizer of momentary 
measures with the man of iron will and far-sighted prescience ; 
the champion of lost causes with the creator of a new empire, 
Yet his character gains by study; he was eminently honest, 
courageous, and good tempered. He averted some calamities 
both from Germany and from Austria, and the dual monarchy, 
the majority of which he almost lived to see, will probably be 
spared to ripen into a dignified old age. 
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Art. 1V.—1. The Rose Amateur’s Guide. By Thomas Rivers, 
of Sawbridgeworth. London, 1837. 

2. A Book about Roses—how to grow and show them. By S. 
Reynolds Hole, Canon of Lincoln. Tenth edition. London, 
1887. 

3. A Descriptive Catalogue of Exhibition and Garden Roses, 
published by the National Rose Society, 1884. 


UEEN ROSA, like Queen Victoria, may well keep Jubilee 
in this year of Grace, for the Queen of the Garden, like 
the Queen of the Land, has largely extended her dominions, 
and strengthened her sovereignty in loyal hearts, during the fifty 
years that are past. The Empress of Flowers may claim, if she 
please, a more ancient monarchy than the Empress of India, 
because 
‘ Never sure, since high in Paradise, 
By the four rivers, the first roses blew,’ 


has she failed to maintain her royal supremacy; and here in 
England, though we may decline to accept the suggestion of 
Pliny, that Albion took its name ob Albas Rosas, we may be 
quite sure that in the times of the Heptarchy our indigenous 
rose, if only represented on her wayside or woodland throne 
(and where is she more beautiful?) was Flos florum, crowned 
Queen of Beauty in the splendid tournament of flowers. Never- 
theless, there can be no jealousy, since both their Majesties may 
proudly prove, that in no anterior reign has there been, in either 
territory, such a development of power and accumulation of 
treasures as in the last half century of their own régime. 

In the year of Queen Victoria’s Accession, 1837, Mr. Thomas 
Rivers, of the Nurseries, Sawbridgeworth, gave to the public, in 
‘The Rose Amateur’s Guide,’ the results of his enthusiastic and 
intelligent ‘ Love among the Roses.’ From his youth until he 
became, with his tall figure, his handsome features, and silvery 
hair, the impersonation of a ‘grand old gardener,’ he was de- 
voted, heart, mind, and hand, to his work ; and when standard 
rose-trees were first imported from the Continent, evoking such 
wild delights of admiration, that the Duke of Clarence gave a 
thousand guineas for the same number of trees,* young Rivers 
was the first to adopt the process. He commenced his experi- 
ments in the year 1820, using as stocks the apple-bearing rose 





* Mr. Lee, of the Hammersmith Nurseries, then occupying the site on which 
now stands the Kensington Railway Station, bought eight thousand standard 
rose-trees in one lot from an English nurseryman resident at Rouen, and for 
these he paid 1500. 
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and vigorous shoots of the common sweet-briar, which, on the 
strong soil at Sawbridgeworth, made a growth of seven to nine 
feet in a season; and in 1824 he planted 500 briar-stocks of the 
Dog Rose, increasing the number yearly, until the old foreman 
in the Nurseries made his indignant protest: ‘ Master Tom, 
you'll ruin the whole concern, if you keep on a-planting them 
rubbishing brambles instead of Standard Apples.’ The wrath- 
ful supervisor had little faith, that instead of the briar should 
come up the rose, and should enrich the planter more abundantly 
an hundredfold than all his Golden Pippins, These stocks 
were budded in the main stem, not on laterals as now. 

Simultaneously, Mr. Wood of Maresfield, Mr. Lee of Ham- 
mersmith, Mr. Paul of Cheshunt, Mr. Lane of Berkhampstead, 
and Mr. Brown of Slough, were cultivating the rose with a 
similar zeal and success. 

In 1834 Mr. Rivers received from Como a single plant of a 
rose, raised from seed by Signor Manetti, and bearing his name. 
The flower was inferior; but the stock, easily multiplied from 
cuttings, has been an abundant mother of lovely daughters. 

In the same year the first ‘ Descriptive Catalogue of Roses,’ 
cultivated at Sawbridgeworth, was published by Mr. Rivers, and 
a copy, most probably the only one in existence, was sent by 
him, not long before his death, to the writer of this article. 

Passing from these dates and documents to our present sur- 
roundings, the lovers of the rose may regard with happy amaze- 
ment the development and progress which has been made in 
the last fifty years, both as to quantity and quality, by their 
favourite flower. With regard to numbers, there are nurseries 
in all parts of England now, and some in Scotland and Ireland, 
reminding us, as we walk through their roseate ‘quarters,’ of 
the ‘ rosea rura Velini’; in almost every extensive garden there 
is a rosary, and where there is less space a bed of roses; and 
Gloire de Dijon, bountiful as beauteous, and faithful as she is 
fair, blooms on thousands of our cottage walls. It is no exagge- 
ration to say, that roses are now grown by the acre, where once 
they were grown by the perch. 

As concerns excellence, if an old rosarian came back after 
long absence to his garden, and enquired sadly, ‘The roses of 
my youth where are they ?’ he would be told by the occupant, 
‘that they had long ago made way for their betters.’ The first 
list of roses advertised for sale by Mr. Rivers contained nearly 
500 varieties. A dozen of these, the Common Moss, ‘the Old 
Cabbage’ (what an undignified appellation for that fair and 
fragrant rose!), Lamarque (Noisette), Adelaide d’Orléans, Fé- 
licité Perpétuelle, and Ruga (of the Sempervirens and Ayrshire 

families), 
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families), the Pink and Purple Boursault, the White and Yellow 
Banksian, the Yellow and Copper Austrian, are now the only 
survivors, and not one of these is seen at our rose shows, What 
a dethronement of these kings and queens! Roi de Prusse, Reine 
de Belgique, King of Rome, Empress of Russia, Grand Sultan, 
nay, the Queen of Perpetuals herself, extinct! They little thought, 
those old rosarians, as they gazed so fondly on their Ne plus 
ultra and Rien ne me Surpasse (more euphonious, if not less 
arrogant titles than that of Stump the World, which the American 
has given to his seedling Peach), on their Gloria Nigrorum and 
their Blanche Superbe, their Bouquet tout fait, Couronne des 
Roses, and Fleur de Vénus—they never anticipated that all this 
coruscation of 


‘ Stars, which on earth’s firmament do shine,’ 


must soon pale its ineffectual fire in presence of a brighter glory. 
Doubtless they had their visions and dreams of beauty yet 
unborn, just as we, who love roses now, see sometimes in the 
gardens of imagination a snow-white Charles Lefebvre, or a 
Mademoiselle Blanche Beaumann, a scarlet Lamarque, or a 
crimson Maréchal Niel; but, as true gardeners, they were too 
much occupied by their thankful admirations of what they had 
to vex themselves with vain regrets or ambitions, and while they 
strove with thoughtful patient care from the suggestions of 
science, and with all the appliances of art, by hybridizing and 
by selection, to induce new manifestations, they confessed that 
those which had been given already were too wonderful and 
excellent for them. Linnzus, by laborious zeal, attained to 
heights of botanical knowledge which none had reached before 
him ; but he burst into tears of joyful amazement when he first 
saw an English common aglow with golden gorse. 

Entering more into detail, and tracing more gradually the 
royal progress which has been made by Queen Rose in the last 
half-century, we must regard, as has been intimated, Mr. Rivers’s 
‘Guide to Amateurs’ as the herald and harbinger of the Jubilee 
procession. The author wrote with a simple, unaffected candour, 
which at once convinced the reader that all he said was true, 
and with a devoted appreciation which not only elicited sympathy, 
but a strong desire and determination to see with the eye, and to 
smell with the nose, that which sounded so sweetly in the ear. 
There was a freshness and reality in his book which seemed to 
bring with it the summer breeze and bloom, and to plead with 
the perfumed earth in the Persian fable, ‘ I am not the rose, but 
cherish me, for we have dwelt together.’ It communicated the 
spirit in which it was written, and changed indifference to zeal, 
bringin 
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bringing couleur de rose into gloomy places, as when the pyro- 
technist in his final triumph illumes the night with his crimson 
fire, or the kingfisher darts down the stream. Many a reader 
with that book in hand—the neophyte with her rosary, the new 
recruit with red ribands on his hat—has gone into the garden to 
select a site to which might be transferred some semblance of 
the beauty which the book so vividly described. 

Some ten years later Mr. William Paul, then of the Cheshunt 
Nurseries, published a very elaborate and excellent treatise on 
‘The Rose Garden,’ with select lists of the best varieties, with 
minute and lucid instructions as to culture, and with copious 
illustrations, practical and pictorial. Mr. Curtis of the Nurseries, 
Torquay, also issued an interesting serial on the rose, with 
admirable coloured engravings. 

The roses of this period were, in the diction of the rose- 
merchant, of vigorous constitution and robust habit; chiefly 
Summer Roses, hardy hybrids of the China, Bourbon, and 
Gallica families, making shoots, long and strong, after their 
efflorescence, which defied the mildew, and laughed the aphis to 
scorn, Such were Beauty of Billiard; Blairii No, 2 (‘herself 
the solitary scion left of a time-honoured house ’—the only one 
in the group still worthy a place in every garden), Boule de 
Nanteuil, Brennus, Chenedole, Charles Duval, Coupe d’Hébé, 
Fulgens, Grandissima, Kean, Great Western, Paul Perras, and 
the Albas, Princesse de Lamballe and Queen of Denmark. 
There were the Ayrshires, Evergreens, Boursaults, Banksians, of 
which mention has been made; afew Chinas, such as Cramoisie 
Supérieure, Fabvier, Fulgens, and sweet Mrs, Bosanquet ; 
Noisettes, such as Aimée Vibert, Fellenberg, Jaune Desprez, 
and beautiful Lamarque; but of the two divisions of roses, 
which now supply us, all but exclusively, with the loveliest 
flowers in our garden, the Hybrid Perpetual and the Tea- 
scented, there was a dismal dearth; and the varieties which we 
had, although for the time they were glorious in our eyes, ¢.g. 
Baronne Prévost (magnificent still, en masse, to make a bed of 
roses), Dr, Marx, Duchess of Sutherland, La Reine, Madame 
Laffay, Mrs, Elliott, Prudence Roeser, and William Jesse, com- 
pared with those which have displaced them, were feeble as 
they were few, 

Strong, nevertheless, in vital power, they happily encouraged 
the tyro to add to his collection these newer varieties, which, if 
less vigorous, had more refinement of colour and of form, and 
which demanded a more careful and generous attention than he 
had been accustomed to bestow. It was supposed, in those 
days, that because certain roses seemed to grow anywhere, 
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all would have a like success; and it was only when the more 
delicate introductions declined to display their charms, unless 
they had all available advantage of site and soil, soil well 
drained, well dug, well dunged, of careful planting, cautious 
pruning, watering in drought, protection in frost, that the rosarian, 
who deserved the title, complied with these conditions heart and 
hand. He was persuaded that the Queen of the Garden will 
brook no rival near her throne, and that he who is privileged to 
entertain royalty, must have his best bedroom well aired, and 
bring up his ’64 Lafitte. 

As in the history of the reign of Queen Victoria there have 
been momentous epochs and ‘illustrious men, so in the annals 
of the Flower Queen there are special dates and débuts. 
In the year 1847 there appeared a comet in our firmament, 
a phenomenon among the roses, a Paganini among fiddlers, 
a Jenny Lind among singers, a Dickens among humourists, a 
Grace among cricketers. It was announced by the French 
rosarians, Mons, Nevard being the fortunate Papa, as ‘ ravis- 
sante, superbe, magnifique,’ and the English purchasers, who 
were wont to regard those adjectives as mere verbiage, or ‘ bosh,’ 
were constrained to admit that ‘ our lively neighbour, the Gaul,’ 
was not in this instance to be numbered with the flatterers and 
busy mockers. Well-named ‘ Géant des Batailles, because in 
many a floral contest, in many wars of the roses, he led to 
victory, this rose arrived, gorgeous as the Baron, all covered with 
jewels and gold, at the door of Imogene, and, like that 
resplendent ‘ masher,’ dazed eye and bewildered brain. He was 
a Gulliver among the Liliputians—a Colossus, not of Rhodes, 
but of roses—in his crimson glory crowned king of all. The 
poorest rosarian sighed and screwed until he had saved his half- 
guinea, and it was unpacked, when it came from the nursery, as 
eagerly and delightfully as a schoolboy’s hamper, his elder 
brother’s uniform, or his pretty sister’s trousseau. The demand 
was so great that, in the autumn of 1849, 8000 Standards and 
Dwarfs were sold from the nursery at Sawbridgeworth. All the 
raisers of roses from seed strove to obtain an offspring which 
should excel the parent ; but though some handsome children 
were born, such as Lord Raglan and Victor Trouillard, hundreds 
had no ‘notes of fatherhood,’ and there was not one of whom it 
could be said, ‘ patre pulchro, filius pulchrior.’ There came, 
however, six years later, a rival in the field, who, though not so 
attractive at first sight as the Géant, gradually as his merits 
came to be appreciated, won the precedence; and the giant- 
killer’s name, as when we first read of giants, was Jacqueminot. 
General Jacqueminot, sent by Mons. Rousselet from iene in 
the 
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the year 1853, was and is a grand dark crimson rose, and still 
keeps his place in the front of Queen Rosa’s army, whereas the 
Géant, after the manner of his race, seemed to outgrow his 
strength, and like some tall hunter, touched in his wind, has not 
proved a stayer. 

None but the brave deserve the fair, and with the handsome 
officer there came a most winsome bride; in the same year with 
General Jacqueminot the French growers sent us Gloire de 
Dijon. Of this rose Canon Hole writes in his ‘ Book about 
Roses’ :— 


‘Commonly classed with the Tea-scented China Roses, but more 
closely resembling the Noisette family in its robust growth and hardy 
constitution, it is the best climbing rose which has been brought to 
England. Planted upon a wall, having a southern or eastern aspect, 
it spreads, when once established, with a wonderful luxuriance. I 
have just measured a lateral of last year’s growth, which is 19 feet in 
length, and the bole of another tree at the base is 10 inches in cir- 
cumference. The latter grows on the chancel wall of my church, 
and has often had more than 200 flowers upon it in full simultaneous 
bloom ; nor will the reader desire to arraign me for superstitious 
practices when he hears that to this rose I made daily obeisance, 
because, in passing through the priest’s door into my church, I must 
bow my head to preserve my eyesight. The two trees to which I refer 
are on their own roots, but this rose thrives stoutly on the briar and 
Manetti stocks, budded or grafted, wherever the rose will grow. It 
is the first and the last to bloom; it has symmetry, size, endurance, 
perfume, and, as to colour, five tints are given to it in the Rose Cata- 
logues, buff, yellow, orange, fawn, salmon—and it has them all. It is 
what cricketers call an “ all-rounder,” rerpaywvos dvev Woyov, good in 
every point, for wall, arcade, hedge, pillar, bed, standard, dwarf. It 
is easy to cultivate, out of doors or in. It forces admirably, and you 
may see it in its summer beauty when the snow lies on the hills, 
With a little thoughtful arrangement you may have it all the year 
round ; and if ever, for some heinous crime, I were miserably sentenced 
for the rest of my life to possess but a single rose-tree, I should ask 
to be supplied, on leaving the dock, with a strong plant of Gloire de 
Dijon.’ 


It might have been added to this eulogy that Gloire de Dijon 
is the mother of two beautiful daughters, Madame Berard and 
Belle Lyonnaise. 

Sénateur Vaisse, sent out by Guillot pere in 1849, was the next 
sensational rose, and was a sterling addition to the rosery, not 
only from its bright crimson colouring, its symmetrical form, 
and healthful habit, but it is a true Perpetual, unlike many of its 
companions, which have assumed the name, and, after the manner 
of ‘ biferi rosaria Pesti,’ it gives us a second bloom in autumn. 


And 
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And now, with a grand fanfare of trumpets, with a glorious 
roll of drums, and with the chant of a great concourse, singing 
* Welcome, Royal Charlie,’ there comes upon the stage (no rose 
has been ‘ staged’ so often) that supreme triumph of the French 
rosarian, Lacharme (his name should have been Le Charmeur), 
which made 1861 ‘annus mirabilis’ in the history of the 
Queen of Flowers. Charles Lefebvre was enthroned by uni- 
versal acclamation as King of Roses, the grandest in form and 
feature, in shape and splendour, of all. He was not only in 
France ‘ Le bien Aimé,’ like his royal namesake Charles the 
Sixth, ‘Le Victorieux, as was Charles the Seventh, but he 
could say, wherever he went, ‘I am monarch of all | survey, 
my right there is none to dispute.’ In his velvet robes of 
purple-crimson, no king at his coronation was ever so brightly 
clad ; in the great conservatories and parterres of the rich, and 
in the ‘bit-o’-glass’ and tiny gardens of the poor, he was 
supreme. When he appeared in public the beau monde 
adored him; noble languor raised its eyeglass, and lovely girl- 
hood sighed ‘ How sweet!’ Far from the madding crowd the 
country parson left the unfinished sermon on his desk to refresh 
himself with a look at his new favourite ; and a mechanic, who 
has a small strip of ground outside the town in which he works, 
said to him, who now records his saying: ‘ I’ve run many a time 
in the dinner-hour, a good mile and back, just to get a peep at 
Charlie.’ For more than a quarter of a century he has main- 
tained precedence, and still when he is seen in his most perfect 
phase, for, like most other roses, he is affected by a climate, 
‘varium et mutabile semper,’ he is, as justly described in the 
catalogues, ‘ grandest of roses.’ 

Almost as beautiful, and more constant, that is to say, less 
perturbed by our vicissitudes of weather, Marie Beaumann 
arrived, two years later, to gladden the exhibitor’s heart. Not 
quite satisfied with Charles Lefebvre, on account of his un- 
certainty, he was still in quest, like the disconsolate swain 
among the shepherds, of his ideal Flora, ‘in form and fashion 
Beauty’s Queen,’ and he found her in Marie Beaumann. Poly- 
cletus carved the statue of a man, so accurate in all its propor- 
tions, that the sculptors of Greece accepted it as a model of 
perfection, and called it ‘The Rule.’ Marie Beaumann is the 
* Rule’ of the rosarian. He pronounces it ‘superb in every 
way, ‘more often perfect than any other rose,’ ‘the pink of 
fashion and the mould of form.’ It is, undoubtedly, exhibited 
more frequently and successfully than any other variety, and no 
rose in the sisterhood has so oft been Belle of the Ball. 

Nevertheless, in the year following, 1864, a more immediate 
and 
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and intense excitement, a louder astonishment, and a larger 
admiration, were evolved by the advent of Maréchal Niel. 
Of this magnificent rose, Canon Hole writes :—* 


‘Since the time when, a baby in horticulture, I first “ began to take 
notice,” three new stars of special magnitude and splendour have 
made their first brilliant appearance in our floral firmament, Gloire de 
Dijon, Charles Lefebvre, and Maréchal Nicl. The latter is, I think, 
the greater acquisition, because though Charles Lefebvre is more 
available for exhibition, the Maréchal blooming before the time of the 
rose shows, we had something like it in General Jacqueminot, and 
though Gloire de Dijon is for all purposes the more valuable rose, we 
had approximations in our Teas and Noisettes, but we had no yellow 
rose, realizing, as this does, in the wonderful beauty of its flowers, 
their size, shape, colour, fragrance, longevity, and abundance, and in 
the amplitude of its glossy leaves, the brightest vision of our hope. 
Of this golden glory, more precious and more welcome than all the 
Golden Roses which Popes have sent to Royal favourites, we saw no 
sign. The beautiful old Yellow Provence was all but extinct, though 
still blooming in the gardens of Burleigh—* Burleigh House, by 
Stamford town.” The Austrian and Scotch Yellows, charming as 
they are, were too small to satisfy our “ sacra auri fames.” Solfaterre 
had not sufficient depth of colour, Cloth-of-Gold, so exquisite in 
sunnier climes, was not meant to be worn out-of-doors in England, 
and was quickly tarnished by rough weather. Even the Maréchal’s 
own mother, Isabella Gray, had displayed such feeble charms that no 
one mourned her sterility. Suddenly, unexpectedly, as though some 
dingy old sparrow had hatched a canary, she produced a paragon.’ 


Many illustrious courtiers, ‘fair women and brave men,’ have 
gathered round the throne of Queen Rosa, since the arrival of 
the Maréchal. Notably, among the dark-coloured varieties, 
Louis Van-Houtte, in 1869, and Jean Liabaud, in 1875; among 
the crimsons, Alfred Colomb, in 1865, and A. K. Williams, in 
1875; among the lighter shades of carmine and of rose, Mar- 
quise de Castellane, in 1869, and Etienne Levet, in 1871; and 
among the light pink and white, Baroness Rothschild, in 1867, 
and Merveille de Lyon, the best of our white roses, in 1882. 
An accurate account of these, and many other recent introduc- 
tions, will be found in the descriptive catalogue of the National 
Rose Society, very carefully compiled by our most experienced 
rosarians, amateur and professional. 

‘ Their praise is hymned by loftier harps than mine; 
Yet one I would select from that proud throng,’ 


as fairest of the fair, and sweetest of the sweet, among roses. 
The French rosarians with a righteous pride manifestly regarded 





* * Book about Roses,’ p. 90. 
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this rose as a masterpiece, when they gave it the name, dearest to 
their hearts, La France ; and during the twenty years which have 
elapsed since it gladdened the eyes of the raiser, Mons. Guillot, 
fils, it has had no rival. The colour is a lovely blush, ¢ silvery 
rose’; the form perfect, globular, symmetrical; the bloom, 
bountiful as beautiful ; and the fragrance !—should ever man 


‘ oppress’d with perfume, 
Wax faint in the gardens of Gul in her bloom,’ 


and, finally, die of a rose in aromatic pain, the name of his 
murderer will be La France. 

The English raisers of seedling roses are under this grcat 
disadvantage, that they have rarely such an amount of summer 
heat as will thoroughly ripen the seed. They have, nevertheless, 
done the State some service. First in time (1838), and in merit 
also, when we see it at its best, the Tea-scented Rose, raised by 
Mr. Foster, and named by him, after his county, Devoniensis ; 
then, longo intervallo, in 1862, Beauty of Waltham, by William 
Paul of Cheshunt, and John Hopper, by Mr. Ward of Ipswich ; 
in 1863, Lord Macaulay, by Mr. W. Paul; in 1866, Princess 
Mary of Cambridge, and in 1868, Duke of Edinburgh, by Messrs. 
Paul and Son; in 1872, Princess Beatrice, by Mr. W. Paul, and 
in the same year Annie Laxton, by Mr. Laxton of Stamford ; in 
1873, Reynolds Hole, by Messrs. Paul and Sons; in 1875, Star 
of Waltham, by Mr. Paul ; John Stuart Mill, by Mr. Turner of 
Slough ; and Prince Arthur, by Mr. Cant of Colchester; in 1876, 
Magna Charta, by Mr. W. Paul; Mrs. Baker, by Mr. Turner ; 
Sultan of Zanzibar and Duke of Connaught, by Messrs, Paul and 
Son ; in 1878, Mrs. Laxton, by Mr. Laxton; in 1879, Harrison 
Weir, by Mr. Turner; in 1880, Duke of Teck, by Messrs. Paul 
and Son; in 1881, Pride of Waltham, by Mr. W. Paul, and, in 
the same year, Lady Sheffield, by Mr. Postans. 

These are all suitable for exhibition. The best of our indi- 
genous ‘ Garden Roses’ are Blairii No. 2, date of birth unknown, 
one of two seedlings raised by Mr. Blair of Stamford Hill, 
Charles Lawson (1853), by Mr. Lawson, Miss Hassard, 1875, and 
Mrs, Harry Turner, 1880, by Mr. Turner, and Cheshunt Hybrid, 
the best of the dark climbing roses, sent out in 1873, by Messrs. 
Paul and Son. 

Mr. Bennett, of the Stapleford Nurseries, has been for some 
years successful in the production of ‘ Pedigree Roses,’ the off- 
spring by intermarriage of such varieties as he thought would 
communicate to each other the qualities which they lacked. 
The most beautiful of this family is Lady Mary Fitzwilliam, 
but Mr. Bennett’s chef-d’euvre is Her Majesty, which promises 
to 
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to be when acclimatized—some of our English seedlings, how- 
ever robust under glass, are apt to be short-lived al fresco—one 
of the largest and most attractive of our roses. 

The appreciation and cultivation of the rose has been very 
extensively promoted in England by the institution of Rose 
Shows and by the organization of the National Rose Society. 
An exhibition of roses only was first suggested by Canon Hole 
some thirty years ago. He records in his ‘ Book about Roses,’ 
p- 182 :— 


‘There deepened in my heart an indignant conviction that the 
flower of flowers did not receive its full share of public honour. I 
noticed that the lovers of the carnation had exhibitions of carnations 
only, and that the worshippers of the tulip and the auricula ignored 
all other idols. I saw that the queen of autumn, the dahlia, sought 
no alliance of foreign potentate, as she led out her armies, “all 
gleaming with purple and gold,” and set the battle in array. The 
chrysanthemum was shown alone in its glory. Even the hirsute and 
vulgar gooseberry maintained an independent exhibition ; and I knew 
a cottager, whose kitchen was hung round with bright copper kettles, 
the prizes which he had won with his Roaring Lions, his Thumpers, 
and Crown-Bobs. Was the queen of sumnier, forsooth, to be degraded 
into a lady-in-waiting ? Was the royal supremacy to be lost? No, 
like 

* Lars Porsenna of Clusium, 
By the Nine Gods he swore, 
That the great house of Tarquin 
Should suffer wrong no more,” 


I vowed that her Majesty should have her own again, and in a court 
of unparalleled and unassisted splendour, should declare herself 
monarch of the floral world.’ 


The Canon not only made his vow, but, like Lord Bateman, 
‘he kept it strong.’ He formed a Committee of a few leading 
rosarians, collected 200/. from rose-loving friends, and on the 
Ist of July, 1858, in the Hall of St. James, Piccadilly, and at 
the First ‘Grand National Rose Show,’ distributed thirty-six 
silver cups to the successful exhibitors, varying in value from 
31. to 10/. The hall was crowded with surprised admirers, and 
from that time, not only in London, but in Liverpool, Man- 
chester, Birmingham, Sheffield, and in many smaller cities and 
towns, the Rose Show, pur et simple, has become an annual 
delight. 

The National Rose Society was established in 1876, by the 
Rev. H. H. Dombrain, and has prospered ever since under 
his most able administration. It has upon its list of members 
the names of our most skilful rosarians, and many minor 
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societies are affiliated to this materfamilias. It holds two or 
three exhibitions yearly, in London, and in different parts of 
the country (this summer it went over the Border to Edinburgh), 
so that all who grow roses may have the opportunity of winning 
its prizes, or of seeing, at all events, the best results of culture ; 
and in its descriptive lists, it has given the most trustworthy 
information which can be had as to the merits of Exhibition 
and Garden Roses, with illustrations of the principal types of 
roses in the former division, flat, globular, cupped, and imbri- 
cated. Thesé Show-Roses, according to the President of the 
Society, Canon Hole (see his Book, p. 145), should have— 


‘I. Beauty of form—petals abundant, and of good substance, regu- 
larly and gracefully disposed, within a circular, symmetrical outline. 

‘II. Beauty of colour—brilliancy, purity, endurance. 

‘III. And, having both these qualifications, the rose must be 
exhibited in its most perfect phase, the fullest development of its 
charms, to which skill and care can attain.’ 


The last and largest enjoyment of the rosarian has come to 
him in the Tea-scented Rose. Ten years ago it was generally 
supposed that it could only be grown under glass, and they who 
ventured to expose it ‘ sub Jove frigido’ on standards, came sooner 
or later to the same conclusion. There was a time when only 
two exhibitors, Mr. Hedge, the most successful in his day of the 
amateurs, and Mr. Cant, then as now, the most successful of the 
nurserymen—both from Colchester—enriched their victorious 
collections with the Tea-scented Rose, and could say 

‘Thus will I raise aloft the milk-white rose, 
With whose sweet scent the air shall be perfumed.’ 


No one dreamed that there was a good time coming, when these 
exquisite Tea Roses, in all their varied loveliness, their delicate 
tints, their large glossy leaves, their smooth, bright ‘ wood,’ 
their clustering flowers and buds, would be grown by hundreds 
and by thousands, unprotected, but unblemished also, as now in 
the Longworth Nurseries, by Mr. Prince, of Oxford. To his 
cultivation of these roses on the Seedling Brier we are mainly 
indebted for this new enrichment of our gardens. The Italian 
stock, the Manetti, had been an ‘ injusta noverca, and had 
starved them to death ; but our native brier proved a faithful 
nurse. If the bud be inserted close to the soil, the scion will 
often put forth roots of its own, that soil being previously 
raised to receive them, and will thus have a second source of 
nutrition ; and if, when the plant is grown, a covering of farm- 
yard manure be placed over and around this conjunction during 
the winter months, no severity of frost, whatever damage it od 
inflict 
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inflict in the upper regions, will prevent a renewal of growth in 
spring, or a reappearance of beauty, when it is ‘the time of 
roses, 

These roses are not only the first and last to flower, but, when 
in bloom, they are the most abundant. Many of them planted 
upon walls, or near them in a warm border, will climb rapidly, 
or make thick bushes; but a free use of the pruning-knife, and 
the constant excision of all decay and weakness, will be specially 
needful in this larger growth. The best Tea Roses now in cultiva- 
tion are Anna Ollivier, The Bride, Catherine Mermet, Comtesse 
Nadaillac, Devoniensis, Etoile de Lyon, Francisca Kreuger, Grace 
Darling, Gloire de Dijon, Homére, Hon. Edith Gifford, Jean 
Ducher, La Boule d’Or, Madame C. Kuster, Madame de Watte- 
ville, Madame Eugene Verdier, Madame Falcot, Madame 
Lambard, Maréchal Niel, Marie Van Houtte, Niphetos, Perle 
des Jardins, Rubens, Souvenir d’un ami, Souvenir d’ Elise Varden, 
Souvenir de Gabrielle Drevet, Souvenir de Paul Neyron, William 
Allen Richardson. The latter is not a Show Rose, but should 
have mural honours, a space upon a south wall, in every garden, 
whereon to display its unique and admirable roses, having their 
inner petals of a rich deep apricot yellow, and the outer white, 
evoking from a little child of our acquaintance the joyous 
exclamation, ‘Oh, mamma, there’s a tree of poached eggs!’ 

How are we to realize in their integrity these beautiful roses, 
which have been given to us in the last half century? What 
are the laws of successful culture? There are three inseparable 
necessities which may be remembered by a sigmatismus—site, 
soil, and sympathy. The Queen of the garden must have her 
throne in the most healthful and pleasant part of it, where 


‘ mulcent aure, firmat sol, educat imber.’ 


The rose must not be exposed to boisterous winds, ludibrium 
ventis, nor yet surrounded and over-shadowed by trees. It 
must have a free circulation of air, and likewise repose and rest. 
The directions may seem to be incongruous, but they can be, 
and must be, obeyed. The rosarium must be both open and 
sheltered, a place both of sunshine and of shade. There must 
be free trade in light and heat within, but without the protect- 
ing screen, It must be a fold where the sun shines warmly on 
the sheep, and the wind is tempered to the shorn lamb; a haven 
in which the soft breeze flutters the sail, but over which the 
tempest roars, and against whose piers the billows hurl them- 
selves in vain. Of what material shall the surroundings be ? 
Walls covered with the climbing rose, giving us warm borders, 
looking eastward and southward for our Tea Roses, or evergreen 
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hedges of yew, holly, American arbor-vit#, berberis, privet, 
and hornbeam, which contrast admirably with the glowing 
colours of the rose, and introduce the winds, softened and 
subdued as by respirators, to the rosarium. We build walls and 
make all kinds of preparation and fertilization for our fruits 
and vegetables to gratify our palates with things ‘good for 
food,’ and we must do the same if we would enjoy in like 
perfection ‘ things pleasant to the sight.’ 

Roses will thrive wherever they can breathe the pure air of 
heaven, and though they cannot live beneath our factory smoke, 
they will amply reward the patient love of those who, ‘ facing 
fearful odds,’ tend and defend them in the suburbs of our cities 
and the close proximity of our towns.* They will prosper, 
moreover, in any ordinary soil. They prefer, of course, rich 
ground to poor, venison to mutton, white bread to brown, 
but with the exception of peat, and of that light ‘ blowaway’ 
sand, of which the Lincolnshire farmer said that ‘ you might 
plough it with a Dorking Cock and a carving knife,’ they will 
flourish wherever the gardener gives his mind 


* To study culture, and with artful toil 
To meliorate and tame the stubborn soil,’ 


drains, digs, hoes, and feeds it well. And the best food is 
farm-yard manure, laid on generously when the first hard frost 
makes an easy road for the wheel-barrow. 

After all, in this, as in all other ambitions, the source of 
success is sympathy. ‘He who would have beautiful roses in 
his garden must have beautiful roses in his heart,’ ‘ Di tutte 
le arti maestro @ amore,’ and Isaac Walton’s words to the young 
fisherman are alike appropriate to the young florist, ‘Have but 
a love of it, and I'll warrant you.’ 





* Mr. Shirley Hibberd, the editor of the ‘Gardeners’ Magazine, has gro 
_ roses within fuur miles of the General Post-Office, and has published in in 
‘Rose Book’ instructions to those amateurs, urban and oppidan,,who may 
desire to follow his example. 
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Arr. V.—First, Second, and Third Reports of the. Royal Com- 
mission appointed to enquire into the Working of the Elementary 
Education Acts, England and Wales. London, 1886, 1887. 


HE difficulties with respect to popular education in England 
and Wales, which called for the appointment of the Royal 
Commission, whose investigations up to the present time are 
recorded in the volumes named at the head of this article, may 
be regarded as dating from the Royal Commission over which 
the Duke of Newcastle presided. That Commission was issued 
in June, 1858, and reported in March, 1861. Its Report con- 
tains the most accurate information then obtainable concerning 
popular education in this country, and it forms a very con- 
venient starting-point from which to examine what progress has 
been since made. A great deal had been done for education 
before that time, but the work had been carried on quietly and 
unostentatiously, and much of it had never been recorded in 
any official document. 

Since that Report was issued there have been two great crises 
in the education question. The first ‘was occasioned by the 
altered system, of which Mr. Robert Lowe (now Lord Sherbrooke) 
was the author, and which made the annual Government grants 
depend upon the examination of the individual scholars, instead 
of their being made to the teachers qualified according to the 
requirements of the Department, and, to a small extent, to the 
managers. This change is technically known as the introduction 
of the system of ‘payment by results.’ The other crisis was 
caused by passing the Elementary Education Act of 1870, which 
introduced a new kind of schools—those supported by rates— 
and made it imperative on every parish in the kingdom to 
furnish itself with as much school accommodation as the De- 
partment thought it required. If this could not be done b 
voluntary zeal, then the requisite funds were to be raised by 
rate. A further change was the withdrawal of the State recog- 
nition of any religious character attached to the school. Before 
1870, every school was connected with the Church, or with some 
other religious body; since 1870, schools provided by rate are 
left free to have religious teaching or not as the managers prefer ; 
the only binding condition being that no catechisms or religious 
formularies shall be taught within their walls, The religious 
character of the voluntary schoo)s remains as before, except that 
all of them are required to have a time-table conscience clause, 
and Her Majesty’s inspectors are no longer allowed to take 
cognizance of the religious teaching given in them. 

Mr. Lowe’s scheme of payment by results has now been in 
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active operation for a quarter of a-century. Mr. Forster’s Act 
has been vigorously worked for seventeen years. There has 
therefore been ample time to test the excellencies and defects of 
both systems: in the one case there has been a succession of 
more than four generations of children at school, and in the other 
case, of nearly three; so that, considering the strong differences 
of opinion existingias to the success or failure of the two experi- 
ments, the time has certainly arrived when the country has a 
right to expect some carefully weighed opinion upon the result, 
and that it should not be left to interested or partisan represen- 
tations on the subject. 

To examine the question thoroughly, and report whether any 
improvements, and if any, what improvements, might be made 
in the present system, Lord Salisbury’s Government appointed 
a Royal Commission in January, 1886. The Commission is a 
strong one, consisting of twenty-three members, most of whom 
have taken an active part in promoting some branch of elemen- 
tary education; and it includes some of the more active 
supporters of the most opposite views. The Commission first 
met in February of last year, and it has been occupied since 
that time in examining witnesses, and in collecting written 
evidence, not only from different parts of this country, but also 
from abroad. The record of a large part of this preliminary 
work is contained in the bulky volumes before us, and we 
believe that, when the Commission meets again, it will be for the 
purpose of considering its Report. Before that Report is com- 
pleted it is desirable, that the abundant evidence to be found in 
these volumes should be carefully read by those interested in 
the subject, and that some expression should be given to the 
opinions which their perusal suggests: when the Report has 
been presented, it will be too late for the public to consider the 
evidence with the same advantage. 

Two points necessarily demand attention—the quantity and 
the quality of the education at present given. With respect to 
the quantity there can be no difference of opinion ; that a great 
increase has been secured is indisputable. To measure the 
extent of this increase, we take the Report of the Duke of 
Newcastle’s Commission in 1861 as our starting-point, and we 
shall best show the value of the statistics it gives, by quoting 
words from the Report :—* 


¥ * The statistical inquiry consists of two main branches. One of 
these is composed of returns furnished by the various religious 
societies connected with education, and by certain public depart- 





* Report, pp. 11-13. 
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ments, of various particulars relating to schools of the denominations 
and classes with which they are respectively connected. These 
returns include very nearly all the public elementary schools in 
England and Wales, but they give no account of private schools or 
of endowed schools not connected with central societies. In order to 
supply this deficiency the Assistant Commissioners were directed to 
obtain minute statistical information respecting every school, public 
or private, endowed or unerdowed, in their districts, and this dut 
they discharged with great labour, by personal enquiry and investi- 
gation. The result has been that we have collected statistical 
information respecting the public schools throughout the whole of 
the country, which may be taken as approximately correct and 
complete ; whilst as to the ten specimen districts, we are in posses- 
sion of statistics relating to all schools whatever, minute and 
complete enough to give averages and proportions, which may be 
relied upon with confidence for the rest of the country in relation to 
the subjects, on which the statistics furnished by the religious 
societies and public departments give no information. Thus, for 
example, the statistics furnished by the societies and public depart- 
ments give the total number of scholars in all the public schools in 
the kingdom. The statistics collected by the Assistant Commis- 
sioners show that, in the ten selected districts, somewhat more than 
one-third of the pupils in average attendance are in private schools, 
In estimating the total number of scholars in average attendance 
throughout the country, we have assumed that this proportion holds 
good, and we have framed our estimate of the whole number of 
scholars in public and private schools accordingly. The two 
branches of the enquiry not only complete but check each other. 
Thus, in the ten districts it was found that more than one-eighth of 
the population was in elementary schools. If this is correct, about 
one-twelfth ought to be comprised in the returns from the societies 
and public departments, and this is found in fact to be the case.’ 

‘The total number of week-day schools in England and Wales 
liable to the inspection of the Commissioners of Council on Educa- 
tion in 1860 was 9,378, containing 1,101,545 scholars; of these 
schools, 6,897, containing 917,255 scholars, were aided by annual 
Government grants.’* 


But the number of public schools, 7.e. departments, was 
24,563, with 1,673,158 scholars; and of private schools, 34,412, 
with 860,304 scholars.t| The Commissioners estimated that 
120,395t children were receiving no education, whilst 321,768§ 
were being educated in collegiate and superior endowed schools, 
or in private schools designed for the upper and middle classes. 
In support of this conclusion they say, that ‘wherever the 
Assistant Commissioners went they found schools of some sort, 
and failed to discover any considerable number of children who 





* Report, p.574. + Ibid, p.591,  $ Ibid, p.8t. —§ Ibid, p. 79, . 
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did not attend school for some time at some period of their 
lives.’* . Mr, Fraser (the late Bishop of Manchester) estimated 
‘that of the children of school age, only two-thirds are at school ; 
whilst Mr. Cumin (the present secretary of the Education 
Department) enters into calculations to show that almost every 
child between three and ten gets a certain amount of education, 


‘There are,’ he says, ‘I believe, very few cases indeed in which 
children have been at no school whatever. ‘T'o one clergyman in 
Bristol, to another in Plymouth, and to a third at Stoke, I put this 
question: “Do you know any moderately respectable man making 
12s, a week and upwards, who does not send his children to school?” 
Iu every case the answer was in the negative. I went myself with 
the Rev. Mr. Hutchinson, of Stoke, in order to sce if we could find 
an instance, and though we made diligent inquiry, we were unsuc- 
cessful. Again, the Rev. Mr. Procter told me that he had made 
an education census of his parish some time ago, and found no child 
without education.’ 


This statement shows what had been done by the Church, 
and the various religious bodies, ten years before the passing of 
the Act of 1870, The evil was that the work of education, being 
dependent on private enterprise and self-sacrifice, was not equally 
carried on all over the country. There were bright spots in the 
educational picture as well as dark ones; if in some parishes 
the work had not been so energetically performed as it ought to 
have been, there were others in which teachers and devoted 
people had made great sacrifices of time and money, and had 
secured a large amount of education for the poor people amongst 
whom they dwelt. From 1860 to 1870 the work grew steadily, 
so soon as those interested in education had outgrown the panic 
into which Mr, Lowe’s revised code had thrown them; but for 
two or three years after 1862, when it was introduced, the number 
of schools receiving Government grants considerably diminished. 
The increase in school accommodation after that time averaged 
about a hundred thousand places a year, and as the interest in 
education spread, the growth was becoming more rapid. But 
this growth was not fast enough for those who wished to deprive 
the Church of the glory and influence which she was winning 
as the great educating power in the country. With patience, 
and very small additional help from public sources, we believe 
that the better system which prevailed previous to 1870 might 
have been expanded to meet the wants of the nation; and that, 
without resort to compulsion, the children might have been 
gathered into school as effectually as they now are. We do not 





* Report, p. 85. 
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think we exaggerate when we say, that a twopenny or threepenny 
rate, under the more economical management of responsible 
committees of volunteers, would by this time have accomplished 
as much in quantity as has been achieved by the extravagant 
system of school boards at a cost four or five times as great, 
whilst from a religious point of view the quality would have been 
far better. As an illustration of the difference in the rate of 
expenditure of school boards and voluntary managers, we may 
mention, that the estimated cost * of the schools built by school 
boards is at the rate of 12/. 9s. 9d. per scholar, whilst that of 
voluntary schools is 5/. 7s.; and also that the school boards 
require the amount received from Government grant and school 
pence for the education of each child to be supplemented to 
the extent of 18s, 44d. from the rates (in London the amount is 
37s. 4}d.), whilst the voluntary schools require only 6s. 9d. to be 
raised by subscriptions, and 1s. 44d. by endowments. The differ- 
ence in the children’s payments is not so great as is generally sup- 
posed. In board schools, each child pays on the average 9s. 1}d.; 
in voluntary schools, 11s.2}¢. Moreover, a sum equivalent to one- 
tenth of the cost of maintaining board sthools has to be expended 
in addition for managing them; whilst in voluntary schools, 
any charge of the kind is unknown. It is not surprising, there- 
fore, to find that in nearly half the boroughs in England which 
have school boards the rate is 6d. in the pound or upwards, and 
in more than half the parishes where such boards exist, like 
sums are levied, and in a considerable number of them more 
than a shilling. Besides this, it is well to note that the rate seems 
to increase every year. We have never joined in the praises 
which have been heaped upon the Act of 1870, satisfied as 
we are that a much better result, educationally and morally, 
might have been otherwise secured. What the growth of private 
schools was during the decade preceding 1870 we have no 
means of knowing. 

With the Act of 1870 there was a sudden and rapid growth of 
schools, and of the number of children attending them. The 
whole country was compelled to provide at once for every child 
of school age. If private benevolence was willing to undertake 
the task it was to be allowed to do so, and for a very short 
period a small grant towards building was to continue to be 
made from the public exchequer; if religious zeal was unequal 
to the task, then the necessary accommodation was to be pro- 
vided by a board, which was to possess an unlimited power of 
levying rates for the purpose. Nonconformist zeal and political 





* Report of Commission of Council on Education, p. vii. _ 4 
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partizanship at once blazed forth, and seemed determined to 
show, that the power of educating the rising generation was not 
to be left to the Church and to the denominations that desired 
definite doctrinal instruction to be given. Many who had never 
shown the slightest interest in the education of the poorer classes 
of their fellow-countrymen, so long as they had to provide a 
portion of the requisite funds for the purpose out of their own 
pockets, awoke to enthusiasm in the cause when the ratepayers 
were to be mulcted for whatever sums might be needed to erect 
and sustain schools; and notably Birmingham, which had 
lagged behind many of the large towns under the earlier state 
of things, resolved to show how great things it could accomplish 
when the ratepayers’ pockets were placed at the mercy of its 
elected representatives. 

A glance at the present amount of school accommodation will 
show the enormous increase which has taken place since 1870. 
There was then room for not quite two million children in 
State-assisted schools; there is now room for more than five 
millions. There was then an average attendance of less than 
one million two hundred thousand in such schools; there is 
now an average attendance of nearly three millions and a half. 
On the other hand, it has to be remembered that there were at 
the earlier date many hundred thousands of children in ele- 
mentary schools which received no aid from the State, and in 
private schools; that these schools have now almost ceased to 
exist, and that numbers of children are now being educated 
partly at the public expense whose parents would have freely 
paid for them under the old system. 

In looking at this vast addition to our supply of public 
State-aided elementary schools another question emerges. It is 
always difficult for two competing systems to exist side by side, 
and it was foreseen from the outset that this would be the case 
when voluntary schools and rate-erected and rate-supported 
schools were placed in juxtaposition. The authors of the Act 
of 1870 were most anxious to persuade the supporters of volun- 
tary schools that they had nothing to fear from such clashing of 
interests, because the Bill which they were introducing would 
effectually protect their schools; and on this understanding 
they contrived to buy off their opposition to the measure 
before Parliament. Thus, in introducing the Bill, Mr. Forster 
said ;*¥— 

‘* We must take care not to destroy in building up—not to destroy 
the existing system in introducing a new one. In solving this 





* Verbatim Report of Debates in Parliament on Public Education Bill, p. 8. 
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problem there must be, consistently with the attainment of our object, 
the least possible expenditure of public money, the utmost endeavour 
not to injure existing and efficient schools, and the most careful 
absence of all encouragement to parents to neglect their children. 
I trust I have taken the House thus far with me. Our object is to 
complete the present voluntary system, and fill up gaps, sparing the 
public money where it can be done without, procuring as much as 
we can the assistance of the parents, and welcoming as much as we 
rightly can the co-operation and aid of those benevolent men who 
desire to assist their neighbours.’ 


It would be easy to quote any number of speeches, to the like 
effect, from different members of the Government, but this one 
is sufficient for our purpose, The evidence given before the 
Commission, whose preliminary Reports we are considering, 
shows the value of some of these assurances. The promise was 
‘not to injure existing and efficient schools,’ or as it was gra- 
phically put by Mr. Gladstone, ‘the object was to supplement, 
not to supplant’ schools, but as a matter of fact, 1124 schools,* 
of which 792 belonged to the Church, have been crushed out of 
existence by the multiplication of board schools, or else have 
been surrendered by their managers from poverty, pusillani- 
mity, faithlessness, or want of ability to manage them. When 
the actual state of the case is known, perhaps the wonder is that 
more schools have not ceased to exist. For the returns show, 
that there is school accommodation for one-fifth of the whole 
population in public elementary schools, and that of the ac- 
commodation so provided, more than one-third (or 1,759,216 
places) is upon the average always vacant. The Registrar- 
General estimates the number of children between five and 
thirteen in 1886, at 4,471,533, and for them 5,145,292 places 
in elementary schools exist, but then there are many children 
between those ages in public schools, grammar schools, private 
schools for gentlemen’s sons, ladies’ schools, &c., to say nothing 
of the many girls, and some boys who are taught at home. On 
the other hand, there are 436,865 children between the ages of 
three and five who had their names on the books of annual 
grant schools ; taking into account the children of all ages, the 
average attendance is 3,438,425. 

But general statements come less home to people than par- 
ticulars drawn from some one neighbourhood. And as the 
region under the London school board is the largest under the 
direction of one board, and as the most trustworthy figures can 
be obtained from its own returns relating to school supply and 
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the use made of it, we will show how the general statement just 
made is illustrated by what is being done in London. 

Last Lady Day the visitors of the London school board 
scheduled 761,826 children between the ages of three and fifteen, 
and 34,081 above thirteen, who were not exempt from attend- 
ing school ; for these they say it is necessary to provide school 
accommodation for 696,419, as they deduct 124 per cent. for 
the number of absentees from all causes.* It is not difficult to 
show how ludicrously insufficient such a deduction is. For of 
the children for whom they assert that it is necessary for them 
to find school places, 166,536 are between three and five, and as 
compulsion does not apply to infants of that age, it is quite 
optional with their parents whether they send them or not. We 
are not surprised therefore, to find that of these infants, the last 
half-yearly school board return only claims that 60,151 have their 
names on the books of any public elementary school, and this 
number is less by nearly 2000 than that of children of like age 
attending school two years previously, although 3000 more 
children between three and five were scheduled by the visitors 
in 1887 than in 1885. It therefore follows that 106,385 of these 
infants are now not attending school; moreover the average 
attendance is only 78:4 per cent. of all the children in London 
whose names are on the books of elementary schools, and con- 
sequently of those whose names are on those books 132,912 
are on the average always absent. If therefore we take the 
actual figures into account, we find that school accommodation 
is only required for 484,542 children (the number in average 
attendance), whereas it is already provided for 657,387, to say 
nothing of schools in course of erection; or to take the highest 
number present on any one occasion during the year, we find it 
to be 581,785, which shows a surplus supply even on that 
exceptional time of more than 75,000 places. Moreover, it is 
well to mark, that the number of children under five years of age 
attending school is rapidly diminishing, notwithstanding the 
increase of infant schools, the kindergarten system, and the great 
efforts which are certainly being made to popularize such schools. 
But the influence of the compulsory laws has more than counter- 
balanced such attractions ; the law says that children must attend 
school between the ages of five and thirteen, unless they shall 
have passed the required standards at an earlier age, and naturally 
parents and children say, If the law requires so much, it shall 
have that much, and no more. The figures indicating the 
attendance of infants between two and five at school in all 
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England, show this conclusively, and are remarkable. In 1865, 
15:17 per cent. of all the children at school were under five 
years of age, in 1870, 15°89 per cent., whilst in 1885 the pro- 
portion was reduced to 9°6 per cent. There is therefore no 
ground for the excuse sometimes made, that it is necessary to 
make provision for the increased number of young children who 
may be expected to attend school. It might have been said 
that the great addition in the attendance of older children would 
account for the relative diminution in the attendance of younger 
children, if the numbers given by the London school board had 
not shown that the decrease was absolute, as well as relative. 

It can therefore be no matter for surprise, that the only way 
in which the large new costly board schools in London can 
obtain scholars, is by depleting other schools, In the year 
ending 30th September, 1886, the school board opened 56 new 
schools,* which must have cost a quarter of a million of money. 
During the first three months after they were opened, there 
were admitted into these schools 4041 children above seven 
years of age from other board schools; many of which having 
been temporarily used were no doubt closed when the new 
schools were ready for use ; 2233 children above seven from other 
public elementary schools ; 666 from private schools, and only 
479 (or on an average 8} to each school) who had attended no 
school before. But as 230 of these last-named scholars were 
admitted into six schools, it follows that into the other fifty 
schools there were only received 249 scholars (or not five each) 
who had not previously been at school, whilst 40 were attracted 
into each of them from other efficient public elementary schools. 
It may well be asked, how can these facts be reconciled with Mr. 
Forster’s words, as to what was regarded as a promise concern- 
ing the future action of the Education Department, ‘we must 
use the utmost endeavours not to injure existing and efficient 
schools.’ For it must be remembered that not one of these 
schools has been built without the consent of that Department. 
It is also worthy of note that public elementary schools in the 
metropolitan area, providing efficient education for 46,862 ¢ 
children, and private efficient schools providing for 11,836 
children, have had to be closed, the greater portion of them 
from the action of the school board of London. The actual 
number of schools is not given in the return. 

That attendance at school has grown very much more rapidly 
than the population there can be no doubt. In 1858 it was 
found that one-eighth of the population was at schools of some 
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kind ; it is now found that more than one-sixth of the popula- 
tion have their names on the books of elementary schools, whilst 
we imagine that, in proportion, more children are attending 
superior schools now than there were at the earlier period. The 
number of children attending school is much larger than this in 
some counties. Thus in Leicestershire there are 10,000 children, 
or more than one-fifth of the population on the registers of public 
elementary schools, and nearly one-sixth in average attendance. 
In connection with this it may be well to enquire, what has 
been the success of the laws regulating compulsory attendance. 
The answer would seem to be that their indirect influence has 
been very great; but their direct effect much less than was 
expected. Respectable apathetic parents who might have 
suffered their children to neglect school, or to be very irregular 
in their attendance, have been afraid of incurring the shame 
and obloquy of a summons before the magistrates, and so have 
been incited to do much more to secure the education of their 
children than they otherwise would have done; whilst, on the 
other hand, the lowest class of children, for whose special benefit 
the compulsory laws were passed, appear to have benefited by 
them far less than was anticipated. This will appear if we 
look, on the ope side, at the great increase in the attendance 
of children at school, and on the other at the loud and almost 
universal complaints of those engaged in the work of edu- 
cation as to the lax manner in which the law is enforced. We 
have already adduced evidence of the increase of the attend- 
ance of children at school ; we will now show what some teachers 
say on the subject of compulsion. Mr. Grove, the head master 
of a voluntary school in Marylebone, says: ‘ There has been 
much dissatisfaction among the teachers of Marylebone and 
sume other divisions of the Metropolis as to the way in which 
the compulsory powers are exercised, and teachers from various 
parts of the country complain of laxity of the school attendance 
authorities.’ t Miss Whittenbury, the head mistress of a board 
school in London: ‘1 do not think it (regular attendance) is 
improved at all (by compulsion). I think the children have 
attended much worse the last five or six years than they did 
previously.’ { And again: ‘I often see a great many children 
about the streets ; 1 know them, and speak to them, and I know 
that they do not go anywhere.’§ Mr. Muscott, the principal 
teacher in the Garsington (Oxon) Church school, says: ‘’'The 
fact of a large number of cases having been dismissed by the 
magistrates has weakened the power of the school attendance 
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committee, and the influence of the school attendance officers.’ * 
Mrs. Sarah Knowles, head mistress of the Dibden school, Hants, 
says: ‘We have an attendance officer, but I do not think the 
children attend any the better for having him.’f It would be 
easy to quote any number of complaints of the like kind. No 
doubt the teachers’ statements are largely based upon the irre- 
gularity of the children’s attendance, there being upon the 
average only 3 children in daily attendance out of 4 whose 
names are on the books, the exact percentage is 76; but it is 
a question whether the whole system of compulsion would not 
have been summarily overthrown if it had been rigorously en- 
forced. Another point in which the Government Returns show 
a very unexpected result calls for attention. It is generally 
supposed that school boards are much more efficient and suc- 
cessful in securing the attendance of children at school than 
school attendance committees, but the Returns issued by the 
Education Department for the year ending August 31st, 1885, 
show that the worst attendance relatively to the population is 
in Cornwall,{ where there is the largest proportion of school 
boards, and therefore the smallest of school attendance com- 
mittees; whilst in Leicestershire, where the conditions are 
reversed, the result is likewise reversed. In Cornwall more 
than one-half of the schools belong to boards, and considerably 
less than one-sixth of the population have their names on the 
registers of public elementary schools, and of those so regis- 
tered, the average attendance is a little more than 73 per cent. ; 
whilst in Leicestershire, where only about one-fifth of the schools 
belong to boards, considerably more than one-fifth of the popu- 
lation have their names on the books of public elementary 
schools, and of these the average attendance is more than 77 
per cent. In the area of the London school board the pro- 
portion of children whose names are on the books is about the 
same as in Cornwall, but in London the proportion of children 
to the whole population is lower than in the country, and the 
percentage of children requiring superior education is higher ; 
the average attendance of those whose names are on the books 
of elementary schools is only 78°4 per cent., though all the 
children must live near the schools they attend, and more than 
36,000/. are annually spent in enforcing compulsion. 

Another point worthy of notice is that the Returns§ show 
that the cost of education is less in Cornwall than in any other 
county in England, except Staffordshire, which is a halfpenny 
cheaper: whilst the average cost per child for all England is 
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il. 19s. 5d., it is only 12. 13s. 113d. in Cornwall. This seems 


to prove, that where there is no desire to overthrow voluntary 
schools, those charged with the management of board schools 
are as economical in their management of schools, or even more 
so, than are the managers of voluntary schools. Looking at the 
results of the education given, as shown by the percentage of 
passes, we find that the Cornish schools pass more than the 
average number of their scholars (as compared with all England 
and Wales) in reading; a slightly smaller number than the 
average in writing; and a considerably smaller number than 
the average in arithmetic. 

There is one other point which it may be well briefly to 
notice before examining the comparative quality of the educa- 
tion given, and that is the amount of money spent on it. The 
Government Returns, from which we have already quoted, 
show that last year each child educated in a board school cost 
2/. 4s. 113d., and earned a Government grant of 17s. 10d.; each 
child in a voluntary school cost 1/. 16s. 44d., and earned a 
grant of 16s. 10}d. In the London board schools the cost per 
child was 31. 3s. 44d., and the grant 18s. 63d.; in the London 
voluntary schools the cost was 2/. 3s. 53d., the grant 17/. 34d., 
so that by spending about a pound more on each child under 
instruction in a London board school, it was worked up to 
earn ls, 34d, more grant than it would have done in a volun- 
tary school. It is well to remember, that the cost of main- 
taining the school only represents about three-fourths of the 
amount which has to be raised by school boards, as the ex- 

nses of management, of repaying the money borrowed for 
building, and the interest thereon amount to considerably 
more than one-fourth of the sum which the ratepayers have to 
supply. The loans advanced to the school boards amount to 
18,644,0002, of which nearly 11,500,000/. had been nearly 
equally divided between the boroughs and the parishes of 
England and Wales, whilst the remainder (seven millions and 
a quarter) had been advanced to the London school board. 
There is one point in connection with the subject of expense to 
which attention should be called. We have seen that, when 
Mr. Forster introduced his Bill in 1870, he emphatically 
disclaimed all thought of injuring the voluntary schools. 
One thing was evident—that when a rate-supported system 
existed side by side with a voluntary one, the resources of the 
latter would be seriously crippled. It, was} natural to expect, 
that many people would decline to support both systems ; 
some because they were too poor to afford it, others because 
their religious convictions were not sufficiently deep to prompt 
them 
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them to make sacrifices to support an educational system whose 
distinctive feature was the inculcation of definite religious 
truth, so long as education could -be obtained at the common cost 
of the ratepayers if this feature was eliminated. To meet this 
foreseen difficulty the Bill, when introduced into Parliament, con- 
tained a clause empowering school boards to make grants towards 
the maintenance of voluntary schools, the only condition being 
that, if a grant was made to one school in a parish or borough, 
there should be the same help given to all the voluntary schools 
within the same rating area. To this clause the Birmingham 
League and Dissenters generally raised strong objections, and 
so the Government to buy off their opposition withdrew it, pro- 
mising at the same time to raise the grant from the Consoli- 
dated Fund by one-half, This promise has been kept in the 
letter, but broken in the spirit. For whilst the grant has been 
increased to the extent promised, the cost of maintaining schools 
has been so added to by the ever new demands of the Education 
Department, that the amount which the managers have to provide 
from voluntary sources is greater now than it was in 1870. 
In that year the education of each child in a public elementary 
school cost 25s. 5d., of which 9s, 2d. were provided by the 
grant, and 16s, 3d. by subscriptions and by the children’s pence ; 
in 1886 the education of each child in a voluntary school 
cost 1/. 16s, 44d., of which the grant furnished 16s, 104d, 
leaving 19s. 64d., or nearly 3s. more per child to be found out 
of the children’s pence and subscriptions than in 1870; and 
though the amount raised by school pence is much greater now 
than it was in 1870, and the amount of subscriptions needed 
for each child’s education is consequently less, yet the aggregate 
sum which has to be found by the various religious bodies who 
are anxious to have the children of their poorer co-religionists 
properly instructed in the faith of their fathers, is much greater 
now than it was then. In 1870 the voluntary subscriptions 
amounted to 418,839/, and the income from endowments (which 
are capitalized voluntary gifts) to 47,558. ; whilst in 1886, the 
amounts were respectively 742,597/. and 153,004/. Of these 
sums Church-people subscribed 586,950/. for the maintenance of 
their schools, while 133,159/. were received from endowments. 
Now that we have examined the statistical and financial 
results of the Act of 1870, we come to what is, after all, the most 
important part of the subject, the quality of the education 
imparted ; and it may be well to remember, that the fault found 
in the Report of the Duke of Newcastle’s Commission with the 
education then given was, that whilst the children in the higher 
classes, who remained for several years at school, were well 
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taught, the lower classes were very imperfectly instructed, and 
were little or none the better for their attendance at school. 
The special point therefore to be considered is the improvement 
which has been made upon the state of things then current. 
To speak first of the extent to which instruction in the rudi- 
mentary subjects of reading, writing, and arithmetic, has been 
spread amongst the people. One standard by which absolute 
illiteracy used to be judged, was the extent to which people 
signed their names with a cross when they were married. This 
does not give a perfectly accurate view, because it is said, and 
with some truth, that there are persons who are so nervous 
at that time that they prefer making a mark to signing their 
names. This would be as true in 1870 as it was‘in 1884, the 
last year for which we have the figures, and it was perhaps 
more likely to act then than it is now, because more people at 
the later date must have been at school, and the fashion, so 
to speak, of being able to write is more general. Moreover, it is 
well to remember, that such exceptional cases of apparent illite- 
racy would only be found in those who are not accustomed to 
write, and it is fair to presume that those who seldom write are 
not frequent readers. ‘The Returns show a decided improvement 
in the fourteen years, but there still remains more illiteracy than 
we should have expected. In 1870, out of 44* persons who were 
married, 1 could not sign his or her name; in 1884 it was 1 out 
of rather more than 74. The illiteracy is not most conspicuous 
where we should have expected it: thus Rutlandshire stands at 
the head of the list as having fewer persons who are unable to 
write than any other county; Westmoreland stands next ; then 
the extra metropolitan parts of Surrey; after which come in 
order, Sussex, metropolitan parts of Middlesex, Hants, London, 
and then a number of counties, chiefly agricultural. At the very 
bottom of the list is Monmouthshire, where the proportion of 
illiterates is nearly five times greater than in Rutlandshire, 
whilst next in order from the bottom of the list stand Stafford- 
shire and South Wales, where the illiterates are more than four 
times as numerous as in Rutlandshire. Warwickshire with Bir- 
mingham, which apparently claims to be able to educate the world, 
stands 36th in the list, far below the purely agricultural counties 
upon which it looks down, and the West Riding of Yorkshire is a 
long way below the other two Ridings. It is also worthy of 
remark, that on the whole, the South of England is much less 
illiterate than the North. Speaking generally, the men are less 
frequently able to write their names than the women in the 
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agricultural counties, whilst the state of things is reversed in 
counties where there are extensive manufactures or occupations 
for women, such as straw-plaiting or lace-making. 

Before we examine the results of the education given, it may 
be well to show what, in the opinion of the Education Depart- 
ment, is meant by elementary education. Mr. Cumin, the 
permanent secretary, has given copious evidence on the subject. 
He says, ‘ There is no definition of elementary education in the 
Act of Parliament’;* ‘an elementary school is a school or 
department at which elementary education is the principal part 
of the education there given; ‘ whatever is allowed by the 
code is elementary education, so that if the code has seven 
standards, ipso facto it makes those seven standards elementary 
education by the Act of Parliament’;t if the Department 
defines elementary education to include alegebra, Euclid and 
mensuration, French, Latin, mechanics, chemistry, physics, 
physiology, botany, sound, light and heat, magnetism, electricity, 
and domestic economy for girls, those subjects are to be con- 
sidered elementary ; they are all included in the code and most 
of them are taught in one school or andther, whilst in addition 
German and Hebrew are taught at some schools. In fact, there 
is nothing whatever to hinder the Department from sanctioning 
any subject as a part of elementary education. As Mr. Cumin 
says, ‘ Article 16 of the code, after enumerating the obligatory 
subjects and the optional subjects, says, “any other subject 
other than those mentioned in this article, may, if sanctioned 
by the Department, be taken as a specific subject, provided that 
a graduated scheme of teaching be submitted and approved by 
the inspector.” ’ f 

Of course the whole of this ambitious programme is not 
carried out in any one school, and only partially in compara- 
tively few, but its existence has a tendency to confuse the minds 
of people as to what elementary education really is, and for 
what purpose it exists amongst us. We need not wonder, there- 
fore, that there are frequent complaints of our elementary schools 
failing to instil the rudiments of learning into their scholars. 
Thus Mr. Grove, the head master of a national school in 
Marylebone, says: ‘ We do not get as good results as we did 
before 1862. The knowledge which the children get at school 
does not stay with them : it very soon passes away: it is super- 
ficial.’§ Mr. J. Bradbury, master of the Abney British School, 
Moseley, on being asked how far the children attending night 
schools remembered what they had been taught in day school, 
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answered : ‘If they are absent for two years or more, they 
generally require to go through the same work again; but they 
often take the night school in the winter succeeding the time 
when they leave the day school work, and they go on in the 
standard in which they were when they left the day school.’”* 
Mr. Ebenezer Morris, master of the British School, Menai Bridge, 
in reply to a question whether the result of the present system 
has been to increase learning, and the love of learning, or the 
reverse, said, ‘ Quite the reverse; it creates distaste on the part 
of the children for learning, and when they leave school many 
of them do not care to look at a book.’f Mr. J. H. Devonshire, 
master of the Mintern Street Wesleyan School, Hoxton, thinks 
‘that the main defect of the quality of the education is its want 
of thoroughness. Almost, if not quite, as many subjects were 
taught before the introduction of the code of 1862 as now, but 
much more intelligently. The principles of arithmetic were 
carefully explained down to the lowest classes, and not an effort 
made merely to get them to work sums correctly according to 
model, and this accounts for the rapid progress that they made 
in after years, The extreme accuracy which is sought in the 
lowest classes in arithmetic and spelling is obtained at an 
enormous cost.’} And such was the evidence given by most of 
the teachers: to quote one of the most favourable on the other 
side of those whose experience extended beyond 1862, Mr. W. B. 
Adams, master of the Fleet Street Board School, Hampstead, on 
being asked whether he was satisfied with the state of things 
prior to the introduction of the code of 1862, said: ‘ No, not in 
the lower classes. I think that the upper classes, which one 
may speak of as the sixth forms of the schools, received a very 
large amount of attention from the head master, but that the 
lower classes suffered. The advantage of the present system, 
speaking generally, is the vast levelling up of the instruction 
over large masses of children. Under the old system the atten- 
tion of the teachers was ever concentrated upon getting children 
proficient in certain subjects in the upper classes of the school, 
and the mass of the school suffered.’§ But this evidence is to 
some extent qualified by what he said respecting the teaching of 
arithmetic: ‘ Several of the mothers of my girls (his is a mixed 
school) are employed in laundry work, and they have every 
week to make out small accounts ; and from time to time I have 
parents saying to me: “As my daughter is now in the fifth 
standard, | thought she could have worked out this little account 
correctly,” and perhaps there are two or three mistakes in one 
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page. That is a sort of instruction to myself to pay more 
attention to what I will call the problems of every-day life, 
rather than to Government arithmetic. * The Rev. E. F. 
McCarthy, head master of one of King Edward’s Schools, 
Birmingham, where from a third to one-half of the scholars are 
picked children promoted from elementary schools, says: 
‘ These pupils constantly disappoint the expectations formed of 
them and belie the reputation acquired at the public elementary 
school, and this without any defects of character to account for 
the fact.’ This he attributes ‘to want of mental alertness, and 
absence of intellectual inquisitiveness, There is no desire to go 
behind the dictum of the teacher, or of the rule to the reason, 
and it takes many years of uphill labour to create that healthy 
desire: some cases seem hopeless. This failing is certainly 
more marked in those that have had the drilling of the code 
than in others, and is, in my opinion, a direct product of pay- 
ment by results.’ To turn from teachers, to Her Majesty’s 
inspectors, the Rev. D. J. Stuart says: ‘ There is a large per- 
centage of children who may pass the standards, but whose 
attainments are so extremely superficial that in six months time 
they forget everything. { Mr. M. Arnold: ‘If your question is 
whether the instruction given in the standards permanently 
affects the intelligence of a child who gets it, and gives him a 
lasting knowledge, I think it does not, and it is one great 
objection to it”§ Rev. T. W.Sharpe: ‘I think our educational 
system is well adapted to our larger schools, but it is a little too 
rigid perhaps for our small schools.’|| And in the Report, 
1886-7, of the chief inspectors we find it stated :{{/—‘The present 
system of education in country districts is very largely a waste 
of public money, as the children leave school about eleven years 
old, and forget all again.’ 

We have dwelt at considerable length on the evidence of 
experts to the failure of our present system educationally con- 
sidered, for that is looked upon as its strongest point, and if it 
fails there we do not know where we are to look for its success, 
By excluding definite religious instruction from board schools 
the religious tone of the schools must necessarily suffer, and we 
think the moral tone also; but about this the opinion of the 
teachers is much more favourable than we should have expected. 

The cause to which the unsatisfactory results of the education 
given in our schools is attributed, with nearly one voice, is the 
system of payment by results, which means the system of ad- 
ministering the Government grant by paying so much for each 
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pass in reading, writing, and arithmetic, or in special subjects 
which are called ‘specific.’ For what are termed ‘class subjects,’ 
which include English, geography, history, and elementary 
science, and needlework for girls, the examination is by classes, 
and the payment of 2s. or 1s. per child in average attendance 
is given when the class does well or fairly well. This system 
of payment by results is denounced by the teachers in the 
strongest terms. One teacher says that it ‘ demoralizes teachers, 
managers, children, inspectors, and every one who has anything 
to do with it’* Another says: ‘It is only a stimulus to 
cramming, and it is not payment by results, because we are 
not paid for the real work that we do; it is only payment for 
some particular standard. All effort to train the children in 
good conduct, honesty and truthfulness, and so on, is not taken 
into account, and much of the time is devoted in that direction.’ f 
A third says: ‘It impedes the introduction of new methods of 
instruction. ‘Teachers are afraid (I experience it day by day 
myself) to venture on any course that they think will be of 
advantage in the school, lest it may interfere to some extent 
with this mechanical accuracy that is insisted upon. It makes 
the aim of the teachers the securing of the greatest number of 
passes, and not the full development of the intelligence of the 
scholar. Its main result as regards the scholar has been to 
give him a distaste for school.’ { The way in which the ‘ merit 
grant’ is given, the teachers think, intensifies the evil. On this 
there is a large amount of evidence. 

Closely connected with this subject is that of over-pressure. 
It is asserted that many children suffer in health, not only at 
the time but in after life, from being required to learn more 
than they have ability to comprehend. A good deal of evidence 
was taken on this point, and the result seems to be that the 
requirements are not at all excessive for children of average 
ability, and much too little for really clever children; but that 
they are too high for dull, or sickly, or under-fed children, of 
whom there are many at school; and that as the standard of 
examination is the same for all, many of these are pressed 
more hardly than they ought to be, and to the injury of their 
health. 

The conclusion, therefore, on this second part of the subject 
would seem to be that it is doubtful whether, on the whole, the 
quality of the education given is better than it was some years 
since, but it is certainly more equally distributed through the 
school, The evil specially complained of in 1862 is cured ; 
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but one in the opposite direction is inflicted. Each child has 
now to pass an examination, therefore each child is taught to 
pass it. A clever child can do this with little instruction, there- 
fore he receives little, and is comparatively neglected. The 
dull child will fail unless the teacher bestows much time and 
trouble upon him ; therefore much is done for him, though he 
will probably be little better for it in after life; whilst the clever 
child, who would really profit by what he is taught, has but 
slender opportunities for improvement. There can be no doubt 
that the quantity of education given is vastly increased, and as 
this last point can be demonstrated by figures the trumpet is 
loudly blown in Parliament about the success achieved, and the 
figures showing increased accommodation and attendance of 
children are paraded, and the assertion is hazarded that the 
education is proportionately improved. And as the members 
know little or nothing about the matter, they are content to 
receive the statements of the Vice-President of the Committee 
of Council as if they were gospel truths. ‘The evidence of 
experts given in these preliminary Reports of the Commission 
should dispel this illusion. To support what has been just said, 
it may be well to give an illustration of the reckless manner in 
which statements are made in Parliament when there seems 
little chance of their being contradicted. On August 13th last, 
when the education vote was being considered, Mr. Mundella 
asserted, that school boards administered compulsion so much 
more efficiently than attendance committees that these latter 
ought to be done away with. In proof of this he affirmed that, 
in London the attendance of the children whose names were on 
the roll of elementary schools was 82 per cent., which was 6 
per cent. more than in agricultural parishes; the truth being 
that in London* it is 78-4 per cent., whilst in many country 
parishes, under attendance committees, it exceeds 80 per cent. 
A point, about which there is complete unanimity in the 
evidence given before the Commission, is the expediency of 
removing the 17s. 6d. limit. When Government first adopted 
the system of‘ payment by results,’ there were two limits placed 
on the amount of money which any school could obtain from 
the National Exchequer. The one was that in no case was the 
grant to exceed the amount raised locally by the contributions 
of subscribers and the children’s pence ; the other, that it was 
never to exceed 15s. for each child in average attendance. 
At the time there was no objection to the second of these limits, 
as the cost of education fell considerably below 30s. for each 
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child in average attendance; to the first there was always an 
objection which was fatal to its working justly. When the 
children came from well-to-do homes, and their parents could 
afford to pay 4d. or 6d. or more per week for their schooling, 
there was no difficulty in raising the required sum necessary 
to obtain the full grant earned. But where the children were 
poor, and could not afford to pay more than a penny a week 
for their schooling, there the rule pressed heavily, and not 
infrequently a portion of the grant was deducted because the 
local contributions fell short of what was needed to secure the 
amount earned. It therefore practically came to this, that the 
richer schools were more abundantly helped because they were 
rich, whilst the poorer schools were fined for being poor, and 
for doing well the especial work about which Parliament pro- 
fessed to be most anxious—educating the children of the poorest 
' classes of the community. When Lord Sandon was Vice- 
President of the Council he saw this anomaly, and wisely took 
steps to remove it. He introduced a clause into the Act of 1876 
which rendered it no longer necessary for the local authorities to 
raise a sum equal to the amount of the Government grant ; and 
he raised the limit of Government help from 15s. to 17s. 6d., 
allowing it to exceed that sum, provided there was an equal 
amount contributed from local sources, This amply met the 
wants of the time, and was as much as could be obtained from 
Parliament then; but since that time salaries have risen, the 
Department has become much more exacting in its demands, 
the school staff has to be enlarged, school apparatus of all kinds 
has been multiplied, and what was considered amply sufficient 
a few years since is now condemned as altogether inadequate. 
The consequence is that the present limit of 17s. 6d. presses 
heavily on efficient schools educating the poorest children at a 
low fee, and there is a general outcry from all parts of the 
country, from school boards and voluntary managers alike, to 
have this limit removed. 

Another grievance, much complained of, is the limitation of 
rate-aid to board schools. The friends of voluntary schools, 
in many cases on religious grounds, object to money, which 
they are compelled to pay for educational purposes, going 
to the support of schools of whose religious teaching they 
strongly disapprove. They say that the schools in which they 
are interested supply as good secular education as the board 
schools; that they comply with every requirement of the State, 
and are as much recognized by the State as is the board system 
of schools ; and that they ought therefore either to participate 
in the education rate, or else that their supporters should be 
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excused from paying that rate to the extent of their subscrip- 
tions to voluntary efficient schools within the same rating area. 
Their argument seems to us to be unanswerable by those who 
abolished Church rates on the ground that it was unjust to 
exact payment from persons of one creed to support establish- 
ments of another creed of which they disapproved; an argu- 
ment which would apply with still greater force in the case of 
schools, where the difference is between a creed and no creed, 
inasmuch as many believe that to let children grow up with 
no definite creed is practically to train them up to a denial 
of all creeds. Some of the supporters of the exclusion of 
creeds and catechisms from board schools maintained before 
the Education Commission, that the religious teaching* given 
in Sunday-schools would supply all that was required: but 
this is most effectually answered by Dr. Burgess, who says: 
‘A few years ago I got a return from every Sunday-school in 
Birmingham—Church of England, Nonconformist, Roman 
Catholic and all—and the truth of it was agreed to by all 
denominations at a public meeting which was held for the 
purpose. There were, according to those returns, 26,000 
children on the books of elementary schools who were not on 
the books of any Sunday-school. So that the Sunday-schools 
do not meet the deficiency ; they are not able to get the children, 
and those that most need the teaching ;’ ¢ and these children who 
do not attend Sunday-school he believes get no religious teaching 
at all.t ‘Over and over again children come to my school who 
never heard of God. Only the other day one of our teachers 
asked the children who was the mother of our Lord and Saviour 
Jesus Christ, and, after looking very blank, one of them said, 
“The Queen.” Another visitor was in a house talking of the 
Saviour of mankind to the poor souls there, and after he was 
gone out, the mother told me herself that the children said, 
“Who was the man he was talking about?” That was the 
position, and is the position, of a vast number of children who 
go to board schools, simply because they have no opportunity 
of hearing otherwise’§ This is borne out by what was said 
by the official representative of the Nonconformist society 
which advocates undenominational religious teaching in day- 
schools. Mr. A. Bourne, the secretary of the British and 
Foreign School Society, said || that Sunday-school influence is 
not co-extensive with the moral and spiritual needs of the 
neediest children, and that the children who most need moral 
and spiritual instruction are most likely absent from Sunday- 
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school.* He thought if the parents could give religious in- 
struction every morning and every night it would be an ex- 
ceedingly good thing, but that they had neither the necessary 
time nor ability; and that where children had no home care, 
though as a religious man he might wish to help them, as an 
educationist it was no concern of his.t So that if the religious 
instruction was not given in the day schools, it would not be 
given at all to many who attend them. He admitted that 
the progress of education in all ages up to this time depended 
upon the Christian enthusiasm of Christian teachers, and that 
Church influences would probably not continue to inspire to 
the same degree if all schools were made undenominational ; { 
he also looked upon the Education Act of 1870 § as practically 
endowing British and Foreign schools all over the country. A 
further grievance which ought to be redressed is the levying 
rates upon voluntary schools, so that they are actually compelled 
to contribute towards erecting and maintaining schools which 
are planned for their destruction ; in some parishes the rates 
thus levied amount to only a nominal sum, but in others they 
become a heavy tax. There are many voluntary schools in 
London which are compelled to pay from 301. to 50/. a year 
for local rates, and in poor places this is a formidable addition 
to the amount which has to be raised by voluntary subscriptions, 
The payment of school fees by the children is a matter that 
has been much discussed at parliamentary elections, possibly 
because their abolition may have been thought an attractive 
proposal for gaining the votes of agricultural labourers; but 
the evidence of those engaged in the work of education is 
generally adverse to such a proposal, on the ground that what 
is not paid for is not valued, and that the children who pay 
are more regular in their attendance than are those who are 
admitted free; and it may be worth while to note, that nearly 
three out of five of the children attending elementary schools 
pay less than 3d. a week. It is true that a few of the witnesses 
complained of the loss of time in collecting the fees, and of 
the loss of schooling to the children who on coming without 
their school money are sent home for it. The real difficulty 
about the fees seems to arise from the very unsatisfactory 
arrangements made by most boards of guardians for payin 
the fees of very poor children. By the Act of 1876, the 
burden of paying the school fees of poor children attending 
voluntary schools was thrown on the guardians of the poor, 
whilst school boards retained the power of remitting the fees 
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of poor children attending their own schools. The effect of 
this has been, that whilst in the latter case remission is 
secured with little or no effurt* (in Birmingham there are 
10,000 children attending board schools with free orders), in 
the former, remission is obtained with great difficulty. Parents 
have generally to go before the board of guardians as if they 
were paupers seeking relief. They have to lose half-a-day at 
the least to do this, and in the country they have often to 
walk séveral miles to the union workhouse, where the guaz- 
dians sit; even then it is often difficult to obtain a free order, 
or if one is obtained, it is only for a short time—two or three 
months; so that what from the combined causes of the ap- 
pearance of pauperism, the loss of time, and the uncertainty of 
the issue of their application, parents refuse to apply. In a 
few cases the guardians have appointed a special sub-committee 
to meet, and examine the applications for remission in the 
spirit intended by the Act. If this were generally done, there 
would be little difficulty about the payment of school fees. Our 
readers will remember, that the Act of 1870 ordered that the 
school boards should provide for ali such necessitous cases, 
by remitting the fees of poor children attending their own 
schools, and paying for them when they attended voluntary 
schools, But a violent agitation was got up by the Dissenters 
against the clause of the Act (the twenty-fifth) which gave this 
power, and so in 1876 the present plan was proposed in order 
to obtain peace. 

Another subject much discussed in the <vidence is the training 
colleges for teachers, and the general question of the supply of 
teachers. The existing colleges are all denominational, except 
those belonging to the British and Foreign School Society, which 
are intended to meet the wants of various bodies of Dis- 
senters, and have, therefore, only general so-called unsectarian 
teaching, Very large sums were raised for the erection of the 
training colleges by the religious bodies to which they belong, 
and these were supplemented by grants from the National Ex- 
chequer, Towards their maintenance, the Government has 
always given a number of Queen’s scholarships, which cover 
three-fourths of the college expenses of the students, and the 
remaining fourth is furnished partly by the payments of the 
students, and partly by the contributions of the friends of the 
respective colleges ; the National Society finding a considerable 
proportion of what has to be raised by all the colleges belonging 
to the Church of England, except that of St. Katharine’s, Totten- 
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ham, which is liberally supported by the Society for Promoting 
Christian Knowledge. But the training colleges supply only a 
portion of the teachers required ; the sudden and rapid growth 
of schools, consequent on the passing of the Education Act of 
1870, created a demand far beyond the power of these colleges 
to meet. In order that a sufficient supply of qualified teachers 
might be forthcoming, the Education Department proposed regu- 
lations by which pupil-teachers, on the expiration of their 
apprenticeship, might be qualified to take charge of small 
country schools, and by which other persons, approved by the 
Education Department, might be examined for certificates to 
enable them to take charge of elementary schools, These regu- 
lations have been changed from time to time; but they have 
led to an increasing number of teachers who have not been 
trained at a college being admitted into the profession, And 
now, whilst there are 10,552 male, and 10,488 female teachers 
who have been trained for two years, and 1,071 male and 1,070 
female teachers who have been trained for less than two years, 
there are 5,143 male and 13,594 female teachers who have been 
certificated without being trained, and 39 male and 255 female 
teachers provisionally certificated on the expiration of their 
apprenticeship. The presence of the untrained teachers has 
considerably lessened the demand for trained teachers, and 
there is at present some difficulty in finding employment for all 
who desire it. Partly on this account, and partly to make the 
teaching staff as efficient as possible, a desire has been expressed 
in several quarters for the establishment of day training colleges 
such as there are in Scotland. A further advantage alleged on 
behalf of such colleges is, that they would be able to train pupil 
teachers from board schools, and elsewhere, who object to the 
religious teaching given in the existing denominational colleges. 
The opinions of witnesses are divided as to their utility ; some 
object to them on account of their lack of religious, moral, 
and social training, whilst the admirers of board schools, and 
those who are eager for their extension, are loud in their 
advocacy of them. 

A good deal of evidence appears to have been taken relative 
to the pupil-teacher system, which was much praised by the 
principals of training colleges, though fault was found in several 
cases with the instruction that many of the pupil teachers receive 
during their apprenticeship. To remedy this two plans have 
been suggested, and are being tried ; the one is to diminish the 
time when they have to be present in school, and so to give 
them more leisure for the preparation of their own lessons; the 
other is to secure for them a better education by appointing 
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special teachers at certain centres to instruct them in classes, 
and so to secure real proficients to Jecture to them in each subject 
which they have to take up. The difficulty with respect to 
both systems is the expense ; to school boards, which have the 
bottomless pocket of the ratepayers to draw upon, this is a 
matter of no importance ; but it is otherwise with the managers 
of voluntary schools, who have themselves to furnish the requi- 
site funds. An objection was urged against the centre system 
of teaching pupil teachers, on the ground that it would impair 
the moral control of the head teachers of the schools over their 
subordinates. The general feeling seemed to be that, intel- 
lectually, it would be an advantage to the pupil teachers, but 
that the moral results were more doubtful. 

There was another subject of considerable interest, about which 
nearly every witness seems to have been questioned, and that 
was the working of the conscience clause. Only one* authenti- 
cated case of its violation was adduced, and that was in a London 
board school, where a child whose parents had taken advantage 
of it was subjected to unpleasant treatment in consequence. 
There were some indefinite allegations as to children t who did 
not attend Sunday-school being excluded from the advantages 
of school treats and benefit clubs, and others about parents 
shrinking from claiming exemption for fear of what might 
happen ;{ but no names were given, and no proof was offered 
that could be investigated, so that what was said amounted rather 
to suspicion on the part of the witness than evidence which 
would bear sifting. 

There was another matter of great importance brought before 
the Commission, in which the working of the Act of 1870 did 
not harmonize with what Mr. Forster had led the friends of 
voluntary schools to expect. He had told them that the 
Government must take care not to destroy in building up, and 
that they would welcome as much as they rightly could the co- 
operation and aid of those benevolent persons who desire to assist 
their neighbours. How entirely the Act has failed to do this the 
following will show. The 18th section of the Act of 1870, pro- 
vides that ‘the school board shall maintain and keep efficient 
every school provided by such board, and shall from time to time 
provide such additional school accommodation as is, in their 
opinion, necessary in order to supply a sufficient amount of public 
school accommodation for their district.’ This Mr. Cumin holds 
(and we believe he is supported by the opinion of the late law 
officers of the Crown) to be ‘a direction and command to the 
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school board, to supply deficient accommodation, and if they 
supply it, of course nobody else would be required to supply 
it.* As illustrations of how this works there are several ex- 
amples. There is a hamlet of Swansea, where a large poor 
Roman Catholic population has been collected.t For the educa- 
tion of the children, the Roman Catholics built a school at 
Dan-y-Graig, after much correspondence with the Department. 
The Swansea school board objected, and obtained leave from 
the Department to enlarge their schools, in order to compel 
these poor Roman Catholic children to attend the board school, 
although on religious grounds their parents objected to their 
doing so; but notwithstanding this, the Department has steadily 
refused to allow the Roman Catholic school to be inspected, 
and to receive an annual grant. There was another case at 
Willesden.t A school board was elected to supply a deficiency, 
when the clergyman offered to build a school by voluntary con- 
tributions; to this the Department objected, and threatened to 
declare the school board, which was anxious to accept the offer, 
in default, if it did not at once supply the deficiency ; the dis- 
pute was eventually settled by the school board hiring a school, 
while a voluntary school was erected, so that a superabundance of 
accommodation is provided. Another case has excited con- 
siderable attention, from having been before Parliament. At 
Middleton-St.-George, in the county of Durham, the clergyman 
proposed that a school board should be formed, which was 
accordingly done, and a board hostile to him was elected : upon 
this he declined to hand over his school to the board; the 
Department refused in consequence to allow the school to be 
inspected or to receive an annual grant, though it continued 
as efficient as it had been in previous years when it received 
government help. The Government introduced a Bill into 
Parliament to compel the clergyman to sell his school to the 
board, and so to establish by terror a precedent which would 
enable it to overthrow any voluntary school it pleased, and to 
hand it over toa school board. We understand that the Bill 
has been withdrawn on a compromise being offered, but it 
reflects no credit on a Conservative Administration that it 
should have lent itself to such a proposal. 

We have now dealt with all the more salient facts respecting 
the present system of education which have been elicited by 
the Royal Commission now sitting. We have striven to avoid 
all reference to technical matters, nor have we said anything 
about the remedies proposed by the various witnesses, which 
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have yet to be considered by the Commission, Our object has 
been to provide information as to the existing state of ele- 
mentary education in our public schools, which may lead others 
toa careful examination of the subject, upon the right settlement 
of which very much of the future prosperity of the country 
must depend. 

But, before concluding, it may be desirable to make an excep~ 
tion in favour of what is proposed as the best settlement of 
the present controversy, by two specially important witnesses. 
Lord Lingen who was for some time permanent secretary of the 
Education Department, recommended as follows :— 


‘I have some idea like this in my mind, that, supposing you had a 
system of local government established all over the country, one of 
the first things that you would have to consider would be this: 
Shall the organization for education be independent of and separate 
from the general local government? For instance, at this time the 
poor law, even in a municipal town, has its own organization distinct 
from the municipality. That would be one very important question, 
and would somewhat modify the result. But so far as I can make 
my own mind up on this very difficult question, instead of the 
Government having to deal, as it does now, with every individual 
school, making a separate grant to that school, going into all the 
details of its government, 1 should like to arrive at some principle 
like this: where you had a school district and took population as the 
basis, and you calculated at what cost per head of the population you 
can give a good elementary education, I should like then the State to 
make whatever contribution it thought was right to make; I would 
have it make some, in order to retain the power of inspection, very 
much as it now does over the poor law and over the police. I should 
like the State always to retain a certain contribution towards 
education. But I think that if you had population for the basis, 
and a limit of what you thought was the proper charge per child for 
its education, if it exceeded that amount it would be the look out of 
the locality ; but with relation to this standard charge I would have 
the State give a certain grant, and that grant I should like to be paid 
over to the local authority, the distribution of that grant being by 
the local authority completely its own act and deed, subject to audit, 
and subject to inspection. If this could be worked out then I should 
like to see some such modification of the 14th clause (I think it is) 
about catechisms in the Education Act of 1870, as would not make 
that a ground of difference between one school and another.’ * 


He further explained his proposal with respect to its bearing 
on voluntary schools as follows :— 


‘I think the local authority would have to make its own terms 
with them. Supposing that you had an Act of Parliament which 
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prescribed under certain general conditions what ought to be in 
quantity and quality the elementary education of a district, and then 
imposed upon the local authority the obligation of maintaining the 
education up to that standard, the first thing that they would 
naturally do would be to take a sort of educational census of their 
district, to see what schools they bad got, both board schools and 
voluntary schools. My own impression is that if the suppression of 
a voluntary school meant building a board school out of the rates, 
the voluntary schools would have a very great security in that fact 
against being treated in a very hostile manner; and I think that the 
local authority would in all probability be able to come to terms 
under certain very general conditions imposed by an Act of Parlia- 
ment, which would enable them to aid impartially towards both 
voluntary schools and board schools, however they might be conducted, 
out of the rate.’* 


If sufficient security were taken that all school boards should 
deal equitably with voluntary schools, there is much to be said 
in favour of this proposal, but when we remember the hostile 
spirit which many boards have shown towards voluntary schools, 
this point would have to be carefully safeguarded. 

Mr. Patrick Cumin, the present permanent secretary, gave 
evidence to much the same effect. He said :— 


‘This tremendous detail, of looking into every school in the 
country, I maintain to be entirely unnecessary. It was all very well 
when it was a small affair, but now that it has become national, it 
seems to me to be detail run mad; it is going into a lot of detail, 
which I do not believe is a good thing. If the thing came to a 
change (but it would be a very considerable change) I should wait 
for the establishment of a county board. Then I should have part 
of that county board an education committee. I am now excluding 
the boroughs. I am dealing with the country outside the boroughs. 
You set up this county board elected as Parliament should determine. 
Then I should say: Now, I will pay you, the committee,so much money; 
I will retain, of course, the power to compel you to put up a sufficient 
number of schools for the county. That is a right which should be 
retained in the central department. Then I shall leave to you the 
distribution of that money (which, I might venture to add, must be a 
good deal smaller than that now distributed), and one of the condi- 
tions that I should make would be this, that you must raise quite as 
much money locally as you get from us. If you get 11. from us, you 
must raise ll. But the money would be distributed by this local 
board, Then when you come to the board schools and the voluntary 
schools, I should abolish the 14th section (Cowper-Temple clause) ; 
that is to say, I would allow a county board to pay to any school, I 
do not care whether it is the most rigid denominational school—that 
I should leave to the county board. I should say: It matters 
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nothing to the central government about the rest of it, but you, the 
local people, are entitled to distribute this money to any efficient 
school you like.’* 


It will be seen, from the points in this evidence to which we 
have called attention, that a crisis has arrived in the elementary 
education of the country, and that changes must shortly be made 
for the better or the worse. The evidence has clearly brought 
to the surface, that there is a large amount of discontent on the 
subject, which affects a considerable number of those who are 
actively engaged in the work of education. Teachers and 
managers think that the education given is not so good as it 
ought to be, and that one great reason for this is the regulations 
under which government help is given. Moreover they feel 
aggrieved at the manner in which that assistance is distributed ; 
and managers of voluntary schools feel themselves unfairly 
weighted by the constantly increasing demands made upon 
them by the Education Department, and by their having to 
pay an education rate, in which the schools that specially 
interest them are not allowed to participate. At this very time 
there is an agitation in favour of requiring technical manual 
instruction to be given in day schools, and for cooking to be 
taught to the girls; possibly both desirable things, but both ~ 
requiring a considerable outlay, which can be easily provided 
by those who have an unlimited power of rating the public, 
but which cannot be so easily furnished by those who have to 
depend upon private liberality for the required funds. 

To master the three bulky volumes issued by the Commission 
demands so much time, that they will hardly be read by those 
not directly connected with elementary schools. It is therefore 
most desirable to arouse attention to the subject, before any 
irrevocable step is taken. When the Commissioners issue their 
Report containing matured advice, it will be necessary to obtain 
an Act of Parliament to carry out what they propose; and in 
order that this may be done wisely, not only members of the 
two Houses of Parliament, but all persons, whose opinion on 
the subject carries weight, should carefully study the question 
in its moral and religious as well as in its educational bearings, 
and express their opinions as occasion serves, so that the nation 
may have some power of appreciating what is proposed, and 
may satisfy itself that its citizens are likely to be well and 
wisely trained for a right discharge of the important duties 
placed upon them. 
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Art. VI.— The Architectural History of the University of 
Cambridge, and of the Colleges of Cambridge and Eton. By 
the late Robert Willis, M.A., F.R.S., Jacksonian Professor in 
the University of Cambridge, and sometime Fellow of Gonville 
and Caius College. Edited, with large additions and brought 
up to the present time, by John Willis Clark, M.A., late 
Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. Cambridge, 1886. 
4 vols. to. 


HE beautiful volumes, which lie before us, contain the 
results of the combined labours of the late Professor 
Willis and of his nephew and literary executor, Mr. John 
Willis Clark, and give to the world the long-promised and 
much-desired ‘ Architectural History of the University of Cam- 
bridge.’ The work is most appropriately ‘inscribed,’ in a few 
touching words by Mr. Clark, ‘with gratitude, affection, and 
regret,’ to ‘the memory’ of that great scholar, so suddenly and so 
prematurely snatched from us last year,—one of the purest- 
minded, most absolutely unselfish, and most loving-hearted of 
men, who put his own unrivalled stores of accurate knowledge 
so unreservedly at the service of others, that his own vast 
learning was too little estimated by the public,—his ‘ dear 
friend’ Mr. Henry Bradshaw, late Public Librarian of the 
University, ‘without whose help’ the work ‘could not have 
been produced,’ and to whom he describes himself as ‘ under 
deeper obligations than he can put into words.’ 

We may preface our notice of this joint work by saying that 
the ‘ Architectural History ’ appears in a form every way worthy 
of the syndics of the Cambridge University Press, to whose 
‘splendid liberality’ Mr. Clark bears grateful testimony. In 
these days of cheap and slovenly printing the eye rests with no 
ordinary satisfaction on a goodly square page, with ample 
margins, a clear and pleasing typography, and a general ‘ soigné’ 
character, evidencing, in Mr. Clark’s words, an ‘anxiety on the 
part of the staff of the Press to produce the work in the best 
possible manner, which leaves little, if anything, to be desired. 

Of the beauty of the illustrations so abundantly scattered 
through the pages of the work we cannot speak too highly. 
They are admirable examples of wood-cutting, of which those 
due to the ‘ artistic talent’ of Mr. John O’Connor fully deserve 
the special mention accorded to them by Mr. Clark; while the 
unstinting liberality, with which these illustrations are given to 
elucidate the architectural descriptions and render them generally 
intelligible, calls for much gratitude from the non-professional 
reader. The smallest detail, down to the arrangement of a stair- 
case, 
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case, or the form of a knocker, is thus made clear, ‘ oculis sub- 
jecta fidelibus.’ The fourth volume contains ground-plans of 
each of the colleges and of some of the chief University build- 
ings, essential for the comprehension of the formation of their 
sites, and the gradual growth of their buildings. By a very 
ingenious device, suggested by a French work on the archi- 
tectural history of the city of Paris,* it has been rendered prac- 
ticable to compare the original and the existing arrangements of 
the buildings, by means of a double plan, one superimposed on 
the other; the older arrangements being drawn on paper and 
the later on tracing linen, through which the earlier plan can be 
seen. We may add that the usefulness of the work as a book 
of reference is much enhanced by one of the most complete and 
well-arranged indexes we have ever had occasion to consult. 

The work had its origin in a lecture delivered before the 
Archeological Institute, on the occasion of its Annual Congress 
being held at Cambridge, on Wednesday, July 5, 1854. This 
lecture, as well as the equally remarkable lecture by the late 
Dr. Guest on ‘ The Four Great Boundary Dykes of Cambridge- 
shire, was delivered in the Senate-house in the presence of 
the Prince Consort and his suite. Such ‘a lecture,’ writes 
Mr. Clark, ‘on a subject which could not fail to interest, 
especially when set forth with Professor Willis’s rare power of 
exposition and admirable delivery, excited the greatest enthu- 
siasm, and he was requested to publish it without delay.’ This 
he undertook to do ; but the subject grew upon him, and, finding 
it impossible to ‘do justice to it within the narrow limits of a 
pamphlet,’ he determined to develop the lecture into a detailed 
history. The undertaking received a fresh stimulus from the 
second lecture delivered by him on ‘ The Architectural History 
of the University,’ in 1860, when the Architectural Congress 
held a meeting in Cambridge, and again in the following year, 
when, as Sir Robert Rede’s lecturer, he chose ‘The Archi- 
tectural History of Trinity College’ as his subject. The promise 
of speedy publication was on these occasions renewed, but from 
various causes it was never fulfilled. 

The task, which has in consequence devolved on his nephew 
and literary executor, Mr. J. Willis Clark, has proved to be 
one of much greater labour and difficulty than he had at first 
anticipated. ‘At no college was the work quite finished ; if 
the history of the building was complete, that of the site was 
unfinished, or vice versd. . . . Everywhere there were gaps to 
be filled up, but no materials suitable for the purpose were at 
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1875 and 1882. 
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hand. Notes and sketches existed in abundance, but the greater 
part written in a species of shorthand to which he alone could 
have supplied the key.’ In the face of these embarrassments 
Mr. Clark felt that, if the work devolved upon him were to be 
done in a way ‘worthy alike of the author and of the Uni- 
versity, he must gird himself to an entirely unanticipated 
amount of personal labour in research. ‘I came to the con- 
clusion,’ he writes, ‘that it would be necessary to go back to 
the point from which Professor Willis himself started, and 
investigate the whole subject afresh.’ Such a work, to be done 
well, could only be done slowly. . Those who have been happy 
enough to live to see the published work will acknowledge that 
the long delay, just eleven years, is fully compensated by 
so admirable a consummation. The general arrangement of 
the work is that drawn up for his own direction by Professor 
Willis. The scheme could be ‘followed in its general outline 
without difficulty ; but for separate details,’ Mr. Clark says, he 
has ‘ often had to content himself with the indication afforded 
by a single line or an unfinished sketch.’ In all his additions, 
conscientiously indicated by square brackets, which extend to 
nearly two-thirds of the published work, Mr. Clark has ‘ strictly 
confined ’ himself‘ within the limits which the author had traced 
for his own guidance.’ The department of ‘social history’ which 
Professor Willis proposed to combine with the ‘ architectural 
history’ of the University—though in Mr, Clark’s words it is, ‘ as 
possessing a human interest, naturally the most fascinating ’—has 
been only slightly touched on. Instead of accusing him of 
having ‘ developed this part of the subject with too great minute- 
ness, most persons will wish that he had devoted more: space 
to it.* 

Of the three volumes before us, the first opens with an histo- 
rical introduction describing the gradual growth of the Uni- 
versity and Collegiate systems (distinct in their origin and 
purpose) both at Oxford and Cambridge, and an account of the 
various classes of persons for whom the benefits of the founda- 
tions were designed. These were the scholars and fellows, the 
terms, being at first used indifferently ; the sizars and subsizars, 
as the poorer students were designated, who received board, 





* For one portion of the field, the eighteenth century, the deficiency has 
been supplied by two delightful volumes, of which it has been remarked, ‘It is 
difficult to say whether they are more learned or more entertaining,’ produ 
by the worthy heir of an honoured nanie, the Rev. Christopher Wordsworth, 
Canon of Lincoln, éntitled * The Social Life at the English Universities,’ and the 
‘ Schots-Academiew, or some account of the Studies in the Eighteenth Century,’ 
which await the completion of the series by the publication of the third volume, 
promised ten years back. 
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lodging, and education in return for acting as servants to 
the fellows, and sometimes, as the building accounts show, 
actually earning money in the intervals of their studies as day- 
labourers ; the ‘ perendinants,’ self-invited guests, availing them- 
selves of the hospitality of the foundation, and abusing the 
patience of their hosts by continually putting off their departure 
till the day after to-morrow, ‘perendie’; fellow-commoners, 
‘commensales,’ and ‘ pensioners,’ 2.e. those who, without being 
on the foundation of a college, were allowed to reside within 
its walls on paying rent, ‘pensio,’ for their chambers—a pri- 
vilege, we may notice, originally confined to former fellows 
of the house, benefactors, Church dignitaries, or the like. 
By degrees the college doors were opened more widely, and 
‘stranger students’ began, as at present, to be admitted to 
commons and residence at their own charges. The earliest 
recognition of this class, which now forms the main body of 
the University residents, is at Magdalen College, Oxford, in 
1479, where ‘the sons of noble and worthy persons, friends of 
the college,’ not exceeding the number of twenty, were allowed 
to be received if provided with proper guardians. A similar 
liberty, under like, restrictions as to number and responsible 
tutelage, is given by the later statutes of Balliol College (1507), 
Corpus Christi College (1517), Brasenose College (1521), and 
elsewhere. By the middle of the sixteenth century, the modern 
system of admitting students not on the foundation was fully 
established ; and, as a natural result, the office of ‘tutor’ in the 
present meaning of the term then first appears, being probably 
introduced at King’s Hall, the chief of the earlier foundations 
absorbed in Trinity College, ‘where the students were much 
younger than elsewhere.’ 

We have said, that the University and the colleges were in 
origin and purpose quite distinct. The growth of both was 
slow and gradual. Bodies of students not bound together’ by 
any ties but the common pursuit of learning, lodging where 
they could, not under any general central discipline, were 
congregated at Oxford and Cambridge as they had been at 
Paris, the prototype of them both, before the existence of any- 
thing that could be properly called a university, using that 
term in its original sense of ‘an association of teachers united 
by mutual interest ;’* and the University, when at last it grew 
up, like all medieval institutions under the authority and 
spiritual influence of the Church, was long anterior to the 
foundation of separate colleges. 





* ‘History of the University of Oxford, by the Hon. G. C. Brodrick, D.C.L., 
Warden of Merton College (Epochs of Church History), p. 7. 
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The University as such was, at first, merely a teaching body. 
It did not concern itself with the material wants, the food and 
lodging of the students, beyond the exercise of a general superin- 
tendence over the rents and markets, and a paternal care of 
their ‘ public morals,’ 

The wholesale destruction of records, which took place in the 
frequent conflicts between ‘Town and Gown’ in the Middle 
Ages, has rendered accurate knowledge of the early history of the 
University impossible, but Professor Willis thinks that it may 
be assumed, that ‘at first the University took no cognizance 
whatever of the way in which students obtained lodgings.’ 
The inconvenience and discomfort of this system, together with 
its moral dangers, led to the establishment of what were after- 
wards known as Hostels,’ due apparently to the voluntary action 
of the students themselves, ‘who with the connivance of the 
University,’ according to Dr. Caius, ‘rented any empty houses 
from the townspeople they could obtain possession of, which 
they termed Hostels or literary Inns.’ Quarrels about rent and 
other dissensions gradually led the University to take these 
hostels to some extent under their superintendence, and to 
require that each hostel should be managed by a Principal. In 
later days, when the collegiate system had become established, 
many of the hostels for protection’s sake attached themselves to 
some college, or were bought up by the colleges out of their 
corporate funds, or purchased and presented to them by private 
benefactors. Those that survived in their independent condition, 
being without endowment, though they long maintained their 
popularity, were unable to compete successfully with the superior 
attractions of the endowed colleges, Dr. Caius, who remembered 
them ‘in good repute and crowded with students,’ before his 
death in 1573 saw them all, with few exceptions, deserted and 
given back into the hands of the townspeople. The decadence 
of the hostel system is thus picturesquely described by Fuller :— 

‘In these Hostles scholars were more conveniently accommodated 
than in townsmen’s houses (wherein anciently they lived), both be- 
cause here they were united under one head, and because they were 
either rent free or paid it by agreement to a chief of their own society. 
But as stars lose their light when the sun ariseth, so all these Hostles 
decayed by degrees when endowed colleges began to appear at Cam- 
bridge, and I behold Trinity Hostle* (wherein students continued till 
the year 1540) as the longest liver, surviving all the rest.’ 


The collegiate system, which by its superior merits so com- 
pletely supplanted the earlier hostels, had its origin at Oxford, 





* Trinity Hostel is placed ene Parker in the houses opposite the east 
inity. 
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and is due to the creative genius of the great lawyer-priest 
Walter of Merton, the Chancellor of Henry III. and Bishop of 
Rochester, 1274-1278,—the most munificent and probably the 
most able statesman and prelate of the thirteenth century. The 
earlier foundations of William of Durham and John Balliol, 
which subsequently developed into the colleges of University 
and Balliol, were not, in their original idea, colleges at all, in 
the proper sense of the word, i.e. organized societies with the 
right of corporate self-government, but exhibition-funds ad- 
ministered by the University; and it was not till he had 
shown the way that the exhibitioners of the respective founda- 
tions were gathered together into a single building, and provided 
with statutes mainly borrowed from those drawn up by Walter 
of Merton. 
To quote the words of the present Warden :— 


‘ As an institution for the promotion of academical education under 
collegiate discipline, but secular guidance, it’—Merton College— 
‘was the expression of a conception entirely new in England, which 
deserves special consideration, inasmuch as it became the model of 
all other collegiate foundations, and determined the future constitution 
of both the English Universities. In this sense Merton College is 
entitled to something more than precedence, for its founder was the 
real founder of the English College system.’ * 


The system inaugurated by Walter of Merton at Oxford was 
not slow in finding its way to Cambridge. Ten years after the 
promulgation of his code of statutes,—the Regula Mertonensis, as 
it came to be called, which served as the pattern for so many 
subsequent codes,—and six years after his death, Hugh of 
Balsham, Bishop of Ely, founded the first Cambridge College, 
thus ‘ endeavouring to give to the University of Cambridge the 
benefit of the system so happily established at Oxford by 
Merton.’ 

Balsham’s first attempt, which aimed at the fusion of the two 
elements, the secular and the clerical, which Merton had striven 
to keep distinct, signally failed. His plan of introducing 
secular scholars, living according to the Merton rule, into the 
Hospital of St. John the Evangelist, a society of Austin canons, 
led to ‘unappeasable dissensions,’ and compelled the bishop 
after a short trial to separate the two bodies, transferring the 
scholars to an independent home. The place selected was out- 
side Trumpington Gate, in two already existing hostels adja- 
cent to the Church of St. Peter, now St. Mary the Less, from 
which it derived the name of Peterhouse—domus scolarium 





* Brodrick’s ‘ History of the University of Oxford,’ p. 18.- 
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sancti Petri—which it bore from the beginning until, in recent 
times, it was unhappily exchanged for the supposed more 
dignified appellation of St, Peter’s College. 

Balsham’s college long remained the sole representative of the 
newly introduced collegiate system at Cambridge. Forty years 
elapsed before the example was followed by the foundation by 
Hervey of Stanton of Michael House (1324), now swallowed up 
in Trinity College. But by this time the advantages over the 
former hostel system of a safe and well-regulated home, in 
which the younger students might reside under wholesome dis- 
cipline, were proving themselves by experience, and fresh col- 
legiate foundations succeeded one another with some rapidity. 
The first attempt made by the University in its corporate 
capacity was not altogether successful. The ‘ University Hall’ 
established by the body in two houses in Mill Street, in 1326, 
after the example of the sister University,* after a languishing 
existence of twelve years was in 1338 granted to Lady 
Elizabeth of Burgh, Gray’s ‘ princely Clare,’ who re-founded it 
under her family name as ‘ Domus de Clare,’ and supplied 
the endowments, the want of which had checked its growth. 

The preceding year had witnessed in the foundation of 
‘ King’s Hall’ by Edward III.—a liberal patron of the Univer- 
sities, as his weak but cultured father had been before him— 
the creation of the largest educational establishment hitherto 
attempted at Cambridge, exhibiting a closer resemblance to 
modern collegiate education than any of the preceding founda- 
tions. King’s Hall, like the earlier foundation of Michael 
House, was ultimately swallowed up in Henry VIII.’s founda- 
tion of Trinity College, of which it formed the largest, richest, 
and most important constituent. The members of the new 
foundation were primarily lodged in a messuage purchased by 
Edward of Robert of Crowland, Rector of Oundle, into which 
the master and scholars moved as it stood. This messuage— 
the architectural history of which, together with the gradual 
growth of the buildings, culminating in the grand gateway 
tower which still forms the entrance to the Great Court of 
Trinity College, Professor Willis has followed out with loving 
elaboration—consisted of wooden buildings standing round the 








* The present University College at Oxford, so ridiculously ascribed to King 
Alfred as its founder, had its origin in a bequest of 310 marks to the University 
by William of Durham in 1249. With part of this bequest four houses were 
purchased, in one of which four masters were established, to live in community 
under the title of ‘ University Hall,’ and to study theology. The name in the 
slightly altered form of ‘ University College,’ in spite of various attempts to call 
the foundation by the name of the founder, has adhered to the society from the 
beginning. 
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four sides of a courtyard, a little to the west of the Great 
Gate. The foundation of King’s Hall by a reigning sovereign 
marks an epoch in the history of collegiate foundations. They 
were no longer tentative institutions, but had secured a position 
as recognized elements of the University system. Noble and 
wealthy personages eagerly followed the royal lead, and new 
colleges sprang rapidly into existence. At Cambridge four rose 
in five years,—Pembroke Hall (1347), Gonville Hall (1348), 
Trinity Hall (1350), and Corpus Christi House (1352). The 
first of these, Pembroke Hall, in its present designation per- 
petuates the name of Aymer de Valence, Earl of Pembroke, 
the husband of Mary de St. Paul, daughter of Guy, Count of 
Chatillon and Saint Paul, as its earlier designation, the ‘ Hall 


_ of Valence Marie,’ was intended to preserve her own. The 


foundress is the ‘sad Chatillon’ of Gray’s ‘ Installation Ode ’ :— 


‘on her bridal morn 
That wept her bleeding love.’ 


But the ‘ pretty tradition’ that her bridegroom was killed in a 
tournament on his wedding day, given by Caius in his ‘ History 
of the University,’ and repeated by all: subsequent historians, so 
that in Fuller's words she was ‘ maid, wife, and widow all in a 
day,’ has been proved to be baseless by prosaic investigators. 
Aymer de Valence really survived his nuptials nearly three 
years. On his death by the assassin’s hand in France, in 1323, 
his widow, to continue Fuller’s quotation, ‘ sequestered herself 
from all worldly delights, bequeathed her soul to God and her 
estate to pious uses,’ among which the foundation of this college 
was ‘a principal.’ Gonville Hall was founded in 1348 by 
Edmund Gonville, Vicar of Terrington, near the present site 
of Corpus Christi College, but was removed by its second 
founder (Bishop Bateman) in 1353 to the place now occupied by 
‘Gonville and Caius College,’ adjacent to the college Bateman 
himself had founded in 1350, under the name it still bears of 
‘Trinity Hall, for scholars of canon and civil law, whom he 
planted in a hostel recently founded as a place of study for 
the monks of the great Benedictine Monastery of Ely, which 
the bishop had purchased of the convent for 300/. The House 
of Corpus Christi was projected between 1342 and 1346 by the 
members of a gild of that name, in conjunction with the 
members of the gild of St. Mary, with which they had been 
incorporated, who, to quote quaint old Fuller once more, 
‘being thus happily married, were not long issueless; but a 
small college was erected by their united interest,’ with Henry 
Duke of Lancaster, ‘ which, bearing the name of both parents, 
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was called the College of Corpus Christi and the Blessed Mary.’ c 


‘ However,’ he continues, ‘it hath another working day name, c 
commonly called (from the adjoined church) Benet College.’ 
This name, by which it was universally known till the earlier 
part of the present century, was dropped on the rebuilding of 
the College in 1825, and is now almost forgotten. 

Nearly a century passed after the foundation of Corpus 
Christi College, without a single addition being made to the 
collegiate roll at Cambridge. At Oxford also, with one bril- 
liant exception, New College, the corresponding period in- 
cluding nearly the whole reign of Richard II., and those of 
Henry IV. and Henry V., there was the same long suspension 
of educational munificence. In point of fact, there was little 
call for fresh colleges when those already existing were not full. 
In 1438 the University of Oxford lamented that her halls were 
deserted, and twelve years later it is stated that ‘out of her 
hundred schools which had once been filled, only twenty con- 
tinued to be used for educational purposes.’ ‘The golden age 
of medieval Oxford,’ to borrow the words of the Warden of 
Merton, ‘had culminated’ in the magnificent foundation of 
William of Wykeham, commonly called ‘New College,’ but 
designated by the founder after his episcopal see, ‘Seinte Marie 
College of Wynchestre in Oxenford,’ which received the royal 
licence in 1379. Wykeham’s foundation, as Professor Willis 
justly remarks, ‘ was conceived upon a plan so much larger, more 
comprehensive, and well considered in every respect of organiza- 
tion, as well as of buildings, that it served more or less as a 
model for all succeeding foundations.’ It marks a new departure 
in collegiate history. One new and admirable feature of his 
plan was that it comprehended ‘a preparatory college at 
Winchester itself,’ for the education of young boys, from whom 
alone the candidates for admission to the Oxford College were 
to be taken. Both of these princely foundations Wykeham, 
more fortunate than many founders, was allowed to see fully 
completed and perfect in every particular. The object of 
the founder, as stated by himself in his charter, was to repair 
‘the scarcity of scholars in the nation, swept away by great 
pestilences and wars.’ With a true sense of the value of 
imposing buildings as affecting the minds and imagination of 
men, he designed his college with a grandeur and regularity 
hitherto entirely unknown. Every department of collegiate life, 
down to the lowest bodily requirements, was carefully provided 
for, and for the first time a college rose complete in all its parts 
from the first. ‘The supremacy of colleges over halls,’ writes 
Mr. Brodrick, ‘ may fitly be dated from the end of the fourteenth 
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century, when New College was the most imposing centre of 
collegiate life.’ * 

After the lapse of nearly half a century, during which aca- 
demic piety as evidenced in new foundations slumbered, the 
little college of theologians, ‘collegiolum theologorum,’ now 
known as Lincoln College, was founded in 1427 by Bishop 
Fleming of Lincoln, on a much humbler scale than Wykeham’s 
foundation, and with the narrower purpose of extirpating heresy, 
that of Wycliffe being chiefly in view, of whom the founder had 
himself in his earlier years been an ardent supporter, However 
great the influence of Wykeham’s College on subsequent foun- 
dations, Lincoln College shows no traces of it. ‘So far from 
imitating New College, either in constitution or in plan, it offers 
a remarkable contrast to it in both respects.’ It was otherwise 
with All Souls’ College, the magnificent foundation of Arch- 
bishop Chichele, himself educated during the founder's lifetime 
at Winchester School and New College. Chichele in 1437 had 
established a college for students of the Cistercian Order, on the 
same general architectural plan as New College, under the name 
of St. Bernard’s College, now represented by Sir Thomas White’s 
Marian foundation of St. John the Baptist’s College. The next 
year he purchased the site, and Feb. 10, 1438, he laid the 
first stone of ‘All Soulen College,’ which was intended to be 
both a chantry and a place of study. Chichele’s statutes are 
modelled on those of Wykeham, to whose architectural plan 
his buildings show many resemblances. Chichele’s foundation 
was followed twenty years later by the equally magnificent 
design of Magdalen College for the education of the clergy, due 
to the large munificence of William of Waynflete, Bishop of 
Winchester, who, equally fortunate with Wykeham, whose foun- 
dation and structure formed its model, lived to witness the 
complete ‘ establishment of his own foundation, notwithstanding 
the civil wars and change of dynasty.’ It is somewhat remark- 
able, as Mr. Clark says, that the influence of Wykeham’s 
admirably considered ground-plans should have been limited to 
his own University ; so that while his ‘ contrivances were copied 
in most of the succeeding colleges at Oxford, they obtained no 
imitators at Cambridge.’ ‘ Whatever influences,’ Mr. Clark 
continues, ‘the Oxford statutes may have had upon those of 
Cambridge, it is plain that the architecture of the one had no 
effect upon that of the other, either in plan or design.’ 

The first collegiate foundation which marked the revival of 
this form of religious munificence at Cambridge was the humble 





* ‘History of the University of Oxford,’ p. 33. 
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establishment of ‘God’s House,’ founded about 1439 as a kind 
of offshoot of the neighbouring Clare Hall by William Byngham, 

arson of the Church of St. John Zachary* in the City of 
ass for the education in grammar of poor scholars, in Mill 
Street, on the site of the present ante-chapel of King’s College, 
and re-founded as a distinct college in 1442, and subsequently 
removed to the site of Christ’s College. 

This brings us to the foundation which, though the develop- 
ment of its royal founder’s plan was checked by the civil wars 
which cost him his crown and his life, is still the great glory 
of the University of Cambridge, ‘ the King’s College of St. 
Nicholas in Cambridge’ of Gray’s ‘ murdered saint,’ Henry VI. 
The early history is thus given by Professor Willis, correcting, 
as will be seen, a common misapprehension : 


‘While Bingham was establishing his modest grammar-college in 
connection with Clare Hall, King Henry VI., then a young man of 
eighteen, was planning his own two foundations of Eton College and 
King’s College. It has usually been assumed that he was actuated 
from the first by a desire to imitate if not to surpass William of 
Wykeham’s similar foundations at Winchester and Oxford ; and it is 
unquestionably true that after the scheme had been fully matured, 
both the buildings and the statutes of Wykeham were adopted as 
models. A careful study of the documents, however, shows that at 
the outset the king’s intentions were limited to the foundation of a 
school at Eton copied from Wykeham’s school at Winchester, and a 
small college at Cambridge ; and that the idea of making the two in- 
stitutions dependent upon each other, on the Wykehamist model, was 
an afterthought. ... A complete change in the design for the 
buildings of both colleges was a natural result of this extension of the 
original plan. At Cambridge the first college was left unfinished, 
while the site for the splendid buildings, which were to surpass those 
of New College at Oxford, was being acquired, and the buildings 
themselves were being begun, only to be left in their turn as incom- 
plete as those which had preceded them. At Eton, which was more 
under the king’s eye than Cambridge, the progress of the buildings 
was still slower, for his desire to construct them on as large a scale 
as possible made him change the design fundamentally at least twice ; 
and when the chapel was nearly finished, it was pulled down again 
that the dimensions might be increased.’ 


The successive changes here referred to, and the slow and 
halting growth of the two royal colleges, ‘ exhibiting the gradual 
way in which the idea of a school and a college dependent on 
each other was developed,’ are ‘fully described in the chapters 


* Te. St. John the Baptist, ‘Johannes Zachariw.’ The church, which was 
destroyed in the Great Fire and not rebuilt, stood in Aldersgate Ward at the end 
of Maiden Lane. The parish is now united to that of St. Anne’s, Aldersgate. 
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devoted to their architectural history, which occupy more than 
three hundred pages of the first volume. No part of the work 
has been accomplished with greater completeness, nor is any 
portion more generally interesting, than these chapters. No- 
where do we more thoroughly realize the value of Professor 
Willis’s method of archzological and historical research, or re- 
cognize how faithfully the mantle of the uncle has been worn 
and its powers exercised by the nephew. For the essay on 
Eton College, certainly one of the most brilliant portions of the 
work, though having the brief report of a lecture of Professor 
Willis as its basis, we are almost entirely indebted to Mr. Clark, 
himself a distinguished Etonian. 

It is impossible, within the limits of a review, to give any 
adequate idea of this admirable example of architectural history. 
We may notice, however, that the existing stately and spacious 
chapel at Eton College, so magnificent were the matured 
designs of its royal founder, is no more than the choir of the 
intended chapel, a nave with aisles having been projected, 
which would have extended some distance on the other side of 
the present roadway. The transeptal ante-chapel was added 
by Edward IV. to complete the truncated design. The magni- 
ficent chapel of King’s College is commonly attributed to the 
royal founder. This, however, is only very partially true. The 
‘ progress of the building was gradual and intermitted.’ The 
original ground-plot, it is true, was laid down by Henry VL, 
and, as the white magnesian limestone in the plinth and 
basement moulds through the entire length of the chapel 
indicates, the erection of the whole structure was begun by him. 
But the fabric rose only a little way during the founder’s life- 
time. Suspended during the unhappy troubles which ended 
in Henry’s deposition and death, the work was resumed by 
Richard IIL, continued by Henry VII., and finally completed 
by Henry VIII. in a more glorious form than was originally 
contemplated. The vast fan vault, which is the chief glory of 
the building, contracted for in 1513 and finished in 1515, could 
have formed no part of the design of the architect employed 
by Henry VI. ; for, as Professor Willis remarks, ‘ although fan 
vaulting had been employed on a small scale before the founda- 
tion of the chapel, no large specimen of it appears till long 
after. The vaulting intended for the central space was no 
doubt of the ‘lierne’ or ‘stellar’ form, which was actually 
adopted in the easternmost chapels erected in the founder's 
lifetime. Passing from the chapel to the college itself, Mr. 
Clark comments with deserved severity on the barbarous demo- 
lition ‘of the old court at King’s College in 1835,—an in- 
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valuable fragment of collegiate architecture of the best type,— 
with the view of clearing the ground for the proposed new 
library, even before a design for that building had been 
adopted.’ Happily the indignation excited by this ‘ unreason- 
able and unnecessary proceeding’ arrested complete destruction, 
and ‘it is to this late repentance that we owe the preservation 
of the few fragments, besides the gate, that remain.’ 

The architectural history of the remaining ten colleges is 
comprised in the second volume. The first college noticed is 
Queens’ College ; not ‘Queen’s’ in the singular, but ‘ Queens’’ 
in the plural, as having been placed by its real founder, Andrew 
Doket, Rector of St. Botolph’s Church—‘a good and discreet 
man,’ writes Fuller, ‘who, with no sordid but prudential com- 
pliance, so poised himself in these dangerous times betwixt the 
successive kings of Lancaster and York that he procured the 
favour of both,’-—under the patronage successively of two queens, 


* Anjou’s heroine, and the paler rose, 
The rival of her crown and of her woes.’ 


Margaret of Anjou and Elizabeth Wydville, the latter of whom 
rather unfairly styles herself the ‘true foundress,’ vera fundatriz, 
of the college in the preamble to the statute. 

No college at Cambridge preserves its original buildings, 
which are of a rich-hued red brick, with such small alte- 
ration as Queens’ College. There is one unhappy exception, 
where at the south-west corner a decorous building of white 
brick in the classical style, indicates the mode in which but 
for a fortunate failure of funds the ‘ingenious Mr. Essex,’ in 
1756, would have rebuilt the whole of the river front, including 
the lodge, and thus deprived Cambridge of one of the most 
charmingly picturesque pieces of medieval architecture it pos- 
sesses.* But passing over this blot, the whole series of buildings— 
the noble tower gateway, square mural towers, chapel, library, 
hall, and kitchens, president’s lodge with its long and most curious 
gallery (the sole representative in Cambridge of what was once 
an universal feature in dwelling-houses of any considerable size 
and pretensions); the modest little cloister, unsymmetrically 
planned, and therefore all the more charming—and the ranges of 
chambers, present in the main the same appearance as they did 
three centuries back. The recent works of restoration also— 
with the exception of a wooden bell turret, crowned with an 
ungainly spire, ‘ which bestrides the roof above the entrance to 








* An engraving of Essex’s design, which was finished with a classical pedi- 
ment in the centre, and was much admired at the time, will be found in the 
* Cambridge Guide’ for 1796. 
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the chapel,’ and by its ‘overbearing dimensions’ dwarfs the 
whole court—have been carried out with more faithfulness to 
the original design than is unhappily usual. Professor Willis 
remarks of the chief court, that 


‘this is the earliest remaining quadrangle in Cambridge that can 
claim attention for real architectural beauty and fitness of design. 
Plastering, ashlaring, and patching, rendered necessary by the rough 
construction and perishable materials of the earlier colleges and of 
many of the later ones, have entirely metamorphosed them ; but Queens’ 
College is one of the few that still preserve the aspect and character 
impressed by the original architect.’ 


This college, from the completeness and unaltered character 
of its structural arrangements, was selected by Professor Willis 
to illustrate his theory, that the design adopted for a college at 
Cambridge—where, as we have remarked, the influence of 
William of Wykeham’s plans was scarcely felt—was akin to 
the arrangements of a great mansion of the fifteenth century. 
Haddon Hall, one of the most perfect and least altered of these 
mansions, was adduced by him in support of his view. A com- 
parison of the ground-plans of the two buildings certainly 
exhibits a striking similarity. But it is hardly sufficient to 
show—neither do we think that such was Professor Willis’s 
intention—that one building was in any way copied from the 
other, which indeed the dates would forbid, but only that like 
requirements were provided for in a similar manner at the 
period when these buildings were erected, and that the same 
arrangement was adopted in both as being practically the most 
convenient. We cannot leave Queens’ College, the chapters on 
which exhibit the joint authors at their very best, without 
calling attention to the exquisite woodcuts which illustrate this 
most quaint and picturesque college. 

The last college founded on the old system at Cambridge 
was that of St. Catharine’s Hall. Projected by Robert Wood- 
lark, Provost of King’s College, during the reign of Henry VL, 
the design was suspended by the civil wars, and the actual foun- 
dation did not take place till 1475. Th> object the founder had 
in view in founding this ‘if not a prop © yet a pretty hall,’—in 
which, according to Fuller, ‘lowness of endowment and little- 
ness of receipt was all that could be cavilled at,’—was mainly 
religious, viz. ‘for the usefulness of the Church, the administra- 
tion of the Holy Word of God, and the increase of the know- 
ledge of theology, philosophy, and the other arts, in the 
University of Cambridge.’ 

A new era opened with the reign of Henry VII. The decayed 
and demoralized state of the smaller religious houses had been 
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for some time painfully forcing itself on the notice of bishops 
and statesmen. They had outlived theirtime. If ever service- 
able, they had long ceased to be so. ‘Oppressed by debt, disci- 
pline neglected, the inmates poor and illiterate, the buildings 
in decay,’ ‘they were a scandal and a nuisance to the Church, 
and it was felt to be a good deed to get rid of them.’* The 
remedy of an acknowledged evil would be to divert their revenues 
to educational uses. Thus began ‘a series of transformations of 
older institutions, by which in the course of about twenty years 
the three flourishing colleges of Jesus, Christ’s, and St. John’s 
came to be established at Cambridge.’ 

Although the suppression of the alien priories, the cells of 
foreign monasteries —which, after having been repeatedly 
taken ‘into the king’s hand’ by earlier sovereigns during 
their French wars, were finally dissolved by Henry V.—had 
supplied no small portion of the endowments of the col- 
leges of Eton and King’s, and of Magdalen College, Oxford, the 
foundation by Bishop Alcock of Ely of Jesus College, on the 
site and from the revenues of the ancient and once prosperous 
but then shamefully demoralized nunnery of St. Rhadegund, 
supplies ‘ the first example of the actual conversion of a decayed 
monastic establishment into a college.’ By a very unusual 
lapsus calami, Professor Willis speaks of the retention of the 
buildings as well as of the site. But it will be seen from his 
own architectural history of the college that, with the exception 
of the priory church, which in a much curtailed form became 
the college chapel, none of the buildings of the nunnery were 
adapted to the purposes of the college. The ground-plan of the 
nunnery, with its ‘curia’ or outer court, gate-house, and inner 
cloistered quadrangle with the principal buildings arranged 
around it, was indeed strictly followed, so that in Professor 
Willis’s words its ‘distribution differs entirely from that of every 
other college in the University ; but the buildings themselves 
were pulled down and rebuilt. 

The two colleges which stand next in order, Christ’s College 
and St. John’s College, have a somewhat similar origin. Neither 
was an absolutely new foundation, but the revival of an older 
one. Both colleges claim as their foundress the Lady Margaret 
Beaufort, the mother of Henry VII., from whom, as the great- 
granddaughter of John of Gaunt, that sovereign’s claim to the 
Crown was derived. The former college was founded in the 
Lady Margaret’s lifetime. The arrangements for St. John’s 
College were in progress at her death in 1509, and were 


* Brewer, ‘ Introduction to Calendar of State Papers,’ vol. iv. p. lxxii. Perry, 
* History of the Church of England,’ Second Period, p. 36. 
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‘carried to a successful issue by her executors, or rather by 
one of them, her faithful friend and confessor, John Fisher, the 
martyred Bishop of Rochester, who had also been her chief 
adviser in the earlier foundation.’ Each college was an 
extension and development of a previously existing religious 
foundation, one educational, the other conventual. Christ’s 
College was the successor of God’s House, which, within seven 
years of its foundation, had been removed to a new site in 
St. Andrew’s Street, on the transference of its ground-plot by 
the founder to King Henry VI., for the erection of King’s 
College. By the foundress’s directions the members of her new 
foundation were to be added to the already existing members 
of God’s House, and the name of the college, ‘on account of 
her love for the name of Jesus Christ, was to be changed, with 
the consent of the proctor and scholars of God’s House, into 
Christ’s College.’ As Christ’s College was established on the 
earlier foundation of God’s House, so the much larger and 
wealthier College of St. John the Evangelist had its origin 
in the Hospital of Austin Canons, known as the Brethren of 
St. John. There was absolutely nothing to urge against the 
Lady Margaret’s design to obtain the suppression of the hos- 
pital, and to transfer its endowments to the new and splendid 
college she was proposing to found. The then occupant of the 
see of Ely, James Stanley, was her stepson, and his consent was 
readily obtained, Death prevented the Countess seeing the 
fulfilment of her scheme. The papal and royal sanctions 
having been secured, though not without considerable diffi- 
culty, by Bishop Fisher—on whom, after the Lady Margaret’s 
death, had devolved the task of piloting the infant foundation 
through the waves of interested opposition which threatened 
to submerge it—the college was formally opened July 29, 
1516. The chapel of the hospital, a building in the Decorated 
style of the fourteenth century, with considerable alterations and 
adaptations, became the chapel of the college; while the still 
earlier infirmary lying to the north of the chapel, an interesting 
example of Early English work, was subsequently converted into 
a nest of students’ rooms, known as ‘the Labyrinth.’ * This 
conversion of conventual establishments or their subsidiary 





* On the demolition of these rooms for the erection of the new chapel in 
1868, considerable remains of the thirteenth-century building were brought to 
light, including a beautiful double piscina, formed of intersecting semicircular 
arches of the same pattern as that in Jesus College chapel, and that in the parish 
church of Histon, near Cambridge. Of these fragments a photograph and 
woodcut are given by Professor Willis, vol. ii. pp. 299-301. See also Professor 
C. C. Babington’s ‘History of the Infirmary and Chapel of the Hospital and 
College of St. John the Evangelist.’ 
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foundations into collegiate bodies was not confined to Cam- 
bridge. We find contemporaneous examples of the same process 
at the sister University, in the transference of Canterbury 
College by Henry VIII. to his newly-created Christ Church, 
of which it became the Canterbury quadrangle, and the trans- 
formation of the Benedictine establishment of Durham College 
into Trinity College by Sir Thomas Pope, and of the Cistercian 
Bernard College into the College of St. John the Baptist by Sir 
Thomas Whyte, by whom also the suppressed house for students 
from the Benedictine Abbey of Gloucester, known as ‘ Gloucester 
College,’ was purchased, and converted into a hall in connection 
with his recently-founded college. Gloucester Hall, in 1714, 
was re-founded as a college, by means of a liberal bequest of 
Sir Thomas Cookes, of Tardebigg, in Worcestershire, and re- 
christened Worcester College in honour of its virtual founder. 
Magdalene College, Cambridge, supplies another instance of a 
like conversion. The great Benedictine Abbey of Crowland had 
a hostel for students on the northern bank of the Cam, which 
had assumed the name of one of its chief benefactors, Henry 
Stafford, second Duke of Buckingham, beheaded by Richard III. 
in 1483, and was known as ‘ Buckingham College.’ On its 
surrender, this house was granted by Henry VIII. to Thomas 
Lord Audley, of Walden, for the establishment of a new college, 
founded in 1542 under the dedication of St. Mary Magdalene. 

But by far the most striking example of this diversion and 
re-appropriation of the endowments of earlier foundations is 
presented by Trinity College, Cambridge, and Christ Church, 
Oxford. Both were erected by the amalgamation of smaller col- 
legiate establishments, and the appropriation to their benefit, 
as seats of learning, of the revenues of suppressed religious 
houses. The magnificent foundation of Trinity College, though 
it bears the name of Henry the Eighth,* and its members are 
piously taught to reverence as their founder 


‘the majestic lord 
That broke the bonds of Rome,’ 


is as far from being in any true sense the fruit of his per- 
sonal beneficence as the sister foundation of Christ Church at 
Oxford. This latter, as is well known, rose on the suppression 
of upwards of thirty religious houses, including the Austin 
Priory of St. Frideswide, by Cardinal Wolsey, under the autho- 
rity of a Papal Bull, by the title of ‘Cardinal College.’ The 





* The style of the new foundation in the letters patent is ‘ Trinytie College 
— the Toun and Universitie of Cambridge of Kynge Henry theight’s 
‘undacion.’ 
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grand design, which was to have surpassed all previous colle- 
giate foundations in magnificence, was, as we know, cut short 
by Wolsey’s attainder in 1529. Three years after Wolsey’s fall, 
the college was refounded by Henry, but again surrendered into 
his hands, after a brief existence of thirteen years, in 1545, 
and finally reconstituted by him the next year by the name of 
Christ Church, ‘under the mixed form of a cathedral and a 
college,’ the King transferring thither his new episcopal see 
from Oseney Abbey. In a similar manner, Trinity College, 
Cambridge, was founded in 1546 upon the sites, and absorbed 
the endowments, of the earlier foundations of Michael House 
and King’s Hall, both of which had been ‘ compelled to sur- 
render themselves and their possessions into the King’s hand,’ 
while Physwick’s Hostel had been ‘forcibly taken away from 
Gonville Hall.’ The combination of these three sites, with 
the absorption of the lanes separating them, furnished an area 
of sufficient extent for the king’s new buildings, while the 
endowment was provided mainly out of impropriated tithes 
which had previously belonged to religious houses recently 
dissolved. Materials for the new buildings were furnished by 
the demolition of the stately church and buildings of the Fran- 
ciscans, where now Sidney Sussex College stands. Thus, as 
Mr. Mullinger has said,* in the strictest sense Trinity College 
‘rose on the ruins of the monasteries.’ Never, perhaps, did 
any founder obtain the credit of two magnificent foundations on 
cheaper terms. Henry did not live long to enjoy his dishonestly- 
acquired reputation. He died the year after the foundation, and 
a little more than a month after the charter of endowment. 

The reign of Philip and Mary saw the enlarged endowment, 
amounting to a second foundation, of Gonville Hall, then one 
of the smallest and poorest of the colleges, by Dr. John Caius, 
the private physician of the Queen, whose name, though it is 
evident that such was by no means his wish, has in popular usage 
taken the place of that of the original founder. The outer court 
towards the Senate-house, with its picturesque gateways, exhi- 
biting so curious an admixture of classical and Gothic features, 
and named, ‘with that singular attention to symbolism and 
classical allusion which belongs to the reign of Elizabeth,’ re- 
spectively the gates of ‘ Humility,’ of ‘ Virtue,’ and of ‘ Honour,’ 
was added by Caius to Gonville’s original court to be ‘a separate 
college.’ Dr. Caius did not live to see the completion of his 
work, his death having taken place July 29, 1573, two years 
before the gate of Honour and the chapel tower were finished. 





* ‘The University of Cambridge,’ vol. ii. p. 81. 
Vol. 165.—No. 336. 25 It 
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It is an instructive example of the manner in which the colleges 
of our universities became the natural heirs of the conventual 
foundations, that the new endowment given by Caius was chiefly 
derived from manors and rectories once belonging to the Abbey 
of St. Albans, St. Edmundsbury, and others which he had pur- 
chased of the Crown, in which they had been vested at the 
Dissolution. 

The two colleges founded in the reign of Elizabeth—Em- 
manuel College, by Sir Walter Mildmay, in 1584; and Sidney 
Sussex College in 1589, by the executors of Lady Frances Sidney, 
Countess of Sussex— illustrate the same law in a modified form. 
Both were erected on the site of former religious houses, the 
buildings of which were in part adopted for the reception of 
the students, Emmanuel College on the site of the house of the 
Friars Preachers, or Dominicans, that of Sidney Sussex on the 
site of the convent of Grey Friars, or Franciscans. In the former 
case, the Dominican church was purposely diverted from its 
original destination by the Puritan founder, and became the 
dining-hall of Sir Walter’s new foundation ; while in the latter 
the converse took place, and the refectory, though standing 
north and south, was elevated to the dignity of a chapel. 

With Sidney Sussex College the roll of new foundations was 
closed for nearly two centuries. The munificence of benefactors 
was wisely directed rather towards adding to the endowments of 
the older foundations than to the establishing new ones. In the 
year 1764, on the death without issue of the heirs male of Sir 
George Downing, of Gamlingay Park, the provisions of his will 
for the erection of a new college at Cambridge became available. 
Nearly half a century was wasted in litigation, and it was not 
till 1807 that the first stone was laid; the design, ultimately 
accepted, was by Wilkins—the first time he was employed as an 
architect in the University—in the then fashionable Grecian 
style, with delicately-wrought Ionic porticoes, repeated with 
painful monotony. 

The history of the separate colleges is followed by that of 
the University buildings. First in order stand the Schools and 
the Public Library, The Library, originally sufficiently housed 
in one upper room of the Schools’ quadrangle, has gradually 
usurped the whole of that story, and, descending to the lower 
range, has annexed one after another of the old schools, and, 
even with the addition of Mr. Cockerell’s wing on the north 

side, imperatively demands the further accommodation about 
to be supplied by Mr. Pearson’s new building, in which he 
proposes skilfully to work in the beautiful fragment of the old 
gateway of King’s. The Senate-house claims both Gibbs, the 
architect 
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architect of the Radcliffe Library at Oxford and of St. Martin’s- 
in-the-Fields, London, and the Cambridge amateur, Sir James 
Burrough, as the author of its fine Corinthian design—only a 
fragment, it may be added, of the original plan, which embraced 
three sides of a quadrangle. These are followed by the Pitt 
Press, with Blore’s most inappropriate tower (‘the Freshman’s 
College’); the museums and lecture-rooms, already built or 
gradually springing into being; the Observatory, with its Doric 
portico, telling of the epoch when every new building, down 
even to a stable or a porter’s lodge, was a parody of a Grecian 
temple ; and the list closes with the Fitzwilliam Museum, that 
splendid monument of the genius of a master of classical pro- 
portion, so prematurely snatched from the world by a fall in 
Ely Cathedral—George Basevi; and the latest of the recorded 
additions to the official buildings of the University, the hand- 
some and well-arranged but somewhat too elaborately orna- 
mented Selwyn Divinity Schools, designed by Mr. Basil 
Champneys, the legacy to the University of one of her most 
deservedly beloved and honoured sons, Professor William 

Selwyn. 
The remainder of the third volume is occupied with a series 
of chapters on the ‘Component Parts of a College. We are 
inclined to quarrel with the position of these essays, which 
might have been more appropriately placed at the beginning of 
the work. But whatever their place be, they constitute one of the 
distinguishing features of the work. For a thorough grasp of the 
subject of collegiate architecture, both in its largest aspect and 
in its minutest details, these chapters cannot be surpassed. The 
development of the collegiate plan is traced in a very interesting 
manner. This development was very gradual. The earliest 
colleges consisted of nothing more than a hall or refectory for 
the students’ meals, with the kitchen and offices annexed, and 
ranges of chambers for their lodging. The nearest church 
served for their religious needs. The few books they possessed 
were kept in a chest in the strong room. The master was only 
a little better lodged than the scholars. ‘The attempt to erect 
a rey on a settled plan, containing the chambers and 
official buildings disposed in order round about the area, was 
not made till long after their establishment.’ The arrangement 
with which we are familiar was dictated by the requirements of 
the body. Each age had its fresh needs. The plan grew, but 
it was long in reaching its complete development. The closed 
quadrangle at Cambridge dates only from the latter half of the 
fourteenth century. The old court of Corpus Christi College, 
built between 1352 and 1377, which happily retains its original 
252 buildings 
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buildings with but slight alterations, has a fair title to be 

regarded as ‘the first originally planned close quadrangle.’ 

The ‘diminutive court of Pembroke,’ begun immediately after 

the foundation in 1346—the smallest in the University before 

the recent unhappy destructive alterations, which have robbed 

Cambridge of its earliest and most complete example of colle- 

giate architecture, and stamped an air of pretentious vulgarity 

on that ‘domus antiqua et religiosa’—is of great historical 

importance, as being the first college at Cambridge in which 

a chapel formed an element, and which thus contained all the 

buildings required for the collegiate life. In the contemporaneous 
foundations of Gonville Hall and Trinity Hall the quadrangular 

arrangement was also adopted, and a chapel included in the 
court. Thenceforward, until the open or three-sided court was 

introduced (on sanitary grounds) by Dr. Caius in the latter half 
of the sixteenth century, the close quadrangle was the regulation 

form. Inthe Cambridge colleges the arrangement of the official 
buildings was remarkably uniform. The hall was, as a rule, 

placed on the side of the court remote from the entrance and 

opposite to it, The buttery and other domestic offices were 
contained in a prolongation of the hall at its lower end, and 

the kitchen still further beyond, its windows opening outwards, 
to save the students from annoyance from the noise and smell of 
the culinary operations. The Combination room or college 
parlour was at the opposite or high table extremity of the hall ; 
and the modest apartments of the Master, a striking contrast to the 
detached palatial residences of modern days, occupied the stories 
above it; an external turret stair, still existing at Peterhouse and 
till recently existing at Pembroke, enabling him to descend to 
the hall, or to ascend to his upper chambers, The main streets of 
Cambridge along which the colleges are planted running north 
and south, the chapel, when it formed part of the quadrangle, 
had its proper orientation secured by being placed in one of the 
lateral ranges. Professor Willis notices that the north side was 
usually selected at Cambridge, probably in order that the warmer 
south side might be reserved for chambers, and that it was 
always set, if possible—as at Queens’ College, Christ’s College, 
Trinity College, Magdalene College, and the former chapel of 
St. John’s College—so as to leave the east gable free for a great 
window. 

A new principle of arrangement was introduced on sanitary 
grounds by Dr. Caius, in the new court added by him in 1565 
on the south side of the old Gonville Hall. This court has 
buildings only on three sides, the fourth being left open. The 
danger of the air in a close quadrangle becoming unwholesome 
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through stagnation, was seen by this ‘skilful and eminent 
physician,’ and he struck out this new arrangement, regardless 
of the sacrifice of buildings it entailed, ‘lest,’ in his own words, 
‘the health of our college should become impaired, and disease 
and death should be thereby rendered more frequent.’ The 
advantage of this new arrangement was so evident, that it pro- 
duced a complete revolution in college buildings at Cambridge ; 
nearly all the new courts, ‘whether added to old colleges for 
increased accommodation or erected for those newly founded,’ 
having one side left open, or being ‘in other ways provided 
with the means of ventilation.” We have instances of this 
wholesome arrangement in the colleges of Sidney Sussex and 
of Emmanuel as originally planned, as well as in the new courts 
added to Pembroke College, Peterhouse, Trinity Hall, and Jesus 
College. This was also the system exhibited in Nevile’s Court 
at Trinity College before the erection of the Library, and in the 
third court of St. John’s College before the west side was closed 
in by the present range of buildings overlooking the river. 

We have had several occasions to remark, that each Uni- 
versity followed its own rules of collegiate arrangement, and 
was slow to borrow of the other. ‘The innovation intro- 
duced by Dr. Caius,’ Professor Willis remarks, ‘ was net 
approved at Oxford; for while it was being generally adopted 
at Cambridge, eight completely closed quadrangles were built 
there,’ beginning with Jesus College in 1571, and ending 
with the new quadrangle added to St. John’s College in 1631, 
from the designs of Inigo Jones, under the auspices of Laud, 
its former President, then Bishop of London, ‘ prompted by 
jealousy of the then recent extension of accommodation for 
students at Cambridge.’ Our great architect, Sir Christopher 
Wren, however, clearly saw the merits of the open quadrangle, 
not only on sanitary grounds, but also for its superior archi- 
tectural beauty, and he introduced it at Oxford in the chapel- 
quadrangle at Brasenose College, and in the new buildings at 
Trinity College. The example was wisely followed by Bird in 
the garden court of New College (1681-1685), and by Wren’s 
pupil Hawksmoor in the quadrangle at Queen’s College, and in 
the new buildings added by him to All Souls’ College, as well 
as in the small second quadrangle at University College, and in 
the quadrangle at Worcester College. 

Where one side was not left entirely unbuilt on, due ventila- 
tion has been secured in some of the more modern courts by 
leaving the angles open, as in the Peckwater quadrangle of 
Christ Church, and in the new court of King’s College, Cam- 
bridge, designed by Gibbs in 1724, Caius’s principle was 
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wisely observed by Wilkins when he was called on to complete 
this court in 1824, and by Rickman in the new court added 
to St. John’s College in 1827. It is much to be regretted that 
it was not followed by Salvin in designing the two ‘ Master’s 
Courts’ at Trinity College, 1860-1868, the smaller of ‘which 
consequently has much of the gloom and dampness of a tank. 

A tall gateway-tower, rising above the general level of the 
front, has come to be regarded as an essential feature of a colle- 
giate building. Such a tower, however, formed no part of the 
old collegiate plan. No stately entrance was required to the 
simple groups of buildings, arranged on no settled system—as 
humble as the students for the housing of whom they were 
erected—which formed the earliest colleges. At both Universi- 
ties the first collegiate buildings were entered by a simple arch- 
way from the street. Peterhouse, the oldest college in the 
University of Cambridge, which has never had a tower entrance, 
was originally entered through an arch on the north side of the 
court leading from the churchyard of Little St. Mary’s.* Corpus 
Christi College, in like manner, has its entrance on the north 
side from the churchyard of St. Benedict’s, through a perfectly 
plain four-centred arch, without even a drip-stone. This arch- 
way, now no longer used, has been disguised at some cost with a 
heavy incongruous facing of smooth rustic work, ‘in the style,” 
Professor Willis notes, ‘ usually appropriated to a jail.’ Pembroke 
College has an entrance of somewhat greater distinction, adorned 
with shields and two projecting oriels above the arch. The 
portal of Magdalene College is also merely an archway set in 
the wall. The earliest entrance of the character of a gatehouse 
is that, at Trinity Hall, which was removed for Mr. Water- 
house’s new range of buildings in 1872. It was of the plainest 
character, entirely without architectural features. It had, like 
the great gateway at Trinity College, a large gateway arch for 
horses and vehicles, flanked by a small postern arch for foot 
passengers; and it was divided from the adjacent chambers, 
north and south, by party walls rising above the roof in a series 
of steps, which, we believe at the suggestion of the present vice- 
master, have been imitated by Mr. Waterhouse in the gables 
of his new and decidedly picturesque building. At Oxford 
we find an equal absence of dignified entrances in the earlier 
colleges. ‘ A remarkable exception to the usual treatment is 
afforded by Queen’s College, which had a lofty gatehouse re- 
sembling that of an abbey,’ finished, according to Wood, about 
1355, ‘ occupying more than half of the east side of the quad- 


* The simple archway, blocked up in 1754, is still to be seen on the outside; 
and Loggan’s view shows the inner archway with a sundial over it. 
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rangle.’ The old views preserved by Skelton* show this to 
have been a singularly picturesque fabric: the centre, instead 
of finishing square, terminated, like the Ethelbert gateway at 
Norwich and the gateway at Kingswood Abbey, in a gable. 
The room over the gateway, lighted by a tall decorated window, 
was the chief apartment in the college, and as such was occu- 
pied by Edward the Black Prince, the son of the royal foundress, 
and subsequently by Henry V. . 

The gateway tower with which we are familiar at Oxford, in 
common with so many features which have contributed to confer 
dignity and beauty on collegiate architecture, is certainly due to 
the commanding architectural genius and practical wisdom of 
William of Wykeham. It was first employed between 1379 
and 1393 on his college at Winchester, where there are two 
such towers, and at New College, Oxford. In each case the 
chambers above the archway of entrance were assigned to the 
warden, whose eye thus commanded all ingress and egress, and 
surveyed the whole quadrangle. ‘These gateway towers of 
William of Wykeham,’ writes the late Mr. J. H. Parker,f ‘ have 
a peculiar character of their own, arising from the manner in 
which the corner turret is set on the angle of the square mass, 
and rises above the battlement. The towers themselves are a 
story higher than the mass of the buildings, but not otherwise 
distinguished from it by any projection, until they rise above the 
roof.’ The type adopted at Cambridge was totally different. 
They exhibit a stately composition of considerable altitude, 
definitely marked off by octagonal turrets at the angles, one or 
two of these turrets on the inner face being sometimes of larger 
dimensions than the others, and containing a ‘ vice,’ or newel 
stair, while the turrets not thus used furnished studies or 
closets for the rooms in the tower. The earliest of these Cam- 
bridge gateway towers is that originally erected at King’s Hall 
in 1427, taken down when the Great Court of Trinity College 
was remodelled by Ralph Symons under Dr. Nevile’s direc- 
tions, in 1600, and re-erected rather carelessly, on a somewhat 
narrower plan, at the west end of the chapel, to serve as a 
clock tower and for a muniment room, 

These gateway towers in their two distinctive types, in 
Professor Willis’s words, ‘furnish curious illustrations of the 
imitative spirit which so sharply influenced medieval architec- 
ture.’ The pattern of a college gateway having been thus once 
set in the respective Universities, every successive gate tower in 
Oxford follows Wykeham’s in the absence of angle turrets and 





* *Oxonia Antiqua Restaurata,’ vol. i. pl. 30; ii. pl. 146, 
+ ‘Domestic Architecture,’ fifteenth cent., part i. p. 192. 
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well-defined vertical lines downwards—with the sole exception 
of Christ Church, which has very elaborate flanking turrets— 
and every gate tower at Cambridge (with the exception of that 
of Jesus College, which is destitute of angle turrets, and is 
terminated by lofty stepped battlements) has four flanking 
turrets in imitation of King’s Hall.’ Several of the earlier of 
these were prepared for groining, but this was only completed 
in the gateway of Queen’s College, where we have a beautiful 
example of a lierne vault, and of St. John’s College, which is 
covered with a gorgeous but somewhat coarse fan vault. The 
tower gateway of Clare Hall, dating from 1638, described by 
Professor Willis as ‘a very striking example of a composition of 
pure Renaissance,’ exhibits ‘an interesting example of the late 
use of fan-vaulting,’ which may be compared with the fan vaults 
of the gateway tower at Wadham College and the hall staircase 
at Christ Church, Oxford. The gateways at Caius College, 
the earliest specimens in Cambridge of the revival of classical 
architecture in stone-work (wood-work being the first to feel the 
change) are of an entirely different type, and stand quite alone. 
The ‘imitative spirit’ above referred to continued to exercise 
its influences on Cambridge buildings almost to our own day. 
The works of Mr. Wilkins, the fashionable architect during the 
first quarter of the present century, at Corpus Christi College 
and the New Court at Trinity College, and at King’s College, 
exhibit the typical Cambridge octagonal turret, though in an 
attenuated form, intended for ornament, not for use. The two 
gateway towers of the New Court at Trinity College are feeble 
reproductions of the more masculine type set in the gateways of 
the Great Court. They deserve commendation as presenting the 
typical form, which it is matter of regret should have been 
so completely deserted in the recent additions to Jesus College 
and in the Master’s Courts at Trinity College, as well as in 
the new foundations of Selwyn College and Ridley Hall. In 
all of these the square Oxford type has been adopted. 

A chapel for the united daily worship and periodical religious 
instruction of its inmates is now rightly regarded as an essential 
part of acollege. It was not so, however, at the beginning of 
the collegiate system. Not that common worship was neglected. 
On the contrary, it was regarded as in the highest degree essen- 
tial to the common life, which indeed could not in the true sense 
of the institution exist without it. Professor Willis says :— 


‘As every collegiate community was essentially a religious com- 
munity studying ‘lheology and Canon Law, and for the most part 
preparing for Holy Orders, the attendance of students on divine 
service was regular and constant.’ 


But 
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But for this common attendance at divine worship a separate 
religious building was, in the first instance, not thought to be 
necessary. 


‘All scholars residing at the Universities, or at any other place of 
study, were legally parishioners for the time being of the church of 
the parish in which they happened to be lodged.* And as colleges 
could not aspire to the privilege of a private chapel until they had 
risen to some importance, no other place than the parish church 
seems to have been contemplated by the first founders for the 
devotion of their beneficiaries.’ 


To enable the students to give attendance at divine service 
with the least loss of time and inconvenience, a site was usually 
selected by the founders of a college or hall in the immediate 
vicinity of a parish church. The first collegiate foundation at 
Cambridge, Peterhouse, was placed in close contiguity to the 
church of St. Peter without Trumpington Gate. Clare Hall 
and Trinity Hall were adjacent to the church of St. John the 
Baptist. Gonville Hall in its first position stood near the 
church of St. Botolph, from which Pembroke Hall was not far 
distant, and Corpus Christi College was entered from the 
churchyard of St. Benedict, from which it derived its popular 
name of ‘Bene’t College.’ The case was much the same at 
Oxford. ‘Although,’ as Mr. Clark remarks, ‘no college’ of 
that University, ‘except Merton College, is at the present 
day in actual contiguity with a parish church. . . . the early 
colleges were compelled in default of chapels of their own to 
use parish churches.’ Balliol College, Professor Willis states, 
used an aisle of St. Mary Magdalene’s; Exeter College in its 
original position, as ‘Hart Hall,’ used St. Peter’s in-the-East. 
The Colleges of University and Oriel both worshipped in 
St. Mary’s, while Lincoln College was actually primarily founded 
by Bishop Fleming of Lincoln within the church of All Saints. 
Up to a much later time, Pembroke College met for worship 
in the south aisle of St. Aldate’s Church, which had been pre- 
viously used by the students of Broadgate Hall for the same 
purpose. To return to Cambridge, the church of St. Michael 
was rebuilt by Hervey of Stanton, the founder of Michael 
House, with a stalled chancel half as long again as the nave, 








* According to Lyndwood, they were classed under the head of travellers 
peregrinantes, who were the parishioners of the church of any place in which for 
the time being they might be sojourning. ‘Unde et scholaris divertens se ad 


studium dum ibi moratur efficitur pro tempore parochianus ejus in cujus parochia 


degit.’ The statutes of Walter of Merton, 1274, show that it was not expected 
that scholars should attend all the week-day services, but only ‘quantum 
eis vacaverit,’ 
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for the accommodation of the members of his foundatién, among 
whom—‘ in medio cancelli inter scholares suos’—he was buried 
in 1327, in accordance with his own instructions. In a similar 
manner, in 1343, the Bishop of Ely sanctioned the appropria- 
tion of the church of St. Mary’s the Great for the purposes of a 
college chapel to King’s Hall. We have said that the members 
of Clare Hall and Trinity Hall originally used the church of 
St. John the Baptist for worship. On its destruction, and the 
union of the parish to that of St. Edward, the two societies 
removed to that church, where for their accommodation chancel 
aisles of considerable breadth, forming separate chapels, were 
added, Clare Hall using the southern chapel, and Trinity Hall 
that to the north. For the greater convenience of the members, 
when, as in the case of Peterhouse and Corpus Christi College, 
the colleges stood in close contiguity to a parish church, a 
gallery or covered way was erected, by which access was given 
to the church without exposure to the weather. 

The growth of the system, by which a chapel became an 
integral and essential part of the collegiate plan, was very gradual. 
Such a building was often contemplated long before its actual 
erection. ‘ Papal bulls and episcopal licenses for the erection,’ 
Professor Willis tells us, ‘ were sometimes obtained and allowed 
to lie idle for many years,’ usually from want of funds to carry 
out the design. A chapel was a luxury, not an essential to 
collegiate life, and as such it could afford to wait. 

The earliest college in Cambridge, in which a chapel formed 
an integral part of the plan from the beginning, is that of 
Pembroke. The noble foundress, whose ‘ wealth and position 
no doubt enabled her to bring considerable influence to bear on 
the Papal Court,’ spared no pains to obtain the much-desired 
privilege, ‘pour avoir une tranche chapelle.’ The privilege 
was somewhat reluctantly granted by Urban V. in 1366, but 
with the reservation of all the rights of the parish priest, and 
without the liberty of burial, This chapel in 1690 was con- 
verted into the college library after the completion of Bishop 
Wren’s new chapel, and still remains, though with difficulty 
rescued from the jaws of the destroyer on the unhappy re- 
modelling of the first court in 1875-7, to which so much of 
architectural interest was sacrificed. It is now converted into 
a lecture-room. At Gonville Hall the erection of a chapel was 
contemplated on the removal of the foundation to its present 
site in 1353, but it was not completed till the time of the 
second master, 1393. Its formal consecration was deferred for 
a century, the building having been dedicated in 1493 by 
Bishop Alcock, the founder of Jesus College, it having been 
previously 
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previously a licensed oratory. This chapel was adopted by 
Dr. Caius on the enlargement of the college in 1565. In 1637 
it was lengthened eastward, and the new coved ceiling put up. 
Between 1717 and 1726, in the fatal period when so many of 
the colleges at Cambridge were reclothed with a classical skin 
by Essex and Burrough, the perpendicular traceried windows 
were altered into their present unsightly form, the ‘ Sacred 
Tower,’ as Dr. Caius had named it, on the south side pulled 
down, the east end rebuilt, and a grand new classical altar- 
piece set up. The architect employed was John James, the 
designer of St. George’s, Hanover Square, and of St. Luke’s, 
Old Street. 

In several cases the collegiate chapel was formed by the 
adaptation of previously existing buildings. Thus the former 
chapel of St. John’s College, which had previously fulfilled the 
same office for the Hospital which Lady Margaret’s foundation 
succeeded, after considerable alterations, was consecrated by 
Bishop Fisher in 1516. That of the sister foundation of 
Christ’s College, which preceded it by, a few years, was an 
entirely new erection. At Jesus College the cruciform church 
of St. Rhadegund’s Nunnery, shorn of its aisles and a portion 
of its nave, which was secularized for the use of the Master, 
became the chapel of Bishop Alcock’s new foundation, while 
the chapel of Magdalene College is substantially that of the 
Hostel of the monks of Crowland, and still retains its oak 
roof of Edward IV.’s time, which, long concealed by an 
ornamented plaster ceiling dating from 1733, and the space 
above converted into sets of rooms, was brought to light at the 
general restoration of the chapel by Mr. Buckler in 1847-51. 
The magnificent chapel of King’s College was begun in 1446, 
with the grant of the fullest ecclesiastical privileges. ‘ After 
the Reformation a chapel was included in the plan of every 
newly-founded college, and moreover some of the older colleges 
which had hitherto been content with a parish church added a 
private chapel to their buildings, while others replaced their 
old chapel by a new one,’ The chapel of Trinity College was 
begun in 1555, the old chapel of King’s Hall having till then 
served the devotional requirements of the new society. Queen 
Mary, soon after her accession, gave an impulse to the com- 
pletion of her father’s foundation,—‘ Oure newe colledge in 
Cambridge called Kinge Henry theightes Colledge, —for which 
she issued letters of commission, Oct. 23, 1554. A new chapel 
was one of the first works undertaken. The walls were com- 
pleted and the rvof put on in 1564. At Corpus Christi College 
the munificence of Sir Nicholas Bacon, Lord Keeper (the father 
of 
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of the greater son Francis, Lord Verulam), enabled the society, 
long worshipping in St. Benedict’s Church and their own 
unconsecrated oratories, to erect a separate chapel within the 
walls of the College. It was begun in 1579, but the work went 
on slowly, and was not finished till the Mastership of Dr. Jegon, 
1602-17. The ‘ house of pure Emmanuel,’ founded by Sir Walter 
Mildmay on the site of the convent of the Dominican Friars, 
and partly formed out of its buildings by the then popular 
architect, Ralph Symons, exhibited in its plan and arrange- 
ments the strong religious bias of its founder, ‘formerly, 
writes Fuller, ‘a serious student in Christ’s College,’ and then 
one of the leaders of the Puritan party. The Friars Chapel was 
converted into the Hall,* while a chapel, which has now 
become the Library, was patched up out of some other portions 
of the Friary, with studied disregard to orientation. 

The Chapel of Sidney Sussex College, formed by the same 
architect out of the ‘sole available remnant’ of the Franciscan 
Convent, probably the Refectory, stands in the same abnormal 
direction, which was ‘not objected to by the founders of the 
College.’ On the rebuilding of the chapel by Essex in 1779, 
on the same site, its position was unchanged, and the altar still 
stands at the south end of the building. At Emmanuel, on the 
other hand, when in 1677 a new chapel was built from the 
designs of Sir Christopher Wren, through the influence and 
liberality of Dr. Sancroft, formerly Master of the College, 
then Dean of St. Paul’s, and afterwards the non-juring Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, the site was changed to the centre of the 
east side of the court, where, as Prof. Willis remarks, ‘ it is 
placed with great skill,’ standing east and west. A new chapel 
had been previously erected at Pembroke College, from the 
designs of the same great architect, at the sole expense of his 
uncle, Dr. Matthew Wren, Bishop of Ely, as a thank-offering 
for his release from his eighteen years’ confinement in the 
Tower of London during the Protectorate. The chapel was 
consecrated by the founder himself on St, Matthew’s Day, 
Sept. 21, 1665, rather less than a year before the great fire of 
London which was to afford his nephew the opportunity of dis- 
playing his architectural genius, of which this building is said 
to be the earliest known example. The chapel of Pembroke 
College was not Bishop Wren’s first essay at chapel-building. 
Before his elevation to the episcopate, when master of Peter- 
house, he had been instrumental in the erection of the present 
chapel of the College, one of the most picturesque buildings in 





* Traces of the high altar were discovered in repairing the Combination 
Room in 1763. 
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the University, a characteristic example of the struggle of the 
styles introduced by the Renaissance, in which we see the 
adherence to the old style of ecclesiastical architecture which 
was a mark of the high churchmen of the age, ‘/audatores 
temporis acti.’ This chapel was begun in 1628, and consecrated 
in 1632. The present chapels of St. Catharine’s Hall and 
Clare Hall were built respectively in 1699 and 1763, in the 
classical style. 

At Oxford a type of chapel was introduced by William of 
Wykeham, which, though never finding favour at Cambridge, 
was followed in a considerable number of the succeeding 
colleges at that University. ‘This resembles in outline a cruci- 
form church shorn of its nave, such as the Abbey churches of 
Hexham and Milton Abbas still are, and Bristol Cathedral 
was, before Archdeacon Norris stirred the stagnant waters and 
by his persistent activity secured the completion of the long 
imperfect design. But the similarity consists only in block, 
not in actual architectural arrangements. The western portion 
forming the antechapel is no transept, but a very short nave of 
two bays, the aisles projecting north and south beyond the 
lines of the choir, The apparent resemblance to the plan of 
the unfinished chapel at Merton College has led some to the 
erroneous conclusion, that Wykeham, struck with the conve- 
nience of this imperfect arrangement for collegiate purposes, 
adopted it with modifications in his foundation.* 

Professor Willis writes :— 


‘Many have imagined that this plan was imitated from the chapel 
of Merton College, not remembering that the transepts of the latter 
were not erected till forty years after Wykeham’s, and that the 
remaining three western arches now filled with masonry shew that a 
nave with aisles ’—the choir has no aisles—‘ formed part of the original 
design, this building being heretofore, as now, both a collegiate 








* The late Sir Gilbert Scott was one of those who were deceived by this super- 
ficial resemblance. In his ‘ Report to the Master and Fellows of St. John’s 
College, Cambridge,’ on the proposed erection of a new chapel, that distinguished 
architect writes: ‘The type of chapel I have adopted is that so frequent at 
Oxford, having an antechapel placed in a transverse position something like a 
transept at the west end. ‘This form was perhaps first suggested by the chapel 
of Merton College, being the choir of a large cross church of which the nave had 
not been erected. The convenience of the type thus furnished would seem to 
have suggested its systematic adoption as a customary form of a college chapel. 
It was accordingly adopted by Wykeham at New College and at Winchester’ 
(This is an error: there is no transeptal antechapel at Winchester College] ; ‘ by 
Waynflete at Mazdalene College ; by Chichele at All Souls’, and in a modified form 
by King Henry VI. at Eton.’ In this last sentence Sir Gilbert is guilty of another 
mistake. As Mr. Clark points out: ‘Sir G. G. Scott is quite wrong in supposing 
that King Henry the Sixth was in any way responsible for the present plan of the 


chapel.’ 
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chapel and a parochial church. No nave, however, was intended at 
New College, and the statutes furnish a clue to the motives for the 
large antechapel by enjoining that disputations in civil law, canon 
law and theology are to take place therein.’ 


The evident convenience of this arrangement, united with its 
picturesque effect, secured its adoption in the University where 
it had its birth. It was followed by Chichele at All Souls’ 
College, and by Waynflete at Magdalen. At Queen’s College 
also an ‘outer chapel’ of the New College type was added to 
the original oblong chapel finished in 1382. The type was 
revived again at a much later period at Wadham (1613), and 
in less completeness at Oriel (1637-1642) ; and last of all in 
1656 in the chapel of Brasenose College, that interesting 
‘connecting link marking the period of transition from our 
ancient architecture to our modern, in its medley of classical 
= Gothic styles,’ * traditionally attributed to Sir Christopher 

ren. 

Wykeham’s plan for a quasi-transeptal antechapel, as we 
have said, found till our own days no imitators at Cambridge. 
Even at Oxford it was not universally adopted ; the simpler 
plan of an unbroken parallelogram, the antechapel being formed 
by screening off one or two bays at the west end, was followed 
at Balliol College, as well as at the Colleges of St. John’s, Jesus, 
Lincoln, and University. At Exeter College the former chapel, 
built in 1624, and remarkably good for its date, exhibited an 
exceptional plan. It was of two aisles, the southern aisle next 
the quadrangle being screened off to form the antechapel. At 
Cambridge the simple parallelogram was universal. Even 
Henry VI.’s colossal chapel at King’s College follows the same 
type. It is one vast oblong hall, from end to end, without aisle 
or transept. The only example of the typical Oxford plan at 
the sister University is presented by the new chapel erected by 
Sir G. G. Scott at St. John’s College (consecrated in 1869). 
Wykeham’s type, however, is not strictly followed. The 
western wings are gabled northwards and southwards like real 
transepts ; though, as at New College, they open into the lantern- 
space by double arches, and the crossing is surmounted by a 
square tower, as at Merton College Chapel. 

There 





* Ingram, ‘ Memorials of Oxford,’ vol. ii., Brasenose College, p. 15. 

+ This tower was an afterthought, due to the ‘ princely munificence’ of the late 
Mr. reine bay in offering to erect a stone tower instead of the fléche originally 
proposed by Mr. Scott, and ‘to provide for the cost of the alteration by yearly 
contributions of £1000 until the work be completed, subject to the condition of his 
living so long” Of the sum required, amounting to over £6000, Mr. Hoare had 
contributed 
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There is another particular in which the Cambridge College 
Chapel differs from that at Oxford, viz. in its position in rela- 
tion to the other buildings. At Oxford the plan introduced by 
Wykeham combined the chapel and the hall in one continuous 
range, the chapel standing to the west of the hall, ‘the altar of 
the former being placed against the partition wall, which has the 
high table of the latter on its other side.’ This arrangement 
precluded the formation of an east window, in lieu of which we 
have ‘a lofty pile of tabernacle work and imagery, which covers 
the whole surface of the east wall.’ This plan we find adopted 
at All Souls’ and Magdalen. In some other colleges, as at 
St. John’s College and University College, the hall and chapel 
form one range, but the chapel stands to the east of the hall, 
allowing of an east window. The same plan was adopted by 
Haksmoor in his classical rebuilding of Queen’s College, though 
there the two apartments are separated by the passage commu- 
nicating between the outer and inner quadrangles. At Oriel 
College and Wadham College, we find a modification of this 
plan. The hall and the transverse ante-chapel form one range 
lying north and south, the chapel running out at right angles 
eastward. At Cambridge, on the other hand, in all the medieval 
colleges the chapel and the hall are entirely separate buildings, 
standing on different sides of the court, at right angles to one 
another. We find, it is true, the hall and chapel forming part 
of the same range, in accordance with the Oxford plan, at St. 
Catharine’s Hall and Clare Hall; but, as Prof. Willis remarks, 
‘these being works of the last century, are too remote in age 
from Wykeham’s buildings to have felt their influence.’ 

From the chapel we pass to the hall. The college hall differs 
in no essential particulars from the ordinary domestic hall of 
the middle ages. It had an open roof of timber, frequently 
concealed in the course of the last century by a flat ornamental 
ceiling of plaster, for the sake of warmth. Though some of the 
halls contain large fire-places, apparently original, as at Queens’ 
College, Peterhouse, Christ’s College, and at Eton, it was usually 
warmed by a brazier in the centre of the floor with a louvre 
above to let out the smoke. The high table stood on a raised 
dais at the upper end, the tables in the body of the hall running 
at right angles to it. An oriel generally lighted the dais, and 
did the duty of a sideboard for the display of the college plate. 
At the lower end was a screen with a music gallery, in which 
at Trinity College were placed ‘the stocks,’ which elsewhere 





contributed £2000 when he met his death through an accident on the Great 
Eastern Railway, occurring 30th March, 1865, and the rest of the outlay was 
defrayed by the College. 
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stood in the body of the hall, for the punishment of the petty 
delinquencies of the undergraduates.* Desks were provided 
for the reading of the Bible or ‘some other devout book’ 
during meal-times; of these one is still found in the hall of 
Eton College—‘a plain frame of hammered iron,’ of which 
Mr. Clark gives a woodcut. 

Professor Willis, when speaking of the ‘ college parlour’ or 
‘combination room,’ the successor of the ‘ Pisalis’ or ‘ calefac- 
torium’ of the Benedictines, has occasion to refer again to 
the ‘imitative spirit’ to which we have more than once alluded. 
It is a remarkable example of this ‘ follow-my-leader’ principle, 
that while almost without exception at Cambridge this room is 
found at the upper end of the hall, with a door of access from 
the dais, Exeter College is the only college at Oxford where this 
arrangement occurs: the ‘common room’ being ‘elsewhere 
placed in any part of the college where a space large enough 
for it could be found,’ The explanation of this diversity of 
practice is that William of Wykeham having seen no necessity 
for a common parlour, for the relaxation of the members of his 
foundation—a gathering round the hall fire being all that was 
permitted, and that only on festival days—no such apartment 
entered into his plan; and the fashion having been thus set, it 
was followed by later collegiate builders. In fact, it was not 
till the latter part of the seventeenth century—Merton leading 
the way and Trinity coming next—that, according to Wood, 
a common chamber, ‘for society’s sake,’ was opened in any 
college at Oxford. 

The long and interesting chapter on ‘ the College Library’ 
is almost entirely the work of Mr. Clark. Here we have Mr. 
Clark at his best. The field was an almost untrodden one, 
and he has evidently entered upon it with a lively interest, 
growing keener as he warmed to his work and the wide expanse 
of research, abounding in fresh and interesting detail, opened 
before him. The result has been a monograph of great origi- 








* It is curiously at variance with modern ideas of health and cleauliness to find 
that bathing was one of these delinquencies. When Whitgift was Master of 
Trinity it was ordained by him and the other Heads, May 8, 1571, that no person 
in statu pupillari was to presume to bathe in river, pond, or any other water 
within the county of Cambridge under pain of receiving a severe flogging in public 
in the common hall, in the presence of the Fellows, scholars, and all other members 
of his college; and further, that if the delinquent be a Bachelor of Arts, he is to 
have his feet tied, to be set in the stocks for a whole day in the common hall of his 
college, and to pay a fine of 10s. towards the commons of the other members of his 
college before he was let out. Two centuries later the use of cold water was not 
deemed a crime, and several of the college gardens contained cold baths, much 


frequented by the students. Of these twoonly remain; at Christ’sand Emmanuel 
Colleges. 
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nality and no ordinary value, on a subject hitherto too much 
neglected, Mr. Clark has spared no pains to render this essay 
as perfect as possible, drawing his illustrations from the libraries 
of our cathedrals and other early libraries, including those of 
the monasteries, between which and the collegiate library, he 
remarks, ‘a close analogy may be traced.’ * 

The college library, as we have said, was in its origin nothing 
more than a strong iron-bound chest, in which the small col- 
lection of MSS., which formed the sole literary possession of the 
early colleges, was kept under lock and key, under the charge 
of the Master or senior Fellows, who allowed the students to take 
the volumes out by indenture, stringent penalties being threatened 
to any who lost or alienated such rare treasures. The chest 
stood in the treasury, or in any other place where it would be 
most secure against theft, or fire. In this, as in most other 
departments of collegiate arrangement, the genius of Wykeham 
led the way. A library divided into two distinct apartments, 
the ‘Arts Library’ and the ‘ Law Library,’ was included in 
the design of ‘the architect-founder of New College.’ The 
advantage of this new development was self-evident, and thence- 
forward a library formed one of the elements essential to a 
college, included in the plan of every subsequent new founda- 
tion, and added by the older colleges to their existing buildings. 
The earliest of these added libraries was that traditionally 
attributed to Bishop Reade of Chichester, but perhaps only 
rearranged by him, in the latter part of the fourteenth century 
(c, 1376), occupying the first floor of two sides of the ‘Mob 
Quadrangle.’ This building, though threatened at the time of 
the erection of the new and far from beautiful block towards 
Corpus Christi College, happily still stands, the most perfect 
example of a medieval library, as well as one of the most 
picturesquely beautiful rooms in England. The double oaken 
bookcases, with their hanging desks and bench seats for 
students, stand endwise in the wall space between the single 
trefoil-headed windows which light the apartment, and are 
almost certainly those originally set up by Bishop Reade or in 
his time. They are of solid oak, very coarse and rough in 
their carpentering, relieved by Jacobean cornices and pediments. 
Originally there were but two shelves, on which, as in medieval 
libraries generally, the volume stood with its front edge, not, as 





* Mr. Clark states, that the library at Hexham occupied a room over the 
treasury, adjacent to the south wall of the south transept of the church, from 
which it was approached by a staircase. So accurate a collector of facts is hardl 
likely to be mistaken. But certainly the stone staircase ascending from the pete: | 
transept to which he refers, as all such staircases did, led primarily to the dormi- 
tory, for ready access of the canons to the nocturnal services. 
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now, its back, outwards, and its title written on the edges of its 
leaves, each fixed to its place by a chain running along an iron 
bar the whole length of the shelf with its ends secured by an iron 
hasp fastened by a lock let into the woodwork of theend. These 
inconvenient adjuncts, destructive to the volumes they were meant 
to preserve, have been generally removed at Merton, two only 
remaining as specimens of a system universally employed 
throughout Europe during the middle ages and surviving to the 
end of the sixteenth century, reflecting rather seriously on the 
honesty of the students of the time. This curious custom of 
chaining the books, which is still found in the Cathedral 
Library of Hereford, and in that attached to Wimborne Minster, 
and a few other places, receives, we believe for the first time, 
elaborate treatment from Mr. Clark, the result of ‘a careful 
study of all the examples of chained libraries he has been able 
to discover, and of the ancient bookcases in the libraries of 
Oxford and Cambridge.’ The system is rendered intelligible 
to the uninitiated by a woodcut (p. 459), drawn from a rough 

n-and-ink sketch, in which Professor Willis, ‘ with his usual 
ingenuity, had ‘interpreted the usual indications of chaining’ 
to be discovered in existing book-cases. Illustrations are also 
drawn from foreign examples—as Leyden, Zutphen—and from 
the singularly beautiful and perfectly preserved fittings of the 
Medicean Library at Florence. 

The earliest example of a library as a substantive portion 
of the collegiate plan at Cambridge, was that begun at Peter- 
house in 1431, which occupied the greater part of the west side 
of the court. This was converted into chambers on the erection 
of the present library by the then master, Dr. Andrew Perne, 
in 1588. The library which preserves its fittings least altered 
at Cambridge is that of Trinity Hall. As these cases and seats 
do not date earlier than the middle of the seventeenth century, 
1626-1645, we have in them, Mr. Clark remarks, and in the 
arrangements for chaining the books, ‘a remarkable instance 
of a deliberate return to ancient forms, when a different type 
had begun to be adopted elsewhere. The woodcuts, which 
illustrate this part of the work, are very copious and exceedingly 
beautiful. As illustrations of the text they are invaluable. We 
would call attention to the woodcut (p. 467) of the north-east 
corner of Trinity College Library, a building hardly to be sur- 
passed for beauty of architecture and appropriateness of design, 
showing the new method introduced by the consummate and 
almost universal genius of Sir Christopher Wren for the better 
arrangement of the books, and the convenience of those who 
desired to consult them. This illustration shows us the shelves 
for 
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for the first time arranged along the side-walls, the windows 
being purposely placed at a high level to leave wall space 
beneath them, the compartments or ‘celles,’ as Wren termed 
them, ‘ greater and lesser,’ formed by the lofty projecting cases, 
each with its table, revolving pyramidal desk and stools, all 
designed by Wren himself. 

No portion of the Architectural History will be read with 
greater interest than the chapter devoted to ‘the Chambers and 
Studies,’ in which the provisions for what may be called the 
domestic life of the students is traced from its primitive rude- 
ness and hardness to the comfort and luxury of modern days. 
Privacy, now deemed so essential, was in earlier days com- 
pletely disregarded. Life was lived much more in public than 
now. Separate bed-rooms were almost entirely unknown. The 
Universities were no exception. Each College apartment, 
‘with few exceptions, was occupied by several persons, who 
dwelt, slept, and pursued their studies therein.” The number 
of the occupants of the apartment varied, and was usually 
larger at Oxford than at Cambridge. _ At Merton College three 
at least were to be accommodated in the same lodging, one 
of whom was to be older than the rest, to maintain order. 
At New College, Wykeham’s statutes place ‘at least three 
Fellows or Scholars’ in each of the chambers on the first floor, 
and four in each of the ground-floor chambers, with one older 
Fellow in each to exercise discipline, and direct the studies of 
his ‘chamber-fellows’ (camerales), a word surviving in an 
abbreviated form in ‘chum.’* At Magdalen College, Oxford, 
the number was increased by Bishop Waynflete to four in the 
upper chambers, two of whom were to have ‘principal beds’ 
(lecti principales), and the others‘ beds on wheels ’ (/ecti rotales 
Trookyll beddys, vulgariter appellati), which in the daytime 
stood under the higher beds, and were wheeled out at night. 
The original statutes of Brasenose prescribe an oy incon- 
venient close packing. Three Fellows and scholars were to 
occupy each of the upper rooms, and four each of the lower. A 
bed to himself, without a bed-fellow, was a privilege reserved 
for Fellows. At Cambridge, on the other hand, in the earlier 
Colleges not more than two Fellows were to be lodged together, 
while, in some cases, a Doctor or a College Preacher was 
allowed to have a room to himself. This system of joint- 





* Professor Willis remarks, that the memory of the practice of common lodging 
for the students survived in King’s College, Cambridge, till a comparatively 
recent period, ‘every new scholar being on his arrival looked after by an older 
one (his “ chum”), who was responsible for his “nib’s” strict observance of all 
college discipline during the first week of his residence.’ 
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occupancy reached its full development in the course of the 
sixteenth century. ‘After that period,’ we are told, ‘it fell 
gradually into disuse, though it survived in a modified form 
during the eighteenth century,’ in the early years of which 
century we find Ambrose Bonwick, and Roger Cotes, provided 
with ‘chamber-fellows.’ Some degree of privacy, at least for 
the hours of study, was secured by the introduction of ‘small 
studies, hardly bigger than closets, enclosed with lath and plaster 
partitions at the corners of the rooms,’ to which the occupants 
of the apartments retired for reading, the larger chamber serving 
as the common bed-chamber of the party, thus reversing the 
present system, which makes the larger room the sitting-room— 
the ‘keeping-room’ in Cambridge phraseology—of its tenant, 
while two or more studies thrown into one by the removal 
of the partitions, provide the bed-room. Others of these 
studies, when not effaced by modern alterations, have become 
‘gyp-rooms,’ for the use of the college servants, or box-rooms. 
The earliest allusion to this arrangement known to Professor 
Willis is in the statutes of Queen’s College, Oxford (1340), 
which directs that all scholars shall be provided with ‘ chambers 
and studies,’ cameras et studia, They are mentioned also in 
Wykeham’s statutes (1400), and in an Injunction of the Visitor 
to All Souls’ College in 1445. The whole system by which 
by means of this combination of small closets for study with a 
more spacious common bed-chamber, a crowd of students was 
packed away within the narrow limits of the earlier collegiate 
buildings, has been most elaborately worked out by Professor 
Willis and Mr, Clark. Materials for this investigation were 
happily at hand when Professor Willis commenced his Architec- 
tural History of the University in the Perse and Legge buildings 
at Caius College (pulled down to make way for Mr. Water- 
house’s new building on the enlargement of the College in 1868), 
illustrated by the contracts for their erection (1617-1619), 
still existing among the College archives. According to the 
contract each chamber was to be provided with ‘ convenient 
studdies,’ ‘three a piece’ on the lower story, and ‘two a piece’ 
on the upper floors. Each of the twenty-eight sets of rooms 
contained in these buildings was submitted to a careful examina- 
tion by Professor Willis, the result being that he found sufficient 
traces of the studies to enable him to restore the whole system, 
which he renders perfectly intelligible by plans, sections, and 
woodcuts. The ‘ studies’ in the old Court of King’s College, 
and ‘the contrivances by which the seventy members of the 
College were accommodated in twenty-eight chambers,’ are 
amusingly described by Mr. Clark. 
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The rough, hard life of the early student, often himself raised 
from the lower orders and expecting no greater comfort or 
luxury than he was accustomed to in his cottage-home, was 
reflected in the character of his lodging. The windows of the 
chambers were commonly unglazed, and closed with wooden 
shutters. The floors were of clay or tiles, the unplastered walls 
and ceilings displayed the naked masonry or rough joists. The 
upper rooms were open to the roof-timbers, like modern work- 
shops. Wainscoting was only gradually introduced, and rent 
was, in some instances, paid to the College for this novel refine- 
ment. When this was beyond the means of the tenant, the 
nakedness of the walls was covered by hangings of some kind 
of stuff. 

It is with great reluctance that we are compelled to pass over 
entirely several large portions of this remarkable work. The 
history of the great royal foundations of King’s College and 
Eton College, would each supply matter for an article of consider- 
able length, nor can the faintest justice be done to them in a brief 
notice. They must be carefully read and studied to be duly 
appreciated. No part of the book will be read with greater 
interest by the architectural student than the chapter at the close 
of the third volume, in which Mr. Clark has with admirable 
skill pieced together the fragmentary paragraphs of Professor 
Willis’s projected essay on the development of the Renaissance 
style at the two Universities, left by him ‘in a wretchedly 
attenuated condition,’ adding ‘just so much connecting matter 
as arose directly out of them, or appeared necessary to their 
comprehension.’ But this also we must simply mention, only 
thanking the joint authors for rescuing from the undeserved 
oblivion into which they had fallen, the names of Ralph 
Symons, John Westley, and the Grumbold family, who succes- 
sively stam its character on the architecture of the Uni- 
versity of Cambridge, and enriched it with many of its most 
admired works. To the first-named we are indebted, among 
other works, for the great Court of Trinity College, probably 
including the Hall, and the second Court of St. John’s College, 
while the genius of Westley and of the Grumbolds adorned the 
University with the beautiful buildings of Clare Hall, on which 
they were successively employed. The designers of so exquisite 
an ornament to the University deserve to be known more widely 
than they are. 

‘Paulum sepulte distat inertia 
Celata virtus.’ 
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Art. VII.—1. The Suez Canal and Egypt. Egypt, No. 7 
and 8. 1887. 
2. Essays on International Law. By Rev. J. T. Lawrence, 


Deputy Professor of International Law, Cambridge. Second 
edition, 1886. 


NEW and important chapter of diplomatic history has 
been opened, by the refusal of the Sultan to ratify the 
Convention of the 22nd of May of this year. The moment is 
therefore not inopportune for taking a general survey of the 
political position in Egypt, and of the circumstances which, 
originating with the construction of the Suez Canal, have 
gradually brought Great Britain into relations of considerable 
delicacy, not to say gravity, with the old kingdom of the 
Pharaohs and the Ptolemies. Events move so rapidly and are 
so quickly forgotten; essential facts are so easily obscured 
by irrelevant and temporary issues ; and national interests are 
so easily distorted by not unbiassed advocates; that such a 
survey is perhaps the only method of sifting the grain of truth 
from the mass of superincumbent chaff, and of ascertaining the 
policy which ought to be followed. We shall lay down at 
starting one proposition, and one only; and we shall ask our 
readers, however obvious it may seem to them, to determine to 
grasp ,it firmly. It is this: that the interest and the sole 
interest of Great Britain in Egypt lies in the freedom of 
passage for her ships, whether of war or of commerce, through 
the narrow neck of land connecting Asia and Africa ; all other 
—- being subsidiary and comparatively unimportant. 
e make this request, since it is owing to this central fact 
having so fangueatly been lost sight of, that discussions on the 
Egyptian Question are often vague and unsatisfactory, and 
decisions of great moment, with far-reaching consequences, 
have before now been taken, which, when too late, have been 
seen to miss the essential requirements of the situation. 

The original Act of Concession, by the Viceroy of Egypt, for 
the construction and working of the Suez Maritime Canal and 
its dependencies, from the Mediterranean to the Red Sea, was 
given at Cairo on November the 30th, 1854. The Act spoke 
of the grant to M. de Lesseps of a ‘pouvoir exclusif’ to form a 
company for the object in view: viz. ‘le percement de I’Isthme 
de Suez et l’exploitation d’un canal entre les deux mers.” On 
the 5th of January, 1856, a further Act of Concession, with a 
‘cahier des charges’ for the construction and working of the 
Canal was given, and on the same day the statutes of the 
Company were published. The 6th Article of the Concession of 
1854 
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1854 provided that ‘ les tarifs des droits de passage . . . seront 
toujours égaux pour toutes les nations,’ and the 14th Article 
of the Act of Concession of 1856 contained the following 
remarkable words :— 


‘Nous déclarons solennellement, pour nous et nos successeurs, sous 
la réserve de la ratification de Sa Majesté Impériale le Sultan, le 
Grand Canal Maritime de Suez 4 Péluse et les Ports en dépendant, 
ouverts & toujours, comme passages neutres & tout navire de commerce 
traversant d’une mer & l’autre, sans aucune distinction, exclusion, ni 
préférence de personnes ou de nationalités, moyennant le payement 
des droits et l’exécution des réglements établis par la Compagnie 
Universelle concessionnaire pour l’usage du dit Canal et dépen- 
dances.’ * 


It had been provided in the concession that the works should 
not be commenced until the Imperial Firman of the Sultan had 
been obtained ; but eventually the Viceroy Said was persuaded 
by M. de Lesseps not only to permit preliminary surveys to be 
made, but to allow the commencement of the works without 
a Firman. The first stone of the Canal was accordingly laid 
on the 25th of April, 1859, at Port Said. Lord Palmerston, 
however, had persuaded himself that the making of the Canal 
would be injurious ‘to this country. British diplomacy accord- 
ingly at once stepped into the field, and the Porte issued 
a Vizierial letter to the Viceroy ordering the cessation of the 
works. The succeeding years were spent in continual struggles 
between the promoters of the Company, the Porte, the Powers, 
and the Viceroy, with reference to the claims of the Company to 
the large tracts of lands, a concession of which, as well as of the 
Canal, was found to have been included in the original Acts; 
and as to the construction and ownership of the Sweet-Water 
Canal, the employment of forced labour, and other questions. 
It was not till after the settlement of all the litigious points, by 
the award of the Emperor of the French of the 6th of July, 
1864, and the conclusion of a Convention, dated February the 
22nd, 1866, embodying the results of that award, and settling 
other outstanding matters, that the Firman of the Sultan, autho- 
rizing the execution of the Canal, was at length issued on the 
19th of March, 1866. This Firman incorporated the contract 
of the 22nd of February, just as the latter had recited the Acts 
of Concession of November 30th, 1854, and January 5th, 1856. 
Several amendments were, however, introduced into the Act of 
1856, in consequence of the award; but Article 14 remained 
untouched. These difficulties having been surmounted, and the 





* See Egypt, No. 16, 1876. ce 
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opposition of Great Britain, which was more the expression of 
the personal views of Lord Palmerston, who died in 1865, than 
of the real opinions of the coantry, having gradually been with- 
drawn, the works were vigorously pushed forward. But as the 
works advanced, the diplomatic spectre began to rise from the 
ground in a fresh shape. 

Twice at least before 1866, the Porte had recognized that the 
international character of the Canal was one of the future neces- 
sities of the situation, and had declared that it desired to see an 
‘ understanding established between the two greatest Maritime 
Powers with regard to the external guarantees which the opening 
of so important a channel would demand.’ In an identic despatch 
addressed to its representatives in London and Paris on the 4th 
of January, 1860, it dwelt on the necessity of giving ‘to the 
navigation of the Canal a security based on the particular 
interests of Turkey and on the general interests of Europe.’ 
The despatch went on to observe, ‘that England and France 
being both equally allies of the Sublime Porte, which must have 
the greatest consideration for them, are the two great Maritime 
Powers, whose aid is of prime necessity in regard to the most 
essential of the above guarantees ;’ and in a despatch of Aali 
Pasha to Musurus Pasha of the 6th of April, 1863, it distinctly 
spoke of the ‘ stipulation of the neutrality of the Canal,’ as one 
of several questions on the previous solution of which the consent 
of the Porte to the construction of the Canal must depend: the 
others being those mentioned above relating to the abolition of 
forced labour, and the abandonment by the Company of the 
claim to the Fresh-Water Canal and the lands adjoining.”* 
The necessities of the situation nevertheless compelled the Porte 
to adjourn the question of the future international position of 
the Canal till after the construction was finished, and, as already 
stated, the Imperial Firman was issued as soon as the litigious 
se had been settled by the award of the Emperor of the 

rench, 

The grant of the title of Khedive-Misr, or ‘King of Egypt,’ 
to the Viceroy Ismail, by the Imperial Firman of May the 21st, 
1866, followed the events which have been related ; and in the 
following year, by the Firman of June the 8th, 1867, the internal 
administration of Egypt was once and for all definitely and 
fully recognized as belonging to him and his successors. All 
the glories of Ismail were finally completed by the formal open- 
ing of the Canal on the 17th of November, 1869. But in more 
senses than one it might have been described as the opening up 








* Egypt, No. 20, 1883. 
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of the waters of the great deep, for the necessity now evidently 
arose of determining once for all the character of the new 
waterway. The moment, in fact, long foreseen by European 
diplomacy was at length come; and as a reminder of the 
danger which must arise from the question remaining unsettled, 
the war of 1870, between France and Germany, by at once 
giving rise to interesting but awkward enquiries as to what 
rights belligerents had to make use of the Canal, opportunely 
accentuated the importance of concluding some arrangement 
without further delay. Had the Porte and the Khedive, it was 
asked, the right to treat the Canal as an arm of the open sea, 
and of allowing the free passage of vessels of war with their 
prizes ; or was it to be considered as within the territorial juris- 
diction, and was the entrance of belligerents with their prizes to 
be regulated accordingly? These and similar questions were 
raised, which the fortunate remoteness of the main scene of 
warlike operations and the trifling part enacted on either side 
by vessels of war, alone prevented from blossoming into dangerous 
controversies. 

At a very early period of modern European history attempts 
had begun to be made by more than one State to extend the 
exclusive jurisdiction, which it possessed in its own territory 
and the waters immediately adjacent, beyond those limits, so as 
to include large portions of the open sea. The extent of the 
maritime territorial jurisdiction was stretched so as to include 
the largest bays and gulfs, the limit being measured from 
an imaginary line, drawn not from the coast line itself, but 
across from one promontory to another; the Republic of 
Venice arrogated an exclusive sovereignty over the Adriatic ; 
the Stade Dues hampered the navigation of the mouth of the 
Elbe ; the maritime supremacy of Great Britain was asserted 
to extend over the whole of what were vaguely denominated 
the narrow seas, and that of Denmark over the navigation of 
the Sound and the Great and Little Belt, with the consequence 
that the Baltic could at any moment be closed. It was not 
the least among the inestimable services which Grotius rendered 
to civilization, that by the publication of his treatise, ‘De 
Mari Libero,’ he put an end to any further extension of the 
dangerous idea, that the common right of mankind to the unre- 
stricted navigation of the open sea could be restrained, and the 
surface be appropriated like that of the land by one nation to 
the exclusion of others. Although he had in Selden to face .a 
formidable champion of the opposite ideas, of which England 
was unfortunately at that moment the protagonist, the verdict 
of the civilized world was with him, and against the learned 
author 
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author of the ‘ Mare Clausum.’ From the time of this celebrated 
controversy, the limitations on the free use of navigable waters 
have gone on steadily diminishing, partly by the growth of an 
undisputed usage, and partly by positive convention. The 
exclusive claims of England to the supremacy over all the seas 
contiguous to her coasts have been tacitly abandoned; the 
Adriatic is admitted to be free and open to all ; the Sound Dues 
and the Stade Dues have both been terminated by agreement ; 
and the claim to an unreasonable extension to bays and gulfs 
has been resisted with success in numerous instances. But 
perhaps the most remarkable proof of the strength of the new 
order of ideas was given by the clauses of the Treaty of Vienna, 
declaring that the commercial navigation of rivers separating 
different States should in future be entirely free from the point 
where each of them becomes navigable, to its mouth, and in 
respect of commerce should not be prohibited to anybody : 
subject only to the payment of equal navigation dues, as favour- 
able as possible to the commerce of all nations, which should 
be agreed upon, in order to maintain the navigable character of 
the waterway. The Elbe, the Scheldt, and several other great 
rivers, were soon placed definitely under this régime, and con- 
trolled by Commissions composed of the delegates of the 
Riparian States.* By an extension of the system, the mouths 
of the Danube and a stretch of the river extending as far up 
stream as Isatschka, were dealt with in 1856 by the Treaty of 
Paris, and, though at that time within exclusively Turkish 
territory, were placed under an International River Commission, 
consisting, not as in the case of the other rivers which up to 
that date had been regulated under the Treaty of Vienna, of 
Representatives of the States through which the river flowed, 
but of Commissioners appointed by the Great Powers, together 
with those of Turkey. 

This Commission was directed to execute the works necessary 
to restore and free from obstruction the long neglected water- 
ways of the river, as well as to supervise the navigation and 
police. The sentences of the Commission were, however, to be 
pronounced in the name of the territorial power. They were 
made executory, in regard to English subjects, by an Order in 
Council under the Foreign Jurisdiction Acts, by which all the 
Consular Courts in the Levant were given the necessary power 
to enforce them. It had been originally intended that as soon 
as the works at the mouth of the Danube, which the Com- 
mission was directed to carry out, were completed, and the 











* Treaty of Vienna, articles eviii.-cxvii. See ‘Hertstlet, ‘Map of Europe 
by Treaty,’ vol, i. p. 269. 
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loans contracted with that object had been paid off, the special 
jurisdiction conferred upon it should cease, and be transferred 
to the Riverain Commission, which, by another set of clauses, 
the Treaty of Paris had proposed to constitute for the section of 
the river Danube below the Iron Gates, near Orsova, but above 
Isatschka. But the States bordering on the Danube are not the 
same now as in 1856; and from the days of the Treaty of Paris 
until now, it has been found impossible to constitute this 
Riverain Commission except upon paper, and the International 
Commission, with a jurisdiction extended in the first instance 
up to Galatz and ultimately to Ibraila, after several prolonga- 
tions of existence, has been finally made in reality a permanent 
body, and given a jurisdiction which is to be exercised ‘in 
complete independence of the territorial authorities, * under the 
Treaties of Berlin of 1878, and of London of 1883. It is no 
exaggeration to say, that these two Treaties have constituted a 
sort of international ‘imperium in imperio’ in the mouths of 
the Danube.t 

Such was the order of ideas existing, in regard to the use of 
navigable waters, at the time when the old idea of connecting 
the Mediterranean Ocean and the Red Sea, by a waterway, 
was carried out by M. de Lesseps. It was certain that, whether 
all the hopes of the projectors were destined to be fulfilled or 
not, a portion of the commerce of the world was sure to 
pass through the new channel, sufficiently great to make the 
international position it might occupy one of the utmost practi- 
cal importance to all the governments of Europe; and it was 
at once perceived that the construction must give rise to 
problems of great delicacy, not only from the number and the 
importance of the interests involved, but also from the novelty 
of many of the circumstances of the case. 

The analogy, which immediately suggested itself, was that of 
a narrow Strait or Sound between two seas, where the territorial 
Power had the right of levying or of delegating the right to levy 
tolls and dues in return for the privilege of passage. If ever 
there was a case where such a right could with justice be 
acquiesced in by universal consent, here it was said was that 
case; for this particular strait would be so narrow as to be 
clearly within the unquestionable and perfect maritime jurisdic- 
tion of the territorial Power. But these ideas suggested others 
of a contrary nature. If the Suez Canal resembled a narrow 
strait connecting two seas, and lying wholly within the mari- 











* Article 58 of the Treaty of Berlin. 
+ See the observations of M. Barrére at the Paris Commission (1885) on the 
Suez Canal. Egypt, No. 19, 1885, pp. 159, 160, 
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time territorial jurisdiction of one Power, there might neverthe- 
less be a right of innocent passage through such a strait or 
sound. Again, it might be argued that, as the Canal was an 
artificial channel, made by a commercial company, and not like 
a strait or sound, the work of nature, there could be no real 
analogy between the two cases. It was also observed that a 
new system of dues could not possibly be allowed to spring up; 
and that, even before a spade had been driven into the ground, 
the Canal had been the subject of negociation and of agreements, 
or attempted agreements, between the Great Powers, because, 
when completed, it was likely to alter the direction of the whole 
commerce of the world. There was also this peculiarity in the 
case: the sovereignty of the territorial Power, Egypt, was not 
perfect, being divided with that of the Ottoman Empire, in the 
future of which the Great Powers had long since claimed to have 
a voice. The existence of the Canal Company, with all the 
concessions accorded to it, was a further difficulty. If the right 
to the free commercial use of navigable rivers had become 
an accepted doctrine since the Treaty of Vienna, and if that 
doctrine had been extended in the case of the mouth of the 
Danube, so as to admit the control not merely of the Riparian 
Powers, but of all the Powers principally concerned in the 
trade of that river, or likely to be affected politically, might not 
the right of these Powers be held equally good to interfere 
in the control of this Canal, situated, like the Danube, within 
the Ottoman Empire, and in which they were infinitely more 
interested than in the navigation of the Danube, if they were 
willing to agree to the regulations requisite in order to main- 
tain the navigation, and to recognize the vested interests 
of the Canal Company to the commercial tolls, or to adequate 
compensation? The importance of these considerations was 
confirmed, when, at a later period of the controversy, it came 
to be reported that the chief promoter of the Canal had, with 
characteristic audacity, conceived the further idea of con- 
necting the Atlantic and the Pacific Ocean by a water-way 
across the Isthmus of Panama, and of thereby calling into being 
those questions for the contingency of which it had been sought 
to provide by the so-called Clayton-Bulwer Treaty, made 
between Great Britain and the United States as far back as 
1850, in the days of Lord Palmerston. 

In the month of December, 1870, some interesting pour- 
parlers with reference to the future of the Canal began. The 
Khedive in conversation with Colonel Stanton, then H.M. 
Consul-General in Egypt, after alluding to the financial difficul- 
ties of the Company, which at the moment were considerable, 
remarked, 
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remarked, that the only way to ensure the Canal being made 
really serviceable to general navigation was for an English 
company to obtain possession of it; adding that England was 
undoubtedly the country most interested in keeping it open. 
This expression of opinion was reported home by Colonel 
Stanton. Soon after, information of a similar kind was received 
by Lord Granville from other sources. In April 1871, Sir 
Daniel Lange, who at that time occupied a seat on the manage- 
ment of the Canal, reported a conversation with M. de Lesseps, 
from which he had gathered that, notwithstanding the vehement 
protestations with which the illustrious Frenchman had met a 
first suggestion of a sale to an English Company, he would pro- 
bably not really be indisposed to negociate on the subject. The 
British Foreign Office, however, decided to ‘give no opinion 
on the matter, which accordingly dropped.* The financial 
situation of the Company soon after began to improve, and we 
next find M. de Lesseps bringing a practical claim to be the 
possessor of an ‘ exclusive concession’ in the canalization of the 
Isthmus of Suez to the notice of the Khedive, a plan for the 
formation of a rival British Company under the auspices of 
Sir John Fowler having been put forward and finding favour in 
influential quarters. f 

Events connected with the condition of Egypt itself soon 
conspired with the other circumstance of the case, to make the 
early settlement of the question more important than ever, The 
Khedive continued his struggle for the enlargement of his rights 
and jurisdiction at the expense of those of the Porte; and a 
Firman, granted on the 8th of June, 1873, accorded to him the 
right of negociating commercial treaties and establishing an 
army and navy, except ironclads. But while so far successful, 
he was losing as much ground in one direction as he was 
gaining in another. The Porte made constant attempts, and 
occasionally with success, to reassert the waning authority of the 
Sultan in various matters; and in the course of a long contro- 
versy relating to the Canal dues, which lasted from 1872 to 
1876, it succeeded in obtaining a reference to itself, of which it 
has not since failed to make use in argument. 

More important, however, by far was the increase of the 
number of foreigners, and of the amount of property held by 
them in Egypt, owing to the construction of the Canal and to 
the ever-growing necessities of the Khedive. The influence of 
the financiers of all nationalities who had ministered to his 





* See Egypt, No. 2, 1876, Appendix Nos. 1, 13, 15, 16, 20. 
+ See Egypt, No. 18, 1883. lonel Stanton to Earl Granville, Sept. 14, 1872. 
Sir Henry Biot to Earl Granville, Sept. 24, 1872. 
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wants grew greater in consequence as each year went by, and 
made itself felt by the constant introduction of one foreigner 
after another into the different branches of the Administration, 
which have since, in consequence, come to be known as the 
Mixed Administrations. Thus it came to pass that, when the 
practical immunity, which the old consular jurisdictions too often 
extended to the subjects of their respective nationalities, was at 
length recognized as scandalous and intolerable, a conference 
was held at Constantinople ; and in consequence International 
Tribunals, with a jurisdiction in all civil cases between foreigners 
of different nationalities and between foreigners and natives, 
were established in 1875. These Courts, though nominally 
issuing process in the name of the territorial Power, and with 
Judges paid by the Egyptian Government, were in reality the 
most marked public recognition, which had yet occurred, of 
that imperium in imperio which had gradually been establishing 
itself within the State, as not only were the courts manned by 
foreign judges, but the Egyptian Government itself was made 
liable to proceedings in them: an arrangement destined before 
long to have the most momentous consequences. The unwise 
opposition of the French Government to this reform—an oppo- 
sition which may be treated as a full set-off to the impolitic 
conduct of Great Britain in regard to the construction of the 
Canal—was the cause of much delay and ultimately of the 
denial of Criminal Jurisdiction to the New Courts: their most 
necessary attribute under the circumstances of the case. * 
Claims also began to be put forward about this time, that the 
Internal Sanitary and Quarantine Board, on which the foreign 
Consuls had been allowed to sit, possessed an international and 
independent character. The political interest of the foreigner 
was in fact becoming larger and larger as each year went by, 
and it began to make itself felt as a factor in European 
diplomacy. 

On the 25th of November, 1875, the British Government took 
the momentous step of purchasing the shares held by the Khedive 
in the Canal Company, and thereby at one stroke obtained what 
was really necessary to this country, viz. a preponderant position 
in regard to the commercial management of the Canal, of which 
the trade of Great Britain was rapidly becoming the principal 
customer. The future interest of the situation was now mainly 
in the question, whether commercial interference would lead to 
financial protection. 

On the 2nd of May, 1876, after the two private missions of 





* See Egypt, No. 3, 1876; No. 24, 1884. 
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Mr. Cave and Mr. Goschen, the decree establishing the ‘ Caisse 
de la Dette’ appeared, and on the 18th of November of the 
following year the decree establishing the first European Con- 
trol, which it was hoped would restore the situation. Under 
this arrangement, an English Controller, Mr. Wilson, watched 
over the receipts of the whole of the State Revenues, and a 
French Controller, M. de Bligniéres, supervised, checked, and 
audited the accounts and payments of the Treasury and its 
branches ; while by the 20th Article, it was expressly stipulated 
that an English Commissioner should be a member of the 
Commission of the Public Debt, and should not be appointed 
without the approbation informally (officteusement) obtained of 
the British Government. No overt interference in Egyptian 
internal affairs was, however, as yet acknowledged by the British 
Government, and on the 6th of March, 1876, Sir Stafford 
Northcote, in reply to Mr. W. C. Cartwright, expressly dis- 
claimed it. 

Such was the state of affairs when, in April 1877, war broke 
out between Russia and Turkey. On the 6th of May of that 
ear Lord Derby, as Foreign Minister, addressed a note to the 
el Ambassador in London, in which the position of 
England in regard to the Suez Canal was defined. The note 
dwelt on the necessity of keeping open, uninjured and uninter- 
rupted, the communication between Europe and the East by the 
Suez Canal. 


‘ An attempt to blockade or otherwise to interfere with the Canal 
or its approaches,’ the despatch continued, ‘ would be regarded as a 
menace to India, and as a grave injury to the commerce of the world. 
On both these grounds any such step—whicl Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment hope and fully believe there is no intention on the part of either 
belligerent to take—would be inconsistent with the maintenance by 
them of an attitude of passive neutrality. The mercantile and 
financial interests of European nations are also so largely involved 
in Egypt, that an attack on that country or its occupation, even 
temporary, for purposes of war, could scarcely be regarded with 
unconcern by the neutral Powers, certainly not by England.’ 


To this note the Russian Government replied :— 


‘The Imperial Cabinet will neither blockade nor interrupt, nor in 
any way menace the navigation of the Suez Canal. They consider 
the Canal as an international work, in which the commerce of the 
world is interested, and which should be kept free from any attack. 
Egypt is a part of the Ottoman Empire, and its contingents figure in 
the Turkish army. Russia might, therefore, consider herself as at 
war with Egypt. Nevertheless the Imperial Cabinet does not over- 
look either the European interests engaged in the country or those 
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of England in particular. They will not bring Egypt within the 
radius of their military operations.’ * 


But the temporary arrangement thus concluded clearly did not 
cover all the points which might arise. Egypt being outside 
the radius of military operations, could the Russian Atlantic 
and Pacific squadrons claim the right of passage through it, in 
order to join the Russian Mediterranean fleet ? and if not, what 
right of defence against their forcible entry did Egypt, under 
the special circumstances, possess? These and similar questions 
at once suggested themselves. Was Egypt, in fact, a neutral or 
a belligerent? She could hardly be both, and in either case 
what was the position of the Canal? On the 5th of July, 1877, 
the Egyptian Government issued a Circular, informing the 
Foreign Agents in Egypt that the Porte had decided that the 
Canal, while the war continued, should remain open to neutral 
vessels, but be entirely closed to those of Russia; and that 
measures had been taken to ensure the execution of this decision 
in accordance with the Declaration of Paris. The Porte, in 
fact, declared Egypt to be neutral, and in order to guard against 
the absurdity of a Russian ship of war coming into an Ottoman 
port for repairs, issued a regulation of neutrality, of more than 
usual stringency, against the entry of the vessels of one of the 
belligerents into Egyptian ports, for any purpose whatsoever. 
Such at least would appear to have been the probable meaning 
of the Circular, on which, however, many questions might have 
been raised. 

What indeed would have happened, if at an early stage of the 
Russo-Turkish war the Turkish vessels conveying the Egyptian 
troops, which afterwards figured in the campaign on the river 
Lom, had been attacked in the Mediterranean, and driven back 
into the harbour of Alexandria or Port Said? Would they 
have had the right to refit and start again, and if so, would the 
Russian fleet have had the right of blockading the harbour of 
Alexandria and the approaches of the Canal? It was perfectly 
evident that, to quote the words of the author whose interesting 
work we have placed at the head of this article, ‘here was an 
instance of a break-down of a legal system for want of rules 
applicable to a new set of circumstances,’ t 

e have now reached the time immediately preceding the 
date of the insurrection of Arabi and the British occupation of 
Egypt. In August, 1878, the Dual Control was abolished, and 
the short-lived ‘European Ministry,’ in which Sir Rivers 
Wilson and M. Blignieres attempted the impossible part of 





* See Turkey, No. 2, 1877. t ‘Lawrence,’ page 57. 
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Giaour Ministers in an Oriental country, the ruler of which at 
heart detested them, as the sequel soon proved. In February 
1879, Nubar was dismissed by a coup d’état on the part of 
Ismail, following which event occurred the first definite act of 
interference by the Government of Great Britain in the internal 
affairs and government of Egypt. The British and French 
Consuls-General were informed that their Governments would 
not insist on the restoration of Nubar, but upon certain con- 
ditions, the principal of which was that the two European 
Ministers should possess an absolute veto over all expenditure. 
The Khedive began by accepting the conditions, but showed 
his intention of not fulfilling them by the abrupt dismissal, in 
the month of April immediately following, of both Mr. Wilson 
and M., de Bligniéres. Owing to the influence of Mr. Vivian, 
the British: Consul-General, between whom and Mr. Wilson 
an unfortunate rivalry had sprung up, the British Government 
decided not to insist on the reinstatement of the latter, and for 
a moment it seemed as if the Khedive might be triumphant. 
Any hopes, however, which he might have entertained on the 
subject were rudely and suddenly dispelled. The new Ministers, 
whom he had installed, had signalized their advent to office by 
the preparation of a counter-project for the settlement of the 
financial situation to that prepared by the Commission of 
Inquiry instituted by their predecessors, On the 11th of May 
the German Government appeared on the scene, and issued a 
circular declining to be bound by this project, as being ‘a 
violation of the international obligations secured by the judicial 
reform,’ and holding the Khedive personally responsible, 

This circular, the issue of which was the proclamation of the 
existence in Egypt of an international imperium in imperio 
secured by the new tribunals, was followed by the downfall of 
Ismail, the re-establishment of the Control in a modified 
shape, and the appointment of the Commission, whose labours 
culminated in the Law of Liquidation of the 21st of February, 
1881, an arrangement which, assented to by the Powers 
through their representatives, still governs the financial posi- 
tion of Egypt.* On August the 2nd, 1879, a Firman addressed 
by the Sultan to the new Khedive Tewfik, definitely fixed 
the relations of the two countries, and succeeded in limit- 
ing the right of the Khedive to contract loans without the 
approbation of the Porte. It also prohibited the Khedive from 
ceding territory. Thus Egypt had lost ground both before 
Europe and the Porte. By the assertion of the right of the 
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new tribunals to be superior to the Khedive’s own decrees, by 
the reinstatement of the Joint Control, and the repeated in- 
vocation of the technical sovereignty of the Porte, Egypt had 
in fact become the assignee in bankruptcy of Europe, with 
Great Britain and France as official trustees, and the Sultan as 
bailiff of the Court. 

The events which followed gave to Great Britain alone the 
position which had hitherto belonged to Great Britain and 
France. Throughout the whole of the period which begins 
with the military movement of the so-called National party 
and the battle of Tel-el-Kebir, and ends with the abolition of 
the Dual Control in the month of January 1883, the Foreign 
Office made a perfectly honest and straightforward attempt, 
which was persevered in to the limits of exaggeration, to adhere 
to those engagements which bound them on the one hand to the 
Great Powers, and especially to France, and on the other to the 
Ottoman Empire: engagements of which the Capitulations, the 
Firmans establishing the respective rights of the Khedive and 
the Porte, the International Tribunals, the Law of Liquidation, 
and the Dual Control, were, as shown above, the embodiment 
and recognition. Joint diplomatic action with France and a 
scrupulous desire to invoke the Porte as the Sovereign Power 
to carry out, as it was technically entitled to do, whatever 
material steps were necessary in order to restore law and order 
in Egypt, was the keynote of the action of Mr. Gladstone's 
Government during this period. From the commencement, 
however, of the negociations which the military movement 
necessitated, the French Government, under the inspiration of 
M. Gambetta and his successors, while apparently shrinking 
from the prospect of having to take material action itself, 
proved strongly averse to Turkish intervention in any shape or 
form. Even when, in May 1882, M. de Freycinet accepted 
an invitation to the Conference which had been summoned at 
Constantinople for the discussion of the terms on which Turkey 
might be invited to intervene, so many conditions were made, 
and so many obstacles were interposed by the French Govern- 
ment, which was in this respect aided by the customary dila- 
toriness of the Porte, that the necessity of joint material action 
by France and England had to be faced. Finally, after the 
defeat of M. de Freycinet’s government in the French Chamber 
on the 29th of July, 1882, on the vote for the expenses of a 
joint expedition with England to Egypt, the responsibility of 
separate action, and of all that inevitably followed upon it, 
had at length to be unwillingly assumed by Great Britain. 

The operations connected with the suppression of the 
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military movement once more imperiously called attention to 
the position of the Canal, on account of the danger with which 
it had been momentarily threatened during the rebellion; on 
account of its use by Lord Wolseley as a base for the cam- 
paign carried on in the name of the Khedive and in support 
of his authority; and because of an attempt which had been 
made at the most critical moment of the campaign, by the 
direction and officers of the Company, to interfere with the 
passage of the British fleet, on the ground, as it was under- 
stood, that the fourteenth article of the Concession of 1856, 
prohibited the passage of ships of war engaged in mili- 
tary operations. A crisis was now at hand. The month of 
January 1883 is an epoch in the history of Egypt. It saw the 
abolition of the Dual Control by the Khedive’s decree under 
British inspiration, and the decision of the Government of 
Great Britain to deal with the Canal both from the commercial 
and the political point of view. On the 3rd of January, a 
circular despatch was issued by Lord Granville to Her 
Majesty’s Representatives to the five Great Powers, proposing 
that an agreement might with advantage be now come to in 
tegard to the Canal, and suggesting the heads of such an 
agreement as follows :— 


‘1. That the Canal should be free for the passage of all ships, in 
ay circumstances. 

‘2. That in time of war a limitation of time as to ships of war of 
t belligerent remaining in the Canal should be fixed, and no troops 
@ munitions of war should be disembarked in the Canal. 

‘8. That no hostilities should take place in the Canal or its 
approaches, or elsewhere in the territorial waters of Egypt, even in 
the event of Turkey being one of the belligerents. 

‘4, That neither of the two immediately foregoing conditions 


























































ted thould apply to measures which may be necessary for the defence 

1 at of Egypt. 

key ‘5. That any Power whose vessels of war might happen to do any 
damage to the Canal should be bound to bear the cost of its immediate 





repair. 

‘6. That Egypt should take all measures within its power to 
force the conditions imposed on the transit of belligerent vessels 
trongh the Canal in time of war. 

‘7. That no fortifications should be erected on the Canal or in its 
Vicinity. 

£8. That nothing in the agreement should be deemed to abridge or 
lect the territorial rights of the Government of Egypt further than 
was therein expressly provided.’ * 


—_ —— 
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At the same time negociations were set on foot in order to 
increase the share of Great Britain in the direction of the 
Canal, in a degree commensurate with the ever-increasing 
amount of the British commerce passing through. These 
negociations, after the failure of a provisional agreement made 
between the British Government and the Canal Company in 
July, finally resulted in the voluntary agreement of December 
1883, by which, in addition to the three English Official 
Directors who had occupied seats on the Board since the 
purchase of the Khedive’s shares, seven new Directors, chosen 
from amongst English shipowners and merchants, were admitted 
to the Board; and a Comité Consultatif was formed in London, 
consisting of English Directors, Arrangements were also made 
for paying dues in London; and for the increase of the number 
of officials speaking English employed in the transit service of 
the Company. Substantial reductions in the tariff, and the en- 
largement of the existing Canal, were also agreed upon, in the 
interest of the commerce passing through the Canal, 80 per 
cent. of which was now British.* 

While the commercial negociation lasted, and for some time 
after, the proposals of Lord Granville in respect to the future 
international position of the Canal not unnaturally remained 
in abeyance. There was yet another reason. The attention of 
diplomacy was mainly occupied, during 1884, with the question 
of the settlement of the financial position in Egypt consequent 
on the war ; but when a proposal was made, in the early part of 
1885, for a Conference to discuss that subject, Lord Granville 
informed M. Waddington he would then make propositions 
with regard to the Suez Canal in conformity with those contained 
in the Circular of the 3rd of January, 1883; and he added that 
Great Britain would also, at the proper time, propose to the 
Powers and to the Porte, a scheme for the neutralization of 
Egypt on the basis of the principles applied to Belgium; 
thereby immeasurably enlarging the whole aspect of the 
question.t How this occurred it is now necessary to explain. 

In proportion as the question of the future position of the 
Canal came to be examined, the difficulty of dealing with it, 
apart from some settlement as to the political status of the ter- 
tory in which it was situated, became clearer. If Egypt could 
under any circumstances, whether as a quasi-independent States 
as a portion of the Ottoman Empire, be a belligerent, or if civil 
dissensions, such as the rebellion of Arabi, again occurred, it was 
obvious that the most serious difficulties might arise in prevent 
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ing the Canal and its approaches from becoming the scene of 
active military operations, or the base of naval expeditions, 
The second and third of Lord Granville’s eight conditions had 
recognized the difficulty, and sought to apply a remedy; but 
obviously if Egypt with these rules in existence might still 
be a belligerent, or if another Arabi was to appear on the political 
horizon, the difficulties, which had suggested themselves after 
the issue of Lord Derby’s despatch of 1877, might neverthe- 
less occur ; and there was the further question, how the respect 
of Egypt for the arrangements which she might have made was 
to be permanently secured. The solution now suggested was 
the establishment of an Oriental Belgium: a phrase which 
had caught the ear of the public. But the question arose, 
what exactly was implied in the neutralization of the Canal. 
The world knew of the ‘ neutralization’ of Belgium, and of the 
Black Sea; and it had heard of the neutralization of the Repub- 
lic of Cracow. But the essence of those, and some analogous 
arrangements, was the exclusion of the military and naval forces 
of the Powers from entry on the neutralized territories and seas. 
Was Great Britain going to consent, as the reward of all her 
exertions, to the exclusion of her ships of war under any circum- 
stances from traversing the Canal on the way to India? Con- 
siderations of this kind induced Lord Granville purposely to 
avoid the use of the word ‘ neutralization’ in his despatch of the 
ard of January 1883, and in the subsequent negociations, as it 
was obviously the policy of Great Britain to aim at the unre- 
stricted admission into the Canal at all times of ships of every 
kind, whether of war or of commerce, and to press for the 
exclusion of none. 

‘ Neutralization,’ Lord Derby had said in his place in the 
House of Lords, ‘ using the term as it is commonly employed 
in international documents, would mean that the Canal should 
not be used at all in times of war for the passage of ships of 
war of any belligerent.’* But this was precisely what Great 
Britain could not agree to. Therefore while the British 
Foreign Office proposed to neutralize Egypt, it proposed to 
internationalize the Canal. In the declarations made on the 
lth of March 1885, relative to the financial situation, whick 
led up to the Convention signed in London next day, between 
the Governments of Great Britain, Germany, Austria-Hun- 
gary, France, Italy, Russia, and Turkey, it was accordingly 
placed on record that, ‘whereas the Powers had agreed to 
tecognize the urgent necessity for negociating, with the object of 
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sanctioning by a conventional Act, the establishment of a definitive 
regulation guaranteeing at all times and for all the Powers the 
freedom of the Suez Canal,’ * it had been agreed that a Commis- 
sion of Delegates, representing the Powers interested, should 
meet forthwith in Paris, to prepare and draw up an Act, taking 
for its basis the Circular of the Government of Her Britannic 
Majesty of the 3rd of January of the previous year. 

This Commission met on the 30th of March. The British 
Commissioners were Sir Julian Pauncefote and Sir Charles 
Rivers-Wilson, a combination of legal knowledge and special 
experience, which left no danger of the interests of this country 
being inadequately represented. France was represented by 
M. Billot of the French Foreign Office, and M. Camille Barrére, 
who for many years had been the French Member of the Inter- 
national Commission of the Danube, and had acted as the 
colleague of M. Tissot, at the London Conference of 1883. At 
the first sitting of the Conference the British and French Com- 
missioners each produced a Draft Treaty. It at once became 
apparent that, putting aside minor divergences, there was one 
essential difference between them. The French Draft proposed 
to constitute a Commission of the Delegates of the Powers 
signatory of the Declaration of London of the 17th of March, 


and to endow it with _— in regard to the Canal, similar to 


those promised by the Danube Commission in regard to that river. 
The English Draft proposed to leave to the territorial Power 
the duty of supervising and enforcing the free navigation of the 
Canal. Both drafts were referred to a Sub-Commission, in which 
not only was the French proposal maintained, but a surreptitious 
attempt was made to limit the right of the Sultan and the 
Khedive te invoke foreign assistance ‘for the defence of Egypt 
and the maintenance of public order,’ by inserting an additional 
Article to the effect, that the right of the Khedive and the Sultan 
to interfere ‘ par leurs propres forces’ for those objects, should 
not be held to be limited by the clauses prohibiting warlike 
operations in the Canal and the erection of fortifications in the 
vicinity. ‘Is it to be really understood,’ asked Sir C, Rivers- 
Wilson, ‘that in the opinion of the Commission the Porte is 
not to have the right of calling on the troops of an allied Power 
for the defence of the country, in operations which might 
take place in the vicinity of the Canal?’f It appeared that, 
especially in the view of the French Commissioners, it was. 
Around these points the debates continued for a prolonged 
period. The Foreign Delegates, with one exception, all ranged 
* Egypt, 1885, Nos. 6, 3, 7,1 ll. 
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themselves on the side of the French proposals. The Italian 
Delegate stood alone in pointing out that, whether it was 
desirable or not to establish an international supervision of the 
Canal, there was a wide distinction between the case of the 
mouths of the Danube and the Canal, arising from the fact of 
the existence of the Canal Company, which had executed the 
works and was interested with those very duties of supervision, to 
provide for which the Danube Commission had been originally 
called into existence. ‘ in ordinary circumstances,’ he observed, 
‘the proposed Commission could neither possess administrative 
nor technical functions: the Canal Company is alone entrusted 
with these two duties, and it refuses no assistance to carry them 
out. * He accordingly proposed an amended article to the effect, 
that the representatives at Cairo of the Powers signatory of the 
Declaration of London of that year should ‘form themselves 
into a Commission under the Presidency of the Turkish Dele- 
gate, assisted by an Egyptian Delegate, to organize the arrange- 
ments for the protection of the Canal, and to come to an under- 
standing with the Canal Company, with a view of ensuring the 
observance of the regulations respecting navigation and police, 
whenever a war shall break out, or an internal revolt menaces 
the safety of the Canal.’ ¢ 

Ultimately, in the hope of conciliating the majority, the 
Italian proposal was modified, and under special instructions 
fom London, was proposed by the British Delegates, in the 
following shape : — 

‘The Representatives in Egypt of the Powers signatory of the 
present Treaty shall watch over its execution, and inform their 
respective Governments without delay of every violation or danger 
of violation which may arise. In case of war or of internal troubles, 
or other events threatening the safety or the free passage through the 
(anal, they shall assemble, on the summons of one of their number, 
fo proceed with the necessary verification. ‘They shall inform their 
respective Governments of the proposals which may appear to them 
alyisable to ensure the protection and the free use of the Canal.’ t 


Almost simultaneously with these events Mr. Gladstone’s 
Government was defeated in June 1885. Although the diver- 
gence of opinion, which had originally separated the British 
ad Italian Delegates from their colleagues, had undoubtedly 
been reduced, there did not appear to be any prospect of com- 
plete agreement, and, in the opinion of the President of the 
Conference, the best plan, after taking all the facts of the situation 
into account, was ‘ to abide by the results obtained, and to submit 
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to the Powers the two Drafts before the Commission.’ This 
suggestion having been adopted, the Commission separated on 
the 13th of June. 

Such then was the position of affairs when, Lord Salisbury 
having become Prime Minister and Minister for Foreign 
Affairs in 1885, the Special Mission of Sir Henry Drummond 
Wolff was resolved upon, and he accordingly proceeded to 
Constantinople and to Cairo. The frequent changes of Ministry 
in the course of the succeeding year could not fail to have been 
disadvantageous to British interests abroad, though Lord Rose- 
bery wisely decided not to break the continuity of the Special 
Plenipotentiary’s labours, It may, however, be doubted whether 
the presence at Constantinople and at Cairo of two British 
Representatives constituted a desirable precedent ; and it speaks 
highly for the tact and discretion of Sir W. White and Sir 
Evelyn Baring, that no suspicion of inharmonious relations 
with their colleague ever floated, even for a moment, on the 
scandal-loving atmosphere of the two Oriental Courts, during 
the stay of the Special Plenipotentiary. In one respect Sir 
Henry Drummond Wolff had a personal advantage in dealing 
with the Sultan. During the whole period of the administra- 
tion of Mr, Gladstone, he had made himself, in and out of 
Parliament, the prominent advocate of the rights of the Sultan 
over Egypt, and of the necessity of basing the foreign policy of 
Great Britain on securing the support of His Majesty. On the 
other hand, he had been a party to the attacks of Lord Randolph 
Churchill on the Khedive of Egypt, and his presence for that 
reason was probably as unwelcome at Cairo as it was welcome 
at the Porte; especially as his mission was generally believed 
to have been sent at the instigation of Lord Randolph Churchill 
himself, 

It was determined to make large concessions in order to secure 
the support of the Sultan. 


‘It is the wish of Her Majesty’s Government,’ Lord Salisbury 
wrote on the 7th of August, 1885, to the Special Plenipotentiary, ‘to 
recognize in its full significance the position which is secured to His 
Majesty the Sultan as Sovereign of Egypt by Treaties and other 
instruments having a force under international law. They are of 
opinion that the authority of the Sultan over the large portion of the 
Mahommedan world which exists under his rule, will be much assured 
by a due recognition of his legitimate position in respect to Egypt; 
and, on the other hand, they believe that it is in His Majesty's power 
to contribute materially to the establishment of settled order and good 
government in portions of that country which have recently beer 
subject to the calamity of armed rebellion. The co-operation of the 
Sultan will doubtless exercise a marked influence on the —_ of 
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large bodies of the inhabitants who profess the faith of Islam, and 
will neutralize any evil effects arising from any suspicion they may 
have entertained that it was intended to subject them to the domina- 
tion of nations differing from themselves in faith. The Sultan also 
possesses in the various races under his rule the means of supplying 
soldiers to whom the climate of the southern territories of Egypt is 
not injurious, and he is therefore in a position to bring to bear upon 
the task of restoring and maintaining order in those regions brave 
and efficient troops, who will suffer under no material disadvantage 
to which the insurgent inhabitants of the country itself are not 
exposed.’ * 

Sir Henry Drummond Wolff consequently, for more than one 
reason, made Constantinople the pivot of his diplomatic 
operations, and in 1885 he succeeded in signing a Convention, 
by which Great Britain and Turkey ‘ agreed to co-operate with 
each other in Egyptian matters, and, without recurrence to past 
discussions, to endeavour jointly to establish a permanent state 
of prosperity in that country. With this object each country 
agreed to send a High Commissioner to Egypt ‘to investigate 
and report’ to their Governments on the course which should 
be adopted for the future. A further Convention was to be 
concluded as the outcome of these investigations, and_ this 
‘ulterior Convention’ was to stipulate for the withdrawal of 
British troops from Egypt. Under the agreement thus made, 
Mukhtar Pasha and Sir Henry Drummond Wolff spent some 
months in Egypt collecting information and making reports ; 
though it is perhaps no reflection on the labours of the two dis- 
tinguished enquirers to say, that the Papers laid before Parlia- 
ment do not appear to make much solid addition to the already 
too voluminous documents existing on the subject of Egyptian 
affairs and finance. It was probably, however, necessary to 
make some sacrifice to the inveterate love of the Porte for pro- 
crastination, and an enquiry into the condition of Egypt was 
no doubt as harmless a form of delay as could be devised. At 
length, however, the moment for action had to come; and in 
the early days of January of the present year, we find Sir Henry 
Wolff, after a visit to England, again on the shores of the 
Bosphorus, with instructions to invite the Porte to negociate 
the promised ‘ulterior convention.’ As will have been foreseen 
from the history of the question given above, the rock in the 
course of the negociations proved to be the meaning to be 
attached to the proposal for ‘the neutralization of Egypt,’ 
which Lord Salisbury, in his instructions to Sir Henry Wolff, 
declared ‘ was the object which the Powers had in view, and 
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which it is not less the desire of Her Majesty’s Government 
to attain,’ The question at once arose, what was to be the 
guarantee on which this neutralization was to depend, whether 
against external attack or internal disorder? 


‘It was impossible,’ writes the British Plenipotentiary in his 
summary of the negociations,* ‘ to leave to chance or to an emergency 
the designation of the allies to be chosen. The choice was obvious, 
viz. the Sovereign Power and the Power which had restored peace 
to the country, and which was in occupation of it with the acquies- 
cence by Treaty of the Sovereign Power. There were still further 
reasons which pointed to Her Majesty's Government as the Power to 
be associated with the Government of the Sultan, as the guardian of 
the inviolability of the Egyptian territory. The duty is a burden 
rather than a privilege, and England is the Power the most interested 
in maintaining the freedom of the transit. On her then falls this 
responsibility which she will exercise for the benefit of the world at 
large, as the mandatory of the Powers which adhere to the Conven- 
tion and restricted by solemn international obligation from turning 
the international] responsibility into a selfish national advantage.’ 


The ‘ ulterior Convention, which was signed on the 22nd of 
May, 1887, ¢ was accordingly drawn up in accordance with these 
ideas. In regard to the Suez Canal, it, in substance, adopted, 


as was acknowledged with perfect fairness by Lord Salisbury 
in Parliament, the Draft Convention submitted to the delegates 
at Paris by Sir Julian Pauncefote, in 1885. The third article 
ran as follows :— 


‘The Imperial Ottoman Government will invite the Powers parties 
to the Treaty of Berlin to approve a Convention for better securing 
the freedom of navigation through the Suez Canal. 

‘By such Convention the Imperial Ottoman Government will 
declare that this maritime Canal shall be always free and open, 
whether in time of peace or of war, for ships of war and merchant- 
vessels passing from one sez, to, the other, without distinction of flag, 
on payment of the dues and in conformity with the regulations 
actually in force, or with those which may hereafter be promulgated 
by the competent administration. 

‘The Convention shall provide that the great Powers shall under- 
take on their side never to impede the free passage of the Canal in 
time of war, and to respect the property and establishments belonging 
to the Canal. 

‘It shall also provide that the Canal shall never be subjected to 
blockade, and that no right of war or act of hostility shall be 
exercised either within the Canal, or within a radius of three marine 
miles from the ports of Suez and Port Said. 





* Egypt, No. 7, 1887, page 9. 
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‘It shall also be laid down that the Diplomatic Agents of the 
Signatory Powers in Egypt shall watch over the execution of the 
Convention whenever circumstances may arise of a nature to threaten 
the safety or freedom of passage of the Canal; that these Agents 
shall assemble when convened by one of their body, under the 
presidency of the special Commissioner named for that purpose by 
the Sublime Porte, or by the Khedive, in order to verify and record 
the cases of danger, and they shall inform the Egyptian Government 
thereof, in order that it may adopt proper measures to insure the 
protection and free passage of the Canal; that in any case they shall 
assemble once a-year, in order to record that the Convention has 
been duly observed. 

‘It shall moreover be provided that no obstacle can be placed in 
the way of any measures which may be necessary for the defence of 
Egypt and the security of the Canal, and, finally, that the two High 
Contracting Parties shall also invite the other Powers to adhere 
thereto in the same manner as the Powers parties to the above- 
mentioned Convention.’ 


The fifth article authorized the Turkish and British Govern- 
ment, jointly or separately, after the termination of the present 
occupation, in the case of ‘fear of invasion from without, or if 
order and security in the interior were disturbed, or if the Khe- 
diviate of Egypt refused to execute its duties towards the Sove- 
reign Court,’ to send the troops into Egypt necessary to remove 
these dangers. A Protocol attached to the Convention explained 
that, if at the expiration of the present occupation—which, 
under the Convention, was to expire in three years—one of the 
great Mediterranean Powers should not have accepted it, Her 
Majesty’s Government would consider this refusal to accept as 
the appearance of a danger from without, provided against by 
Article V.* 


Two 





* The full text of the Fifth Article ran as follows : 


* ARTICLE V. 


‘ At the expiration of three years from the date of the present Convention, 
Her Britannic Majesty’s Government will withdraw its troops from Egypt. If at 
that period the appearance of danger, in the interior or from without, should 
render necessary the adjournment of the evacuation, the British troops will with- 
draw from Egypt immediately after the disappearance of this danger, and two 
years after the aforesaid evacuation the provisions of Article 1V., above, shall 
completely cease to have effect. 

‘On the withdrawal of the British troops, Egypt shall enjoy the advantages of 
the principle of territorial immunity (sireté territoriale), and on the ratification 
of the present Convention the Great Powers shall be invited to sign an Act 
tecognizing and guaranteeing the inviolability of Egyptian territory. 

‘Under such Act no Power shall have the right, under any circumstance, to 
send troops on Egyptian territory except in the cases provided for in the 
Regulations annexed to the present Convention. 

* Nevertheless, 
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Two special Protocols stipulated that the British and Turkish 
Governments should invite the Powers, which have adhered to 
the jurisdiction of the Mixed Tribunals, to consider the extension 
of the jurisdiction of those Tribunals at the expense of the 
Consular jurisdiction, and should submit to the Powers pro- 
posals for the amelioration of the administration of the Domains, 
the Daira, and the Railways, Another provided for the passage 
of troops across the Isthmus in limited numbers in the event of 
the Canal being blocked. The Convention and Protocols in 
fact established a carefully limited Protectorate, to be exercised 
jointly by the Porte and Great Britain, but the effective force 
of which depended on the rights of intervention awarded to the 
latter, while acting as the ally of the former. 

Towards this goal, indeed, events have been slowly tending, 
ever since the Government of Lord Beaconsfield demanded the 
maintenance of the powers of the European Ministers in 1878. 
But the tendency is none the less a grave one, It cannot, we 
again repeat, be too clearly borne in mind that British interests 
in Egypt are not identical with those of the Egyptian Bond- 
holders, The British interest in Egypt is commercial, not 
stock-jobbing; and the dangers which have to be provided 
against are those which may arise from possible interference 
with ships passing through the Canal. ‘These dangers or risks 
may occur, first, by the imposition of hostile or unequal tariffs, 
or by vexatious regulations in regard to navigation, whether 
open or concealed ; or, secondly, they may arise through the 
closing of the Canal by belligerent operations, when Egypt is 
at war, while this country is at peace, whether such operations 
are owing to internal disturbance or to foreign attack; or, 
lastly, they may be the consequence of the closing of the Canal 
to our fleets and commerce by an enemy, when this country is 





* Nevertheless, the Imperial Ottoman Government will make use of its right of 
occupying Egypt militarily if there are reasons to fear an invasion from without, 
or if order and security in the interior were disturbed, or if the Khediviate of 
Egypt refused to execute its duties towards the Sovereign Court, or its international 
obligations. 

‘On its side, the Government of Her Britannic Majesty is authorized by this 
Convention to send, in the above-mentioned cases, troops into Egypt, which will take 
the measures necessary to remove these dangers. In taking these measures, the 
Commanders of these troops will act with all the regard due to the rights of the 
Sovereign Powers. 

‘The Ottoman troops as well as the British troops will be withdrawn from 
Egypt as soon as the causes requiring this intervention shall have ceased. 

‘If, by reason of hindrances, the Ottoman Government should not send troops 
to Egypt, it will send a Commissioner to remain during the period of the sojourn 
of the British troops with their Commander. 

‘ Whenever the two States may consider it necessary to send troops into Egypt, 
they will notify the circumstance one to the other, and will act in conformity 
with the present Convention.’ 
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itself a belligerent. The first of these dangers has been ade- 
quately guarded against by the purchase of the Khedive’s shares, 
and the arrangements in regard to the Direction and the Canal 
dues springing out of that purchase. The last is a danger 
which it is not possible absolutely to provide against. The 
Paris Draft Convention probably contained as much as is 
possible. During a war with Russia—and this is the con- 
tingency to be faced—the Canal, in the opinion of the best 
military authorities, would not be largely used by our com- 
merce, owing to the impossibility of protecting it in the 
Mediterranean by a fleet which would be required for naval 
operations in other portions of our ever-extending Empire, It 
is also unlikely that the naval and military authorities would 
hazard any large number of ships or transports in the Canal 
in time of war, owing to the enormous risk of a stoppage of 
the water-way by some accident or act of treachery. 

There remains the second of the risks enumerated above. The 
arrangements of the Paris Convention, with or without the super- 
vision of the Canal by some form of International control, would 
in theory secure it from the hostile operations of belligerents, 
while this country itself might be at peace, even if Egypt were a 
belligerent. Nevertheless the risk of a violation of compact in 
the latter case would be serious, in the not impossible suppo- 
sition of a belligerent Power believing that Egypt was affording, 
if only indirectly, a basis for the organization of armed expe- 
ditions. It was to provide against this difficulty, and also 
against the danger arising from internal disturbances, that Lord 
Granville proposed the neutralization of the country. But neu- 
tralized States have always been under an obligation, expressed or 
implied, themselves to observe neutrality, and to maintain order 
within their own borders. Assuming the first of these con- 
ditions to be fulfilled, and it is to assume a good deal, there are 
formidable difficulties as to the second. ‘If you wish to make 
Egypt into an Oriental Belgium,’ Nubar Pasha is once reported 
to have said,‘ you must first turn the Egyptians into Belgians.’ 
Some kind of responsible supervision is evidently necessary if 
the neutrality of Egypt is to be secure against such risks, and 
the Government is not to be at the mercy of any street row. The 
only practical question is: What shape that supervision is to 
assume? Is it to be international, Anglo-French, or British, 
however concealed in the envelope of the nominal authority of 
the Sultan? We have seen the answer given to it by the Con- 
vention of the 22nd of May, as explained by its author. 

That an international protectorate of Egypt, or even the 
restoration of the Dual Control, has most of the drawbacks and 

few 
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few of the advantages of a British Protectorate, we fully admit. 
But, without disputing the force of the arguments used by Sir 
Henry Wolff, it is nevertheless clear that a determination on 
the part of Great Britain to enter on a joint protectorate of 
Egypt in the company of a sleeping partner, who is only 
just sufficiently awake to give perpetual trouble, constitutes, with 
all the necessary consequences, a policy requiring the fullest 
justification, and one certainly not to be entered upon with a 
light heart. It can hardly be doubted that, just as financial 
interference with the internal affairs of Egypt led to military 
intervention, and military intervention to the scheme of a joint 
protectorate with Turkey, so the joint protectorate would 
gradually have become the permanent suzerainty by Great 
Britain of Egypt. The question to be weighed is, how far the 
assumption of such a responsibility is a necessary condition of 
the situation :—how far, in fact, the risk of the Canal being 
blocked, when this country is not a belligerent, through the 
consequences of some internal disorder, such as Arabi’s rebellion, 
or through some act of bad faith on the part of foreign 
belligerents, is sufficiently great to make Great Britain assume a 
practical protectorate, instead of being content to deal with these 
dangers as they may arise. That these and no other are the risks 
to be provided against, we have already shown. As stated above, 
a formidable amount of naval opinion may be quoted to support 
the view that, when this country is itself a belligerent, it would 
be impossible to undertake the defence of commerce passing 
through the Canal, and that reliance would have to be placed on 
the Cape route. Sir Charles Nugent, in a recent discussion at the 
United Service Institution, gave it as his opinion, ‘that in time 
of war with a great maritime Power, the Suez Canal would not 
be used at all. Captain Hall, the head of the Intelligence 
Department at the Admiralty, said that ‘not only would the 
Suez Canal be utterly useless in war time, but went on to 
declare, that ‘it would be an advantage to Great Britain if it 
were blocked.’ Admiral Boys was equally outspoken in the 
same direction, and so was Lord Charles Beresford at a meeting 
of the Imperial Federation League, held about the same time. 
The whole question was ably argued by General Gordon in a 
Memorandum, written in August 1881, of the existence of which 
Sir Henry Gordon has opportunely reminded the public. A 
portion of this Memorandum, owing to its importance, we shall 
make no apology for reproducing.* General Gordon was of 
opinion that, in time of war, it would be impossible to prevent 





* See the ‘ Times,’ August 3, 1887. b 
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the Suez Canal being blocked against trade except by a com- 
plete military occupation of the country ; but that, as owing to 
the risks of maritime capture in the Mediterranean, this trade 
would, under the circumstances, be probably diverted to the 


Cape route, the military occupation of Egypt would be without 
any adequate object. 


‘It has often been argued,’ wrote General Gordon, ‘that by the 
supremacy of our maritime power we hold the Suez Canal, and with 
the loss of that supremacy we lose the Canal. I would wish to 
discuss if this assumption holds good. In the event of war with any 
particular nation we could not, without incurring the complications 
with and hostility of other neutral nations, close the Canal to those 
neutral nations, whose vessels would have free traffic through it. 
Considering the immense importance that would accrue to the nation 
with whom we might be at war by closing the Canal to us, and the spirit 
which actuates adventurers in these days, the outlay of, say, 100,0007. 
would be small, if by any such outlay adventurers or an adventurer 
were to be induced to scuttle a vessel or two of the neutral vessels in 
the Canal and thus stop its passage. 

‘Nothing more probable is likely to happen than the blocking of 
the Canal... . 

‘In fact, the supremacy of our maritime power is useless against 
such like attempts, and ovr hold over the Canal hangs upon a thread 
—i.e. depends on our enemy finding an adventurer among other 
nations, or a particular man among its subjects, to scuttle a vessel in 
it. The route of the Suez Canal is therefore most precarious.’ 


It now has to be considered what the position of Great 
Britain is, in consequence of the failure of the Sultan to ratify 
the Convention, which he had signed. We have seen that 
the successive Foreign Ministers, who have had to deal with 
the Egyptian Question since 1875, have shown a scrupulous 
desire to consult the views. and to recognize the rights of the 
Ottoman Empire, a desire which has been pushed to the 
utmost limits consistent with the welfare of Egypt, the interests 
of this country, and the peace of the world. In this respect Lord 
Salisbury has been even as Lord Granville, and the attitude of 
Lord Rosebery is not to be distinguished from that of the 
late Lord Iddesleigh. On the other hand, the French Govern- 
ment has never shown any desire to do more than to give 
anything but the most limited recognition to the rights of the 
Porte, or to concede any point not strictly coming within the 
limits of existing conventions. We make this observation 
in no carping or jealous spirit. The policy of France has 
in this question been perfectly consistent, ever since the time 
when M. Thiers was ready to plunge his country into war, 
in order to secure the practical separation of Egypt from the 
Ottoman 
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Ottoman Empire, and the addition of Syria to the realm of 
Mehemet Ali. The views of M. Thiers descended to M. 
Gambetta, and inspired the foreign policy of M. de Freycinet. 
The utmost amount of Turkish intervention which M. de 
Freycinet would concede was simply to place Ottoman officers in 
an Egyptian army. ‘He did not at all contemplate the Sultan’s 
troops being sent to Egypt.’* And notwithstanding these patent 
facts, the Sultan refused to ratify a convention which gave a 
fresh guarantee to his right of interference in Egypt; and did 
so at the instigation of the very Power which for nearly half 
a century has been the opponent of the exercise of his rights. 
Sir Henry Wolff, at an early period of his negociation, told 
the Sultan, with unconscious humour, that his proposals would 
‘ consolidate’ the Ottoman Empire ; forgetful that this was the 
famous expression which Lord Beaconsfield used to describe the 
loss of Bulgaria, Bosnia, and the Herzegovina. But whatever 
Sir Henry Wolff’s reasons may have been at that particular 
moment for raising such disagreeable reminiscences in the mind 
of one to whom he was so anxious to be persona grata, he 
would have been more than justified if, on leaving Constanti- 
nople, he had left a message for His Majesty with some allusion 
to the procrastination and duplicity which were the causes of 
the final amputation of the European Provinces.f 

The starting-point of the policy of the French Government is 
to limit the power of the Ottoman Empire in Egypt, and to 
establish the freedom of the Khedive from the interference of 
the Sultan. The withdrawal of the British troops, who under 
the Convention would have been in the country with the express 
consent of the Porte, is the essential preliminary of the success 
of this policy. M. Imbert, the French Chargé d’Affaires at 
Constantinople, said in conversation with Sir Henry Wolff :— 


‘The one thing by which France would really be satisfied would 
be our naming a date of evacuation. By this means the tension 
would disappear at once, and France could then cordially co-operate 
with us in the arrangements necessary for the future government of 
Egypt. In the proposal I had made this date was not fixed, and a 
condition was inserted for reoccupation in case of disorder. This 
was in no respect leaving the country. His idea was that we should 
name the date of evacuation, that in the interval the arrangements 
should be made for the preservation of peace, and that within a limited 
period after our departure we should have the right of re-entry for 
the purpose of restoring order if disturbed.’ 





* Lord Lyons to Lord Iddesleigh, Egypt, No. 7, 1887. Nov. 9, 1886. 
+ Egypt, No. 7, 1887, page 28, Such 
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Such being the undoubted policy of France, the language of 
M. de Montebello was, to say the least, remarkable. 


‘In case,’ so he tuld the Sultan, ‘the Convention should be ratified, 
the French Government will devote their attention to the protection of 
their personal interests, which will be injured by the destruction of the 
balance of power in the Mediterranean, and they will take with this 
object such measures as may in their opinion be necessary. As the 
disinterested policy of France can alone protect the Ottoman Empire 
against the encroachments and ambitious aims of England, the main- 
tenance of this friendship will be considered by your Imperial 
Majesty as much more advantageous. If your Majesty does not 
ratify the Convention, the French Government will protect and 


guarantee you against the consequences, whatsoever they may be, 
that may result from the non-ratification.’ * 


The conduct of the Porte in yielding to the French pressure, 
so recklessly exercised, must compel the British Government, 
without departing from the strict observance of the terms of 
European treaties, to consider how far it is desirable to make 
any further concessions to the Porte. We are indeed inclined 
to think that, throughout these negociations, an unnecessary pro- 
minence has been given to the technical authority of the Sultan 
in Egypt, and that an undue importance has been attached to 
his power of influencing the country either for good or for evil. 
We may now have to follow the French example. The policy 
of France has not been guilty in regard to the Porte of any viola- 
tions of public law or of good faith to the Sultan, such as his 
ever-faithful champion Sir Henry Wolff thinks it right solemnly 
to warn his countrymen against, The policy of France has 
simply consisted in construing the rights of the Porte strictly ; 
in leaving events to follow their natural course ; and in allowing 
Egypt to drop off, of her own accord, from the Ottoman Empire, 
as Bosnia and Bulgaria have done in the past, and as Crete is 
doing at the present moment. With this object it has resisted 
every attempt of the Porte to insinuate a finger into the affairs 
of the country, and to find fresh excuses for interference. Great 
Britain may now have to follow her example, and look for 
support in other quarters. 

Sir Henry Drummond Wolff, in one of his despatches, points 
out some of the reasons for admitting French influence in Egypt. 
It is true, as urged by him, that the part she has in the Mixed 
Administrations gives her a hold on Egyptian affairs which could 
not be overlooked, even if it were desirable to do so. It is also 
true that her great services in the construction of the Canal can 





* Egypt, No. 8, 1887, pace 13, 
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never be forgotten, and that she can claim a prescription which 
was recognized by Great Britain itself in regard to Egyptian 
affairs, when she was associated with Great Britain in the Dual 
Control. But the principal grounds which justify French 
interference in Egypt are the memory of her historical service 
to the liberation of Egypt from the government of the Porte 
in 1841, and the financial stake possessed by numerous French 
subjects in the stability of Egyptian finance. We have no wish 
to offend the susceptibilities of the French nation, when we say, 
that the last is the most important factor of all, and has most 
seriously to be considered in any final settlement. We are 
accustomed to hearing our own policy described as that of a 
nation of shopkeepers, by which our friends on the other side 
of the Channel only mean to imply, that we are mainly influenced 
by a regard to material considerations in regard to our affairs. 
We may be pardoned for returning the compliment in regard to 
the affairs of Egypt. It must, in any case, be seriously weighed, 
whether the place of any fresh negociations in regard to Egypt, 
had better not be transferred to Paris, and be based upon an 
understanding with France, without too particular a regard to 
the wishes of the Porte or to the dilatory views of the Constan- 
tinople Pashas, who are slowly, but surely, dawdling away what 
remains of the Ottoman Empire, in the eternal intrigues of 
which the Yildiz Kiosk is the melancholy centre, and seem to 
have entirely forgotten their own admissions in 1860 and 1863." 

The basis of a policy might be found in the settlement of 
the Canal question alone, so as to satisfy the requirements of 
British commerce ; and in a liberal treatment of French interests 
in regard to the Mixed Administrations, leaving the question 
of the occupation to stand over until some definite proposal is 
made by France. The security of the Canal, we again repeat, 
is the British interest which the Foreign Office has specially to 
protect, and we can afford to make sacrifices to French suscepti- 
bilities in regard to the internal administration of the country, 
so long as such sacrifices are not the means of imposing undue 
burdens on the cultivators of the soil. 

It is now the turn of the French Government, which is 
responsible for the failure of the recent negociations, to make 
some proposal. Whenever it is able to formulate a policy in 
regard to the occupation of the country and the future mainte- 
nance of order, which can be accepted, a fitting opportunity will 
also arise for the abolition of the remains of the Consular juris- 
dictions, and the termination once for all of the gross abuses 
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which have grown up under the egis of those privileges. 
Whether the proper course to adopt will be the further enlarge- 
ment of the powers of the International Tribunals, or the extension 
of the jurisdiction of the reformed Native Courts, will have to 
depend on the circumstances of the moment. The peremptory 
abolition of the Consular Tribunals in Tunis by the French 
Government in 1884, on taking over the protectorate of that 
country, is worthy of remembrance in this connection.* Some 
clear arrangement will also have to be made toa settle the 
question of the sanitary condition of the Canal, and to prevent 
regulations ostensibly framed to prevent infection, being used as 
an indirect means of hampering British trade, through the 
meddlesome interference of the Foreign Delegates, who have 
been permitted to sit on the Egyptian Sanitary Board. These 
and other questions will have to be borne in mind. Meanwhile 
the British Government, owing to the failure of the Sultan to 
ratify the Convention of the 22nd of May, has a free hand, and 
can afford to await the development of events, whether at Con- 
stantinople or in Paris, with perfect equanimity and full confi- 
dence in the future. Beati possidentes. ‘The occupation of 
Egypt,’ Lord Salisbury told Sir William White on the 17th of 
July last, ‘must now be prolonged until we have satisfied 


ourselves that the Egyptian Government are themselves strong 
enough to avert the dangers, external and internal, from which 
we have sought for authority, by means of the Convention, to 
guard the country. The responsibility for the prolongation of 
our occupation must rest with the Turkish Government, as we 
had done all in our power to shorten it.’ f 





* See Tunis, No. 1, 1884. 
t+ Egypt, No. 8, page 22. 
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Art. VIII.—A Defence of the Church of England against Disesta- 
blishment. By Roundell, Earl of Selborne. Third edition. 
London, 1887. 


HE Church of England has recently grown ‘ interesting.’ 
Whether we owe this to the devotion of her friends or to 

the zeal of her enemies, we will not pretend to decide, but it is 
a matter of fact that the concerns of the Church, its history, and 
its prospects, excite an amount of attention at the present time, 
which thirty years ago would have seemed incredible. Asa result, 
and as an evidence, of this interest, there has arisen a desire for 
information upon such questions as Establishment and the right 
of the Church to her property which many have taken it in 
hand to furnish. An enormous supply of Sermons, Lectures, 
Speeches, Essays, and Pamphlets, has been produced. Indeed 
it is scarcely an exaggeration to say that, within the last two 
years, many beneficed clergymen, not endowed with exceptional 
self-control, have burst into print in defence of the Church, 
But useful and salutary as these efforts have been, especially 
when concentrated on the history of the writer's own parish, 
they have not been wholly satisfactory as general expositions, 
for the truth is that the constitution of Church and State is 
a tough subject, which does not easily accommodate itself to 
the dimensions of a four-page tract. Larger works have not 
been wanting, and some of them have been excellent ; but Lord 
Selborne stands alone in having written a treatise worthy, and 
probably destined, to be the accepted textbook of the Establish- 
ment for many years to come, It has run through three or four 
editions in as many months, a fact which suggests that the book 
is good, and proves that it is timely. Leaving out of sight fora 
moment the Third or controversial portion of his work, the First 
and Second parts of it form an orderly, succinct, and fairly com- 
plete account of the connection of Church and State, the value of 
which from an educational point of view is very high indeed. 
It is true there is a smack of the radix amara doctrine of which 
Dean Colet’s Latin Grammar truthfully warns us; for Lord 
Selborne, though a very accurate, is not an exhilarating writer. 
He does not carry the reader along with him, unless the reader 
is already inwardly disposed to go. But he has three grand 
qualifications for his task. First, the trained intelligence, and 
the stores of knowledge of a really great lawyer. No one who 
is ignorant of law can possibly thread the mazes of English 
Church history without stumbling. Secondly, Lord Selborne’s 
high position has given him ready access to all sorts of infor- 


mation, especially statistical, not easily obtainable, and yet of 
the 
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the utmost importance. And thirdly, Lord Selborne is pro- 
foundly interested in his subject, for although he explains the 
complications of this tangled question with judicial impar- 
tiality, his tone of cold imperturbability is purely superficial. 
Every now and then the real, almost passionate, intensity of 
the writer’s feeling finds expression, which is all the more 
remarkable, because generally repressed. As, for instance, 
when referring to Mr. Gladstone’s assurance that Disestablish- 
ment must be for those who come after him to handle, Lord 
Selborne breaks out, ‘God forbid that it should be otherwise ! 
The cup is full enough as it is, to some whose devotion to you, 
if less demonstrative was not Jess sincere than that of other 
men.* And again on the last page of the book,t when he has 
shown the right and truth of the Church’s case, and has done all 
that can be done by sound argument to turn back the assault, he 
ends his work with the Psalmist’s words, never surely used with 
truer appreciation of their meaning, ‘God is our hope and 
strength, a very present help in trouble. Therefore will we not 
fear, though the earth be moved, and though the hills be carried 
into the midst of the sea,’ A quiet antagonist, who knows how 
to use his weapons and is terribly in earnest, is always formid- 
able, and accordingly Lord Selborne is formidable. 

Lord Selborne’s book is a formal answer to ‘The Case for 
Disestablishment’ issued by the Liberation Society a year or 
two ago. Its purpose in this respect has probably influenced 
its plan. Lord Selborne devotes the first half of his book to a 
presentment of the subject from the author’s point of view. Con- 
troversy is almost excluded, the ‘ Adversary ’—as the Liberation 
Society, its writers and friends, are compendiously, and it must 
be owned a little severely, described—is allowed very meagre 
opportunity of showing himself. When Lord Selborne has 
thoroughly opened his case, the reader is at length introduced 
to the other side, and the Third part of the book deals with the 
arguments for Disestablishment and Disendowment, the ecclesi- 
astical position of Nonconformists, their past disabilities and 
present complaints. The lack of method, which this portion of 
the work at first sight seems to betray, is due to the fact already 
mentioned, that Lord Selborne is replying to the ‘ Adversary’s’ 
‘Case for Disestablishment.’ 

By way of Preface there is an introductory letter to Mr. Glad- 
stone which can boast this peculiarity, that no answer to it has 
appeared in the newspapers. Lord Selborne, while cautiously 
hesitating to assume that his lifelong friend retains his ‘ early 
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views of the proper relations between Church and State,’ is 
persuaded that the subject is one to which he ‘is not, and can- 
not be indifferent.’ His attention is therefore requested to an 
extract from the Midlothian Address of September 1885, in 
which Mr. Gladstone, deprecating a premature agitation for 
English Disestablishment, endeavoured to moderate without 
discouraging the hopes of his Liberationist supporters. 


‘ Neither I think can such a change arise in a country such as ours 
except with a large observance of equity and liberality, as well as 
with the general consent of the nation. We can hardly, however, be 
surprised, if those who observe that a current almost throughout the 
civilized world slowly sets in -this direction, should desire or fear 
that among ourselves too it may be found to operate.’ 


Lord Selborne takes two points. First he asks Mr. Gladstone 
what he means by ‘the general consent of the nation,’ and 
argues that a bare majority in the House of Commons, perhaps 
denoting an inconsiderable preponderance of votes throughout 
the country, cannot reasonably be regarded as a real expression 
of the nation’s assent. Referring to Mr. Gladstone’s frequent 
avowals, that Scotch Disestablishment ought to be settled by 
Scotch opinion, Lord Selborne points out, (1) that to be con- 
sistent, English Disestablishment must be left to the English to 
decide upon ; and (2) that, adopting this principle, it must still 
be the opinion of the Scotch or English nation, as the case may 
be, not merely the opinion of a majority of the Scotch or 
English members for the time being. The Treaty and Act of 
Union between England and Scotland provided for the main- 
tenance of the Established Churches of both countries, and it 
would be a breach of faith for the representatives of either 
country to assist in altering the ecclesiastical arrangements of 
the other without the clearest proof, that public opinion in the 
nation principally affected favoured the change. In other 
words, Lord Selborne repudiates the convenient but absurd 
doctrine that, when Scotch Disestablishment is brought forward, 
the House of Commons is for practical purposes to consist of 
the Scotch members only, and when Welsh Disestablishment is 
discussed, of the Welsh members only. Supposing piecemeal 
Disestablishment to have been carried out so far, are we to 
believe that the Church in England would be left to be dealt 
with by English members only? Is it altogether unreasonable 
to feel a doubt whether, when the time came, the Scotch and 
Welsh Radicals would not feel conscientiously bound, in spite 
of themselves, to have a share in extending the blessing to 
England? 

Lord 
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‘ Lord Selbornie’s second point of criticism is as to the ‘ current’ 
which Mr. Gladstone professes to discover ‘slowly setting in the 
direction’ of Disestablishment, ‘ almost throughout the civilized 
world.’ Lord Selborne has a refreshing confidence in his cause 
which he is at no pains to conceal. ‘We are told with loud 
voices that the Church of England is doomed, that the ac- 
complishment of these designs is coming inevitably upon us. 
I do not believe in any such doom; I acknowledge no such 
necessity.’ * Accordingly he examines in turn the recent 
relations of Church and State in the different nations of Europe, 
America, and the Colonies, with the result that, neither in new 
countries nor in old, neither in European Monarchies nor in 
American Republics, can the alleged current be found. ‘ No 
observable current, either rapid or slow, exists in those countries 
generally, which ought to exercise, or is likely to exercise 
(unless it be in the direction of that anti-Christian secularism 
with which English Nonconformists may be presumed to have 
as little sympathy as English Churchmen) any serious influence 
over the course of events in Great Britain. ¢ It has been 
objected that Lord Selborne has missed the point of Mr. Glad- 
stone’s words, by confining his attention to the outward and 
public acts of different States. ‘The thoughts of nations are 
not limited by their own institutions. There is a philosophy 
as well as an experience of history.’{ There may be, it is said, 
a current of public opinion slowly setting in against Establish- 
ment, even in countries where the Church has never had any 
recognition from the State, or where the result of modern changes 
has been, as in France, to place the Church under severe State 
control without any corresponding privileges. No doubt such 
a drift of public feeling is conceivable, but in the first place, 
opinions formed apart from experience are not usually of much 
value; and in the second place, it is not the possibility, but 
the actual existence of this anti-Establishment ‘current’ which 
is in question. If it exists, it must be capable of observation ; 
but, as Lord Selborne points out, it is not to be found, unless 
we pay Liberationists and Dissenters the exceedingly bad 
compliment of confounding them with Secularists and Atheists, 
whose quarrel is not with Establishment, but with religion 
itself. 

The Church of England is not ‘a political creation called 
into existence by the State, and deriving from the State the 
essential law of its being,’ but a separate branch of the divinely- 
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founded religious society of our Lord and His Apostles. It is 
distinct not only from the State, with which it is at present 
connected, but also from other branches of the Catholic Church, 
with which it may or may not be in communion; and it pos- 
sesses an individual identity which, as an historical fact, has 
lasted without the slightest breach of continuity from Augus- 
tine’s mission till the present time. That is Lord Selborne’s 
initial position. He undertakes to show first, that the National 
Church of England was always distinct, as an organized society, 
from the Church of Rome; and secondly, that the Church of 
England after the Reformation was the same as the Church of 
England before the Reformation: that it never lost its identity. 
The proof consists in an examination in detail of various leading 
features of our ecclesiastical organization, which are historically 
considered with reference to these two cardinal points. In that 
way the reader is not only enabled to follow the author’s general 
argument, but he is also furnished, as it were incidentally, with 
as complete an outline of the political history of the Church 
and of its relations with the State as could well be brought 
within the compass of a short treatise. 

Lord Selborne begins with ‘ Appeals to Rome.’ The Eccle- 
siastical Courts have not had a fortunate history. When they 
were powerful they were hated, and now that they are infirm 
from old age they are not respected. But nevertheless the rela- 
tions of Church and State are closely tied up with the history of 
Church Law and Church Courts, and the subject, intricate 
though it may be, is full of interest. We hope the day is near 
when the archives of the English consistories will be scientifi- 
cally explored, and their treasures brought to light. As a 
means of reconstructing the everyday home-life of our fore- 
fathers in medieval times, no records exist which, for quaintness 
and variety of information, can compare with the registers of 
the Bishops’ and Archdeacons’ Courts in the days when they 
fulfilled, and by no means inefficiently, the functions of modern 
Police Courts. But we are just now more concerned with the 
constitutional aspect of the subject. ‘The Holy Church of 
England,’ to quote the language of Edward III.’s Parliament,* 
echoing the earlier words of the Great Charter, had, even in 
Saxon times, its own Laws and Judges and Courts. English 
Church Law was not simply Roman Canon Law, nor was it 
English Statute Law, but ‘such Canons and Ecclesiastical con- 
stitutions as had been lawfully made in England, and such 
others from whatever sources derived, as had been adopted and 
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brought into use in England as part of the customary Eccle- 
siastical Law of the realm.’* English Church Judges were 
neither delegates of the Pope (inquisitores pravitatis), nor the 
nominees of the King like the Common Law Judges; but 
were, and still are, the vicars or substitutes of the different 
Bishops in whom the spiritual jurisdiction is vested. The State 
recognizes the validity of their appointment by the Bishops, 
by enforcing their judgments. English Church Courts, origi- 
nally combined with the Civil Courts, were separated at the 
Conquest, and have ever since been held, according to William’s 
charter, ‘in such places as the Bishops should appoint. To 
this day most of our Cathedrals contain the Consistory Court 
of the Diocese, where persons may be impleaded according to 
the Ecclesiastical Laws, and where the Bishop’s Chancellor is 
supposed to sit, and in some cases actually does so, to try such 
cases as still pertain to his jurisdiction. 

The relation of the Church both to Rome and to the State 
is shown by the history of Appeals from Church Courts. 
These appeals are of two kinds; one when the aggrieved suitor 
complains that the Church Court has dealt with a matter outside 
ecclesiastical jurisdiction: and the other when the appellant, 
without questioning jurisdiction, considers that the Judge has 
decided wrongly, and therefore desires a rehearing of the case 
on its merits. The first sort of appeal is, and always has been, 
to the King’s civil Court, whose function it is to define the 
limits of ecclesiastical jurisdiction, and by writ of ‘ Prohibition’ 
to keep the Church Courts within those limits. ‘ Here,’ says 
Sir Matthew Hale (in an Essay on the Royal Supremacy which 
has only recently seen the light ¢) ‘is the clear evidence of the 
subordination of ecclesiastical jurisdiction to the temporal.’ 
The Pope never exercised this sort of jurisdiction. The other 
kind of appeal, prior to the Reformation, was the subject of 
constant dispute. The Roman See, then generally considered 
to have a certain authority or Primacy over the whole Western 
Church, claimed, sometimes as a right, sometimes as a privilege 
which dutiful Christians ought thankfully to concede, the position 
of arbitrator and final referee in ecclesiastical litigation.t The 
King, on the other hand, as ‘ supreme over all persons and in all 
causes, ecclesiastical as well as civil,’ asserted an indefeasible 
right to listen to his subjects when they complained of lack of 





4 Selborne, p. 13. 

t MS. in Lincoln's Inn Library, published in the ‘Record’ newspaper, 
Nov. 28, 1884. 

+ It is disputed whether this claim extended to heresy. See ‘Report of 
Ecclesiastical Courts Commission, 1881.’ 
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justice in the Church Courts. Sometimes the Pope and some- 
times the King got the upper hand. Thus the Conqueror 
always maintained his supremacy; so did his successor. 
Under Stephen, the practice of appeals to Rome came in. The 
Constitutions of Clarendon, to which even Becket agreed, once 
more secured for Henry Il. and his successors that appeals 
were to be in the last resort to the King, to be determined in 
the Archbishop’s Court ‘ without any further process unless by 
the King’s leave.’ But after Becket’s murder Henry was forced 
to make his submission, and to promise ‘not to obstruct, or 
suffer to be obstructed, the freedom of appeals in his kingdom 
to the Pope in ecclesiastical causes.* John, agreeing even 
to hold his kingdom as a Papal fief, was naturally not averse 
to appeals to Rome. Edward III., on the contrary, resented 
foreign interference, and by his statute of Premuniref did 
something to check it. Thus the matter drifted until the 
Reformation, when Henry’s great breach with Rome began 
over this very question. The effect of the Reformation statutes 
(24 Henry VIII. ch. 12, and 25 Henry VIII. ch. 19) was to 
prohibit absolutely all appeals from Church Courts to the Pope, 
and to grant a right of appeal ‘ for lack of justice’ to the King in 
Chancery, or, as it is now, to the King in Council. Questions have 
been raised whether this right of appeal was intended to extend 
to all matters, e.g. doctrine and ritual, but Lord Selborne by his 
silence indicates his inability to recognize any restriction, and 
we think he is right. The point, however, is not important in 
the present context. The separateness of the Church of England 
from the Church of Rome is shown in the continued challenge 
of the practice of appeals to Rome ; and the distinction between 
Church and State is shewn in the anxiety, which the State 
seems from the beginning to have felt, that the decisions of the 
Church Courts should be subjected to its own revision. Had 
the Church been merely a department of the State, its Courts 
would have been State Courts, and their judgments would have 
partaken of the same character. No such supervision would 
have been requisite. It was because the Church, by permission 
of the State, naministered its own laws, and inflicted its own 
penalties, that the duty of the King to protect his subjects 
made it essential that there should be a final appeal to himself 
in ecclesiastical causes. That is the explanation of Pro- 
hibitions, and it is likewise the constitutional reason for the 
jurisdiction now exercised by the Judicial Committee of Privy 
Council, and formerly by the Court of Delegates. It is alto- 
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gether a lay jurisdiction, not directly concerned to define 
doctrine or to interpret rubrics, but only to see that justice is 
done to individuals. There is no greater mistake than to 
confound the Crown Court with the Church Courts. 

The history of the right of presentation to bishoprics and 
benefices, which is the point Lord Selborne next chooses to 
illustrate his initial propositions, is not very unlike that of 
appeals. Lord Selborne gives a brief and lucid account of the 
great triangular fight in which the King, the Pope, and the 
Church, struggled with varying fortune to secure the right of 
nominating to bishoprics. The present practice by which the 
Crown gives the Cathedral Chapter licence to elect, and at the 
same time names the individual whom the Chapter are there- 
upon bound to elect under the penalties of Premunire, was 
fairly established long before the statute of Henry VIII.* The 
Reformation did but simplify matters by giving to the custom 
the precision of statute law, and by removing altogether one of 
the contending forces—the power of the Pope—from further 
interference in the matter. The anomaly of the present system 
is felt by Lord Selborne, though he does his best to defend it.t 
Like a good many other English institutions, its merit is, that 
in practice it has worked well. On paper it cannot be made 
to look quite satisfactory, for although we agree with Lord 
Selborne in refusing to regard the election of Bishops as a mere 
mockery and in believing that, if a suitable occasion were 
unhappily to arise, it would be seen, as he says, that ‘the spirit 
of the Seven Bishops is not dead among us’—yet to grant a 
privilege, and at the same time to attach heavy penalties to its 
exercise, does not commend itself to modern notions of royal 
duty and dignity. We venture to predict that, if the repeal of 
the statute of Premunire were included in the next Statute 
Law Revision Act and nothing said about it, episcopal ap- 
pointments would go on as before, while an effective count in 
the Liberationist indictment would be found to have vanished. 
The presence of the Bishops in the House of Lords from the 
very first beginning of Parliament, throughout the Reformation 
period, and down to the present time, is explained by Lord 
Selborne,t but calls for no comment here. 

The last point to which Lord Selborne refers as illustrating 
the distinct existence of the Church of England, and its identity 
before and after the Reformation, is that of legislation con- 
cerning matters of faith. It is the sad fate of all who write 
about Church Courts and Ecclesiastical legislation that they 
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cannot escape from being dull. The words to be used are 
long, and monotonously few. The questions involved, even 
when they burn, do not fire the imagination. The genius who 
can handle Acts of Parliament with a light touch has not yet ap- 
peared, and until he does, all that mortal man can hope for is to 
be clear and to be brief, to walk through the forbidding country 
with firm steps and without loitering. Lord Selborne does so 
too well to need this defence, which we urge rather on our own 
behalf than his. With regard to legislation on matters of 
faith, he instances several statutes, of which the Lollardy Acts 
and the Acts of Uniformity are the most important.* Some 
of these laws received the sanction of Convocation at the time 
of their enactment by Parliament, and some did not. Lord 
Selborne devotes a whole chapter to the history of the Prayer- 
book, and expresses a decided opinion, contrary we believe to 
that entertained by most modern authorities, that the Second 
Prayer-book of Edward, as well as the First, was submitted to, or 
at any rate approved by, Convocation. The Forty-two Articles 
of Edward VI. he also considers, and we believe justly, to have 
been agreed upon in Convocation as stated in the title to them, 
although Bishop Burnett seems to have thought the contrary, 
and Archbishop Cranmer’s answer in his examination before 
Weston,{ in which he admitted the inaccuracy of the title, and 
excused himself of responsibility for it, certainly leaves the 
matter in some doubt. Lord Selborne considers that Queen 
Elizabeth’s Book of 1559 was a mere restoration of the Liturgy 
of Edward, which had been abolished by Act of Parliament 
alone, and could therefore be replaced by the same authority. 
The revision of 1604, besides being trivial, had the sanction of 
the Canons, but none from Parliament. The revision of 1662 
had, we need hardly say, elaborate synodical approval, having, 
in fact, been prepared in Convocation. We believe Lord Sel- 
borne to be in the main correct in his conclusions on these 
matters of fact, but we must pass them by, with the observation 
that, although it would have been impossible, without destroying 
the proportion of the book, and perhaps impairing its usefulness 
as an elementary work, to have gone more fully into these 
questions in the text, it would, we venture to think, have been 
well worth while to have made the references in the notes very 
much more numerous, so that the reader might, if he liked, 
pursue the subject further for himself. 





* 5 Richard II. stat. 2, ch. 5; 2 Henry IV. ch. 15; 2 Hy. V. stat. i. ch. 7; 
25 Hy. VIII. ch. 14; 31 Hy. VIII. ch. 8 and ch. 14; 34 & 35 Hy. VIII. ch. 1; 
1 Ed. VI. ch. 12; 13 Eliz. ch. 12. 

+ Burnet’s Ref. pt. iii. book iv. ann. 1553. ¢ Cranmer, P. 8. vol. i. 422. 
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But for the purpose of Lord Selborne’s argument, it does not 
seem to us that his treatment of Church legislation is either so 
clear or so comprehensive as it might have been. By omitting 
all the statutes (e.g. Henry VIII.’s Statutes of Appeals), which 
deal with the discipline as distinguished from the doctrine of 
the Church, the range of view seems to be arbitrarily restricted ; 
and on the other hand, by treating two perfectly distinct kinds 
of legislation, namely the statutes which define or settle the 
teaching of the Church, and those which enact penalties for 
the rejection of the Church’s teaching, as identical in their 
nature, the significance of both is obscured.* When Parliament 
is engaged (within certain limits) in enacting new penalties for 
religious offences, or in revising procedure, or in remodelling 
tribunals, the State acts alone, for it is not intruding on the 
territory of the Church as a spiritual organization, it is merely 
settling what disciplinary arrangements affecting directly or 
indirectly the peace and happiness of individuals are to be 
approved or tolerated. Thus the great acts dealing with Church 
Discipline, both before and since the Reformation, have not 
been, we believe, submitted to the Synods of the Church.t But 
on the other hand, whenever it has been deemed necessary to 
define or to modify the authoritative and lawful teaching of the 
Church, the Church’s Synods have been called in and Parlia- 
ment has acted in concert with them. Without Parliament no 
change in the law can be made, but the indubitable and 
invariable testimony of history, at least since the Reformation, 
shows that the State has never claimed the right or the power 
to legislate by itself, and without the Church’s sanction, in 
matters of faith. The statutes affecting the Prayer-book and 
Articles are the most conspicuous, but by no means the only 
illustrations of this principle. 

We shall not stop to state in full the inferences which spring 
from Lord Selborne’s discussion of Appeals, Church Courts, 
Nomination of Bishops, and Prayer Book legislation. The 
reader will remember the two initial propositions stated at the 
outset. The means of testing them are now in his hands, 
We have called this subject inevitably dull, but it would be 
something more than dull—it would be unintelligible—if these 
two propositions were not true. Admit for a moment that the 
Church isa mere department of State, and a thing of mushroom 





* Contrast 5 Rich. II. Stat. 2, ch. 5 (Lollardy Act), with 31 Hy. VIII. ch. 14 
(Bloody Statute). 

+ Attempts have been made to show that 24 Hy. VIII. ch. 12 and 
25 Hy. VIIL. ch. 19 were approved in Convocation, but, we think, unsuc- 
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growth wholly different from the pre-Reformation Church of 
England: then consider the different points dealt with above 
in the light of that admission. The whole becomes an abso- 
lutely chaotic jumble. It is like trying to read Euclid while 
denying his axioms. It is surely the most satisfactory proof 
we can have of the truth of the initial propositions, that they 
are essential to the coherent reading of history. There is no 
wonder that Lord Selborne made this the central position of 
his defence. Its importance is immense. Liberationists claim 
to alienate the Church’s property, because they argue that the 
Church enjoys her possessions as a department of the State, 
and that Church property is therefore in its essence national 
property ; and they meet the plea of long user by insisting, that 
the Church, which built cathedrals and acquired tithes and 
glebes in old times, was not the present Church of England but 
the Church of Rome. What right, it is said, has the Protestant 
Church to complain of losing by Disestablishment, what it 
gained 350 years ago by the Disestablishment of Rome. That 
is the gist of the ‘Case for Disestablishment.’ It is swept away 
and destroyed the moment we prove, as Lord Selborne has 
done, first, that the Church of England is a society distinct and 
separate alike from the State of England and the Church of 
Rome; and secondly, that the Church of to-day is identically 
the same as the Church which Augustine organized, and the 
Conqueror consolidated, and Magna Charta acknowledged, and 
the Reformation purified. 

It remains for us, before we pass from this part of the subject, 
to explain Lord Selborne’s use of the term ‘ Established.’ Per- 
haps there is no word in the English language more frequently 
used or in more important connection, as to the meaning of 
which so much uncertainty and confusion abound. Lord Sel- 
borne, as might be expected, felt the necessity of giving a precise 
definition, and he has done so at the outset of the book.* Later 
onf he writes, ‘ The earliest instance of it [the word established 
used with reference to the Church of England in a statute] which 
I have noticed is in the Statute of Provisors by which Parliament 
‘‘ ordered and established” that the elections to bishoprics and 
other elective Church dignities, should be . . . without Papal 
interference.’ But this is not quite accurate. To ‘order and 
establish’ were for many centuries usual formal words of enact- 
ment in Acts of Parliament without reference to the subject- 
matter, and they are so used in the Statute of Provisors which is 
by no means the earliest instance in ecclesiastical legislation. 
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Thus in the statute ‘ Of carrying away the goods of the Religious’ 
(35 Ed. I. ch, 4) they are employed in an enactment as to the 
custody of the common seals of abbeys. But there is no point 
in the particular purpose of the statute. 34 Ed. I. stat. 1 (of 
Joint Tenants) and 9 Ed. II. stat. 2 (the Statute of Sheriffs) also 
contain the word established in the same way. In the Tudor 
Statutes it occurs frequently. Its meaning is plainly to enact, 
which is the expression invariably used in modern statutes in the 
same context. The English Bible contains many illustrations 
of a similar use. Thus Dan. vi. 7, ‘All the Presidents of the 
kingdom, the Governors and the Princes, the Counsellors, and 
the Captains, have consulted together to establish a royal statute 
and to make a firm decree.’ 

The word does not appear to have been applied specially 
to Church matters until the Reformation. It occurs first in 
this connection in the 2nd Act of Uniformity* by which 
Edward VI.’s Second Prayer-book was enjoined by law— 
‘And the said former Act [as to the First Prayer-book of 
Edward] to stand in full force and strength to all intents and 
constructions, and to be applied, practised, and put in use to 
and for the establishing of the Book of Common Prayer explained 
and hereunto annexed as it was for the former Book.’ Before 
the First Prayer-book of Edward VI., no liturgy had been 
enforced by law in English churches, and several different 
‘Uses’ are known to have existed. It was natural therefore 
that Parliament, in giving to the Reformed Liturgy the force of 
law, should employ the expression then in vogue for that purpose. 
Subsequent statutes also speak of establishing the Prayer-book. 
But it was not till half a century afterwards, in the Canons of 
1604, t that we meet with ‘the Church of England by law 
established.’ It was later still that these words were used in 
Acts of Parliament, and it was not till the Revolution in 1688 
that they became a common stereotyped phrase, It is to be 
noticed that when the Church is described as Established, it is 
to denote, not any act or process which is being performed on 
the Church, but a condition which she has already attained. 
As has often been pointed out, there is no Act of Parlia- 
ment which purports to establish the Church of England,} and 
the fact that the expression is not used till long after the 
Reformation Statutes had been passed, points to the same conclu- 
sion, The truth is that ‘established’ is used quite as frequently 
in a neuter as in an active sense, Thus, to turn again to the 
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great storehouse of pure English—the Authorized Version— 
there is the seer Nathan’s promise to David: ‘ Thy throne shal} 
be established for ever,’ * which is not to be taken as a prediction 
that David’s throne should for ever and ever be constantly 
pulled down in order that it might be refounded, but that it 
should always remain in an established condition. 

If our analysis of the growth of the use of this debatable 
word is accurate, it follows that the original meaning of ‘ the 
Church of England by law established,’ the meaning, that is, 
which the expression had when first introduced into Canons 
and Acts of Parliament, was simply a statement of the fact 
that the Church of England was in such a condition, that its 
order, services, and discipline were enforced and upheld by the 
law of England. And thus we are led to nearly, though not 
quite, the same conclusion as that at which Lord Selborne 
arrives. 

‘The Establishment of the Church by law consists essentially in 
the incorporation of the law of the Church into that of the realm, as « 
branch of the general law of the realm, though limited as to the 
causes to which, and the persons to whom it applies; in the public 
recognition of its Courts and Judges, as having proper legal jurisdic- 
tion ; and in the enforcement of the sentences of the Courts, when 
duly pronounced, according to law, by the civil power. The “ Esta- 
blishment” (so understood) of the Church in England grew up gradu- 
ally and silently out of the relations between moral and physical 
power natural in an early stage of society ; not as the result of any 
definite act, compact, or conflict, but so that no one can now trace the 
exact steps of the process by which the voluntary recognition of 
moral and spiritual obligation passed into custom, and custom into 
law.’ 

We learn from this passage, first, that the essence of Esta- 
blishment is the recognition of Church law, and its incor- 
poration with the law of the realm; and secondly, that this 
recognition and incorporation were effected by degrees, accord- 
ing to a gradual process which began to operate when the Gospel 
was first preached in our land and was completed centuries 
before the Relermaiion, For although the word was not used, 
as we have seen, until the end of the sixteenth century, the state 
of things which the word describes was in existence long before. 
In Saxon times Church law was recognized and administered 
in the same Court as the secular law, Bishop and Alderman 
sitting side by side. William the Conqueror separated the two 





* 2 Sam. vii. 16. For an illustration of the use of the word in its active or 
transitive sense, see Hab. ii. 12: ‘Woe to him that buildeth a town with blood 
and stablisheth a city by iniquity!’ 
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jurisdictions, but rather increased than took away the sanctions 
by which the State had hitherto upheld the law of the Church. 
From that time till this, notwithstanding the vast changes and 
vicissitudes through which both Church and State have passed, 
the Establishment of the former, by the recognition of its laws 
as part of the law of the realm, has persisted and yet remains. 

But Lord Selborne’s definition does not seem completely 
applicable to the present time. We mean more by Establish- 
ment than the recognition by law of the Church’s jurisdiction. 
Although this may be the foundation, or, as he says, the essence 
of Establishment, much has been added which cannot surely be 
excluded from any practical definition of the word. The 
‘recognition’ of the Church’s law led to the ‘recognition’ of 
the Church in other respects. Thus the Prayer-book has been 
‘established.’ From early times the Bishops and Clergy have 
had conceded to them special positions of responsibility, and, in 
some degree, of privilege. For a long period the Church was 
‘recognized’ by the State in the sense that no other religious 
body was tolerated. Since 1688 the Sovereign has been com- 
_— by law to be in communion with the Church of England. 

hese, and many other matters which might be mentioned, are, 
we venture to think, real features, either past or present, of 
Establishment, and not merely ‘separable accidents,’ as Lord 
Selborne seems to regard them. According to the view we have 
advanced, every ‘recognition’ of the Church by the State is a 

rt of Establishment by law, for the State cannot act except by 
aw, and Establishment therefore represents the result of these 
recognitions, whether they take the form of privilege granted to- 
the Church, or of control asserted over her. 

Much of the confusion which prevails as to the word 
‘Established ’ springs, we believe, from its not being observed 
that it denotes a condition arising from the relations of Church 
and State, which relations can easily be recognized (e.g. the 
jurisdiction of the Church Courts and the constitutional status 
of Convocation). But no one of these relations or items is in 
itself, or by itself, Establishment. As Lord Selborne truly 
remarks :—‘In different countries the particular forms and 
conditions of Establishment, as well as the tenets of the 
Churches established, differ.’* He might have added that they 
have differed greatly from time to time in England. Thus the 
Church was established before the Reformation, when there 
was but one Church, and the idea of Dissent did not exist. 
Again, the Church was established, but under different con- 
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ditions, during the Reformation period when uniformity was 
enforced by law, and men began to speak of the Church as 
established in contradistinction to other religious bodies, which 
were not established *—an expression which was naturally 
unknown at the earlier period when there were no sects, 
Lastly, the Church is established now, although all other re- 
ligious bodies are free and unshackled, and the tendency of 
modern legislation is to diminish the privileges of the Church, 
while strictly maintaining its subordination to the State, 
There have been three distinct phases of Establishment in 
England, viz. the first from Augustine to the Reformation ; 
the second from the Reformation to the Revolution and the 
Act of Toleration ; and the third from the Act of Toleration to 
the present time. 

It is exceedingly desirable that a clear view of the meaning 
of Establishment should be obtained, not only to counteract the 
oft-repeated libel of the Liberationists, who affect to find in the 
word an admission that the Church of England was created and 
formed by the State, and that it depends upon Acts of Parliament 
for its existence as a religious body, but also in order to dispel 
the illusions of some indiscreet writers—Lord Selborne gives 
them no encouragement—who imagine that they are somehow 
defending the Establishment by denying its existence. It is 
said that since the Toleration Act, the repeal of the Tests Act, 
the abolition of Church Rates, the opening of the Universities 
to Dissenters, and similar reforms, the Church has ceased to be 
Established, and that Disestablishment is therefore impossible. 
Such a line of argument is not only historically unsound, inas- 
much as it confounds certain particular relations which have 
been modified from time to time with the general condition, 
unchanged throughout, arising from the sum total of all the 
mutual relations of Church and State, but it is also laughably 
ineffective. The changes which are being agitated for under 
the name of Disestablishment, even apart from Disendowment, 
are sufficiently definite. The repeal of all the laws by which 
the Church of England, as such, has been helped or hindered, 
privileged or controlled ; the removal of all official status and 
responsibility from the Bishops and Clergy ; the abolition of the 
Church Courts as legal tribunals, are very real matters, whether 
we call them Disestablishment or anything else, and the proba- 
bility of their happening is not made one whit more remote by 
raising a verbal controversy as to the appropriateness of the 
language used. 
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For the sake of clearness we will indicate what are, in our 
view, the present relations of Church and State, the resultant of 
which constitutes Establishment, and the abolition or reversal 
of which would be Disestablishment. The control of the State 
over the Church which now forms much the most considerable 
part of Establishment consists in (1) The right of the Crown 
to summon Convocation, to ‘ visit” the Church of England, to 
hear appeals from Church Courts, and to nominate the Bishops ; 
(2) The right of Parliament to make laws as to Church Dis- 
cipline, to unite with Convocation in dealing by legislation 
with matters of faith and substance, and to adjust the adminis- 
tration of Church endowments Cg. the Ecclesiastical Com- 
mission created by statute); (3) The right of the High Court 
of Justice to prohibit Church Courts when they exceed their 
proper jurisdiction, 

The privileges which belong to Establishment are, (1) The 
right of the Church to hold her own Courts, and to have their 
lawful decrees enforced by the civil power: (2) The obligation 
of the Sovereign to belong to the Church: (3) The right of the 
Archbishop to crown the Sovereign: and (4) The right of the 
Bishops to sit in the House of Lords, and a few other rights of 
the same kind (e.g. that of a beneficed clergyman to preside 
at his parish vestry). When the Sovereign has ceased to be 
crowned by the Archbishop, or to belong to the Church, or 
to summon Convocation, or to hear appeals, or to nominate 
Bishops; when Parliament has ceased to legislate in Church 
matters, and has repealed existing statutes; when the Eccle- 
siastical Courts have ceased to sit, and the Bishops have ceased 
to be summoned to Parliament, then the Church will have been 
Disestablished. A difficult question here arises—How many 
and which of these changes might be made, without severing 
the connection of Church and State ?—but it is one which, under 

nt circumstances, it is scarcely practical to consider. The 

blishment has survived so many modifications, that what- 
ever we may think, it would be rash to assert that the irreducible 
minimum has now been nearly reached. 

The second part of Lord Selborne’s book is devoted to 
Church Endowments. Although of the greatest importance and 
value, it calls for little critical notice. Within the compass of 
just a hundred pages, a connected view of the nature, extent, 
and money-value of Church property is given, which is entirely 
unique in its complete compactness. Large use has been made 
of an excellent publication, which is year by year improving 
—the ‘Official Year-book of the Church of England.’ But 
Lord Selborne has evidently obtained information at first hand 
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through official channels, with the result, that he is able to give 
us a far better account of the Church’s material resources than 
any previous writer has achieved, It seems a pity that this part 
of the book should grow out of date, as in time it must, unless 
constantly re-edited. One interesting result of the rise of 
Diocesan Conferences has been the discovery of not a few 
clergymen gifted with the statistical faculty in a high, almost a 
dangerous, degree. These are the men who calculate how many 
persons have been baptized, married, churched, or buried; how 
many churches have been built or restored, and how many 
vicarages have been painted and papered in a given time, in 
one diocese as compared with another. They can make tabular 
statements out of anything, sacred or profane. A great oppor- 
tunity now lies before them. If Lord Selborne’s book could be 
kept posted up to date, and republished with revised statistics 
once every five years, this department of Church Defence might 
well be left to take care of itself. 

Lord Selborne sketches the history of the origin and growth 
of predial tithe, the formation of parishes, the gift of glebes, 
and of other ecclesiastical endowments, with a perspicuity and 
grasp not only of legal principles, but of the niceties of histo- 
rical criticism which leave little to be desired. As to tithe, he 
adopts the theory now generally received, that originally it was 
a voluntary offering made by devout Churchmen, and that the 
practice, at first encouraged by the clergy, then taught as a duty, 
and finally enforced under pain of Ecclesiastical censure, 
gradually grew into a custom which was accepted as part of the 
Common Law of the realm. To do the lawyers justice, this 
has always been their account of the matter; but amongst the 
clergy it was commonly believed, until the controversies of the 
last few years led to some reading and more writing on the 
subject, that the tithe of each estate in every parish in England 
had been specially and separately conveyed in perpetuity to 
the clergyman by the original Saxon or Norman squire. But 
during the last few months, since Lord Selborne’s book ap- 
peared, a still more remarkable theory has been launched under 
the distinguished patronage of Dr. Hatch. He writes :—* 


‘Tithes as a Christian institution date in fact from the eighth 
century. . . . They were a rent paid for the leasing of Church lands. 
Such a leasing was sometimes voluntary and sometimes compulsory. 
. - « The tenth, or tithe, of the produce was a traditional and custo- 
mary rent for lands so leased. No exception appears to have been 
taken at the time, either to the fact of leasing or to the amount of the 
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rent. But the amount of rent, and the fact that it was paid to the 
Church, gradually created a new conception of its nature. It was 
identified with the Levitical tithe.’ 


Surely nothing but Dr. Hatch’s Athenian thirst for novelty 
could have betrayed him into so whimsicala notion. As a real 
solution of an historical problem, it fails in three respects. It 
is devoid of probability; for, making every allowance for the 
easy simplicity of our forefathers, it is hard to believe that the 
spectacle of the Church tenant paying his rent, would so capti- 
vate his neighbour who farmed his own land, as to impel him 
to pay rent too. Having regard to the present condition of 
Ireland, Dr. Hatch has chosen an unlucky moment for the pub- 
lication of his discovery. His theory lacks coherence, for it 
does not in the least account for personal tithe, and tithe of war, 
which are quite as ancient as predial tithe. A tenth of the 
profits made in trade, and of spoil taken from enemies, could 
scarcely have represented rent. Thirdly, there is an absolute 
want of authority. Dr. Hatch produces none except a decree 
of the Council of Valence (855), which, instead of helping him, 
appears to state the exact contrary of what he wants. So far 
from supporting the theory, that Church tenants only were bound 


to pay tithe, ‘ all the faithful’ are required to ‘ offer to God their 
tithes of all that they possess.’ 

In the 3rd Part Lord Selborne answers most of the favourite 
arguments of the other side, exposes with merciless complete- 
ness the misrepresentation, and ignorance of the ‘ Case for Dis- 


establishment,’ and explains the gross injustice of the celebrated 
* Suggestions’ of the Liberation Society. They were framed by 
a Committee of Liberationists in 1877, as a working scheme of 
Disendowment, and have ever since been largely circulated. 
These ‘ Suggestions,’ it may be noted in passing, constituted 
a very potent weapon of Church Defence during the General 
Election of 1885. So shocking were they considered by the 
public, although the ‘Case for Disestablishment’ modestly 
deprecates their ‘ generosity,’ that Mr. Gladstone* was constrained 
to repudiate them as ‘utterly impossible to be entertained either 
at the present, or at any other time.’ Even Mr. Carvell 
Williams, the Secretary of the Society, writing after their ex- 
posnre,t while claiming credit for the ‘wise and equitable 
spirit’ in which they are conceived, is anxious to explain that 
the proposals were put forth in ‘a strictly tentative way,’ just as 
other ingenious enquirers will explore their neighbour’s pocket 





* Edinburgh speech, Nov. 11, 1885. 
+ ‘Disestablishment.’ Imperial Parliament Series. London, 1885. 
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in a tentative way, on the chance of its contents proving valu- 
able. Lord Selborne, after explaining the details of this scheme, 
puts his finger on its main characteristic :— 


‘From the Church as a Church everything down to the last stone 
and the last shilling is proposed to be taken. . . . There are some 
things which speak most forcibly for themselves when left without 
comment. This practical exposition of the new doctrine of equality 
is one of them. It has been for about ten years before the “ Libera- 
tion Society” and the public: I am not aware that its authors have 
retracted or abandoned any part of it. They may, of course, do so 
now, if they find it convenient for their main objects. But for some 
purposes it is incapable of being retracted. It must remain for ever 
an imperishable record, worthy to be engraved on tablets of brass 
wherever true liberality and distributive justice are held in any 
regard, of the idea of those things, entertained by the persons and 
the party whose war-cry is the Disestablishment and Disendowment 
of the Church of England,’* 


What would be said if the State compulsorily wound up a 
solvent business company, the shareholders in which did not 
wish it to be wound up? Yet that is exactly the course pro- 

sed by the Liberation Society in the case of the Church of 
England, with this difference, that the Church’s members are 
more numerous and far more deeply concerned than the share- 
holders of any company. 

The injustice of Disendowment, at least so far as the aliena- 
tion of the fabrics of the Church is concerned, is forcibly illus- 
trated by reference—and the point is, we believe, a new one— 
to the Dissenters’ Chapels Act, 1844, passed in order to allow 
Unitarian ministers and congregations to remain in enjoyment 
of certain endowments originally intended for orthodox Presby- 
terians, but of which Unitarians had for many years been in 
possession. All the Courts, including the House of Lords, 
declared against the right of the claimants to retain endowments 
devoted. to the propagation of very different views. But Parlia- 
ment stepped in, whether rightly or wrongly it is vain now to 
enquire, and the above-mentioned Act was passed, by which it 
was enacted that, except in cases where the trusts of a meeting- 
house are expressly declared in writing, 

‘the usage for twenty-five years immediately preceding any suit 
relating to a meeting-house . .. shall be taken as conclusive 
evidence that such religious doctrines, or opinions or mode of 
worship as have for such period been taught or observed in such 
meeting-house, may properly be taught or observed in such meeting- 
house, and the right or title of the congregation to hold such 
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meeting-house, together with any burial-ground, Sunday or da 
school, or minister’s house attached pray and any fund for th 
benefit of such congregation, or of the minister, or other officer of such 
congregation, or of the widow of such minister, shall not be called in 
question on account of the doctrines, or opinions, or mode of worship 
so taught or observed in such meeting-house.’ 


Mr. Gladstone supported the Bill in the House of Commons 


on grounds which the following extract from his speech will 
illustrate :— 


‘You are dealing with a body which, if you examine its history, 
you will find was from generation to generation, almost from year to 
year, during the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, in a stute of 
perpetual change: and it affords no argument at all, and will only 
tend to bewilder and mislead the judgment, if you go back to the 
writings of the ancient Puritans, and ask what they thought upon 
these great questions of Christian doctrine. You must go on from 
year to year, and consider the direction which religious enquiry was 
taking, and the progress from time to time, as well as its position at 
& given time.’ * 


Lord Selborne’s comment is so very much to the point, that 
we make no apology for an unusually long extract.t 


‘ True :—not less true, as to the Church of England, in which 
medieval opinions and practices succeeded for a time to primitive ; 
and by the Reformation the more primitive were (at least in inten- 
tion and endeavour) restored instead of the medieval. Upon what 
principle is the power and the process of internal change, even from 
opposite to opposite, to be recognized in favour of Presbyterians, as 
a reason for holding it unjust to treat the state of religious opinion 
among them at a former time as a test of their present titles to the 
chapels and endowments in their possession, and not also recognized 
for the same purpose in the Church of England, which has only come 
nearer to, and not departed farther from, its original state? If the 
English Presbyterians, whose tenets are now Unitarian, were to 
return to Trinitarian doctrine, and then to remain in possession as 
Trinitarians for twenty-five years, would their moral right to retain 
their chapels and endowments be less than it is now ? f 

* * * 

‘Why is the Church of England not to have the same benefit as 
Nonconformists from the principle that “uniform possession during 
a long series of years establishes a title”? If the Unitarians had 
built and rebuilt these chapels and ministers’ houses, and otherwise 
improved them, expending for those purposes over a series of years, 
many thousand pounds of their own money, and had so mixed 
inseparably their own funds with those of the original trusts—have 
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not the members of the Church of England, during the last fifty 
ears only, expended upon the fabrics of their churches (on the 
oe computation) more than thirty-six millions sterling, and 
upon other Church endowment more than eight millions more? If 
to take away property on which expenditure of this kind had been 
made from the Unitarians, when the law itself would have done so, 
would have been robbery in the view of that higher equity which 
guided the Legislature, what else than robbery can it be to take 
away by legislation property of vastly greater value from the Church 
of England. when the only other difference is that the Law is on the 
side of the Church, not against her? Are the associations of 
members of the Church of England with the houses of God, in which 
for so many centuries their forefathers have worshipped, and the 
burial-grounds which “contain the ashes of their dearest relatives 
and nearest friends” less old or less dear than those of the Unitarians ? 
Do not they also “ value the rights of property of this nature, perhaps 
more highly than their property of any other description?” And 
what, in comparison with the loss to the Church of England and her 
members would be the gain to those who advocate her spoliation? 
What but “a trophy of a most inglorious war; an evidence of the 
humiliation of those from whom the property had been wrested ?”’ 


Mr. Gladstone, who two years ago refused to allow the Church 
question to be pressed forward by his followers, and three years 


ago, almost to a day, was addressing the St. Asaph Diocesan 
Conference on Disestablishment, and sympathetically enquiring, 
‘Must it come?’ ‘Is it near?’* has greatly changed his tone 
on this as on some other topics. He has not only formally 
removed his ban, and allowed the ‘dim and distant future’ to 
draw near, but he is never weary of reminding the Scotch and 
Welsh Dissenters of ‘the deep and special interest’ which he 
and they alike feel in this subject, and of the happy time which 
nothing but his regrettable exclusion from Downing Street delays, 
when it shall receive practical consideration, and the Scotch 
Church be treated according to Scotch opinion, and the Welsh 
Church according to Welsh opinion. Such is the many-sided- 
ness of genius, that although in 1870, Mr. Gladstone being then 
Prime Minister with a satisfactory majority, and feeling no 
inclination for dangerous experiments, expended much eloquence 
in proving the ‘ complete ecclesiastical, constitutional, legal, and 
I may add, for any practical purpose, historical identity between 
the Church in Wales and the Church in England,’ and the 
‘ practical impossibility of separating the case of Wales from that 
of England,’t Mr. Gladstone in 1887 being in Opposition—has 


* Letter from Mr. Gladstone, dated Oct. 19, 1884, and read at the St. Asaph 
Conference of that year. 
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been led to study anew the history of ‘religion in Wales’ and to 
perceive that ‘ Welsh nationality is as great a reality as English 
nationality, and that the future of the Welsh Church ought 
therefore to be decided ‘according to the views’ of the Welsh, 
independently of the English.* When it is remembered that 
most of the leading politicians on the Radical side have for 
years past been more or less identified with the Liberationist 
movement, the significance of Mr. Gladstone’s change of atti- 
tude will be appreciated. Formerly the Church was considered 
safe so long as Mr. Gladstone led the Liberal party, and Liberal 
Churchmen cherished in their minds a pleasant picture of the vete- 
ran Statesman, out of his great love for the Church, holding back 
his followers, as a huntsman holds his dogs. That is all at an 
end now, and it is plain that, as soon as the Irish preoccupation 
is removed and political accidents permit, the hounds will be 
loosed in real earnest. The supposed interval of security has 
disappeared, and the ever-receding epoch of Mr. Gladstone’s 
retirement has ceased to be a condition precedent to the attack. 
There is nothing but the distressed circumstances of the Liberal 
party between us and a serious attempt to sever the connection 
of Church and State in Scotland and Wales. 

It would be foolish to affect indifference to these ominous 
signs of coming storm. But it would be more foolish still to 
exaggerate the danger. A struggle is approaching surely, if not 
steadily ; an accident may precipitate it, as an accident may 
retard it; just at present the latter seems the more likely con- 
tingency. But on either view it is not a time when panic would 
be even excusable. On the contrary, there has been enough, 

thaps more than enough on both sides, of pure controversy, 
in which, however honest the combatant, he does not profess to 
be impartial, and does not pretend to give quarter or to 
recognize any good points in the enemy’s case. But the Church 
can afford to take a calmer and a stronger line, and to look at 
Disestablishment—the forces that make for it, and the results 
that would grow out of it, without nervousness or excitement. 
Of course whoever tries to do this is sure to give opportunity 
for misunderstanding to those whose business it is to misunder- 
stand. It is possible, for instance, that detached sentences of 
this article may find a place in future editions of ‘ The Case for 
Disestablishment,’ as the damaging admissions of the ‘ Quarterly 
Review.’ But we shall not be deterred even by the prospect of 
contributing to what Lord Selborne calls ‘an anthology of 
quotation,’ in which are collected ‘ everything unpleasant which 
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he [the Editor] has met with about the Church of England, and 
every argument on any subject used by either friends or foes of 
the Church which seemed capable of being at any time turned 
against her.’ * 

We have referred to the increased danger of ‘overt attack, 
which Mr. Gladstone’s political straits have, it is difficult to 
doubt, indirectly produced. But there are other forces at work, 
less obvious perhaps and less rapid, but in’ the long run more 

tent and more permanent. The Liberationist relies on the 
greed of the Democracy, to snatch away the endowments of the 
Church, and to subject them to a general scramble, and upon its 
supposed Jacobin tendency to abolish the marks of outward 
reverence for religion which England has maintained ever since 
it was a nation. The injustice and unreasonableness of both 
courses, as well as the fallacy of the pleas put forward for their 
justification, are thoroughly exposed in Lord Selborne’s book. 
That is its function, and it fulfils it admirably. But the real 
strength of the Disestablishment movement is not the Liberation 
Society. Arguments, which take for granted the ignorance and 
immorality of those to whom they are addressed, are apt, after 
all, to recoil on those who use them. The grossest insults that 
have ever been offered to the working classes of this country are 
contained in the Election leaflets of the Liberation Society; 
because those who read them are presumed to possess neither 
the wit to discern nor the manliness to resent the transparent 
fraud of the writer. But hitherto the Liberation Society has 
not been very successful. In the Election of 1885 its ingenious 
but pettifogging attempts, to bind over candidates by secret 
pledges to support Disestablishment, ingloriously collapsed, 
though not until it had done irreparable damage to the Liberal 
party and had fairly launched it on the career of disaster and 
disintegration which it still pursues. As time goes on and the 
new electors get more used to the exercise of the franchise, the 
Liberation Society will find its work of deception grow both 
harder and less effective. 

But, as we have said, the Disestablishment movement does not 
begin and end with the Liberation Society. There are thousands 
of Nonconformists who, when the time comes, will vote, and 
work too, for Disestablishment, who nevertheless heartily despise 
the mean tactics of the Liberation Society and reject its preda- 
tory proposals. Dr. Parker, of the City Temple, is perhaps better 
known as a Disestablisher than any other Nonconformist 
minister. What does he say?t 
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‘I am not a member of the Liberation Society, nor a subscriber to 
its funds, because that Society accepts the support of men who are 
avowedly opposed to all religious faith and action. Such men, in my 
view, have no right to be upon a platform whose one object it is to 
accomplish a great religious change. . . . Religious Nonconformity 
should be conducted throughout by religious Nonconformists.’ 


Dr. Parker’s Case for Disestablishment is very different from 
that of the Liberation Society. He tabulates his reasons thus :* 

‘The Church of Christ is a purely spiritual institution, and called 
to do purely spiritual work. 

‘ Purely spiritual work cannot be worthily criticised or consistently 
supported except by spiritual men—men in sympathy with it. 

‘The State or Parliament is not necessarily constituted of such 
men... .’f 


Mr. Spurgeon characteristically expresses the same view : 

‘Tf all members of Parliament were Charnocks and Owens, or the 
greatest divines that ever lived, it would be treason against Christ for 
the Church to submit her laws to their decisions. “One is your 
Master, even Christ,” so says the Word. I am a very High Church- 
man indeed in that respect.’ 


In other words, it is a conscientious belief that relations 
between Church and State, which concede to the latter any sort 
of control, however limited, over ecclesiastical matters, are wrong 
and derogatory to the Faith of Christ, which makes a great 
section of religious Dissenters long for Disestablishment. Such 
men passionately disown any wish to injure the Church or to 
confiscate her property. Dr. Parker writes : { 

‘ All that I know of Nonconformists entitles me to say that they 
honour the Church as a spiritual institution, and cordially wish her 
Godspeed, and that they have no wish to take from her one stone or 
one sixpence given to her by the piety of her innumerable and 
devoted sons.’ 


We are bound to accept these words in their straightfor- 
ward sense, although a sinister reading of them is sufficiently 
obvious. Such assurances indeed from the framers of the im- 
moral scheme for disintegrating the Church, under the pretence 
of Disestablishing her, are unworthy of attention, but there 
is neither fairness nor charity in refusing to recognize the sin- 
cerity of religious Dissenters, when they profess to be actuated 
by motives which, however misconceived, are intelligible and 
not inadequate. Nothing is more remarkable than the difference 
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in the point of view of those who attack and those who defend 
the Church. The former make the most of Establishment, 
greatly exaggerating the rigour of State control, but of the 
justice and the consequences of Disendowment they have com- 
paratively little to say. With Church defenders it is exactly 
the reverse. Endowment fills the canvas, and Establishment 
holds a subordinate place. Thus the ‘so-called Religious Argu- 
ment’ against Establishment, as Lord Selborne calls it, is 
dismissed in a single section of less than four pages, grudgingly 
bestowed upon a plea which the author obviously regards as 
insincerely urged. As Lord Selborne is dealing solely with the 
‘Case for Disestablishment’ issued by the Liberation Society, 
his scepticism is not surprising, but it is to be regretted that he 
did not extend his view sufficiently to discover that there are 
Disestablishers and Disestablishers. For this seems to us the 
great blemish of his book. He has done enough to convince an 
honest Dissenter that Disendowment would be wrong, but he 
has done nothing to show him that Establishment is right. And 
yet such is the power of conscience in England, that one honest 
scruple constitutes a far graver peril to the union of Church, and 
State than all the accumulated temptations to plunder, and 
vulgar incitements to jealousy, and elaborate exaggeration of 
grievances of a whole generation of Liberationists. When we 
look at English History, especially during the present century, 
it is impossible to predict that any cause, which can awaken the 
honest enthusiasm of good men, is desperate ; and what is more, 
profoundly as we may regret some of its results, the fact that 
public opinion in a great nation is sensitively open to the influ- 
ence of conscientious scruples, even though only felt by a 
minority, is a matter to be proud of rather than to lament. 

But whatever anxiety may be excited by the current of con- 
scientious protest against the subordination of the Christian 
Church to a secularized Parliament, which Establishment is 
supposed to imply, it acquires added intensity from the fact, that 
this current flows within the Church, as weil as outside. The 
Ritual aberrations of the extreme High Church clergy have 
been debated ad nauseam, but scarcely sufficient notice has 
been taken of the political aspect of the Ritual struggle. It 
would be foreign to our purpose to discuss the internal relations 
of different parties in the Church, but the attitude of a large and 
influential section of its members towards the State, has grown 
so remarkable as to compel attention. The conviction has 

read, that the State has by its laws encroached on the inherent 
rights of the Church, and those who think this consequently 
hold themselves bound to disobey the law, or in other words to 
repudiate 
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repudiate the State control which, as we have seen, is a prin- 
cipal part of Establishment. Lord Selborne, after noticing the 
Public Worship Act, and the other Acts which have excited 
opposition, writes : 

‘Nor have I been able to see how any such Acts can reasonably be 


held to exceed the legitimate province of the Civil legislature in an 
Established Church.’ * 


But a large number of excellent and devoted clergymen 
have made up their minds that they ought to defy the State. 
Some in order to do so have gone to prison, and there are 
plenty more ready to follow, if only persons can be found 
foolish enough to give them an opportunity. It is not 
merely in the matter of Courts and Vales that the revolt 
against Establishment has broken out. A sort of fanaticism 
has seized upon men, and conscientious scruples are at a 
premium. ny one who haps upon a hitherto unnoticed 
anomaly, some ill-fitting screw or minute irregularity in the 
great machine, hastens to spread the joyful news amongst his 
friends, and then one and all fidget and fuss and try to aggra- 
vate the defect into a deadlock. A man’s conscience is doubt- 
less of the highest consequence, especially to himself, but it is 
—— to exaggerate conscience at the expense of reason, and 

umility, and loyalty. The manufacture of pdtés de foies gras 
suggests a warning. Sufferers from pampered conscience are 
not scarce. The Ritualistic clergy are conspicuously destitute 
of the old feeling of love and loyalty for the National Church: 
They cherish indeed a lofty ideal of the Catholic Church, but 
they own no allegiance, and feel no regard towards the Common- 
wealth. The State is an enemy, a sort of ogre, to be reckoned 
with, because it cannot be ignored, but to be distrusted and 
suspected at all times, and when practicable to be eluded. 
Anything like sympathy with national aims and hopes is not 
to be thought of. The Archbishop of Canterbury’s remarkable 
speech, a fortnight ago, at the Wolverhampton Church Congress, 
in which he declared that the ‘ work of the next forty years is to 
make the Church feel her position with regard to society—to 
all society,’ will have had a meagre, poverty-stricken meaning 
to such minds, even if it has had any. Instead of the ‘King 
doing no wrong,’ according to the legal aphorism, the State 
can never do anything right, and everything not Ecclesiastical 
is condemned under the mystic epithet of ‘Erastian’ The 
earnest curate who complained that his vicar was so painfully 
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immersed in secularity, because the poor man had bushy whiskers, 
was, after all, only carrying out his principles in detail. 

But ludicrous as this feeling of alienation may be in some of 
its illustrations, it is a very serious matter indeed ; for it means 
nothing less than that a section of the clergy themselves desire 
virtual Disestablishment. If it should ever become a dominant 
sentiment amongst Churchmen, it is obvious that the union of 
Church and State would be doomed. Few will doubt that the: 
danger must have become real before the Bishop of Oxford, 
himself a former member of the English Church Union, and 
the successful vindicator of the Episcopal Veto, would think it 
necessary to address such van plain words as the following to 
his clergy. Speaking ,of Mr. Bell Cox’s imprisonment, his 
Lordship said :-—* 

‘In this case the opposing power is the statute law of the realm, 
and it is argued that he is contending against that law, on behalf of 
the law of the Church. But this is a policy of conflict, not of 
martyrdom, and in every such case it is a grave—very grave— 
question, whether the moral necessity for entering on the conflict 
exists. That it does exist is often too hastily assumed. It should 
be remembered then, that at present there is no intention in England 
on the part of the State to oppress or enslave the Church. Such 
endeavours have been made and are made at this moment in other 
countries; the time may possibly come when we shall have experience 
of such endeavours here. ... But where is the evidence that any 
such attempt is being made by the powers that be in England now? 
..- It is possible that Privy Councillors may after all be right, 
and their critics sometimes wrong, and it is possible too that a great 
zeal for religion and for the Church may not always produce clear- 
ness of thought or accurate legal knowledge in those who are animated 
by it... . I long for a more tolerant spirit on our side, for an 
abatement of individual self-will and contempt of authority on the 
other.’ 


If any other proof be needed of the alienated temper of the 
extreme party towards the State, it is only necessary to refer to the 
extraordinary, and it must be added discreditable tone recently 
adopted on the occasion of the Queen’s Jubilee. The following 
extract from the ‘Church Times,’ painful reading as it is, is 
yet a fair sample of the manner in which the Editor and 
many of his correspondents think it becoming to write of the 
Queen : —t 

‘It is distinctly contrary to notorious fact that Her Majesty has 
kept the charge “to protect the Holy Church of God” , . . and “to 
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in the point of view of those who attack and those who defend 
the Church. The former make the most of Establishment, 
greatly exaggerating the rigour of State control, but of the 
justice and the consequences of Disendowment they have com- 
paratively little to say, With Church defenders it is exactly 
the reverse. Endowment fills the canvas, and Establishment 
holds a subordinate place. Thus the ‘so-called Religious Argu- 
ment’ against Establishment, as Lord Selborne calls it, is 
dismissed in a single section of less than four pages, grudgingly 
bestowed upon a plea which the author obviously regards as 
insincerely urged. As Lord Selborne is dealing solely with the 
‘Case for Disestablishment’ issued by the Liberation Society, 
his scepticism is not surprising, but it is to be regretted that he 
did not extend his view sufficiently to discover that there are 
Disestablishers and Disestablishers. For this seems to us the 
great blemish of his book. He has done enough to convince an 
honest Dissenter that Disendowment would be wrong, but he 
has done nothing to show him that Establishment is right. And 
yet such is the power of conscience in England, that one honest 
scruple constitutes a far graver peril to the union of Church, and 
State than all the accumulated temptations to plunder, and 
vulgar incitements to jealousy, and elaborate exaggeration of 
grievances of a whole generation of Liberationists. When we 
look at English History, especially during the present century, 
it is impossible to predict that any cause, which can awaken the 
honest enthusiasm of good men, is desperate ; and what is more, 
profoundly as we may regret some of its results, the fact that 
public opinion in a great nation is sensitively open to the influ- 
ence of conscientious scruples, even though only felt by a 
minority, is a matter to be proud of rather than to lament. 

But whatever anxiety may be excited by the current of con- 
scientious protest against the subordination of the Christian 
Church to a secularized Parliament, which Establishment is 
supposed to imply, it acquires added intensity from the fact, that 
this current flows within the Church, as well as outside. The 
Ritual aberrations of the extreme High Church clergy have 
been debated ad nauseam, but scarcely sufficient notice has 
been taken of the political aspect of the Ritual struggle. It 
would be foreign to our purpose to discuss the internal relations 
of different parties in the Church, but the attitude of a large and 
influential section of its members towards the State, has grown 
so remarkable as to compel attention. The conviction has 
spread, that the State has by its laws encroached on the inherent 
rights of the Church, and those who think this consequently 
hold themselves bound to disobey the law, or in other words to 
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repudiate the State control which, as we have seen, is a prin- 
cipal part of Establishment. Lord Selborne, after noticing the 


Public Worship Act, and the other Acts which have excited 
opposition, writes : 


‘ Nor have I been able to see how any such Acts can reasonably be 


held to exceed the legitimate province of the Civil legislature in an 
Established Church.’ * 


But a large number of excellent and devoted clergymen 
have made up their minds that they ought to defy the State. 
Some in order to do so have gone to prison, and there are 
plenty more ready to follow, if only persons can be found 
foolish enough to give them an opportunity. It is not 
merely in the matter of Courts and Judges that the revolt 
against Establishment has broken out. A sort of fanaticism 
has seized upon men, and conscientious scruples are at a 
premium. Any one who haps upon a hitherto unnoticed 
anomaly, some ill-fitting screw or minute irregularity in the 
great machine, hastens to spread the joyful news amongst his 
friends, and then one and all fidget and fuss and try to aggra- 
vate the defect into a deadlock. A man’s conscience is doubt- 
less of the highest consequence, especially to himself, but it is 
possible to exaggerate conscience at the expense of reason, and 
humility, and loyalty. The manufacture of patés de foies gras 
suggests a warning. Sufferers from pampered conscience are 
not scarce. The Ritualistic clergy are conspicuously destitute 
of the old feeling of love and loyalty for the National Church. 
They cherish indeed a lofty ideal of the Catholic Church, but 
they own no allegiance, and feel no regard towards the Common- 
wealth. The State is an enemy, a sort of ogre, to be reckoned 
with, because it cannot be ignored, but to be distrusted and 
suspected at all times, and when practicable to be eluded. 
Anything like sympathy with national aims and hopes is not 
to be thought of. The Archbishop of Canterbury’s remarkable 
speech, a fortnight ago, at the Wolverhampton Church Congress, 
in which he declared that the ‘ work of the next forty years is to 
make the Church feel her position with regard to society—to 
all society,’ will have had a meagre, poverty-stricken meaning 
to such minds, even if it has had any. Instead of the ‘ King 
doing no wrong,’ according to the legal aphorism, the State 
can never do anything right, and everything not Ecclesiastical 
is condemned under the mystic epithet of ‘Erastian” The 
earnest curate who complained that his vicar was so painfully 
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immersed in secularity, because the poor man had bushy whiskers, 
was, after all, only carrying out his principles in detail. 

But ludicrous as this feeling of alienation may be in some of 
its illustrations, it is a very serious matter indeed ; for it means 
nothing less than that a section of the clergy themselves desire 
virtual Disestablishment. If it should ever become a dominant 
sentiment amongst Churchmen, it is obvious that the union of 
Church and State would be doomed. Few will doubt that the 
danger must have become real before the Bishop of Oxford, 
himself a former member of the English Church Union, and 
the successful vindicator of the Episcopal Veto, would think it 
necessary to address such very plain words as the following to 
his clergy. Speaking of Mr. Bell Cox’s imprisonment, his 
Lordship said :—* 

‘In this case the opposing power is the statute law of the realm, 
and it is argued that he is contending against that law, on behalf of 
the law of the Church. But this is a policy of conflict, not of 
martyrdom, and in every such case it is a grave—very grave— 
question, whether the moral necessity for entering on the conflict 
exists. That it does exist is often too hastily assumed. It should 
be remembered then, that at present there is no intention in England 
on the part of the State to oppress or enslave the Church. Such 
endeavours have been made and are made at this moment in other 
countries ; the time may possibly come when we shall have experience 
of such endeavours here. . . . But where is the evidence that any 
such attempt is being made by the powers that be in England now ? 
... It is possible that Privy Councillors may after all be right, 
and their critics sometimes wrong, and it is possible too that a great 
zeal for religion and for the Church may not always produce clear- 
ness of thought or accurate legal knowledge in those who are animated 
by it... . I long for a more tolerant spirit on our side, for an 
abatement of individual self-will and contempt of authority on the 
other.’ 


If any other proof be needed of the alienated temper of the 
extreme party towards the State, it is only necessary to refer to the 
extraordinary, and it must be added discreditable tone recently 
adopted on the occasion of the Queen’s Jubilee. The following 
extract from the ‘Church Times,’ painful reading as it is, is 
yet a fair sample of the manner in which the Editor and 
many of his correspondents think it becoming to write of the 
Queen : —t 

‘It is distinctly contrary to notorious fact that Her Majesty has 
kept the charge “to protect the Holy Church of God” . . . and “to 
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keep the Royal Law as lively oracles of God.” So far from being a 
nursing-mother to the Church her attitude has never been other than 
markedly cold and unsympathetic, even before she proceeded to acts 
of direct nonconformity ; and nothing can justify or excuse the 
language of the Service [the Archbishop’s Jubilee Prayers} in face 
of such facts, or warrant the clergy in using it.’ 


These then are the two currents of opinion which threaten 
one day to shake the foundations of the Establishment, and 
whoever would read aright the future of the Church must keep 
a keen watch on both. The Dissenter who, as a Christian 
citizen, asserts a right to object to the State, of which he is a 
unit, being committed to the profanation of interfering with 
religion, and the Churchman whose allegiance to Christ pre- 
cludes him, as he thinks, from acquiescing in the control of 
Czsar—both of them arrive, by somewhat different roads, at 
conclusions which are identical in their hostility to the union 
of Church and State. It would be presumptuous, especially 
having regard to the political contingencies referred to above, 
to attempt to foretell what amount of practical influence these 
currents of feeling are destined to exercise in the near future. 
Events move so fast in these days, that what one hour is a 
cloud only the size of a man’s hand, the next has overshadowed 
all the sky. What to-day we can just recognize as a tendency, 
to-morrow may be an operative force of untold power. But 
this at least we may safely assert, the conscientious objections 
against Establishment might, but for one special obstacle, 
produce a far more formidable attack than has yet been 
experienced. 

They lead logically, as we have seen, to Disestablishment, 
but they do not touch Disendowment. So far as we are aware, 
there is no corresponding current of conscientious opinion 
which impels Dissenters to covet and Churchmen to renounce 
the trust property of the Church. The agitation for Disendow- 
ment is of the common-place predatory sort, which the spectacle 
of large possessions insufficiently guarded is always liable to 
excite. 

It is startling to reflect how simple a process Disestablishment 
by itself might become. The word is of course electric. The 
Minister who proposed that ‘the Church of England be hereby 
disestablished,’ would not escape a General Election, and might 
have to fight more than one. But that would be gratuitous 
bungling. Let the fit moment be taken, and the presence 
of the Bishops in the House of Lords, vindicated by only eleven 
votes in the Commons of 1884, be seriously attacked. Suppose 
a little later, a Radical Prime Minister, firmly seated in power, 
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proposed the abolition of Crown appointments to Bishoprics 
and other spiritual dignities, Thousands of Englishmen would 
risk their all for the Church, but would very many do so to 
save the Crown Patronage? So the work would go on. The 
Crown’s control of Convocation would not present great diffi- 
culties. The Church Courts and Ecclesiastical Jurisdiction 
would be harder to deal with, but it could be managed, and it 
is conceivable that even the Dean of Arches might disappear 
without public feeling being greatly moved. Church legislation 
is already practically in abeyance. Parliament would therefore 
only have to,go on doing nothing to complete what would be 
thorough Disestablishment, although the word never once 
appeared, Disestablishment might have some chance if it 
were not for Disendowment. 

But the enemies of the Church have hitherto linked the two 
together, and have treated them as inseparable. As ‘ the Case 
for Disestablishment’ puts it,* 


‘The third loss which the Church of England will sustain by 
Disestablishment is that of the public property by which it is now 
maintained. Disendowment is necessarily involved in Disestablish- 
ment.’ 


And again, a feeling is said to have been created in many 
minds that :—f 


‘it would be better not to disestablish the Church at all, than to do 
so on terms resembling those of the Irish Act’ (which restored a 
small fraction of the Church’s property). 


Lord Selborne writes:t{ 


‘ Disestablishment without Disendowment—renunciation by the 
State of such powers of control as are involved in Establishment, 
without a total or large secularization of the endowments of the 
Church—is a measure which nobody now proposes, and which I 
therefore need not consider.’ 


So long as this remains the case, the moral strength of the 
Disestablishment movement is neutralized, and more than 
counterbalanced by the essential immorality of Disendowment. 
Apart from all question of right, it is too transparently unjust to 
allow an organization to grow up and enlarge until its dimen- 
sions have become huge, and its responsibilities vast, and then 
suddenly to snatch away the machinery and material resources 
of the Society, deprive it of money, buildings, and men, and 
leaving it to do all its old work as best it may. No wonder men 
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shrink from a course which, in the grossness and magnitude of 
its wrong-doing, would be without parallel in modern history. 
Thus the safety of the Church is promoted by the rapacity of 
her enemies. 

The Disestablishment of the Church would do grievous 
harm. The loss of prestige would count for something; the 
loss of money would count for more. But far graver still would 
be the inevitable absorption of the rulers of the Church in 
the work of internal re-organization, while the present golden 
opportunity for growth and extension slipped away unused, 
There would almost certainly be a renewed outbreak of hostility 
between rival Church parties. The widely differing religious 
opinions, which the Church of England with no small difficulty 
has hitherto managed just to contain, with not an inch of room 
to spare, could scarcely fail to boil up and boil over, with the 
result of great injury to spiritual work, and a not impossible 
narrowing of the terms of membership, which, far more surely 
than Disestablishment, would deprive the Church of her right to 
be called National. 

But while this is so, it is quite possible to exaggerate, and 
many Nonconformists certainly do exaggerate, the apprehen- 
sions which Churchmen entertain of the outcome of Disestablish- 
ment. Even if the wrecking plan of the Liberation Society 
were carried out, the Church of England would not, and could 
not be destroyed. If we had not learned, and we owe it to the 
modern High Church party that we have done so, to see a more 
marked distinction between the Church and its Establishment 
than our fathers perceived, common-sense would shew us that 
annihilation is impossible. At home the Church of England 
and Wales is spreading, and spreading so fast in some direc- 
tions, as to make the hope not altogether extravagant, that, as 
our forefathers saw the beginning, so our great-grandchildren 
may see the end of religious Nonconformity. For the power 
of the Church abroad, and of closely-linked sister churches, the 
approaching meeting of nearly 200 Bishops at Lambeth speaks 
with sufficient emphasis. The growth of the last fifty years 
is immense, and while the clergy continue to work as most of 
them work now, and notably the very men whose revolt from 
State control has been described, and while zeal for Missionary 
enterprise, always a prominent feature of the Evangelical party, 
becomes more and more a note of all parties, no loss of endow- 
ments or political status can arrest the Church’s progress. 

But while collapse is impossible, changes, and even extensive 
changes, are inevitable. We hear of unwieldy dioceses urgently 
demanding division, and before long a wholesale redistribution 
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of parishes will have to be faced. Town parishes must be 
made smaller, and country parishes in many districts larger ; 
the additional funds required for this subdivision may be 
gained by retrenchment in cases of amalgamation. We do 
not pretend to like such changes as these. The removal of 
old landmarks and boundaries is lamentable even where it is 
not cursed, and it is permissible to regret, even when one 
cannot resent, the passing away of the old order. Who can 
walk among the ruins of Tintern or Rievaulx without thinking 
regretfully of the overthrow of the great Abbeys; the silence 
suddenly brought on so many centres of stately worship, and 
the collapse of charity on a scale so tremendous as to force 
the imposition of poor rates to supply its place? When we 
remember the utterly unworthy purposes to which most of the 
confiscated wealth was applied, especially now that the stories 
of monastic wickedness are admitted to have been grossly 
exaggerated in order to supply a good excuse for a bad deed, 
we may easily be tempted to wish the Abbeys rebuilt and the 
monks restored. But the impulse is mistaken. The sacrifice 
was necessary for the religious growth of the country. The 
Church, while it lavished its thought and its resources on glorious 
minsters in retired nooks and corners, could never grapple 
with the teeming populations of the great towns. It was 
right that the romance of Ryedale should succumb before 
the reality of the Seven Dials, and so it must always be. 

The Church Patronage Bill, introduced by the Primate, and 
so thoroughly revised by Lord Salisbury as to justify both its 
former critics and its present supporters, although sacrificed 
this year to the brutalities of Irish, and it must be added English 
obstruction, removes scandals which are too great and too 
notorious to be much longer maintained. The Government 
Tithe and Glebe Land Bills are certain to be revived in some 
shape or other, and point to coming changes in the circumstances 
of the rural clergy. The reform of the Canterbury Convocation 
undertaken by the Archbishop, the successful start of the House 
of Laymen, and the all but universal establishment of Dio- 
cesan Conferences, are further changes of even greater signifi- 
cance, partly because they are internal, and partly because they 
indicate the direction which all true Church reform seems likely 
totake. Archbishop Tait has been called the Archbishop of the 
laity, and his successor is earning the same reputation by 
different means. The one understood lay opinion, and often 
made himself the mouthpiece of the laity ; the aim of the other 
is to let laymen speak for themselves in Church matters. The 
Archbishop’s policy of Reform proves that the relation = the 
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Church to the nation is still real and living and vigorous; and 
it also carries out the soundest teaching of Conservatism. For 
if the Church of England showed no sign of being affected 
by the gigantic advance which the representative principle has 
made in every other department of English life, if the Church 
felt no warmth from the quickened circulation of the rest of the 
body politic, it would be a symptom that there was a ‘schism’ 
amongst the members, and that the Church and the nation 
were growing cold and dead towards each other, But when 
we find the pulses of both throbbing together, we are assured 
that vital union is being sustained. And, on the other hand, 
it is the work of true Conservatism to maintain, and when 
necessary to restore, the balance of the national system. Instead 
of rushing wildly forward from one exciting novelty to another, 
without ever pausing, as a drill sergeant would say, to dress 
and get into line again, the secret of statesmanship is to see 
all round a change, and when it is made, to take care that the 
necessary adjustments are made too, so as to preserve the har- 
mony of the whole. The rights and duties of lay Churchmen 
urgently need revision, That the individual should count for 
so much in the political, and for so little in the ecclesiastical 
world, is more or less an anomaly. To remove this anomaly 
wisely and deliberately must be the main purpose of Church 
Reform. There are enough schemes abroad to wreck all the 
churches in Christendom, but Archbishop Benson may be 
trusted to keep well within the limits laid down by Hooker * 
for the exercise of lay power, and doing so, his policy of Reform 
ought to be gratefully welcomed as the best safeguard against 
the opposite dangers of revolution and stagnation. 





* ‘Kec. Pol.’ Book V. ch. Ixxviii. § 10. 
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Art. [IX.—1. History of England in the Eighteenth Century. 
By W. E. H. Lecky. London, Vol. II., 1878; Vol. IV., 
1882; Vol. VI., 1887. 

2. Leaders of Public Opinion in Ireland. By W. E. H. Lecky. 
London, 1871. 

3. History of the Legislative Union of Great Britain and Ireland. 
By T. Dunbar Ingram, LL.D. London, 1887. 


R, GLADSTONE has more than once invited his oppo- 
nents to investigate the history of Ireland, and the events 
at the close of the last century have been specially appealed to 
as likely to convince all Englishmen that their honour was 
concerned in adopting his Home Rule Bill. How far it is 
practical policy to ask a great community to engage in a revo- 
lution, in order to efface a stain upon their honour imprinted 
some three generations ago, we need not enquire; neither 
shall we insist that after such an interval the best interests of 
the surviving representatives of each of the parties should be 
the first and predominant consideration. We accept the dis- 
cussion to which Mr. Gladstone has invited the Unionist party, 
and we are confident that any one, who examines the works 
mentioned at the head of this article, will agree with us that the 
whole history of Ireland during the last century pointed to the 
necessity of a Union in the interest of the two islands, and that 
its consummation in 1800 is alone enough to entitle Mr. Pitt to 
the gratitude of the whole British people, as well of Western 
as of Great Britain. Happily these enquiries have been greatly 
facilitated by the labours of an Irishman who has been already 
recognized as one of the most accomplished writers of the 
Victorian era. Early in his great work on the History of 
England, Mr. Lecky announced his intention to give to the 
affairs of Ireland a detailed examination, not generally found in 
histories of the British Empire :— 


‘ This portion of the history of the Empire has usually been treated 
by English historians in a very superficial and perfunctory manner, 
and it has been obscured by many contradictions, by much prejudice 
and misrepresentation. I propose in the present work to examine it 
at some length, and in doing so it will be my object, much less to 
describe individual characters or particular episodes, than to analyse 
the social and political conditions of the country, to trace historically 
the formation of the peculiar tendencies, affinities, and repulsions of 
the national intellect and character.’ * 


The vastness and variety of the subjects, which a history of 





* Lecky’s ‘ History of England in the Eightcenth Century,’ vol. ii. p. 92. 
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England embraces, have naturally deterred historians from 
devoting much time to the smaller British island. In relation 
to England, the prosperity and glory of the nation were for 
more than the last two hundred years established facts. And 
from this firm vantage-ground historical writers could examine 
the events of the past, discussing how far one policy or another 
had contributed to the national advancement, what lessons 
accorded facts might give us for our security and improvement 
in the future. 

The affairs of Ireland, on the other hand, have been, through 
all modern Parliamentary time, a subject of envenomed political 
controversy. Ireland, Nationalists tell us, has a history of its 
own. What a history! Its military story never attained an 
heroic level. Its politics were so unsettled, so undeveloped, 
that they necessarily became the subject of theory and partisan- 
ship rather than of narrative and lucid exposition. A long 
entanglement of successive rebellions, of brutal conflicts of race 
and religion, where the victors were as savage and often as 
contemptible as the vanquished—its history, even down to the 
time when Mr. Lecky began to write, continued to be much the 
same jumble of misery and unascertained rights, the same con- 
trast of savage violence among the ruled, and political corrup- 
tion among the rulers, which we find in almost every generation 
since a new outlet for Norman enterprize was made among 
the warring tribes of the Western island. But it is said Ireland 
can boast a political career, brilliant, however brief. In the 
moment of England’s agony after Yorktown, Irishmen were for 
the first time resolute and united. This is their first and last 
appearance as a nation in modern centuries. They had their 
opportunity; they used it to extort from England a fantastic 
political system which settled none of the Irish difficulties, 
and which in little more than a generation disappeared in a 
scene of bloodshed, social disorder, and corruption, not easily 
paralleled in modern history. Such is the tale which Irish 
annals record, and it is not wonderful that our greatest writers 
only plunge into Irish affairs when some special crisis has, for 
the time being, transferred the motive power of English politics 
to Irish soil. This was the case in 1641 and subsequent years, 
until the campaign of Cromwell in 1649; and Clarendon there- 
fore devotes many pages to the Irish rebellion. It was still more 
remarkably the case in 1689 and 1690; and accordingly some 
of the most brilliant chapters of Macaulay are given to the 
Irish scenes in the struggle between James II. and William III. 

One result of this neglect of Irish history is, that the field has 
been abandoned to somewhat ponderous antiquarians, or to 
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passionate partisans ; whilst English historians have commonly 
bestowed upon Ireland only the most casual and superficial 
attention. ‘Irish writers have very often injured their cause 
by over-statement, either absolutely denying the misdeeds of 
their countrymen, or adopting the dishonest and disingenuous 
method of recounting only the crimes of their enemies.* But 
to all this folly Mr. Lecky supplies a valuable corrective. His 
chapters devoted to Irish history give Englishmen, for the first 
time, a trustworthy record of events which at the present 
moment are of considerable importance to the politics of the 
kingdom. Mr. Lecky’s writings are as remarkable for their 
learning and pursuit of accuracy as they are for a lucid style, 
and a judicial impartiality almost unknown in books concerning 
Irish politics. And the contrast between his narrative and the 
versions of Irish history, produced in such abundance for popu- 
lar consumption, is the more remarkable, because Mr. Lecky 
is an Irish Nationalist. 

It was indeed impossible for any writer to enter fully on this 
discussion without that thorough knowledge of Irish politics 
which hardly any one, examining the whole range of questions 
connected with the growth of the British Empire, has had 
the opportunity of acquiring. Mr. Lecky, however, had more 
than industry to aid him. To him the study of Irish affairs 
was a labour of love. The mirage of Parliamentary institu- 
tions, presented in the rhetoric of Grattan, early fascinated his 
imagination. Before Mr. Parnell was ever heard of, Mr. Lecky’s 
writings on Irish nationality had excited the enthusiasm of the 
Irish public. A Liberal in politics, a fluent speaker, enjoying 
literary renown, he would in any other country but Ireland have 
had from the popular party, as a matter of course, the offer of a 
Parliamentary seat ; but Ireland has always been ‘ managed,’ as 
the Duke of Portland expressed it; the island has always been 
in the hands of one faction or another. The objection to the 
borough-monger influence, which the Duke of Portland had to 
deal with, was that it was bid for successively by different 
English parties, The popular influence, which has succeeded it, 
is sold at one time to the Ultramontane party, and at another to 
the Irish-American mob. At the time when Mr. Lecky first 
became known to the public, Rome had much the same import- 
ance in Ireland which Chicago has now. Major O’Reilly of 
the Papal Brigade, and the Chevalier O’Clery, were secured, 
by their Papal credentials, that popularity which the Irish world 
now confers on Mr. O’Brien and Dr. Tanner. Burning as was 
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Mr. Lecky’s patriotism, distinguished as were his abilities, 
popular as were his writings, he was a Protestant of independent 
mind, and not the sort of a candidate to be recommended to a 
* Catholic constituency.’ 

When Pius 1X. made way for the ascendency of Patrick 
Ford and Parnell, Mr. Lecky was equally impossible; for Na- 
tionalist though he was, he was, like Grattan and Charlemont, a 
loyal subject of the Queen. The Nationalist party were glad to 
profit by the patriotic spirit which animated his books, but 
they dared not invite him to their dark counsels. Even now 
they admit the service his writings did them. One of the 
ablest advocates of Irish nationality counts up the help the party 
has had from the Protestant minority in Ireland, and brackets 
him with Mr. Parnell. ‘ Parnell and Lecky, while we could still 
count his genius and philosophy among our precious possessions, 
have been,’ we are told, ‘as Irish as O’Connell or Doyle.’ * We 
have no information whether Mr. Lecky would have accepted 
the burden of Parliamentary duties ; but the fact, that a con- 
stituency was never offered to him by Irish popular managers, 
is a valuable commentary on the character of that nationalism 
which Mr. Gladstone cherishes. 

To us who have never believed that there is such a thing as 
an Irish nationality in any political sense of the term, the 
early writings of Mr. Lecky+—for instance, his ‘ Leaders of 
Public Opinion in Ireland,’ published in 1868—were only elo- 
quent dreams; but time and experience, and, above all, his 
observation of Mr. Gladstone, have done much to give him a 
knowledge of practical politics; and Irish nationalist though 
he is, there is now no more able and uncompromising champion 
of the Unionist cause than this accomplished writer. 

The argument, with which Mr. Gladstone so frequently con- 
soled himself after his defeat at the election of 1886, that the 
Union was not morally valid, is founded upon a series of propo- 
sitions: first, that before the Act of Union there was a separate 
legislative body in Ireland answering to the description of 
a Parliament, as understood in English constitutional law; 
secondly, that this assembly was the voice, more or less effective, 
of a separate nation; thirdly, that the Act merging this Parlia- 
ment in that of Great Britain was passed by unconstitutional 
means. The first of these propositions, in fact, implies the 
second, that there was an Irish nation represented by this Par- 
liament ; but, in the sense in which Mr. Davitt and Mr. O’Brien 
understand Irish nationality, the whole areaeny of Parliaments was 
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a ‘foreign’ importation. The Irish Celt, so far as he had any 
individuality or traditions, never found a place in the Parliament 
at Dublin. The question of Parliamentary rights first arose at 
a time when the Roman Catholic masses, among whom, if any- 
where, the Celtic element was to be found, had no political 
existence. For three generations the controversy was conducted 
on the assumption, that the Roman Catholics were outside the 
limits of the Constitution. It was only in the Parliament of 1797 
that they had representatives, a Parliament whose brief labours 
were confined to two things—the suppression of the rebellion 
in 1798, and the carrying the Union in 1799-1800. 

Yet it is on behalf of the Irish Celt that we are asked to undo 
the Union. Any controversy which may exist about the pro- 
priety of the Act of Union is one exclusively between England 
and her settlers in Ireland. It was for them that the Irish Parlia- 
ment, such as it was, grew up; but of a Parliament indigenous to 
the Irish race, in the sense in which Mr. Freeman contends that 
Parliaments were familiar to all Teutons, there is no pretence ; nor 
did the native Irish, who admitted the suzerainty of the King of 
England, take any part in working the new institution. We are 
told that Irish chiefs were present at a meeting of King Henry 
and his Norman vassals at Cashel; but we know that in sub- 
sequent years the Irish chiefs were left very much to them- 
selves, English administration being limited to the great settle- 
ment on the East coast, known as the Pale, and to a certain 
number of the seaport towns. Yet it was precisely in this early 
period, when the distinction between the Irish and the English 
in Ireland was almost as marked as that in 1662 between the 
original inhabitants of the banks of the Delaware and Schuylkill 
and the followers of William Penn, that the institution known 
in Ireland as a Parliament is first found in existence. However 
interesting may be many of the provisions of the old Irish 
laws, the most ingenious of Irish antiquarians has never dis- 
covered in them any trace of Parliamentary institutions. The 
Irish representation was a creature of English rule, an importa- 
tion of English common-sense and administrative convenience ; 
it came to Ireland in ‘a foreign garb,’ and had no more to do 
with Irish nationality than it had to do with the Irish language, 
which probably was never once heard in its assembly. 

Not only was this body never representative of the Irish 
nationality which glories in the Fenians and the Clan na Gael ; 
it never was a Parliament in the sense which that institution, 
shaped by the course of English history, has acquired on this 
side of the Channel. The gift of Henry II. to the Irish settlers, 
this assembly was in the pre-Tudor times the analogue of the 
King’s 
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King’s great Council in England, which advised him as to public 
administration, and regulated the incidence of taxation ; it was, 
in fact, a portion of that Council, sitting sometimes with the 
King at Westminster, sometimes apart in Ireland, sometimes 
even in separate sections, one for the Pale in Leinster, one for 
the settlements in Munster. No tax could be levied in Ireland 
without the assent of representatives of the King’s subjects in 
Ireland. This was one of the rights which the grants of 
Henry II. and John conferred, and this right we find recognized 
in a great variety of ways. In the reigns of the Edwards, 
representatives of Ireland were summoned to Westminster,* 
just as at the time of the Commonwealth Cromwell summoned 
Irish members to Westminster. Molyneux admits the practice, 
and offers a natural explanation of its discontinuance. ‘ This 
sending of representatives out of Ireland to the Parliament in 
England, on some occasions, was found in process of time to be 
very troublesome and inconvenient.’ t Journeys of that distance 
involved expense, delay, and danger, in these early times. On 
the other hand, the separate action of a legislative body so far 
off was not always in harmony with the interests of the King or 
of his Irish subjects. This was particularly felt in the troubled 
times of the York and Lancaster wars. Henry VII. deter- 
mined to provide by specific enactment against abuse of the 
Parliamentary powers, which existed in this unsettled form 
among the Irish settlers; and at Drogheda in 1494, the Lord 
Deputy Poynings induced Parliament to pass an Act, which 
should recal the institution to its original function as a council of 
local administration, and a security against extravagant taxation. 
By this famous statute the rights granted to the English settlers 
were confirmed. They were secured the full benefit of English 
law, not only the Common Law which Henry II. gave them, 
but the subsequent statute law ; and provision was made against 
abuse of the Parliamentary powers conceded to Ireland, by 
enacting that no Parliament was to be summoned until the 
King had determined, under the Great Seal of England, what 
measures should be brought before it. Beyond the measures so 
sanctioned, no legislation was to be adopted. This provision 
left unimpaired the power of Irish representatives to object to 
unjust taxation. 

There is no event in all Irish history, which has given occa- 
sion to such extravagant misrepresentation as this enactment. 
We are indebted to Dr. Dunbar Ingram for a clear statement of 





* Molyneux, ‘ Case of Ireland,’ 1st ed., 1698, p. 97. 
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the bearing of this law on the politics of the fifteenth and 
sixteenth centuries :-— 


‘It was to protect the King on the one side, and the Irish subjects 
on the other, that Poynings’ law was passed. This enactment was 
made, in its own words, “at the request of the Commons of that 
land.” Far from being considered as a restriction, it was looked 
upon as a safeguard, and no Act was ever more popular. 

‘The Irish Parliament and public long considered this law as the 
best security of the subject. During the reign of Elizabeth, the 
Irish Government repeatedly contended for its occasional suspension. 
With one exception the people vigorously and successfully opposed 
these attempts! Dublin was then practically as distant from London 
as America now is. The little and distant colony of Englishmen 
dreaded the unauthorized power of a Lord Deputy, supported by a 
Parliament composed of his own creatures. Poynings’ Act was 
really intended to prevent the Irish deputies from passing laws 
through interested motives or under frivolous pretences, and giving 
them the royal assent without the knowledge of the Sovereign.’ * 


As the limits of the Pale were extended, this assembly, thus 
regulated, grew in numbers, but it was only in periods of 
political crisis that it attained any importance. The settlement 
of James introduced a new British element into the island, and 
the Borough representation was largely increased. At different 
stages in the struggle between the House of Stuart and the 
English people, the Norman-Catholic element recovered its 
position for short periods, only to disappear completely after the 
Williamite victories. The Parliaments of William III. were 
practically reproductions of that of Drogheda of 1494, active 
administrative bodies, in sympathy with the Crown and Go- 
vernment, full of the usual self-seeking of placemen, but dis- 
charging a useful function as a means of settling supplies and 
local laws in accordance with the capabilities and wants of 
remote districts, subject to the central authority in London. 

The Irish Parliaments after the Revolution were like the 
pre-Tudor Parliaments also in their unity of religious faith, 
for Catholicism was crushed into the earth. They were like 
them in the strong infusion of immigrant blood. To the 
descendants of the settlers of James were to be added the 
descendants of the settlers of Cromwell. The penal laws shut 
out at once the great body of the native Irish and the Anglo- 
Normans. Whilst the Irish Assembly enjoying the name of 
Parliament was thus limited in its representative character, and 
vigorous in its nature, it found itself face to face with a new 
development of British policy, perhaps the most perverse ever 
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imposed by a stronger on a weaker community. Up to the 
time of the Revolution the sins of England towards Ireland had 
on the whole been those rather of omission than of commission. 
Powerful Deputies were left too much to themselves, But with 
the Revolution English authority took a positive shape, not to 
bring good order into Ireland, but to restrain and limit Irish 
trade in the supposed interests of England. King Log had been 
changed into King Stork. The Stuarts had crippled the Irish 
woollen trade by imposing heavy duties on woollen goods im- 
ported into England. The Navigation Acts excluded Irish goods 
from the Colonies. Still Irish enterprize had its chance with the 
rest of the world. But in 1698 a Bill came before the English 
Parliament to prohibit the export of woollen goods from Ireland 
to any place except certain English ports, where they were met 
by heavy duties. The ancient system of levying tribute upon 
a subject-race was wise and beneficent, compared with this 
scheme of hampering the industry of a whole population, on the 
ground that their produce might reduce the profits of individuals 
in the larger island. The men who, at the risk of their lives, 
had held the western island for England in the struggle against 
James, turned to see what protection their so-called Parliament 
could give them. They found an admirable guide in Moly- 
neux, then member for the University of Dublin in the Irish 
House of Commons. He perceived that, looking back on the 
history of this Assembly, there had been no formal recognition 
of it by the English Parliament. Its title was entirely founded 
on the royal gift, whilst from time to time the right of English- 
men to legislate for Ireland had been asserted by express refer- 
ence to Ireland in English Acts. The practice of the Executive 
in Dublin varied. Sometimes they acted as if the provision in 
Poynings’ law, as to the validity of English Acts in Ireland, 
included future as well as existing Acts; but the most common 
way of meeting the difficulty was to re-enact in the Irish Par- 
liament the English measures which it was desired to bring 
into operation, and in ordinary times this could always be done 
without difficulty. 

Whilst the Irish assembly had continued an ambiguous crea- 
tion of the royal prerogative, Parliamentary institutions in 
England had, since the time of the Tudors, acquired a new 
meaning. To overcome the trade jealousy of the classes whose 
views were the first consideration with the rulers of England at 
the Revolution; to bring about that free-trade with England 
which a century later Pitt, on a great emergency, was able to 
wring from English selfishness—these were ends which no 
one could hope to attain in the reign of William III. Hence, 
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men like Molyneux begun to think that Irish grievances might 
be removed by grafting upon what was called a Parliament 
some of these rights and powers which Parliament had acquired 
in England. But Parliament in England meant the council 
of the nation, and hence it became necessary to assume that the 
Dublin institution also represented a nation. Men began to 
argue for the independence of the Irish Parliament, because 
this seemed the only means of protecting Irish labour from the 
outrages inflicted by the English Parliament. Molyneux’s 
famous pamphlet, as Dr. Ingram opportunely reminds us, is not 
a plea for a separate Irish Parliament so much as for the proper 
representation of Ireland. Referring to the documents which 
show the presence of Irish members in English Parliaments 
long before the time of the Commonwealth, Molyneux says :— 


‘If from these last mentioned records it be concluded that the 
Parliament of England may bind Ireland, it must also be allowed 
that the people of Ireland ought to have their representatives in the 
Parliament of England. And this, I believe, we should be willing 


enough to embrace; but this is an happiness we can hardly hope 
for.’ * 


His thesis was that the loyal Irish were entitled to Parlia- 
mentary representation in the true sense of the word, and the 
institution called a Parliament in Dublin, as administered by 
the English Government, he justly argued was not worthy of 
the name. Nor was the aspiration after a Union, which we 
have quoted, singular in this writer. As early as 1676 the Irish 
Council of Trade urged the wisdom of ‘ incorporate union.’ ¢ In 
1703 and 1707 the Irish Houses of Parliament voted addresses 
to Queen Anne in favour of Union. Thirty years later Berkeley, 
in his ‘ Querist,’ asked ‘ whether anything can hurt us more than 
jealousy between England and Ireland, and whether it be not 
the interest of both nations to become one people?’ A Union 
was advocated by a number of writers during the whole of 
this century. The political correspondence of the latter half 
of it shows, that this policy was always present to the minds 
of all the leading public men who had occasion to pay serious 
attention to Irish affairs. 

In the course of Irish events between the Revolution and the 
recognition of the independence of the Irish Parliament in 1782, 
the struggle for liberty of trade was the dominant motive all 
through. The penal laws were strengthened or relaxed. The 
Irish House of Commons engaged in many futile quarrels about 
the rights of the Privy Council to alter Money Bills; many 
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of the old Norman families reappeared in Parliament with 
Protestant representatives. These and similar changes of 
minor importance vary the story; but the one unfailing theme 
in every Parliament, in every political crisis, was the cruelty 
of interfering with the right of the people to sell the produce 
of their soil and industry as best they could. This topic is the 
main burden of the Irish writings of Swift and of Berkeley. 

The conflict with America stimulated public opinion, whilst 
the general distress, which ensued on the outbreak of hostilities, 
gave the small Parliamentary Opposition an’ attentive and 
increasing audience as the war went on. The few outlets which 
were left to Ireland, the linen trade with America, and the 
cattle trade with France, were closed; and the consequent 
distress was aggravated by the exposed condition of the island, 
which had been stripped of troops to meet the requirements of 
the Empire in the war against the Colonies and the European 
Powers. Privateers swarmed round the coast, and the Protestant 
gentlemen and farmers enrolled themselves as Volunteers to 
protect their homes against invasion and plunder. The Volun- 
teers increased in numbers every year, and meanwhile the 
agitation against the restrictions on Irish trade was carried 
on in the press and public meetings, by petitions and debates 
every Session in the Houses of Parliament, both in Dublin 
and London. 

Mr. Lecky depicts with much grace the characters of the 
brilliant men who distinguished Irish public life, the rivalries 
which divided them. Flood, Grattan, Yelverton, Burgh, Char-- 
lemont, are presented to us in admirable portraits ; and it is on 
the grander themes which they discussed that he delights to 
dwell—their ideals of national right, of patriotic duty, and their 
lessons of tolerance. But one scene that he paints gives a 
better key to the motives which directed Irish affairs than any 
of these lofty subjects supply. Flood, after a brilliant career, 
had abandoned the barren occupation of a patriot, and accepted 
lucrative office under a Lord Lieutenant of Lord North. The 
explanation of this course for a man of his abilities and ambition 
is not far to seek. He did not in 1772 foresee the leverage which 
the Irish Opposition would gain from the coming struggle with 
the American Colonies. Grattan, a younger man, was in time 
to take advantage of it; and when the crash was at hand, the 
public saw a phenomenon not unfrequent in Dublin, the eagerness 
of the allies of the Government to escape from a falling edifice. 
The occasion was not any declaration about national rights, but 
an amendment, moved by Grattan, on the Address in favour of 
a free export trade. At once his rivals felt the significance of 
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the crisis, and hurried to range themselves on the winning 
side. Burgh, the Prime Serjeant, rose and moved that the terms 
of the amendment should be ‘ free trade and import,’ and Flood, 
still Vice-Treasurer, rushed in with another amendment that the 
words should be simply ‘ free trade,’ and in this last form it was 
carried ‘ without a division.’ * It was about the same time that 
on the parade of the Volunteers round the statue of William III. 
two cannon were exhibited, with the inscription ‘ Free Trade— 
or this,’ The debate on the Address had opened a new era of 
public life. In a short time Flood was out of office, com- 
peting with Grattan for the leadership of the new popular party. 

Lord North hastened to comply with the demand for repeal 
of Acts interfering with commercial transactions in Ireland, 
and thus in 1780 the Volunteers and the agitation which they 
supported secured what the Irish settlers had contended for 
since the days of Charles I., commercial independence. _Ire- 
land was allowed to export her goods to the Colonies, or to 
any foreign country where she could find a market. Free trade 
with England was another thing, and only existed in the case 
of linen, whilst Ireland was excluded from any share in the 
carrying trade between England and the Colonies, and from all 
trade with the East Indies. All the rest of the world, however, 
was now open to Ireland to push her interests in; but a grave 
consideration remained that the same power, which had formerly 
taken away the export of woollens and the export of glass, 
might take them away again. Grattan still pressed for such 
constitutional changes as would give security for the future, 
and in these views he was supported by the Volunteers and 
their leaders, 

Before dealing with the great event of 1782, the repeal by 
the Irish Parliament, with the assent of the English, of the latter 
portions of Poynings’ Act, we must recur to those more general 
political discussions into which Irishmen had been plunged 
from their helplessness to supply their great want, freedom of 
industry. Not only was the Irish Parliament limited in powers, 
limited in its claim to represent the Irish population—three- 
fourths of whom were excluded from the suffrage—it did not ade- 
quately represent even the fifth which remained. Some eighty 
seats filled by the representatives of the counties, and a few large 
towns were the only portion of the House of Commons the public 
could claim, whilst the remaining 216 were nomination 
boroughs. The House of Lords was made up of the Bishops, the 


great officials, and a few borough-owners. There was no limit 
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to the duration of Parliaments beyond that imposed by the life 
of the Sovereign. The Parliament, elected in 1727, after the 
accession of George II., sat to the close of his reign in 1760. 
The securities for personal liberty which depended on statute 
had no existence in Ireland. There was no writ of habeas 
corpus. The Judges held office during pleasure. The one 
power which long custom recognized as inherent in the Irish 
Assembly, the right of deciding on the imposition of taxation, 
was for some generations a nullity, for nearly the whole of the 
revenue required for purposes of Government was supplied by 
taxes levied under a perpetual Act passed in the reign of 
Charles II. This Act gave the Crown for ever a certain number 
of taxes, the produce of which in ordinary times supplied all the 
wants of Government. During the early reigns after the Revolu- 
tion, it was practically only in the case of war or of the creation 
of new places and pensions that recourse to Parliament was 
necessary; and as a share of these places and pensions was 
distributed among the members of Parliament, the assent of 
the two Houses was not a difficult thing to obtain. 

It was the great increase of expenditure, which followed on 
the wars of Chatham, and which was swelled by the danger of 
complications with America, that gave a new importance to 
the Irish Parliament. It was no longer possible to meet 
Ireland’s share of the common expenditure out of the hereditary 
revenue. New taxes had to be imposed, and with this new 
state of things, the borough-owners became over-confident and 
exorbitant in their demands. A favourite commonplace of the 
Opposition in Ireland had been a demand for an Irish Bill 
similar to the English Septennial Act. It passed in Dublin 
on more than one occasion, and the English Government 
always followed the course which many of those who voted for 
the Bill desired, and vetoed it. In 1767, however, it was 
expedient to curb the power of the borough-owner combination, 
and to their dismay the Bill was returned from London approved, 
with the exception that the period was made eight years instead 
of seven. The Assembly, which met under this Act in 1769, 
made a nearer approach to a Parliament than any body that 
had ever sat in Ireland since the English invasion.’ 

It was about this time that the great problem of the relations 
between England and her Transatlantic Colonies began to 
engross attention. Ireland suffered from an assertion of autho- 
rity such as was not claimed over the American Colonies 
—the power of interfering with local industry. The Colo- 
nies were struggling against the claim of England to exact 
from them a contribution to the common defence, such as 
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Ireland had always paid. Such a spectacle naturally stimu- 
lated the excitement of the people, and at the same time 
they saw that ‘the spirit of prerogative in England was 
rising higher and higher, and if it were flushed by a great 
triumph in the Colonies, it was difficult to assign limits to its 
progress. It was the deliberate opinion of some of the wisest 
English statesmen that the defeat of America would be followed 
by the destruction of English freedom.’* It is this train of 
reflection which gives the key to a great deal of the writing 
of Burke about Ireland. He seems often to have thought of 
Ireland as supplying some check upon the counter-revolution, 
the restoration of prerogative which the energy of George III. 
was striving for. 

At this time, too, an important moral change was slowly 
coming into operation. The Irish public were passing gradually 
out of the Colonial and British stage, were becoming largely 
tinged with the Anglo-Norman and Celtic elements around the 
settlers’ homes. Mr. Lecky well remarks :— 


‘In truth the standard of taste prevailing in Ireland, or at least in 
Dublin, during the first three-quarters of the eighteenth century 
appears to have been as far as possible removed from the exaggerated, 
over-heated, and over-ornamented rhetoric which is so commonly 
associated with the term Irish eloquence. The style of Swift, the 
style of Berkeley, and the style of Goldsmith are in their different 
ways among the most perfect in English literature; but they are 
simple sometimes to the verge of baldness, and they manifest a much 
greater distaste for ornamentation and rhetorical effect than the 
best contemporary writings in England.’ t 


This change in taste is clearly illustrated by the contrast 
between the eloquence of Flood and Grattan, but it was more 
than a change of literary form. It was evidence of a wide and 
growing social modification. 

The American war had already begun when Grattan entered 
Parliament, and he rapidly attained the leadership of the small 
body of Irish members who contended for Parliamentary rights 
similar to those at Westminster. Grattan is a man of whom 
any political community might be proud. As an orator, as a 
patriot, he will always rank high in the political annals of the 
world; and if his scheme for the settlement of Ireland by the 
construction of an Irish nation failed, we must recollect how 
many of England’s greatest names have also failed to provide 
any solution of Irish difficulties. At a time when oratory 
exercised a practical influence, such as in these days of a 
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popular press it cannot claim, he employed a purity of diction, 
a richness of imagination, not equalled in the English House 
of Commons. The elevation of his personal character, his 
transparent devotion to a great idea, attracted to him the respect, 
if not the enthusiasm, of all upright men, whilst his high con- 
stitutional principles, his delicate sense of political balance, his 
practical estimate of means, saved him from those wild aberra- 
tions of enthusiasm which plunged many of his followers into 
conflict with the law. Parliamentary institutions, to have any 
value, must be built upon foundations laid deep in the habits 
and wants of the people. The Parliamentary idea had come to 
Grattan full-grown, by the care of the Elliots, the Fiennes, the 
Vanes, the Seldens, the Cowpers, the Pitts; and from this idea 
he hoped to generate an Irish nation, and it was a nation walking 
always in constitutional ways with a consciousness of Parlia- 
mentary law. This scheme was the creature of his own fertile 
brain and generous heart, and he confidently regulated its 
development. But when, lighted up by the political conflagra- 
tion of France, it stirred the popular imagination, the disposition 
and tendencies that Grattan prescribed were soon disregarded ; 
and Irish nationality recognized her natural utterance rather in 
the wild logic of Fitzgerald and of Emmett, than in the splendid 
dreams of Grattan her creator. 

The triumph of the Opposition on the great question of trade 
was followed up by various resolutions demanding a Mutiny 
Act for Ireland, a Habeas Corpus Act, and similar safeguards 
of public right. Many of these proposals were approved by the 
House of Commons and by Lord Buckinghamshire, but the 
English Ministry refused that sanction which, in accordance 
with Poyning’s Act, was indispensable for their formal adoption 
by Act of Parliament. The repeal of that Act became at once 
the subject of vehement agitation. Meanwhile, in December 
1781, came news of the disaster at Yorktown. In the following 
February the Volunteers held their convention in the church at 
Dungannon. In very emphatic and resolute language they 
embodied, in a series of resolutions, the demands for Parlia- 
mentary independence which the Opposition had pressed. Not 
the least remarkable among these resolutions were two, urging 
the importance of larger opportunities for trade. This meeting 
decided the question of Parliamentary independence. The 
Lord Lieutenant wrote in the following month: ‘It is beyond 
a doubt that the practicability of governing Ireland by English 
laws is become utterly visionary.’* 
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Upon the capture of Yorktown there followed in a few 
months the fall of Lord North’s long Administration ; and the 
new Government soon came to the conclusion, that they had no 
choice but to make the concession which Grattan, Flood, and 
Yelverton had been long demanding. On the Duke of Portland’s 
arrival as the new Lord Lieutenant, Grattan moved an amend- 
ment to the Address, declaring the independence of the Irish 
Parliament, and this was carried without a division. The 
House adjourned, and the Duke wrote to England urging com- 
pliance, not because he liked the new scheme, but because he 
saw no means of resisting it. In this correspondence we see that 
the danger of future conflict was not overlooked, but England was 
in no position to dictate terms. Acts were forthwith passed at 
Dublin and Westminster repealing the obnoxious provisions of 
Poynings’ Act, and the Grattan Constitution commenced its 
career. 

One of the first steps of the new-fledged Parliament was 
to vote Grattan 100,000. After some discussion, acting on 
the advice of his friends, and upon the urgent wish of the 
Parliament, Mr. Lecky tells us, he agreed to accept 50,0002, and 
‘from this time he gave up all thought of practising at the bar, 
and devoted himself exclusively to the service of his country.’* 
Mr. Lecky makes the best of a somewhat unfortunate incident. 
Here was a community which had just emerged from a period 
of great public distress, so dire that the Government were bereft 
of the ordinary means of corruption on which they had hitherto 
relied to carry on administration, New forces came into play, 
and the triumphant leader of these forces was entitled to some 
acknowledgment for his services, for his self-devotion. We 
know how public gratitude was expressed to Chatham by the 
personal gift of Burton-Pynsent, but the new Irish community 
seemed to think the appropriation of public money a necessary 
sign of their success—money supplied by taxpayers, the great 
majority of whom were practically outside the constitution. 
Corrupt English Ministers had rewarded their agents by addi- 
tional taxes. The Irish Revolution could not attain a higher 
standard than that the popular party should have their share of 
the spoil, and that their champion should be provided for out 
of the taxes. It is impossible not to contrast this theory of 
patriot glory with what we know of the men who contributed to 
build up the fabric of English political life—the Prynnes, the 
Miltons, the Lockes, the Andrew Marvells. Flood had secured 
a good income by an arrangement with Government. Grattan 
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had made no such arrangement; and his friends were bound, 
according to the best ideas of the men engaged in creating 
a new nationality, to make things comfortable all round, to see 
that their friend was at least as well off as their opponents, and 
as a matter of course the money should come from the taxpayer. 
This mode of reasoning was natural, but it shows that the idea 
of public responsibility current in Ireland, even in these heroic 
times, had not attained a very high level. The incident is not 
made more pleasant when we recollect, that two-thirds of the 
House of Commons who voted the money consisted of nomi- 
nation members, were in fact a body whose competence to 
represent Ireland Grattan had more than once impugned. 

The first test of this new constitution was the question of 
Parliamentary Reform. Unless there was some means of 
making the Irish Parliament fairly representative of the existing 
constituency, then its enlarged powers were an idle jest. The 
Volunteers were ready to push on their successes and crown 
their work by insisting on reform. But here Grattan and 
Charlemont drew back; much as they desired a change in the 
constitution of Parliament, they were not prepared to exact it 
by the demonstrations of an armed force. 

In connection with the agitation for Reform we come upon 
a singular personage, who at this time seemed to hold the 
dictatorship of Ireland almost within his grasp. Mr. Lecky 
devotes ten pages of charming writing to the presentation of 
Lord Bristol, Bishop of Derry ; and ware, the space given 
him is not out of proportion to the influence he exercised over 
a people who boasted Grattan, Charlemont, and Flood among 
their leaders; and we may fairly infer, from the career of 
Lord Bristol, what was the standard of political knowledge 
which the Irish community had attained. It is only in the 
history of King Theodore of Corsica that we find any analogy 
for the adventures of Frederick Augustus, Bishop of Derry, 
careering round Dublin in his purple robes and tasselled gloves, 
attended by a troop of horsemen under the command of his 
freebooting kinsman from Mayo. It required considerable exer- 
tions on the part of Charlemont’s friends to prevent a mountebank 
like this from being installed as President of the Volunteers, 
and leader of the popular party. 

We have already shown, that the legislation of 1780 left the 
aspirations of Irish traders unsatisfied ; and the Revolution of 
1782, although it was some guarantee for what they had got, 
did not give them any further commercial advantages. The 
main object of the struggle for Irish nationality, the equal 
enjoyment with their fellow-subjects in England of the in- 
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dustrial opportunities which the flag of England had secured 
in all parts of the world, was nearly as far off as ever. It was 
in this state of things that Pitt applied himself to find some 
permanent settlement, which might on the one hand satisfy the 
trade ambition of Ireland, and on the. other provide some 
security against those dangers of divergent policies on matters 
of State between Dublin and London, which both Shelburne 
and Fox wished to guard against in 1782. The importance 
Pitt attached to some scheme of the kind is clearly shown 
in his correspondence with the Duke of Rutland, then Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland. In a notice of that collection, published 
in this ‘ Review’ in September 1842, there is given at length 
a letter to the Duke of Rutland of January 6, 1785, which 
contains a luminous exposition of his Irish policy. In a series 
o ten resolutions he proposed that all Irish goods might be 
imported into England, and all English goods into Ireland, 
either without duty or at equal duties for the two islands. 
The carrying trade with the Colonies was, at the same time, 
to be thrown open, and the surplus of the hereditary revenue 
was to be paid over to England. 

When this scheme, adopted by the Irish Parliament, was 
brought before the English House of Commons, trade interests 
were seriously alarmed ; and this time the opposition to com- 
mercial concessions in favour of Ireland had the support of the 
men who, in 1778, had gone furthest in advocacy of the com- 
munication of trade advantages with Ireland. Fox denounced 
the project as ‘fraught with injury and ruin to the manufactures 
of this country,’ as ‘an extravagant length of concession.’ Pitt 
persevered, and in May formally introduced the scheme, adding, 
however, provisions which limited the concession as regards 
the East and West Indies, and formally reserved to England 
authority to control Irish export trade in certain circumstances. 
Although this latter addition was sure to be regarded with 
suspicion by the Irish Parliament, and did in principle seem 
to threaten the commercial independence won in 1799-80, Pitt 
appears to have thought that the practical concessions made to 
Irish traders would disarm opposition, and Mr. Lecky inclines 
to the opinion, that Ireland would have done wisely to accept 
the proposal. It was adopted in England, notwithstanding the 
most persistent and disingenuous opposition of the Whigs, who 
made every effort to take advantage of trade jealousy in England, 
and declared through the mouth of Mr. Fox that they ‘ would 
not barter English commerce for Irish slavery. * Stimulated 
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by this challenge from their English friends, Grattan and Flood 
were united in opposition, and they received strong support 
among the Irish Ministry. Leave to bring in the Bill was only 
obtained by a majority of nineteen, and the Government, after 
some delay, abandoned the project. 

It is not surprising that these unsuccessful efforts to give 
Ireland the full benefit of England’s commercial position should 
have recalled public mento the original aspiration of Molyneux:— 


‘It is worthy of notice that the words “legislative union” were at 
this time frequently pronounced in connection with the commercial 
propositions. The free trade which they would have secured to 
Ireland had only been granted to Scotland on the condition of a 
union. Wilberforce in the English House of Commons, and Lord 
Lansdowne in the English House of Lords, spoke of a legislative 
union as the best relation for the countries, but pronounced it to be 
impracticable, as Ireland would never consent. Lord Sackville, on 
the other hand, argued strongly in favour both of the practicability 
and expediency of such a measure, and of its great superiority to a 
commercial treaty. Sydney, when reporting this speech to Rutland, 
spoke of a union as impracticable, “especially at a time when the 
Irish were but just in possession of their favourite object, an inde- 
pendent Legislature.” It is certain, however, that Rutland had 
some time previously expressed a strong opinion in favour of a legis- 
lative union, and it was noticed that, shortly after the rejection of the 
commercial propositions, several pamphlets discussing that question 
were published.’* 


The Irish Parliament made as little progress with administra- 
tive as with constitutional reform. There was one point, how- 
ever, on which it might be expected some improvement would be 
secured. The monstrous system of treating the highest and best 
paid offices of State as sinecures, of which the salaries might 
be drawn by absentees, had been gradually curtailed since the 
Revolution of 1688. The Lord-Lieutenancy, the Bishoprics, 
and most of the judicial posts, implied personal attendance in 
Ireland, but many great offices remained which were regularly 
given to residents in England. The great post of Chief Re- 
membrancer, falling vacant about this time, was given to the 
President of the Board of Trade in England, although, as 
Mr. Lecky epigrammatically says, such an appointment ‘ was 
well fitted to exasperate equally both the most selfish and the 
most disinterested of Irish politicians.’t 

It was whilst affairs were tiding on in this way, when it was 
becoming more evident every day that the pompous installation 
of Irish nationality had produced little but additional debt, 
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and was not likely to be more profitable in the future, that 
accident gave a new significance to the structure which, in the 
crisis of the war, English indifference to things Irish had set up 
in Dublin. The whole theory of Irish independence within the 
law rested in 1778, as it did in the reign of James II., on the 
proposition that Ireland was an acquisition, not of England 
but of the English Crown. The Irish population, made up of 
conquered Irish tribes and the following of the House of Planta- 
genet, had been granted certain privileges by their lords, and 
out of these had sprung the Irish nation and the Irish Parlia- 
ment, whose rights, however, were not to be determined by the 
letter of the grants, as would be those of the tenants of a manor, 
but by the traditions and customs of England. Mr. Grattan 
and his school are perpetually shifting about between the rights 
of the King and the rights of Parliament. In their endeavour 
to protect the Irish settlers against the wrongs done them in 
the interest of the Parliamentary majority at Westminster, they 
shelter themselves under the royal power. If they are dealing 
with the government in Dublin, they appeal to the rights and 
liberties which Parliamentary power had in comparatively 
recent years won for the English people. 

The mental incapacity of George III. in 1788 put this 
theory in a new light. Pitt proposed that Parliament should 
pass a Bill creating a Regency ; the royal assent to be given 
to the Bill, when voted by Parliament, by a Commission, also 
voted into office by Parliament. Fox contended that the royal 
authority passed to the heir-apparent as a matter of course, that 
it was only for Parliament to recognize it by address. But 
whichever of these contentions was right, the Irish Parliament, 
according to Grattan’s theory, was bound to form and pronounce 
an opinion of itsown. ‘Their fundamental doctrine was that the 
Crown alone was the link between the two countries, and that 
the British Parliament had no authority whatever over Ireland 
or the Irish Parliament ; but they were now told that, in conse- 
— of the incapacity of the King, it was for the British 

arliament to create the temporary Sovereign whom they were 
to obey, and to define the powers which he was to exercise. * To 
oppose such doctrines the Irish patriot party were pledged, and 
Mr. Lecky, with his usual candour and discrimination, points. 
out that there were many motives to make them conscious of 
these logical necessities :— 


‘Some men were not insensible to the charm of asserting for 
Ireland the right to pursue a separate line of policy on a question 
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of great constitutional importance, while many others thought they 
saw an approaching change in the source of patronage, and were 
eager to be among the first to win the favour of the coming ruler. 
It was generally believed that the King would be unable to resume 
the royal authority, and the chief borough interests, which had long 
been almost passive in the hands of the Ministers, began to gravitate 
er towards the new planet which seemed mounting above the 
orizon.’ * 


With Grattan and Charlemont motives less unworthy pre- 
vailed, but which still partook rather of a party intrigue than 
of those far-reaching principles fit to guide statesmen in a great 
constitutional crisis. ‘There were, Mr, Lecky adds :— 


‘ Considerations which long attached them to the Whig leaders in 
England, and on the eve of the Regency debates, an assurance 
appears to have been given to Grattan that in the event of a Regency 
the Government in Ireland would be changed, and that the new 
Government would accept and carry through some of those measures 
of reform which Grattan had so long unsuccessfully advocated as 
indispensably necessary to put an end to the reign of corruption in 
Treland, and to make the Irish Parliament a real reflex of the educated 
opinion of the nation.’t 


Without waiting for the decision of Parliament in London 
on the rival schemes of Pitt and Fox, Grattan carried a simple 
address to the Prince of Wales, requesting him to assume the 
sovereignty of Ireland. The Lord-Liecutenant declined to present 
the address, and the House of Commons nominated a special 
deputation, meanwhile refusing to vote supplies for more than 
six months. When the deputation arrived at Carlton House the 
King had recovered, and they were dismissed, with a handsome 
acknowledgment of their devotion. This episode illustrated two 
things—the dangerous anomaly of the system which Irish 
energy had extorted from England, and the despicable character 
of the Assembly which presided over it. On the question of 
Parliamentary Reform, of Pensions, of Tithe Reform, Fitz- 
gibbon, as representative of the Government, had for years 
commanded an overwhelming majority. An accident seemed 
to threaten the Ministry at Westminster with annihilation, and 
Mr. Grattan found himself supported by a majority which the 
Attorney-General dared not challenge to a division. Just as in 
1782, after Yorktown, when the fate of Lord North’s Ministry 
was sealed, the majority suddenly awoke to the merits of 
Yelverton’s motion for the partial repeal of Poynings’ Act, so, 
six years later, when the Whig Prince of Wales seemed already 
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to hold power, their only anxiety was to show their appreciation 
of Grattan and Fox. When the King recovered, they were glad 
to slink back to the Treasury bench. A few who held specially 
valuable appointments were made examples of, and the penitence 
of the rest was accepted. 

In 1792, the work that was required in 1782 remained un- 
done. No advance had been made in obtaining greater oppor- 
tunities of trade. In spite of the bounties given by the Dublin 
Parliament to promote various branches of Irish industry, the 
revenue had not risen, whilst the expenditure had gone on in- 
creasing. Nothing had been effected towards the Reform of 
Parliament ; Roman Catholicism, risen out of the dust since the 
Williamite war, was increasing in numbers and wealth, and no 
progress had been made in the settlement of its political account. 
Whilst the penal code, so far as it was a policy designed to 
extirpate Catholicism, had disappeared, the exclusion of Roman 
Catholics from position, influence, and political rights was 
still in full vigour, Popular belief in the magic results to be 
brought about by the constitutional changes wrought in 1782 had 
passed away. Wolfe Tone expressed a prevalent and growing 
feeling when, in 1791, he described the Revolution of nine years 
before as ‘the most bungling imperfect business which ever 
threw ridicule on a lofty epithet by assuming it unworthily.’ 
The Volunteers had fallen into comparative oblivion; but, on 
the other hand, new forces were at work. The French Revolu- 
tion had riveted the attention of all Europe, and old connections 
of commerce and tradition made French influence more imme- 
diate in Ireland than elsewhere, whilst the anomalous condition 
of Irish institutions rendered the population naturally apt for 
revolutionary teaching. 

As time went on, the possibility of war with France drew 
nearer. Next to the question of trade, the most important ele- 
ment in the Irish problem had become that of the position of the 
Roman Catholics. On this subject the men who had wrought the 
Constitution of 1782 were divided in opinion. Although the 
Volunteers at Dungannon had declared their satisfaction at the 
relaxation of the penal laws, such sentiments by no means 
indicated any disposition to admit Roman Catholics to poli- 
tical power. Grattan, and one or two of his followers, had 
advocated measures such as are described in this century 
by the term Catholic Emancipation; but Charlemont and 
Flood, and the greater number of their party, as well as the 
Government majority, were resolutely opposed to giving votes 
to Roman Catholics. Meanwhile, that body had been timidly 
asking for further concessions, The Catholic gentry for a 
long 
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long time conducted this agitation with great moderation ; 
but as the futility of their efforts became apparent, and new 
forces grew up in the island, the leadership of their party 
passed to more daring politicians, who gladly welcomed the 
co-operation of the democratic Protestants of the North of 
Ireland. The admission of Roman Catholics to the suffrage 
in 1782 might have seemed a generous concession of the 
governing power—an invitation to an excluded class, whose 
recent conduct had proved their advance in civic qualities, to 
come in and share in the working of the Constitution. In 
1791 any such change was only an instalment of that con- 
cession of power to the masses which democracy was already 
demanding as of right. In England, however, the Roman 
Catholic question never was complicated by considerations 
of popular power; and Burke, who, brought into alliance with 
the Government on the subject of France, had considerable 
influence on Irish questions, shared Grattan’s view that Roman 
Catholicism had lost its ancient characteristics, and become 
fused in the crucible of eighteenth-century philosophy, whilst 
its antiquity, its centralized government, its aristocratic associa- 
tions, and its moral teaching, would make it a useful ally against 
the licence of French democracy. 

In 1792 Mr. Pitt pressed the Irish Government for a complete 
removal of the laws excluding Roman Catholics from professions 
and callings, such as the legal professions and the army, and from 
service on juries. To this he added a strong admonition, that 
they should be admitted to the suffrage. To the whole of this 
policy Lord Westmorland, on behalf of his colleagues in the 
Irish Government, urged many objections, and the latter 
proposal he resolutely opposed. 

Pitt was not convinced by Lord Westmorland’s despatches, 
but he consented not to press for the concession of the fran- 
chise or the right to carry arms; and the Acts of 1792 were 
confined to removing those restrictions which affected the 
Roman Catholics in the ordinary relations of life, or in the 
choice of the professions. Pitt probably felt that the rest 
would follow. The very argument which Westmorland used 
in favour of letting things alone—the facility with which the 
Irish House of Commons could be ‘managed ’—encouraged 
the English Minister in the belief, that an important interest 
might be conciliated to the support of the Government by the 
admission of Catholics to the franchise, without really endanger- 
ing the hold of the Government over that House; and that he 
was right in this, he proved in 1800, when he carried the 
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abolition of the Irish Commons, although Catholic voters had 
been added to the constituencies in overwhelming numbers. 

The Catholic agitation was not allayed by the legislation of 
1792; and before Parliament again met, the French Republic 
had overrun Flanders and Holland. Wolfe Tone, a Protestant 
of revolutionary opinions, became Secretary of the Catholic 
Committee, and a Catholic Convention met in December. At 
this meeting the Catholics dropped every limitation on their 
demands, and asked for full equality with other subjects of the 
King. 

In November Dundas, writing to Westmorland on the con- 
dition of foreign affairs, continues: ‘It seems therefore to 
be of the utmost importance not to lose the assistance of 
the Catholics in the support of the established Constitution.’ * 
Westmorland set about preparing for the introduction of the 
desired measure, and his difficulties may be imagined when 
he writes of the Chancellor, Lord Clare, and the other Irish 
Ministers: ‘They are all in so unpleasant a temper that I 
can hardly persuade them to consult upon anything.’ The 
Government Bill gave Roman Catholics the franchise, ad- 
mitted them to act as magistrates, as jurors, to carry arms, 
and to bear commissions in the army. Ponsonby, who had 
previously opposed concession, now endéavoured to trump the 
Government scheme by urging that Catholics should also be 
admitted to Parliament. The chief spokesman of the Go- 
vernment in opposing this amendment was Arthur Wellesley, 
who, as Prime Minister of England, nearly forty years after- 
wards, carried this very concession through the House of Lords 
of the United Kingdom. The amendment, of which the good 
faith was certainly open to doubt, was defeated by a large 
majority. 

In connection with this measure it may be observed, that 
whilst one of the objections urged against the Act of Union is, 
that there was no dissolution distinctly on the question of Union 
or no Union, the swamping of the Protestant electorate by the 
admission of this great multitude of new Roman Catholic voters 
was never put before the constituents of the Parliament of 1793. 
The whole popular element in the existing political system was 
represented by the counties and large boroughs returning less 
than 100 members, and in two-thirds of the counties this measure 
handed over the representation to men without any experience 
of political institutions, many of them without any knowledge 
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of the English language, ‘a body of men,’ as Parsons described 
them, ‘in great poverty, in great ignorance, bigoted to their sect 
and their altars, repelled from you by ancient prejudices, and 
at least four times as numerous as you are.’ * 

In his zeal to give the Irish Parliament any credit he possibly 
can for generous purpose and large views, Mr. Lecky contends, 
that they were ready to accept the scheme in 1792, if they had 
been frankly asked to do so. He says, ‘few things in Irish 
Parliamentary history are more remarkable than the facility 
with which this great measure was carried. . . . It passed its 
second reading in the House of Commons with only a single 
negative. It was committed with only three negatives, and in 
the critical divisions on its clauses the majorities were at least 
two to one. t The reader who recollects the composition and 
career of the Irish Parliament will hardly be surprised at this 
remarkable acquiescence. The state of affairs which made the 
concession of 1782 possible for the English Government, the 
practical control enjoyed by any stable British Ministry over 
the Dublin House of Commons, enabled them to pass the Relief 
Acts of 1793 as soon as the Cabinet resolved that they should 
pass. 

We cannot attribute the contrast between the Sessions of 
1792 and 1793 to the growth of conviction, nor do we feel at 
all sure that any believer in the permanence of the Irish Con- 
stitution was wise in adopting the Act of 1793. Grattan entirely 
misconceived the recuperative power of the Catholic system, 
and nearly every other eminent and independent Irishman who, 
instead of speculating about its future, studied its actual opera- 
tion, opposed the project when it came on for discussion in 
1793. We may admit, for the sake of argument, that Fitzgibbon 
was an inveterate opponent, whom no reasoning could affect. 
It is plain, from Mr. Lecky’s own account of the Session, that 
eminent politicians, like Sir John Parnell and Ponsonby and 
Parsons, all regretted this legislation ; whilst men whose motives 
were above suspicion, like Foster and Ogle, Latouche and Charle- 
mont, gave it direct opposition. Dr. Ingram points out, on the 
supposition that the Parliament of Ireland was a reality, that 
in the wake of the concession of 1793 must have come a sur- 
render of the pocket-boroughs, the only remaining stronghold 
of the Protestants, and admission of Roman Catholics to seats 
in Parliament. 


‘There would have been a Catholic Ireland united by a single tie, 
that of the Executive, to a Protestant Great Britain, whose Protestant 
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monarch was bound by his coronation oath, as his Parliament was 
bound by theirs, to maintain the Protestant Establishment and religion. 
The Catholics were attached to their own religion, and naturally 
adverse to a Protestant Establishment. They could not be expected 
to be friendly to a constitution which was founded on that Establish- 
ment. Dissensions, essential differences in fundamental questions, 


must have arisen between the two countries, and the single tie must 
soon have been worn away.’ * 


Dissensions would have arisen even if the Catholics had been 
prudent and moderate. But political prudence and moderation 
were not to be expected from a community without any consti- 
tutional experience or training. We have already mentioned, 
that Grattan and Burke formed their estimate of the Catholics 
on the supposition, that Catholicism had succumbed to victorious 
analysis. Urging legislation in favour of the Roman Catholics, 
Grattan declared: ‘That religion (the Protestant) is the reli- 
gion of the State, and will become the religion of Catholics, 
if severity does not prevent them, Bigotry may survive perse- 
cution, but it can never survive toleration; ¢ and later on, he 
said: ‘What Luther did for us, philosophy has done in some 
degree for the Roman Catholics, and the religion has undergone 
a silent reformation.’t 

Neither Burke nor Grattan recollected that the power of Rome 
has always, in the long run, rested on popular influence; that 
whenever the conditions for obtaining that influence varied, 
Rome has known how to change her mode of pursuing it. They 
thought, in fact, that Romanism had passed away, and they 
warmly encouraged the demand of Keogh and the Catholic 
Committee that the suffrage should be extended to Roman 
Catholics; but, even if this view had been well founded as 
regards the few Catholics who were personally known to the 
Protestant leaders, the smallness of the number of better-class 
Catholics in Ireland was fatal to their influence over their com- 
munity. The nobility and gentry, who still clung to the Roman 
communion, were only a fragment, whilst a substantial middle 
class there was none. The educated Catholics were but corks 
on the ocean of Popish democracy. Some instances, narrated 
by Mr. Lecky, throw light on the temper of the Protestant 
populace on the one hand, and that of the Catholic populace on 
the other: ‘that sect,’ as Lord Westmorland described it, 
‘ without head or guidance.’ 

When the leaders of the Volunteers were not proceeding 
with as much energy as the crewd wished, Napper Tandy rose 





* Ingram, p. 79. t Ibid, p. 141. $ Lecky, vol. iv. p. 557. 
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to denounce them, and, to give emphasis to his views, proposed 
the expulsion of the Duke of Leinster. The result was that the 
corps forthwith expelled Mr. Tandy. When Lord Bristol en- 
deavoured to assume the leadership of the Volunteers at their 
Dublin Convention in 1783, notwithstanding his personal popu- 
larity and the eager sympathy of the body with those measures of 
Catholic relief and Parliamentary Reform which he strenuously 
advocated, his candidature was set aside in favour of Charlemont, 
who was opposed to the Catholic party, and discountenanced 
the intervention of the Volunteers on the Reform question. 
Let us compare this spirit of wise subordination with the action 
of the Catholic Committee. When Lord Kenmare and other 
noblemen endeavoured to dissociate that body from any co- 
operation with the revolutionary emissarics, who afterwards 
formed the Society of United Irishmen, he not only spoke in 
vain, but was driven into secession, and the Committee denounced 
him and all who supported him in an angry resolution. 

How conscious the Government were of the new era upon 
which Ireland had entered may be judged of from the fact, 
that this year, warned by the Convention of Roman Catholics in 
Francis Street, they passed an Act prohibiting such organiza- 
tions in the future. It is not uninteresting to note, that this 
Act, which was coeval with the new-born political rights of the 
Irish Catholic crowd, remained in force until 1879, and on 
its repeal that year the Land League sprang into existence. 

Between the passing of the Catholic Relief Acts in 1793 and 
the Union, the two events most often referred to are the brief 
Viceroyalty of Lord Fitzwilliam and the Rebellion of 1798. 
Enquiring into the political value of the fragile structure of 
nationality wrought by Grattan, we are not concerned with the 
terrible episode of the Rebellion of 1798 further than to remark, 
that the new Irish constitution did nothing to prevent, or to 
mitigate its horrors. Neither does the Fitzwilliam mission 
appear s0 relevant to our subject as many writers assume. On 
the incorporation of the Rockingham Whigs with Pitt's Ministry 
in 1794, the Catholic agitation being very active, and the 
views of the new members of the Government in favour of 
the admission of Catholics to Parliament being well known, 
their policy was taken for granted ; and the hopes of the Catholics 
were confirmed, when, in January 1795, Lord Fitzwilliam suc- 
ceeded the plodding and industrious Lord Westmorland in 
Dublin. Grattan’s Bill, introduced the following month, was 
supposed to have the support of the Government ; but suddenly 
Lord Fitzwilliam wa’ recalled, and the scheme for admitting 
the Roman Catholics was abandoned. 
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That the success of Lord Fitzwilliam’s mission would have 
resulted in obviating the Rebellion, or the necessity for the 
Union, we see no reason to believe, although no doubt its 
abrupt and mysterious termination added to the popular excite- 
ment; but why that distinguished and eminently self-conscious 
statesman was sent to Ireland, or why he was recalled, seem to 
be questions for the curious antiquary rather than for the student 
of politics, seeking in history some lessons for the future. 
Lord Fitzwilliam’s success could have had, as regards Irish 
politics, only one result, the further demonstration of the impos- 
sibility of maintaining the Irish Constitution. Had it generated 
a spirit of co-operation between the small body of Roman 
Catholic gentry and the Protestant majority among the land- 
owners, a very interesting experiment, fraught with many im- 
portant social changes, would have been brought into play, but 
that such a measure would have consolidated the Irish constitu- 
tion, or would have obviated the conflict with the revolutionary 
elements in Ireland, appears a baseless supposition. It would 
have given no help towards a settlement of the question of Par- 
liamentary Reform, nor would a strong Catholic representation 
in Parliament have contributed to get rid of that deficiency in 
the powers of the House of Commons which made its pretensions 
ridiculous. Claiming to represent a nation, it had none of that 
control over the Executive which the term implied in England. 
Speaking of this very incident, the recal of Lord Fitzwilliam in 
1795, Grattan said :— 


‘It had been argued that the British Cabinet was to govern the 
Executive power of Ireland ; that the Viceroy’s function was only to 
obey orders, and to be the English agent in the kingdom of Ireland ; 
such a doctrine was fatal to monarchy in that country; in its place 
it established the monarchy of clerks, a Government to be carried on 
by post and under the dominion of spies, who were less than gentle- 
men and more than Ministers.’ * 


The great work of the Revolution in England was to set up, 
in place of the personal government of the King, the government 
of ‘clerks,’ if they are so to be called, chosen by the House of 
Commons ; but, according to Grattan, the Irish Parliament 
were the heirs of the donees of Henry Il. They were strictly 
related to, if not dependent on, that royal prerogative which it 
had been the work of centuries in England to minimize and 
define. Thus, according to his theory, Ireland was and must 
remain a survival of former ages, with a political system con- 
genitally different from that of the larger island. 


* Plowden, ‘ Historical Review,’ vol. ii. p. 517. 
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We shall await with much interest Mr. Lecky’s detailed 
account of this affair, which he treats cursorily from the popular 
Irish point of view in his early work on ‘ The Leaders of Public 
Opinion in Ireland,’ but we shall be surprised if his narrative 
removes the impression, that its importance in Irish history has 
been much exaggerated. 

The improvement of the economic condition of Ireland during 
the twenty years, which preceded the Union, is frequently 
appealed to, as direct evidence in favour of a nes Pada 
ment. There were two causes for this progress, the chief of 
which was in operation before Grattan’s triumph in 1782, 
namely, the freedom of industry conceded by Lord North after 
Saratoga. One other cause may be traced to the greater in- 
dependence of Parliament, the system of bounties on corn 
and lavish expenditure in public works. It is very doubtful 
whether this latter system, the only one of the operating causes 
for which Grattan’s Parliament can claim credit, did not, in 
the long run, do more harm than good. Among the many 
‘might have beens’ so dear to Irish writers, it is difficult to see 
how even an independent Irish Parliament could have guarded 
off the shock to Irish bounty-fed prosperity at the close of the 
great war. 

Before the general election of 1797 it was evident that the 
scheme of 1782 had failed. Grattan refused to seek re-elec- 
tion, and men’s minds were occupied with two considera- 
tions, the danger to public peace involved in the revolutionary 
schemes which permeated the island, and the reconstitution 
of Parliamentary representation which was now evidently at 
hand. 

Early in the following year the Under-Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant published a pamphlet in favour of the Union :— 


‘So great was the interest excited by this publication, that it 
reached a ninth edition before the end of the year, and as many as 
thirty pamphlets, some in favour of a Union, but the majority 
against it, appeared before the lst of January, 1799. The excite- 
ment was not limited to a war of words. On the 9th of December 
a meeting of the Bar was convened to deliberate on the question of 
a Legislative Union, and a resolution was carried, by a large majority, 
to the effect that the proposal of such a measure was “an innovation 
highly dangerous and improper at the present juncture of the 
country.” On the 17th of the same month a meeting of the Dublin 
Corporation and citizens, and on the following day one of the 
bankers and merchants of Dublin, were held on the subject. At 
both it was unanimously agreed to oppose any proposal of a Union. 
About the same time Trinity College, and the gentry and freeholders 
of the county of Dublin, held meetings respectively, and protested 
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against a Union. The freeholders of the county of Westmeath 
likewise declared against such a measure.’ * 


In these pamphlets it was urged on the Unionist side, that 
neither the corruptions of Parliament, nor the religious feuds 
which severed the population, could be removed except by 
merging Ireland in the larger current of English public life. 
The Irish public entered eagerly into the discussion, but the 
Rebellion, which burst out in the spring, soon absorbed the 
attention of Parliament, and it was not until January 1799, at 
the opening of the second Session of the new Parliament, that 
Lord Cornwallis called formal attention to the scheme which had 
engaged the pamphleteers the previous year. On the Address, 
amendments against the Union were moved in both Houses. 
That in the Lords was defeated by a large majority. 

In the Commons Lord Castlereagh at once admitted, that the 
terms used in the Royal Speech pledged the Government to 
propose a Union. After a long debate the amendment on the 
Address was defeated, only by a majority of one, whilst for the 
Address itself there was only a majority of two, and on the 
report the Opposition struck out the paragraph promising con- 
sideration of the new scheme by a majority of five. Encouraged 
by their success, the Opposition endeavoured to clinch the 
matter by a resolution, pledging the House to preserve an 
independent Parliament of Lords and Commons resident in this 
kingdom; but so many objectors to this abstract resolution 
appeared in the ranks of the Opposition, that the motion was 
abandoned. 

Dr. Ingram attaches great importance to the failure of this 
move : 

‘ This, early as it was in the struggle, was the turning-point of the 
whole contest, and the impression made by the withdrawal of the 
motion was profound. Five of the six who protested against the re- 
solution were county members, and G. C, Beresford, the sixth, was 
one of the members for the City of Dublin. .. .’ 

‘It was remarked that from the hour this motion was withdrawn 
the Union gained strength. From this onwards we shall find either 
an unwillingness on the part of the Opposition to risk a division, or 
a decided majority for the Government.’ 


The debates show clearly that the policy of the Opposition 
was to swoop down on the Government scheme as rapidly as 
possible ; and the inference is reasonable, that they were afraid 
of the hold that the substantial advantages which the Union 
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offered might take on the popular mind. No resolution was 
actually proposed by the Chief Secretary, but meanwhile Mr. 
Pitt, on the 31st of January, had introduced his whole scheme 
at Westminster in a series of resolutions. The sixth of these, 
providing for absolute community of trade between the two 
islands, went further than anything he could have proposed in 
1785, further than anything which Ireland could have hoped. 
The inopportuneness of the proposal at a time of foreign war, 
when the rebellion, too, in Ireland was not completely sup- 
pressed, was the main argument of Fox and his followers in 
opposition at Westminster ; but it was only this very emergency 
which enabled Pitt to lift the British people to a higher level 
of political thought, above the narrow grooves of prejudice and 
selfishness which had obstructed his policy in 1785—to win for 
Ireland the concessions involved in the sixth resolution. Whilst 
these resolutions were being considered by the English Parlia- 
ment, the Opposition in Dublin employed themselves in various 
fruitless discussions. Lord Corry moved for a general Com- 
mittee on the state of the nation, with a view of pledging the 
House to an uncompromising defence of a separate Parliament, 
and the Government obtained a majority of twenty. By way of 
showing their willingness to remove English distrust, a new 
Regency Bill was proposed, to guard against the difficulty sug- 
gested by the incident of 1788, when any incapacity of the 
holder of the ‘ Crown of Ireland’ should occur, but this fore- 
thought in providing a lightning conductor for a house of cards 
did not excite much general interest, and in June Parliament 
was prorogued to the following year. 

Meanwhile a very important change was made in the form of 
the Ministerial proposal. At first the Government resolutions 
left the terms of Union to be settled by a commission of the 
two Parliaments, and we know from the Cornwallis correspon- 
dence, which Mr. Gladstone rightly treats as a thesaurus of 
Irish history at this period, that the original project involved 
the cutting down by nearly one-half of all that was real in 
the Irish representation and the preservation of the pocket 
boroughs.* Dublin and Cork were to have two members each, 
but all the counties and some six important boroughs were to 
lose a member, whilst 54 members out of the 100 seats in the 
British Parliament to be given to Ireland were to be assigned 
to the pocket boroughs. These places were to be divided into 
two groups, each of which was to enjoy these 54 seats in alternate 
Parliaments. In the discussions of 1799, this arrangement, of 





* See Com. Corr. vol. iii. pp. 33, 77, 81. ; 
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which the artificial character recals some of the provisions in 
Mr. Gladstone’s famous scheme, was abandoned. The right of 
the healthy part of Irish representation to be preserved intact 
was fully acknowledged, and this change contributed largely to 
recommend the scheme to the Irish public. 

In the interval Lord Cornwallis exerted himself with much 
effect to counteract the great oligarchy whose power and pride 
were threatened, and to bring before the public the full nature 
of the proposals which the British Parliament had adopted. 
Dr. Ingram examines carefully the records of Protestant and 
Roman Catholic opinion, and shows conclusively, as regards 
the latter, that the whole weight of Roman Catholic influence 
was on the side of the Union. Among the priesthood the 
feeling was unanimous. Archbishop Troy of Dublin, and 
Bishop Moylan of Cork, actively co-operated with Lord Castle- 
reagh in encouraging their flocks to adopt it. Dr. Ingram gives 
extracts from the correspondence of seventeen Archbishops and 
Bishops who supported the scheme. Some fourteen addresses 
from Catholics in different parts of the country are recorded in 
favour of the Union, and not a single petition against the Union 
was presented by that body to the King, Lord-Lieutenant, or 
either House of Parliament. His own investigations lead him 
to agree with Plowden, the Roman Catholic historian :—‘ It 
may indeed be said that a very great preponderancy in favour 
of the Union existed in the Catholic body, particularly in their 
nobility, gentry, and clergy.’ So overwhelming is the evidence 
on this head that Mr. Gladstone even does not attempt to 
impugn it.* 

As regards the Protestants, if we examine the dates and 
the expressions of opinion between the spring of 1798 and 
the passing of the Union Act in 1800, we shall see that the 
Protestants were converted to its support by: the discussions 
which the Government promoted. It is curious in this con- 
nection to notice that the Orangemen, who had become in 
recent years so formidable a power, were practically on the 
same side as the priests. Their Grand Master, Colonel Verner, 
insisted that as a body they should take no part in the 
struggle, and after some demur this was agreed to. He himself, 
however, supported the Bill, and his example had considerable 
influence. As regards the country generally, by the end of 
August Lord Cornwallis was able to boast that all Munster was 
with them, and before the end of the year he could make the 
same claim for Connaught. During the autumn and winter he 
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made tours through different parts of the country, receiving ad- 
dresses in all the chief towns in support of the Union. In many 
places where these addresses were presented strong declarations 
had been made the year before against any such scheme. We 
are acquainted, in modern times, with many ways of manufac- 
turing local opinion; but it can hardly be alleged that these 
numerous demonstrations could have been got up, even by 
a great officer of State, in the face of the impassioned opposition 
of the great local magnates, if public opinion was really on 
their side. 

On the other side an array of petitions is appealed to, which 
Dr. Ingram reduces to forty-six, and of these eight came from 
Dublin alone. Nor were the Opposition content with a show 
of petitions, they raised a fund amounting to 100,000/., to secure 
the purchase of votes; and at least four of the votes given 
against the Union were identified as the result of this attempt 
to turn to patriotic account one of the ordinary practices of 
Irish administration. That there was bribery on the part of 
the Government, no one who knows anything of the history of 
Irish Parliaments will find it difficult to believe. Bribery was 
the traditional mode of conducting public business through this 
assembly, which combined the profits of a gambling-house with 
the pleasures of a debating society. The serious consideration 
for the majority of the members was that, by this scheme, the 
prospects of peculation were cut off for themselves and for their 
children. It was no ordinary transaction, and we cannot doubt 
that they often reminded Government of this fact. Returning 
from one of his expeditions in 1799, Lord Cornwallis contrasts 
the friendliness of the general public with the attitude of the 
House of Commons, and reminds the Duke of Portland ‘how 
anxiously personal objects will be connected with this measure, 
which goes to new-model the public consequence of every man 
in Parliament, and to diminish the authority of the most 
powerful.’* Naturally Dublin was an implacable opponent. 
This city had thriven on the concession of 1782 almost as 
much as the great borough-owners. Next in pertinacity to the 
citizens of Dublin were the barristers, who hoped one day to 
become pensioners, if not borough-owners themselves. These 
elements of opposition in the outside public found expression in 
the despair of the great borough-owning majority, whose voca- 
tion was to be destroyed for ever; and a large contingent among 
them became, for the first time, united heartily with the patriots 
whose vanity was threatened with oblivion. 
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The chief question which remained was the amount of com- 
pensation to the borough owners. In Mr. Gladstone’s criticism of 
Dr. Ingram’s book* he tells us that ‘ England has never tolerated 
the idea of applying such a proposition to her own Parliamentary 
arrangements, namely, the affirming the lawfulness of buying out 
borough owners ; and it is quite true that Fox met Pitt’s sugges- 
tion of such a payment in 1783—Mr. Gladstone will not tolerate 
its being called a proposal—by the important assertion, that 
ownership of a borough was not a property, but a trust. The 
principle is admirable, but even Mr. Gladstone would find it 
difficult to contend that its assertion in 1783 advanced the busi- 
ness in hand, that reform of Parliament which was not seriously 
resumed until nearly fifty years afterwards. In the case of 
Reform in England the Opposition preferred declamation, and 
Reform stood over to a very distant future. In the case of the 
Union, Pitt was able to have his own way and achieve great 
objects by the best means he could command. 

When the House met in January, 1800, the success of the 
Bill was virtually assured. It was soon evident that Govern- 
ment could boast a working majority of over forty. The 
only serious question raised this Session was on an amend- 
ment, that the measure ought not to be adopted without an 
appeal to the country; and amidst the pile of calumny 
which has gathered round this great Act and its promoters, 
this is the only substantial controversy for any one who takes 
the trouble to ascertain the facts. It must be matter of regret, 
that a scheme of such momentous importance, going to the 
root of Parliamentary representation, should not have been 
submitted to a vote of the constituencies, It would have been 
more consistent with the dignity of the Government who made 
the concession of 1782, and with the theory of Parliamentary 
authority, liad Lord Cornwallis been able to avail himself of 
the interval between May 1799, and January 1800, to take a 
general election on the subject. 

On the other hand, we must recollect that the Parliament of 
1799 was comparatively a new Parliament; that it was one 
in which the Ministry had secured a substantial majority ; that 
in this Parliament, as in every other Irish Parliament of this 
century, the success of the Ministry was only a matter of money 
or place; that, as regards the House itself, an election would 
only mean a great increase of the cost of obtaining a majority, 
whilst, as regards the public generally, the island had only 
just emerged from a ferocious civil war, and could not, without 
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renewed danger to the public peace, be plunged into the 
excitement attending a general election. And more important 
still were the considerations affecting the position of the whole 
British community, which made it urgent that the disorganiza- 
tion existing at home should be removed, not only completely, 
but rapidly. The Habeas Corpus Act had been some years 
suspended in England. We were engaged in one of the greatest 
wars of modern times. Not only in Holland, but in India and 
Syria, British blood and treasure were being poured out in the 
struggle against Bonaparte, The Act of Union was not yet 
upon the statute-book when Europe was startled by the victory 
of Marengo. If we take all these things into account, we must 
admit that, even as to this matter of consulting the consti- 
tuencies, Mr. Pitt, under the circumstances, took the course which 
the best interests of Ireland and of Great Britain dictated. 

The line of enquiry which we have suggested will, we think, 
establish, that the idea of an Irish nation arose from a want 
common to all the inhabitants of Ireland. Whether Celtic, 
or Scotch, or Norman, or Cromwellian, whether Protestant, 
Romanist, or Presbyterian, they were united in the common 
wrong that Irish industry was not free. There was not a 
single tradition shared by this heterogeneous crowd. In senti- 
ment, in religion, in social habit, in language, they were apart ; 
but they had one purpose which bound them together up to a 
certain point, the desire to make the best of their own industry. 
The energy of the Stuart and Cromwellian settlers had created 
Irish trade. The traditions of the Norman settlers were called 
in aid to vindicate its rights. This was the struggle, which 
occupied them during the eighteenth century, and which the 
commercial provisions of the Act of Union finally settled. 

The history of the Irish Parliament shows that— 

1. The independence of that assembly was not a natural 
growth of liberty and popular power such as were the develop- 
ments of the English constitution, It was an accident due 
principally to the genius of Grattan. 

2. It was acquiesced in by England from necessity. It was 
regarded by nearly all the public men of the last quarter of the 
eighteenth century as a hazardous expedient, to be dispensed 
with as soon as possible. 

3. The Grattan following, who were powerful enough to give 
a special direction to Irish affairs in the crisis of 1782 produced 
by the material wants of Ireland on the one hand, and the 
paralysis of England after the defeat of Yorktown on the other, 
proved incapable of exerting any permanent influence on Irish 
policy. 
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4. The Parliamentary system never struck any roots into 
the Irish soil. 

To these propositions Dr. Dunbar Ingram’s valuable book 
enables us to add— 

5. That the Union was no surprise sprung upon Ireland ; it 
was a solution familiar to all statesmen and publicists through- 
out the eighteenth century. The difficulty which retarded it 
was, that Union meant the admission of Irishmen into free 
competition for the advantages which England had acquired, 
and this England refused to concede until the crisis of the 
war enabled Pitt to overcome her prejudices. 

6. That the Union was supported by nearly all the Roman 
Catholics who were not United Irishmen. 

7. That when its terms became generally understood, it was 
accepted by a considerable majority of the public who were 
not borough owners, territorial magnates, barristers with their 
fortunes yet to make, or rebels. 

We have kept this article back from press on the supposition, 
that Mr. Gladstone’s criticisms on Dr. Ingram’s book might 
throw some new light upon the question. Sad has been our 
disappointment, for before he plunged into Irish politics Mr. 
Gladstone wrote as a scholar, and was a formidable contro- 
versialist. He tells us that he will on no account discuss the 
merits of the Union, only the means by which it was carried. 
Yet in almost every sentence he assumes all that his new friends 
urge against the policy of the Union; and a portion of the 
paper is devoted to its consequences. Most singular of all, 
however, is his servile imitation of the cant current among the 
conspirators of whom he has become the tool. Inveighing 
against the Union, he describes the English Government as ‘a 
foreign agency engaged in promoting a foreign design.’ Im- 
pugning Dr. Ingram as an historian, his most terrible reproach 
is the author's ‘want of all Irish feeling. Dr. Ingram is 
accused of nearly every offence a writer can commit; but that 
he should be known as a native of Ireland, and yet claim any 
right of private judgment on Irish history, refuse to worship 
the nationalist gods whom Mr. Gladstone adores, is the blackest 
offence of all, 
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Art. X.—Parliamentary Debates of the Session, 1887. 


See Session which has recently concluded is remarkable for 

many things. It is remarkable, in the first place, for its 
length. No previous Session of the English Parliament has sat 
so long. It is remarkable, in the next place, for the persistent and 
determined party struggles, which it has witnessed, and which are 
indexed by the Division lists. No other Session has seen any- 
thing like the same number of divisions, namely 485. In that 
of 1881, which previously stood pre-eminent in this respect, 
there were only 411, and the average of the years 1883-1886 
was only 240. It outstrips all its predecessors, again, in the very 
late hours, to which a large number of its sittings were prolonged, 
and which may be focussed by a few figures. Thus from 1862- 
1866 the average number of hours, which the House of Commons 
sat after midnight, was about 80; from 1867-1871 about 119; 
from 1872-1876 about 116; from 1877-1881 about 175. In 
1881, which, as we have seen, was a remarkable Session in other 
ways, the House sat for 2384 hours after midnight. In this 
respect also it has been exceeded by the Session just ended, 
during which it has sat 267 hours. 

These facts show how great a strain the sittings, which have 
recently come to an end, have imposed on the physical endur- 
ance of Members of Parliament, especially of official Members 
of Parliament, and upon the officers of the House of Commons, 
but they do not by any means exhaust the marks of pre-eminence 
which will long make the Session of 1887 memorable. Never 
before, probably, has the difficulty of managing the business of 
the House been so aggravated by a continuously obstructive 
policy. There have been Sessions, no doubt, when small 
factions and bodies of sectional opinion have pushed obstruction 
to the verge of exasperation, but in this one what has hitherto 
been the peculiar policy of largely irresponsible free-lances and 
irreconcilables by profession has been adopted as a prominent 
part of its strategy by the responsible Opposition. The usual 
guerilla bands which harass governments have been reinforced 
and countenanced by men who have held high office under the 
Queen, while the xgis of the most notable figure in English 
politics has always been available to shelter the francs-tireurs of 
debate, even when his lance has not been actually used in their 
service. Nor is it only the Government which has been thus 
embarrassed. The Speaker and his deputy, the Chairman of 
Committees, those remarkable officials of the English Parlia- 
ment, whose prestige has survived the wreck of many institutions, 
and who in the fiercest party struggles have hitherto counted 
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without disappointment upon the ready obedience of all section 
of politicians, have lacked that support on critical occasions from 
the leaders of the Opposition, without which their office becomes 
a perilous and ungrateful one. When they have not had to face 
active opposition, they have encountered a passive lack of 
sympathy and a disguised and cynical indifference to what 
might happen, which have probably been more difficult to 
endure. 

Corresponding with this attitude on the part of the regular 
Opposition, there has developed in the House a form of debate 
which is new to English politics. Vulgarity, truculence, and 
violent speech, have frequently before been recorded in its 
sittings ; but these have been individual and temporary breaches 
of courtesy and good manners, induced by heated controversy 
and momentary exasperation. They have not been practised 
night after night with shameless iteration as a distinct policy, 
and with the avowed purpose of reducing the debates in Parlia- 
ment to the level of tavern brawls. Nor have the flowers of 
sordid eloquence, which orators of this class have ventured to 
present, been accorded a rapt attention and an almost comical 
engrossment of ear and eye by judges of better things. Those 
who have had fifty years’ experience of influential public life may 
perhaps despise the decencies of debate, while that debate is 
not in their own control, but they might have been expected to 
limit their patronage to those clients who would be tolerated in 
any other society. It may be said that these things are inevit- 
able, that they are the fruits of the Democratic tree, and that 
we must not complain, if our teeth have been set on edge by the 
sour harvest of which we sowed the seed, when we enlarged the 
boundaries of the English Electorate. This is not our view. 
It is perhaps true, that Democracies insist on history being 
made more rapidly than other forms of government, and that 
in consequence we may expect to have the burdens of politicians 
increased, and to have greater demands made upon their leisure 
and resources ; but there is small warrant in history for asso- 
ciating a permanent decadence in the amenities, which mark 
the intercourse of public men, with a democratic constitution. 
Too much weight has in this behalf been attributed to the 
example of America. The vulgarity, the chicane, and the 
cunning, which have been developed by the political attorney- 
ship of the American caucus, are elements which have seen their 
heyday on the other Continent. The anxiety to make progvess 
in private wealth, which once constituted the ideal standard of 
good citizenship there, made men of sensibility shrink too 
long from facing the duties of public life, and consequently 
allowed 
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allowed politics to be controlled by very ignoble sections of the 
community; but this evil is now being cured. We also are 
suffering from a partial and temporary affection of a similar 
kind on a smaller scale. Vulgarity and impudence have neces- 
sarily gained some advantages over more reputable qualities in 
the hasty and sharp appeal made to unprenticed and ingenuous 
new voters; but these qualities are not easy to manipulate, and the 
world soon tires of mere charlatanry, unless it be urged with the 
rare effrontery which the electors of Derby have so often the 
privilege of admiring. It needs only that men of honour and 
of fine sensibility shall not shrink at this most definite crisis 
in our history from meeting these actors and pretenders where 
they may be answered, and it will speedily be found that they 
will be eliminated from Parliament. This is, however, a 
digression. 

In enumerating the various features which make the Session 
of 1887 remarkable, we have as yet only referred to its more 
superficial elements. It is not the harass of legislators or the 
loss of manners of Members of Parliament, which those amongst 
us, who have not lost faith in the mission of our race and in the 
splendid traditions of its empire, are most concerned with, If 
we take our stand for awhile apart from these smaller elements, 
and look at it as a scene in a great drama, we shall realize that the 
importance, and therefore the lessons of the late Session, are 
much more marked than any which these ephemeral features 
define for us. We see then that it forms a great turning-point 
in our history, for in effect, if not in name, it has been the first 
experiment we have ever made with a House of Commons 
based upon the widest democratic franchise. The disciples of 
Cassandra have often prophesied what would happen when we 
permitted the crowd to rule over us, and in these prophecies 
they have been liberally supported by those who do not worship 
at Cassandra’s shrine, but whose aspirations are far removed 
from those of the readers of this ‘ Review.’ They have joined 
in a common prediction, that all which is connoted by the 
names Tory or Conservative would become extinct, that only 
men with red Phrygian caps would gain the ear and be- 
come the spokesmen of the long-suffering Demos, and that 
that crowd would sweep away the old bases of society and build 
up a fresh nation upon the ruins. These prophets have not had 
long to wait before their foresight has been put to the test. 
Within a very few months of the passing of the law by which 
the new social strata were enfranchised, the statesman, who in 
the eyes of the new men had given them their birthright, 
appealed to them with all the passionate fervour he is ae 
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of, and garnished his appeal with the various forms of attractive 
promise with which he fills his pockets when on the hustings, 
and they replied by not only defeating him, but placing in power 
the very Tories who were never again to raise aloft their heads, 
with the chief spokesman of Patrician traditions as their standard- 
bearer. This is in itself assuredly a very remarkable circum- 
stance, and one calling for close enquiry and promising some 
valuable lessons. It may be that thépresult is an accident never 
again to be repeated, and involving a mere postponement for a 
short space of the inevitable Deluge. It may, on the other hand, 
have very different and much more hopeful lessons, which it may 
be possible to disentangle from the miserable records of faction- 
strife that form the superficial side of our recent history, The 
salient outlines of these fundamental lessons we purpose shortly 
to examine. 

The Reform Bill of 1832 was essentially a revolutionary 
measure. It made formidable inroads on the influence and 
power of the Squires, who had very largely shaped the previous 
history of the Empire, and who, while making England what it 
is, had also given its government an oligarchic framework and 
hedged round the ruling caste with privilege. The first Reform 
Bill, as we have said, made large inroads on the power of this 
class, and in a large measure constituted the dwellers in cities, 
the manufacturer and the tradesman, the directors of English 
opinion. 

The most potent and notable evidence of this change in the 
motive forces of our policy was the long Free-trade fight, which 
began soon after, and which, under cover of a fiscal struggle 
involving deep-seated and abstract questions of economy, con- 
cealed a bitter feud between the old men of many acres, and the 
new men of many ships and warehouses. It was essentially a 
struggle between an oligarchy with feudal traditions, and a 
newer oligarchy of wealth and enterprize ; and in the fight which 
ensued, and in which the speeches of Mr. Bright will live on 
as the best reflection of the real issues and passions involved, 
it was, in the main, the old feudal tendency of English life 
which was assailed. The triumph of the Anti-Corn League 
meant in essence the defeat of the country gentry by the newly- 
enfranchised mercantile and trading classes ; and the history of 
the last fifty years in the domestic struggles of this Empire has 
been in effect the development of middle-class notions in English 
politics. It has involved the inroad of a jealous, masterful, and 
wealthy bourgeoisie upon the privileges of the territorial classes, 
and with it the increasing influence of Nonconformity, whose 
stronghold is the middle class, and of those insular and trade- 
inspired 
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inspired principles of Foreign and Colonial policy which, in 
their exaggerated form, were represented by the now moribund 
Manchester School. 

In these respects the Reform Bill of 1832 formed a conspicuous 
new departure in English life, It is not so generally conceded, 
as it will be presently, that the Reform Bill of 1884 has effected 
another revolution on a more important scale, and has again 
transferred the centre of gravity of political power to another 
class, a class whose tendencies of thought and action we cannot 
so easily gauge and measure as we can those whom it largely dis- 
possesses. 

The new Reform Bill has transferred, perhaps finally and 
irrevocably, the power over our fortunes from the upper and 
middle classes to the artizans and labourers ; from an oligarchy 
endowed with capital to a Demos having none; from those 
who attend church and chapel to those who in the main attend 
neither; from those who have the leisure, if they too in- 
frequently lack the taste, for reading and study, to those who 
are not so fortunate ; from those who have had experience of 
affairs, and a certain training in political life, to those who 
have served no such apprenticeship. 

It is well-nigh inevitable, that great and momentous changes 
in the value of the harvest must result from the turning up by 
the ploughshare of these deeper and largely untried layers of 
virgin soil. The possible contingencies involved in this change 
have naturally been a terror to many good people, and must 
have a sobering effect upon us all, for the hidden possibilities 
in such changes are always uncertain. The new soil may be 
fruitful, with all the fresh virtues which a long period of fallow 
has induced, or it may be the upturning of a barren and sterile 
layer, which will entomb the good things we have inherited 
from auld lang syne. 

It is the light thrown upon problems such as these by the 
recent currents of opinion in the forum and the street, and still 
more by the Session which has passed away, which seem to us 
more interesting to discuss than the manifold proofs the latter 
has afforded of individual misconduct or faction strife. 

As we have said, the effects of the change are still largely 
dormant, and to a great extent the best judges must feel em- 
barrassed to prophesy what way the impending tide will flow, 
what are likely to be its motive forces, and to what purpose its 
powers will be used. While the new creed is being formulated, 
the old watchwords, the old party colours, and the old divisions 
of opinion naturally survive, and will do so for some time longer ; 
and it is hardly surprising, that the exhausted programmes and 
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the empty shibboleths of struggles which have been fought out 
should still be the gathering cries of an electioneering pro- 
gramme. 

Meanwhile those who fancy they see further than their neigh- 
bours, and who are conscious that the political perspective is 
inevitably altering, profess also to foresee fundamental changes, 
such as we have never experienced in these realms, in which 
men will be divided, not so much by varying opinions upon the 
great questions that separate abstract politicians, as by class 
interests and class prejudices. In view of these prospective 
storms, they urge upon us continually the gathering into one 
fold of all the elements representing order, wealth, and privi- 
lege, so that the surging crowd may be kept at bay, and that 
those who have no wealth laid by, and whose capital is limited 
to their own right arms, may be restrained from appropriating 
what belongs to others. We have no sympathy with the re- 
volutionary conservatism which maintains this view, nor are 
we afraid of the nightmare so dismally conjured up of large 
masses of men animated by a common purpose of rapine, at 
least in the immediate future, and as the effect of the recent 
Reform Bill. 

We do not of course profess to foretell what the result of more 
deep-seated economic tendencies may presently be. It may be 
that the terrible problem of a congested population, increasing 
at the rate of a thousand a week, with limited and shrinking 
means of occupation, may presently bring us face to face with 
social disaster ; but this will not be the result of the new Reform 
Bill, which will, in fact, make this very disaster more easily 
dealt with by familiarizing us with its actual proportions and 
nature. Until the time comes, however, when the crowd fails to 
find employment and the means of living (a contingency when 
necessity imposes a law of its own upon every community), we see 
neither sign nor prospect of such tendencies. Those who are 
most affected by the spectres they profess to find in the looming 
sky have for the most part known little at first hand of the masses 
who have now secured the franchise. They misinterpret them 
completely in treating them as moved by homogeneous motives. 
They have not tapped the fountains of good sense, moderation, 
prudence, and patriotism, which are embodied in their ranks, 
while those cynics, who sneer at motives like these long influ- 
encing men, mistake the new voters, if they fancy they are 
wanting in that kind of foresight which views revolution as a 
disastrous issue for all classes. These new voters are not so 
deluded as to suppose that silent mills and workshops, and 
empty banks, promise a harvest of wages or manifold domestic 
happiness. 
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happiness. The wisdom of the serpent is not a special endow- 
meni of broadcloth ; and those who have no belief in sentimental 
motives may take comfort from utilitarian ones like these. 

For these reasons, among others, we deprecate very vigorously 
the sifting out of all the more responsible and conservative 
elements from the Liberal fold. History is on our side when we 
oppose the division of the politicians of the future into classes. 
There is no danger imminent which makes it necessary for all 
the weightier men in politics to collect in the same citadel ; and 
in the absence of imminent danger the inconvenience and 
imprudence of such a course are obvious. Party government 
has only one raison d’étre, although that one is of supreme 
importance and has been the cause of English freedom and 
progress, namely the securing of efficient criticism for even the 
best men and the best measures. The strength and usefulness 
of party government in England have involved the fundamental 
fact, which continental parties have never appreciated, that men 
of ancient lineage, of wealth, experience, and political education, 
have habitually ranged themselves in the same fold with those 
whose programme has involved much more advanced, if not 
revolutionary, theories. It is thus that the discussion of affairs 
has been so markedly dominated by common ends and interests, if 
by varying means, and we have postponed or avoided revolutions 
by continuous compromise and change. We urgently hope that 
these sobering constituents of Liberalism will continue to infuse, 
if not to dominate, its policy. More than ever is it necessary 
they should do so in the coming times, when men will be apt 
to blunder from excess of sentiment rather than from selfishness, 
such being the infirmity of crowds. This being so, we trust 
that, under whatever specious disguise, whether it be called 
coalition or by some less understood name, the hereditary and 
natural leaders of Liberalism will not be induced for tem- 
porary advantage to forego the great heritage which is theirs, 
namely, the direction and control of the Liberalism of the future. 
They will be more useful to the commonwealth, and therefore 
more patriotic in claiming that position, than in initiating a 
policy, which would ineyitably mean their eventful sub- 
mergence in the ranks of the other party, and leaving the 
party which they and their ancestors have steered through so 
many centuries, bereft of men of character, independence, and 
foresight. 

It is not so much, however, the future fortunes of Liberalism 
that must interest us. It is rather what is likely to befall the 
party to which Conservative thinkers naturally tend. In what 
we have already said we have implied our belief, that this party 
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is likely to live on and to flourish under the new conditions as 
it has done in the past, and this conviction is based on some- 
thing more than the fact, that Conservatism won a notable 
victory at the last election. It is based on the very elementary 
conclusion, which comes naturally to those who study politics 
practically, and not merely in the closet, that the homo- 
geneousness of view and sympathy, which some people attribute 
to the masses, is nowhere to be found ; that in all classes of our 
countrymen the phlegmatic and the restless type of politician 
is distributed in nearly equal proportions; and that in all 
classes the motives, which impel men in public life, selfishness 
or chivalry, sentiment or cynicism, are duly represented. Being 
evenly distributed, they tend to divide men into two camps, as 
much among the humbler as among the more exalted ranks of 
life. In one camp are collected those who are discontented and 
dissatisfied, and prepared to try experiments, however rash, in 
order to secure some change ; in the other more stolid people who 
do not like to change their condition, for fear of making it worse, 
accepting as their theory the Conservatism of George Eliot’s 
farmer: ‘ That whatever is, is bad, but that every change would 
be wusser.’ This latter class, who are to be found plentifully 
among the humbler ranks of society, cling to traditional views of 
politics with a tenacity which is quite phenomenal. If they dis- 
like individual parsons, they stick by the Church, the firmest of 
Erastians; and, if they have a quarrel with an individual 
capitalist, they do not trust the foresight of the innovator, who 
has made them misleading promises before, and who offers 
them Socialism as a universal remedy. The sentiment prevails 
widely in the country districts as well as in towns, and is not 
limited, as some fantastic persons suppose, to a few eccentric 
people only. 

This fundamental factor of the problem, which may be so 
easily verified, proves that, as Conservatism and Liberalism sur- 
vived in their essential contrasts the Reform Bill of 1832, they 
will no doubt survive the Reform Bill of 1884. Such an 
election as that of North Hunts, held in the very crisis of a 
difficult question, when it was most easy to sophisticate the 
sound sense of even better-educated men than farm-labourers, by 
plausible appeals of every kind to their more sentimental side, 
is a very good index of the drift of opinion among farm-labourers, 
Another and a more striking index proves how the same forces 
are operating in the towns. It is to be found in some recent 
incidents in the history of Trades Unionism. For some time 
past it has been the hope of Radical wire-pullers that the Trades 
Unions of the country, with their powerful organization, would 
become 
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become a mere wing of Mr. Schnadhorst’s Caucus. They had 
some grounds for this hope, inasmuch as the so-called working- 
men in the House of Commons, who were there in the pay of 
the Trades Unions, ostensibly as representing the interests of 
their several trades, had become mere dependents on the Liberal 
whips. On all questions, save the limited ones in which their 
own trades were directly interested, they have followed the 
lead of some aggressive strong-willed fugleman, who possessed 
the easy gift of plausible speech, and who could manipulate the 
common-places of Radicalism. It was natural to suppose that, 
when the representation of the country was largely made over 
to the artizans and labourers, the Trades Unions would be- 
come a still more potent engine in the hands of the Radical 
wire-pullers, who could make their minds easy that in this 
quarter, at all events, they were quite sure of their men; and yet 
how uncertain their hopes really were is shown by what is going 
on at this moment. At the Trades Union Congress, which met 
a short time ago, a resolution was discussed, and after some 
opposition carried with one dissentient only, which embodied 
not the trade views of the delegates upon some matter im- 
mediately interesting to their clients, but involved their taking 
sides at the bidding of some of their noisier leaders in the great 
political struggle of the hour. The Liberal press was jubilant, 
and very naturally jubilant ; but Nemesis is not a laggard on 
these occasions. Within a very short time the miners of the 
North, the most united, the best organized, the most staunch to 
‘their leaders, and represented in the House by men of high 
character and modesty, rebelled against this mode of manipulat- 
ing their votes, and refused to continue paying their delegates. 
They do not care to pay their money in order that the Radical 
party may always be sure of a trusty vote or two ; and by a large 
majority they have decided to discontinue their contributions. 
Henceforward these representatives will, if they continue to sit 
in Parliament, do so as the paid parasites of the Liberal caucus, 
and no longer as representatives of their class. This vote of the 
Northern miners does not stand alone. The Union of steam- 
engine makers of Salford have passed a unanimous vote, to the 
effect, that the conduct of the Trades Union Congress in intro- 
ducing ‘and voting on questions of a distinctly political and 
party nature calls for the severest censure, and is calculated to 
cause disruption in our ranks,’ This is assuredly a note of warn- 
ing which it would be well for others besides Trades Unionists to 
remember, It has a very distinct meaning for those who can 
read between the lines, and it means that the danger of a great 
organized party of proletarians thinking and acting together, 
and 
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and moved only by a determination to trample under every 
other class, is a fantastic fancy ; and that in the future, as in the 
past, we shall have the affairs of this realm conducted by two 
parties, which, however they may change their name, will be 
marked by the same tendencies as those which have hitherto 
ruled it. 

We do not mean, that the two parties will be found struggling 
uite upon the same ground. Questions which were once 
living elements of strife cease to remain so when settled, and 
very often mere names remain to distinguish what were once 
issues of real moment. 

It is quite certain, apart from this frailty of all subjects of 
human strife, that the new voters will insist on new ways of 
viewing the old problems. Just as the substitution of the names 
Conservative and Liberal for Tory and Whig marked the new 
departure of 1832, which, while limiting the two parties to 
similar tendencies as before, widened the basis of their strife, 
so we may expect from the Reform Bill which has so lately 
been passed, that while there will be no revolutionary shifting 
of forces, there will certainly be a deepening and widening of 
the area of discussion, and perhaps a more serious mode of 
approaching political questions. 

n spite of superficial appearances to the contrary, these 
tendencies have distinctly made their appearance already. 
Thus the very fact of having to secure the hearing and confidence 
of large masses of men outside the range of mere personal in- 
fluence, and for the most part ignorant of politics and untrained 
to judge of affairs, has necessitated the infusion of a much 
larger number of men, who can speak fluently and have 
ideas, into the House of Commons, and notably into the ranks 
of the Tory party. It has become much more difficult for a 
man endowed only with paternal acres, to whom a number 
of stately relatives stand sponsors, to secure a seat in Parliament ; 
and presently this type of politician will no doubt become rare, 
and men will find it necessary to have some training before 
they presume to offer themselves as trustees for others in the 
very difficult art of government. This is already a notable 
feature of the new Parliament. 

Again, there will be less room there for mere dilettante politi- 
cians who treat the House as a lounge or a club, and enter it 
for social and other reasons. The new electors will exact a 
serious attention to the duties of government from those whom 
they elect; and apart from any special efforts of the Whips as 
dictated by the pressing necessities of a very determined struggle, 
it has been noticed that the attendance of members has been 
much 
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much more constant and regular, much larger houses have been 
present, and a greater number of men have been anxious and ready 
to speak ; and when an explanation has been asked from any one 
of this new-fashioned zeal, the answer has been that his consti- 
tuency was pressing and anxious that its representative should 
assert himself. These two conditions, no doubt, have a ten- 
dency to prolong debate, even in cases where there is no special 
desire to obstruct business. It must be remembered also that 
what falls flat, and sounds empty and stale to the sophisticated 
audience in the House of Commons, is deemed golden wisdom 
by the more ingenuous public which has entrusted its dearest 
interests to the orator. Formerly, it was unnecessary for men 
to conciliate this feeling, and consequently the speaking and 
actual work of the House of Commons were left to a com- 
paratively small number of members, the rest attending to vote 
only when required. These changes have no doubt their 
inconvenience. They make it more difficult to manage the 
House, and to steer debate, and they also too often lead to a 
dissolute waste of time; but the corresponding advantages 
assuredly outweigh the blemishes, and it is better that the’ 
House should be composed of men with knowledge and ideas 
and powers of expression, all of them, more or less, essential to 
sound judgment, than be a mere voting machine on a large scale, 
managed and manceuvred by the front bench on either side. 
This is so, even when it leads, as it inevitably must lead, to the 
development of a less cohesive party discipline. Men with 
ideas of their own are not prone to submit at all times to the 
rigid orders of party whips, nor to accept the conventional duties 
of merely supporting the Government with their votes; and we 
have had more than one instance of this tendency recently in 
the Conservative ranks, which has met with severe criticism in 
some quarters, where ‘obedience to our leaders’ is held to be 
the chief law of Parliamentary tactics. This impatience, if 
natural, will not it is to be hoped be pressed too far, for it seems 
to many of us that one conspicuous danger in the times to come 
will only be warded off by the existence and the fostering of this 
kind of criticism, not from without, but from within the party 
fold. We mean the danger of hero-worship. The political as 
well as the religious ideas of the crowd are seldom abstract. 
Masses of men generally embody their faith in the concrete 
shape of leaders, with a conspicuous personality, distinguished 
for their brilliant parts as orators, as courageous and indomitable 
masters of men under all circumstances, or as political crusaders 
holding aloft some conspicuous standard on which their creed is 
written in large and telling letters. 
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They do not stop to discriminate very much, and plebiscites 
are always favourable to strong men rather than to good men, 
to men of vigorous wills, who believe in themselves and their 
mission, rather than to careful administrators who endeavour to 
follow public opinion rather than to make it. The Czsars 
and Napoleons of history have their place elsewhere than in 
merely autocratic communities. They have their place no less 
in such well-balanced states as our. Pitt at one time dominated 
Parliament as completely as the Czar Nicholas dominated 
Russia, and in our own day both Lord Beaconsfield and 
Mr. Gladstone have within their own parties attained, the 
former very nearly, the latter completely, the irresponsible 
position of an uncriticized pontiff. If criticism had prevailed 
within its ranks, friendly but yet continuous criticism, Mr. 
Gladstone’s party would not be shattered as it is, for he 
would have known how far he might venture to press his 
policy without consulting his supporters. As it was, there was 
nothing said til] he was hopelessly committed, and then there 
was no way of retreat which did not involve a catastrophe. We 
ought therefore to welcome rather than to deprecate individual 
criticism from within each party, as the only antidote to the 
dominating influence of Parliamentary Cesarism and the 
autocracy of leaders who are treated as prophets by the crowd. 

The changed tone, in which Members are likely in future to 
approach the discussion, of public matters, will have its com- 
plement in a rediscussion of many fundamental questions 
which have been long treated as settled, and a readjustment of 
party issues to a wider area of interests. 

Conservatism will cease to be, what it has not altogether 
escaped from being in the past, the defender of privilege, where 
privilege did not imply corresponding duties and responsi- 
bilities. The whole temper of the supporters of the Govern- 
ment, in view of the Report of the Perpetual Pensions Com- 
mittee, and of some pointed questions in the House about such 
grotesque institutions as the ‘ Mastership of the Hawks,’ was 
by no means sympathetic. They showed very plainly, that 
holders of privileges, without corresponding duties, and endowed 
sinecures such as were created wholesale in Stuart times, and have 
been tolerantly borne ever since, will do well to compound 
speedily with the enemy, for their day is gone by, nor will there 
be much distress anywhere felt that such things can no longer be 
tolerated. 

These remarks conduct us to a consideration of those institu- 
tions in England, which are still largely environed with privi- 
lege, and still retain their influence, and we will first turn to 
the 
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the Crown. It is natural to think of it first in regarding this 
initial Parliament under the Reform Bill, since it coincides in 
date with the Jubilee of the Queen’s reign. The prophets and 
the political augurs, who claim to diagnose popular opinion, 
will find it difficult to justify, from the proceedings of the present 
year, the forebodings of some pessimists, who have professed to 
see signs of a decaying loyalty to the Throne in many directions. 
Never probably in the present reign, nor in the reigns of the 
Queen’s recent predecessors, has the spontaneous and deep- 
seated loyalty of all classes been so widely tested and so com- 
pletely proved as by the demonstrations of the present year; and 
among the new men who have adopted eccentricity as their 
creed, and have made their way into Parliament recently, there 
is a very marked diminution in the numbers and influence of 
those who attack the Crown as an institution, or would care 
to inscribe Republicanism on their banners. 

The only part of the Empire of which this cannot be said is 
Ireland. ‘There alone is displayed in its present temper, and 
by its present representatives, an open and flagrant disloyalty, 
not merely to English institutions and the English Govern- 
ment, but to the Crown itself, which is spoken of habitually 
with contumely. It is widely thought, and it ought to be said 
openly by Conservatives, that this attitude is not an altogether 
unnatural one. Ireland is the one part of the Empire where 
Royalty has hardly ever been seen. This has not been the 
fault of Royalty itself. Our Princes have always shown them- 
selves ready to make any sacrifice of ease and pleasure, though 
there would not be much sacrifice involved in an experiment, 
which would perhaps gather together again the scattered loyalty 
of an old race, and restore it to the humour it once was prone to. 
The fault has been in the responsible Ministers of the Crown, 
and especially of the Liberals who have been so long in power, 
in failing to provide a suitable residence for Royalty in Ireland, 
and to recommend Her Majesty to allow one of the members of 
her family to reside there during the greater portion of the year. 
If loyalty to the Throne has dwindled to very humble propor- 
tions in Ireland, no man will say that it has been in spite of 
the presence or the fostering help of Royalty. England and 
Scotland have been the continuous residences of the Sovereign, 
and every part of Great Britain has shared the benefits and 
advantages, social and otherwise, which the presence of Royalty 
can bring; those advantages, which will outlive the cynic’s 
smile, so long as men and women are attracted by an, | and 
lustre and ceremonial, and so long as the residence of Royal 
personages has a tendency to induce men of wealth and in- 
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fluence to gather round it. This loyalty, based on self interest, 
is apart entirely from the feudal feeling which masses of men 
have for rulers, whose ancestry goes back beyond the pale of 
memory, and has had many romantic adventures with which 
the history of their own fathers is closely intertwined. 

When we measure the influence of these facts, and remember 
that our Royal family has only paid very occasional and rapid 
visits to Ireland; when we remember the natural chivalry of 
its sensitive quick-witted people, which has inherited many 
tender sentiments through all its grim and saddening history, 
we find some excuse for their want of loyalty. We cannot but 
feel that, if some more pains had been taken to cultivate 
loyalty by repeated visits, if not by a continuous residence 
across St. George’s Channel, of some popular prince possessing 
tact as well as urbanity, that things might have been different. 
They might have been different in two ways. The easily 
moved and sentimental populace would have had some concrete 
embodiment of the Throne for its attachment to cling to, while 
on the other hand the richer nobles and gentry would not have 
been so continually tempted to kill time and ennui by going 
elsewhere to spend their fortunes, and thus draining a poor 
country of its resources. 

As it is, the pinchbeck Court and make-believe Royal cere- 
monial of Dublin Castle have only emphasized the dulness 
which has driven the proprietary classes to Pall Mall and 
Homburg, as it drives the country hind in the English coun- 
ties into the towns, and has made the life of the peasants who 
remained behind, and whose only tie with the upper classes has 
been that of paying rent, still more uninviting. This has not 
been universal, of course, but quite a sufficiently common case, 
especially among the very large and wealthy proprietors, to 
create a feeling of exasperation and anger among a people who 
have one eminently hopeful virtue in their sensitiveness. 

It seems a remote consequence, but we are perfectly assured 
that we are right in tracing the pedigree of many current evils 
in Ireland to this source. It may be that it is too late to cure 
it. After a tree, however old and deep-rooted, has lost vigour 
at the roots, it is not very hopeful to revive it; but the experi- 
ment is assuredly worth trying. Most of us would gladly see 
money spent in providing accommodation and suitable sur- 
roundings for the continuous residence of a Royal Viceroy. 
The suggestion has been made many times by those who have 
thought much about the problem, and it is the duty of those 
who have sufficient influence to press it home in quarters where 

it may bear fruit, 
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We must not, however, linger on this very tempting and sug- 
gestive subject, but revert to our main purpose. Next to the 
Crown, the institution in these realms, with which privilege is 
chiefly associated, is the House of Lords. The Peers and their 
privileges have been the objects of fierce criticism and attack 
for a long time; and we are widely assured that their doom 
is at hand, and that they cannot long outlive the democratic 
tide which is upon us. ‘This is not our view. So far as we can 
measure popular feeling by what has recently occurred both inside 
and outside Parliament, the movement antagonistic to the House 
of Lords has distinctly retrograded. The partial paralysis which 
has overtaken the Elective Chamber, and the unbroken scenes 
of vulgarity and turbulence which have marked its meetings, 
have brought into more distinct focus those characteristics of 
the House of Peers for which it still retains its supremacy—its 
business-like procedure and methods, its stately oratory and its 
marked independence of temporary caprice; while its accept- 
ance of a measure like the Land Bill, which involves a ver 
serious inroad upon the rights of property, proves that, like the 
Roman Senate, it has the prudence to submit gracefully when 
the inevitable is at hand. 

All this is fully realized in the market-place and the street, 
where the new electorate studies and discusses its politics, but 
it would be a mistake to suppose that nothing more is said. 
There is a feeling abroad more diffused than those in authority 
are quite conscious of, and dominating very markedly the Con- 
servatism of the towns, that very considerable changes must 
take place, and this before very long, in the constitution of the 
House of Lords; and we have no doubt whatever that such 
changes should be initiated and carried out by the Conservative 
party, and not be left to the party of Revolution. The House 
of Lords has long ceased to be a gathering of feudal chiefs. 
Our aristocracy, old in pedigree as it largely is, is very largely 
also of bourgeois origin. It represents rather the wealth and 
property of the country than its feudal traditions. There is a 
feeling abroad, that it ought also to represent more effectually 
than it does the experience and matured wisdom of its older 
statesmen, administrators, and men of distinguished careers, 
while there ought to be excluded from its sittings those whose 
disreputable lives have become a public scandal, or whose 
inferior abilities incapacitate them from judging of the affairs 
of a great empire. Many Conservatives were not at all in 
unison with the policy which met Lord Rosebery’s motion some 
time ago with a non possumus, ‘That the reform should have 
been suggested from the opposite benches is a pvor reason for 
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treating it with contumely when that reform is needed, and the 
time for its inception has fully matured. Nor was the scheme 
suggested either very wild or visionary. It is to be hoped that, 
as a similar motion is to be repeated in the spring, it will meet 
with a warmer welcome from the Government benches, or, 
still better, that it will be forestalled by some action on the 
part of the Conservative party itself. 

The hereditary principle, it is generally felt in our ranks, ought 
largely to prevail in any reformed House of Lords. The insti- 
tution owes its widespread influence to its ancient and tradi- 
tional claims and prestige ; and men of great estate, who have 
always had leisure, and been always accustomed to deal with 
affairs on a large scale, and have inherited the traditions of 
government, form essentially the best materials for a senate. 
Nor is it safe or promising for a nation, when its wealthiest 
and most leisured men no longer have an occupation to their 
taste, in which they may exercise their capacity to advantage. 
On the other hand, no one now doubts that the hereditary 
principle should be qualified by some method of selection by 
which reprobates, bankrupts, and men without either know- 
ledge or abilities, should be excluded from participating in the 
most important functions of Government. The system of 
selection has long been in vogue in regard to Scotch and Irish 
peers, and here, as in the more fundamental reform, there is a 
general agreement that a representation of minorities should 
be part of any proposed plan. The sarcasm, that the House of 
Lords has been virtually a Tory Club, has been in a measure 
justified by the absurd mode of election, by which representa- 
tive peers from Ireland or Scotland have been nominated 
entirely by the majority. 

No reform of the House of Lords, however, will be complete 
or commensurate with general expectation, which does not also 
make provision for a large creation of Life Peers. The sup- 
posed danger that some strong-willed Prime Minister might, 
under stress of opposition in the Upper House, and as fre- 
quently as he was so disposed, create a number of Life Peers 
for the purpose of securing his end, has doubtless sprung from 
the unexpected turns Mr. Gladstone has so frequently given to 
affairs when he has been unable to carry his ends. This 
danger might easily be provided for by strictly limiting the 
number of Life Peers, and by an often suggested plan securing 
that a proportion of them should be peers ez officio. It would 
not satisfy the general sentiment, if such Life Peers were mainly 
the faithful hacks of Party. A considerable proportion of 
them in any scheme likely to be lasting must have won their 
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laurels in other fields. When a man has occupied well some 
post of responsibility in the public service, as Governor of a 
Colony, Ambassador at one of the more important Foreign 
Courts, the permanent head of a department, &Kc, &c., or has 
attained a corresponding distinction in the world of literature, 
science, or art, he should secure an entrance into the House of 
Lords. Such a plan would make the Second Chamber in a large 
measure representative of the best and most experienced wisdom 
in the country, and add to, instead of diminishing from, the 
accumulated traditions which make our House of Lords the 
most powerful and most respected Senate in the world. 

The Throne and the House of Lords do not exhaust the 
privileged institutions, which have been thought by some to be 
endangered by the new master whom we have summoned from 
the humbler classes of society. There remains the Church. 
Here again it seems to us that there has been a considerable 
miscalculation of the position. 

When the Reform Bill of 1832 largely made over the control 
of English politics to the middle classes, it immensely enlarged 
the influence and power of Dissent. Dissent was especially 
strong among the new men who had sprung into sudden wealth 
from being artizans at the beginning of the century, when the 
discovery of Watt, and the great impetus it gave to English 
manufactures, afforded immense opportunities for an economic 
revolution of this kind. These men, in securing rapid fortunes, 
failed to receive a corresponding social position; and Dissent 
offered them at the same time a form of worship congenial to 
their tastes, and opportunities of acquiring in their religious 
associations an importance, which they could not secure when 
matched against poorer men with better education and older 
traditions, who had never abandoned the Church of their boy- 
hood or their fathers. In England, it was mainly in the manu- 
facturing and mining districts of the North, and in Cornwall, that 
Dissent secured a firm foothold. At first a religious, some forms 
of it speedily developed into a political propagandum. The 
clerical exclusiveness and the assumed airs of superiority of 
the Establishment and its officers were hard to bear by those, 
whose chief standard of social position was wealth. It was 
natural that jealousy should grow, and with it a rancorous feel- 
ing towards a privileged institution. The Liberation Society 
has merely gathered together the converging threads of this 
dissatisfaction; but the Liberation Society is essentially a 
middle-class institution, and the Reform Bill of 1884 has very 
largely displaced the middle classes from power. 

The new voters do not appreciate the caste distinctions 
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which have aroused so many jealousies in the bosom of Non- 
conformity, nor are they partners in and responsible for Chapel 
debts, which make it necessary to keep the fires of party strife 
aglow. Hence a very new outlook for the Liberation Society 
and its work. That weapon of aggressive Dissent has trimmed 
its sails accordingly. It is not to the Establishment, as such, 
to which it draws immediate attention now, but to the grievance, 
or supposed grievance, of the payment of tithes, in times of very 
hard agricultural pressure. It is useless, and in fact too late to 
argue the question, which has been long ago exhaustively 
proved, that in paying the tithe the tenant is only paying an 
instalment of the rent. The sentiment remains when the 
argument has concluded, and the Government have wisely met 
the difficulty by a Bill, which stress of other measures prevented 
their passing, and which transferred the onus and duty of paying 
tithe from the tenant to the landlord. 

It by no means follows that, with the disappearance of tithe, 
the grievance of many of the present electors against the Church 
will also disappear. The Church has made enormous and 
most welcome strides in usefulness and popularity during the 
last half-century, but, like other institutions, it needs adapta- 
tion to the special necessities of our times. The rigid 
parochial methods of working rural parishes are not well suited 
for working congested districts in towns. The class of men, 
whose gifts enable them to address educated audiences effectively, 
are not always most effectual in awakening and retaining the 
attention of less sophisticated people, and there are some things 
in the methods and organization of the Dissenting communities. 
which it would be prudent for the Church to imitate. If the 
Church is to win its way, as with its antecedents and its 
prestige it ought to win its way among the labourers and 
humbler folk, who too often group the parson and the squire 
among their natural enemies, it must unbend somewhat, and 
cease to preach over the heads of its children, and cease also 
to treat them with the stately but oppressive patronage of a 
stepmother, and a little more with the simplicity, and home- 
liness, and real sympathy, which are the outcome of maternal 
solicitude, 

In many parishes in England the parson is the only edu- 
cated and cultured person who resides. In very many places it 
would be an acknowledged loss to the community, apart from 
his religious functions altogether, if his social influence were 
removed. The tone and temper of the address of the Noncon- 
formists of Wolverhampton to the Church Congress are remark- 
able signs that men’s minds are maturing towards an attitude 
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of greater sympathy, if not of closer union, and it is to be hoped 
they will be reciprocated in a generous spirit. 

The Church will not suffer from the new electors if it meets 
its responsibilities in this way, and we are very hopeful that it 
will, It has nearly obtained for itself a representative body 
which really represents the clergy in a reformed Convocation, and 
another in which the best lay Church opinion is to be found 
collected as a consultative body, and this after many years of 
struggle. It would complete the necessary machinery of 
Reform if the two Provinces could unite for joint work instead 
of disintegrating their influence by individual jealousies, and if 
the Church could secure some influence in the choice of its 
Bishops and Ecclesiastical dignitaries, subject to proper restric- 
tions, and not be so much the victim of Erastian theories in this 
respect. It must adapt its manifold opportunities to the in- 
creasing necessities of our age. Democracies have a habit of 
demanding a raison d’étre for all institutions, and they are satis- 
fied, as a rule, with any raison d’étre which establishes their 
usefulness. The Church has only to continue the active evan- 
gelizing policy which has marked it in‘ recent years, to cultivate 
more catholicity in the dealings between the different schools of 
thought within its borders, and to allay jealousies by a more 
modest and accommodating and urbane demeanour towards its 
rivals, to fear little from the present masters of the situation. 

The attitude of the new voters in regard to Foreign and 
Colonial questions has been a riddle to some anxious students 
of current politics; and yet Democracies are singularly con- 
sistent in this field of politics. The Imperial notions, to which 
very harsh names were applied when they were supported and 
championed by Lord Beaconsfield, are much more to the taste 
of the new voters than the shopkeeping mixture of parsimony 
and surrender which was once fashionable under the name of the 
creed of the Manchester School. Democracies are generally patri- 
otic, aggressive, and self-asserting. ‘The honour and glory of their 
country, or the furthering of some great end in which a romantic 
element of chivalry has a part, such as the emancipation of 
weak communities from tyrannical masters, or the furthering 
of the more attractive aims of civilization, generally compel 
their devotion. Statesmen, who propose to lead these crowds 
of ingenuous men, need not be afraid of their allegiance, if they 
only place great aims before them, and carry them out without 
flinching, and with a strong faith in the power and resources 
of the race they govern, to compass almost any end they are 
ambitious to venture upon; but this implies that there must be 
greater definiteness and purpose in our policy, The crowd is 
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ignorant of Diplomacy, which was translated the other day by’ 
a rough Lancashire politician as a form of lying. It argues 
itself to a conclusion along a very simple road. And it is apt 
to consider, that our best allies, in the long run, are those who 
have the greatest community of interests with ourselves. Take 
one instance, and it is a forcible one. 

No man who travels frequently in a third-class carriage, or 
consorts with the new voters where they speak without restraint, 
will fail very quickly to realize, that the only country beyond 
our own, which is a living reality and an object of solicitude 
and interest tothem, is America. There your workman is pretty 
sure to have relatives and friends, and in most groups there will 
occur at least one individual who has actually been across the 
Atlantic, and has returned with ample memories of his visit. 
Not only so, but there is a universal feeling of genuine sym- 
pathy and brotherhood with a community who speak the same 
tongue, and share our literature, our laws, our instincts, and 
our traditions. Nothing interests a large meeting more than 
enlarging on American matters, and the last thing which appa- 
rently occurs to the English proletaire is, that there should ever 
be a cause of genuine strife between the two communities. To 
him our most natural ally is the man whom he knows to be so 
like himself, and assuredly he is right. The political aims and 
social fabric of American society are the same as ours. The 
same institutions suit both of us admirably. This explains the 
universal wish to be on the best terms with America, and it 
remains for a Conservative Government to reflect more defi- 
nitely the feeling which pervades so completely the masses of 
its supporters. It is natural, that Conservatism should in 
America be associated with the aristocratic theories which were 
in vogue a century ago, and that the men who inherit the party 
ties of Fox and his followers should be deemed to be in closer 
sympathy with Republican institutions and a Democratic people, 
than the descendants of those who fought so hard against the 
founders of the Republic, and whose tone and manner are 
associated in their minds with the supercilious patronage of a 
younger community, which was a too common failing of vulgar 
Englishmen a generation ago. It is hardly realized, that the 
jealousies and animosities, which arose out of the War of Inde- 
pendence, have in this country been long since buried, and that 
no class exists here with any other aim than that of cementing 
by every possible tie a closer alliance with America. It is a 
promising and a happy circumstance that, in the negociations 
which are about to be opened with the States for the settlement 
of an old grievance, the policy of the Conservative —— 
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will be interpreted and pressed home by an envoy who combines 
the best and most substantial qualities of an English Radical. 
Whether he succeeds or not, there can be no doubt that the 
Government will reflect the tendencies of its best supporters, by 
putting America in the forefront when England calls over the 
muster-roll of her friends, 

Turning elsewhere to a more difficult field, namely that of 
European politics, there can be no doubt that the feeling 
which predominates is one of hope, that we may escape the 
impending struggle which is too obviously prognosticated by 
every sign of the times. But this feeling is largely qualified by 
the common-sense conviction, that our ties and interests are too 
wide-spread and too important to enable us long to play the 
part of truant, when the drama of war is being played on a large 
scale on the Continent. There are few men among the new 
voters, at all events in the towns, whose reading is not suffi- 
ciently deep to enable them to discriminate which among the 
Continental nations are the most likely to be our rivals and our 
foes, if occasion and opportunity should offer. The crowd 
has an easy mode of reaching true wisdom in such cases. It 
does not understand the finesse by which we fancy we impose 
on others when we use the diplomatic jargon of courtesy. It is 
apt to ask plainly, like the son of Nimshi, ‘Who are on our 
side?’ and whom are we going to stand by and share fortunes 
and sympathies with in the coming troubles? It finds small 
indications of friendship in the recent policy of the great 
dismal Empire in the East, where there is ‘neither light nor 
sweetness’ anywhere to be found, which only seems capable 
of one common impulse, namely, that of enlarging its borders 
and threatening the rest of the world with its unnumbered bat- 
talions, which continually thrusts itself across our path in 
Europe and in Asia, and never hides its purpose of eventually 
supplanting us. Nor does its heart yearn much towards Rus- 
sia’s only ally in the West, which has been our rival for many 
centuries ; where we never had many cordial friends; which is 
continually moved by jealousy of our prosperity ; which is out of 
sympathy with our modes of thought in social, political, and 
religious questions, and which is to the Continent what Ireland is 
to England—a perpetual focus of uneasy discontent and possible 
turbulence. These are not our most promising allies, but rather 
those staid and responsible Powers which occupy Central Europe 
and the Italian Peninsula, which have had their best virtues tried 
in the fire continually, with whom we have never had any but 
the most casual cause of strife, and with whom we are closely tied 
either by a common descent, or by a common love of orderly 
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progress, and a common willingness to submit to the discipline 
of law and order. They form at this moment the only visible 
bulwark against the dangers to us all, involved in a triumphant 
alliance between the Cossack and the Zouave. This being what 
the general instinct of the Conservative masses sees plainly, it 
were well that it were more widely known, that we as a party 
mean to take our stand, if we are driven to it, shoulder to 
shoulder with the Conservative powers of Central Europe—with 
Germany, whose great Statesman is a living hero in our cot- 
tages; with Austria, the most constant of our allies; ‘and with 
Italy, which has in recent years followed a more high-minded 
and chivalrous policy than any European community, and 
which Garibaldi made a household word to our people. 

The Conservatives are in a peculiarly happy position for 
drawing closer these ties, since they have not to qualify former 
indiscretions of language and policy, by which the very natural 
susceptibilities of the great military powers of Central Europe 
were some time ago wounded, and which form one damnosa 
hereditas among many that Mr. Gladstone will leave to the 
Liberal party. On the other hand, the feudal and eminently 
Conservative tendencies of their Governments must find the 
most natural affinity with the party now struggling to maintain 
order in our own midst, and whose traditional policy is to 
oppose revolution and violent change. ‘ The peace-loving 
nations, apostrophized by Lord Salisbury, are in every way the 
natural allies of England—why should we not bravely say so? 

The movement for drawing closer the ties between England 
and her Colonies, of which the beginning was made by Lord 
Carnarvon some time ago, and which has developed very much 
during the past year, when a Colonial Conference has sat under 
the presidency of Sir Henry Holland, has a great attraction for 
the New Electorate. While the larger moiety of the emigrants 
from this country find their way to the United States, a very 
great number go to the more prosperous Colonies, and keep up 
ties with their relatives and friends in the large towns here. It 
is natural, therefore, that a strong feeling should exist for drawing 
us all closer together. The policy, which has been prominently 
pressed for a quarter of a century by the politicians of the middle 
classes, and which was based on the theory, that the mother 
country and the Colonies are a burden to each other, no doubt 
led to the loosening of the ties between them at many points, and 
among other inconveniences to the imposing of hostile tariffs, in 
many cases directed against the mother country. It is not easy 
to reverse such fiscal measures, under cover of which an exotic 
and artificial stimulus has been given to Colonial manufactures, 
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while a large number of vested interests has been created. In 
this, as in other respects, the policy of communities will be 
eventually controlled, as it ought to be, by self-interest; yet 
there are many signs abroad that self-interest may presently be 
interpreted as meaning something larger than it has always 
done. To belong to a vast and extended Empire, with ties in 
every part of the world, and a magnificent prestige, may offer 
superior advantages to isolation; and if a common Zollverein and 
Customs Union be for the present outside practical politics, a 
common sharing of the burdens of the Empire, as witnessed by 
the generous military assistance given during the Egyptian 
campaign by the Australians and Canadians, and the volun- 
teered help in defending their great harbours by the Australians, 
are promising and welcome signs, which will doubtless develop 
further in time to come. These things, and especially the 
marching of the Colonists, shoulder to shoulder with our own 
soldiers, who come home as Uncle Toby did to tell their story 
in many a tavern, touches very closely the sentimental side of 
that part of the community which travels third-class, and which 
dominates all our elections now-a-days. 

In looking round the political horizon to see what promise 
there is of hope, or the reverse, it is not altogether by accident 
that we have postponed Ireland to this stage of our survey. 
The fact is, the outlook of the English masses on the Irish 
question is not easy to indicate with certainty. 

One fact which has been much overlooked by those who, in 
learning their politics, study books and not men, stands out 
very prominently. Ireland is not all beyond St. George’s 
Channel. There is a little Ireland in every one of our big 
northern towns, a sample of the greater Ireland there. This 
sample has been closely studied by our artizans, who live close 
to it, and who have very special opportunities of judging of its 
quality. Like other students, this class of observers has adopted 
the inductive method in its political reasoning, and it argues 
from the sample to the bulk. 

When at the last election, to the surprise and chagrin of 
Radical wire-pullers, the northern towns returned Tories very 
largely where Liberals had previously represented them, and 
this in spite of the transfer en masse of the Irish vote, many 
explanations were given of the result, The fact is that it meant, 
as it will mean with increasing force next time the experi- 
ment is tried, that the vote was largely an anti-Irish vote on 
the part of men who have acquired strong antipathies of race 
and caste, by living in close contact with Hibernian immigrants, 
whom they look upon as not the most desirable aa 
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They habitually, in their conversation, charge them with being 
the chief inmates of our workhouses, the most numerous recruits 
in our gaols, the most turbulent, reckless, and thriftless part of 
our community, and the greatest burden upon the rates. 

In spite of poetry, or poetry and philosophy combined, which 
in the eyes of excited orators make an ideal Ireland and ideal 
Irishmen out of the very prosaic elements at their elbows, these 
men know that, although Irishmen share all the common advan- 
tages of education and of experience which living in large 
communities can give them, they remain the hewers of wood and 
drawers of water of the community. They do the hard, heavy, 
more or less animal work, which the necessities of society 
demand. They become hodmen and labourers, navvies and 
corner-men, but they seldom or never become mechanics, or 
rise to the higher ranks of the artizan hierarchy, which demand 
intelligence, perseverance, and knowledge. This lack of the 
higher qualities is attributed in a rough way to various causes : 
the influence of the priesthood, the sordid condition of their 
homes, the low standard of comfort and cleanliness which 
satisfies their women, and the general intemperance which is 
their foible. But whatever the cause, it very effectually points a 
moral in their eyes, and they judge that the greater Ireland 
beyond St. George’s Channel is only a specimen on a larger 
scale of what they know here. The rural poor are no less in 
a position to judge, for they also have to compete with un- 
promising samples of the humbler Irish, in the harvest men 
who come over to lower their wages, and to compete with them 
in an already congested market. 

The men in the towns, again, read much more than they did. 
They do not profess to study any more serious literature than the 
halfpenny paper. This, however, furnishes them with ample 
supplies of dramatic material for thought in the columns con- 
taining descriptions of the latest Irish outrages. No doubt 
sometimes when the story is highly coloured, and they read of 
cottages unroofed and burnt, and of the manifold pictures of 
dire misery, which it hardly needs the histrionic talent of Irish 
orators to exaggerate, their more humane sympathies are deeply 
touched ; and it was a most wise and prudent thing when the 
Government introduced into their recent Crimes Acta provision 
substituting a notice of eviction for eviction itself, in order to 
stop, if possible, these largely manufactured scenes. On the 
other hand the murderous attacks upon policemen who belong 
to their own‘class, the maiming of helpless cattle, the reckless 
shooting of women and children, the midnight raids so often 
accompanied, as has been lately shown, by actual robbery, and 
the 
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the fierce abuse of Englishmen and of England, without any 
stronger motive than race-hatred, impel the English proletariate 
to maintain at least one determined attitude, namely, to support 
the cause of order and of decency at all hazards. 

There has been a danger, no doubt, a danger of a serious kind, 
which is now possibly dissipated, that the weak and nerveless 
attitude of the Executive, in view of the work before them, would 
tire out the patience of men naturally disposed to vigorous methods 
themselves, and attracted by them in others. There has been a 
danger that a general cry might be raised of ‘ Let them go, and be 
done with them,’ as the only solution of the difficulty. Murmurs 
of this kind were too frequent a short time ago, but they are 
much more seldom heard now. It is not excess of vigour, but 
the reverse, which the Government has to fear, If they will 
only continue as Mr. Balfour has so well begun, and without 
temper or excitement carry out the law with unflinching courage 
and fairness, and punish those who transgress it with a real 
punishment and not a make-believe merely; if they will 
prevent men who have been charged with crimes going out on 
bail without any restriction on their committing the same 
offences again ; will insist on inciting others to commit crimes 
should be considered quite as serious an offence as outrage itself, 
and punish it with a real imprisonment; and also punish the 
publication of truculent articles and inflammatory appeals in 
newspapers by substantial fines or confiscation if need be ; 
if they will take care to make sure that the cases they intervene 
in are real substantial cases of wrong-doing punishable at law, 
and not be induced by zealots and fanatics, who are not found 
only on one side, to intervene where the offence is not a sub- 
stantial one—they need fear no lack of loyalty from the men who 
placed them in power, and who will support them to the end. 

No doubt the problem is and has been one of supreme 
difficulty. The Reform Bill of 1884, which was in many ways 
a substantial gain, can hardly be said to have been so in regard 
to Ireland. In the first place, a superstitious regard for the Act 
of Union, which had been invaded in so many respects before, 
and especially when the Irish Church was disestablished, led to 
a quite unfair and abnormal representation being accorded to 
that Island, where members represent much smaller constituencies 
than they do in England. In the next place, the necessity of 
conciliating Mr. Gladstone induced the Conservative party to 
surrender the most conservative of all propositions, which has 
the combined sanction of experience and philosophy to 
recommend it, namely, the representation of minorities. In 
Ireland this has been especially fatal, and has led to a virtual 
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disfranchisement of two millions of voters, and the complete 
supremacy of three millions who take another view, so that 
three-fifths only of the community there are represented by the 
present Irish Members. 

Thirdly, the question of Home Rule divided the community 
by a fissure corresponding largely with social distinctions, 
the peasants, led by their priests, being on one side, and all the 
educated and responsible classes on the other. The consequence 
was that Mr. Parnell, who has had to steer the movement under 
pressure of great difficulties, had to put up with such men as he 
could find to fight his battle with, most of them peasants 
uncouth and boorish in manner and speech, and unaccustomed 
to the amenities of cultivated society, men who from no fault 
of their own speak the strongly flavoured and vulgar rhetoric 
that suits a village audience in Ireland. Apart from this, they 
are most of them poor and without an independent income. 
This again leads to their being dependent for mere livelihood 
upon keeping up at a high pressure the popular fervour both in 
Ireland and in America, in order that they may earn a due 
reward for their exertions from their clients, the lrishry of both 
sides of the Atlantic. This is natural, and it accounts for a 
great deal of the difficulty and strain of the position. While on 
the one hand it no doubt combines the Irish party into a well- 
drilled and homogeneous following, under the control of its 
general, it at the same time puts that general at the mercy of 
Conventions at Chicago, and other American organizations, 
which deal in strong language and in outrage if necessary, 
and which are not given to compromise and to half-measures. 
While independence is largely crushed out of the Irish 
representatives, the so-called uncrowned king of Ireland is the 
most dependent of all men. This makes him by necessity 
aggressive, and condones no doubt in his eyes for the ex- 
travagance of speech and act which some of his more untamed 
countrymen in the House indulge in, 

All this, no doubt, creates special difficulties in the smaller 
matter of conducting the business of the House, and in- 
creases the tedium and harass of parliamentary life; but it 
could all be met easily enough, if it were not strengthened and 
supported by the habitual and continuous assistance of Mr. 
Gladstone, and that following of so-called items which is a 
mere mechanical echo of his versatile opinions and decrees. 
He, the foremost parliamentary man living, in prestige and 
renown, with nearly sixty years’ experience of high office, who 
for a considerable time dominated the House of Commons with 
unprecedented authority and power ; endowed with exceptional 
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gifts and training ; an orator of the first rank ; an expositor of 
singular felicity ; a master of fresh and picturesque phraseology ; 
a scholar of no mean proportions, with a memory richly stored 
with knowledge, and a constitution apparently proof against 
age or toil or disappointment; with a vigour and juvenility 
almost miraculous at seventy-eight, and with a singular power 
of fascinating men, especially men with Democratic yearnings— 
with all these manifold and splendid gifts and resources, he has 
chosen to put them at the service of a calculating and cynical 
politician, whose aims he once described as marching to power 
through rapine and public plunder, and whom he imprisoned 
for many months as a traitor. 

We are not dealing with the moral position involved, we are 
merely dealing with the astounding fact, that this act of unpre- 
cedented condescension should have been the act of a man, whose 
career is necessarily nearing its close, and who has no further 
gloriesto win and no further ambitions to satisfy save the supreme 
one of leaving the world with a high character and untarnished 
reputation. It increases our wonder when we remember that, 
in addition, his conduct involved necessarily the contingency of 
disintegrating, if not destroying, the party he has so long led, and 
of breaking the closest ties of friendship. The act remains, and 
must remain, a riddle of riddles to the serious politicians of the 
future. It is more to our purpose to remember, that it has involved 
also a tremendous penalty to our generation. Although Mr. 
Gladstone secured the adhesion of exceedingly few men of weight 
or influence, and fewer still of high character as politicians, he 
did secure the electoral machinery of the Liberal party and its 
brazen trumpet, Mr. Schnadhorst. He secured also the in- 
fluence of the Nonconformist bodies as a whole, the office- 
bearers of Liberalism, who expect from him, as they hope 
from no one else, a solution of their only political article of 
faith—the Disestablishment of the Church. He secured also 
a great crowd of sentimental people whom he had long ago 
dazzled, as much by his versatility and extraordinary mental 
dexterity, as by the wide-spread faith that he is a saint as well 
as a politician. No wonder that with such allies Mr. Parnell’s 
hopes grew high. No wonder the difficulty of preserving the 
Empire from disintegration has been immensely increased. 
No wonder men should say that the crisis has been the most 
difficult and dangerous in our history. Nor have we said all. 
We had scarcely crossed swords with our opponents, for the 
Autumn Session of last year was a mere preliminary parade, 
and we were engaged in marshalling our ranks and setting our 
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line of battle in order for what was known to be a most 
hazardous struggle, when suddenly, and with little warning, 
the most vigorous and spirited leader on the Conservative 
benches in the House of Commons, who had been put into a 
magnificent post, when exceptionally young, by a party which 
was proud of his gifts, and had confidence in his judgment, 
abandoned his friends. He abandoned them at the most 
critical time, with the new Session just in view. It was, indeed, 
an awkward turn, for it must be remembered, that the Con- 
servatives, united and determined as they were, did not form a 
majority of the House of Commons. Nor had the magnificent 
loyalty of the Liberal Unionists, which has since survived so 
much tension, been put to the test, nor was it then deemed 
possible to secure the services of Mr. Goschen as a counter- 
poise to the loss it had sustained. 

Yet, with all these difficulties, the position was faced with 
determination, and not only was it faced, but the battle has been 
virtually won, in spite of them. The different elements, which 
seemed so threatening in January, are threatening no longer. 
The supreme danger of a separation between Radical and Con- 
servative Unionists, in view of the necessity of dealing vigorously 
with crime, has been completely turned, and now the two wings 
of the party stand closer together than ever they did, and with 
their ranks intact. One conspicuous name is alone absent from 
the parade, and it is a loss which his extraordinary confessions 
of keeping up communications with both camps at one and 
the same time has proved to have been a great moral gain. 
The difficulty of the position is being bravely grappled with. 
Those who see furthest into the future profess to see a good 
deal of trouble still, and a good deal too of ignoble manceuvring, 
aud this is inevitable when the actor and the cynic combine to 
do their worst in politics ; but they foresee also, as the violence 
of language and recklessness of diatribe on the part of some 
experienced augurs of portentous shape and audacity proclaim, 
that the game of Disunion is lost. We may finally claim, 
that, when history writes the story of these crowded months 
upon her page, and passes judgment upon them as she alone 
can, she must summon the days when Republican Rome nursed 
so much public virtue, if she is to match the sacrifices which 
have been willingly made by many ambitious Englishmen, and 
the high ideal of duty, the unselfishness, loyalty, and patriotism, 
which have been forthcoming amongst us, when the issue has 
been the integrity and safety of the Empire. 




















